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Daylight  excluded  from  book  stacks  (Keen), 
290. 

Dayton    (O.)    public  library,   report,  243. 

Decatur  (111.)  public  library,  acquisition  of 
Lincoln  portrait,  40. 

Decimal  classification,  new  edition,  42. 

Decoration  of  library,  242. 

Deffenbaugh    (Mrs.),    Estelle,    personal,    202. 

Deland,  Margaret,  The  change  in  the  fem- 
inine ideal,  89. 

Delavan    (Wis.),  Aram  public  library,  419.- 

Denmark,    library   movement   in,   422. 

Denver   public  library,   report,    161. 

Derickson,   Maude,    resignation,    102,    329. 

Des  Moines  library  club,  organization  and 
meeting,  406. 

Detroit  public  library,  report,  159. 

Deukmann,  F.  C.  A.,  memorial  library  at 
Augustana  college,  in. 

Dewey,  M.,  library  notes,  20,  201. 

Dexter,    Lydia   A.,   appointment,   364. 

Dickinson,  Asa  D.,  A  magazine  campaign, 
215,  332. 

Dissette,  Blanche,  personal,  71. 

Documents.     See    Public   documents. 


Dickson,  Helen   S.,  appointment,  418.  ' 

District     of     Columbia     library     association,. 

meetings,  32,  68,  103,  150,  i&^,  230,  406. 
Documents.    See   Public  documents. 
Dodd,  Helen  W.,  appointment,  364. 
Doe,    Chas.    F.,    donation    to    University    of 

California   library,    42. 
Doig,  Mary  L.,  appointment,  26,  268. 
Drake,  Jeanette   M.,  appointment,   194. 
Drama,  index  of  current,  415. 
Drexel  institute,  26,  100,  191,  268,  320,  350. 
Dubuque  public  library,  report,  201. 
Dudgeon,   Mathew   S.,  appointment,  364. 
Duluth  public  library,  report,  278. 
Dunbar,  Margaret,  appointment,  200. 
Diincdn,  W.  H.,     appointment,  193. 
Duncan   (Mrs.),  W.  M'.,  resignation,  364.  . 
Dutch  periodicals,  index  to   (Nijhoff),  366. 
Dyer,  Bertram  L.,  death,  162. 

Eastman,  Anna  V.,  appointment,  417. 

Eastman,  Edith,  appointment,  72. 

East    Orange    (N.   J.)    public   library,   report,. 

243. 
Eaton,  Alice  R.,  appointment,  320. 
Editors  of  American  magazines   (Wyer),2i2. 
El  Paso  public  library,  report,  279. 
Electric     engineering,     list      (Commonwealth 

Edison  co.,  Chicago),  271. 
Elliott,   Julia   E.,   appointment,   269. 
Elmendorf,    Theresa    W.,    The    things    that 

matter:     an   attempt  at  a  study  in  values,. 

281. 
El  wood     library,    financial    statement     (Mof- 

fett),   349. 
Encki  ng,  Louise,  appointment,   158. 
English   and    American    libraries    (Bay),   95; 

(Keogh),   131. 
Eno,   Sara   W.,   appointment,   327. 
Erwin,  Helen  E.,  appointment,  418. 
Ethics  of  librarianship   (Ed.),  218. 
Exhibitions:      Washington    Irving,    417;    Lin- 

colniana,    74:    prims,    200;    textile    fabrics^ 

39;  tree  products,  364. 
Expansive    classification    (Cutter),    217. 

Facsimiles,  photographic,  22. 

Failing  (the  Misses),  gift  of  funds  to  li- 
brary building  at  Forest   Grove,   Ore.,   112. 

Fairchild,   K    M.,   personal,   74. 

Fairchild,  Salome  Cutler,  celebration  of  an- 
niversary of  entrance  into  library  work, 
363;  personal,  74;  temporary  activity  at 
Drexel   institute,   417. 

Fargo,  Lucile   F.,  appointment,  365. 

Farr,   Mary  P.,  appointment,  26. 

Farwell,  Marjorie  F.,  appointment,  417. 

Fay,  Lucy  R,  appointment,  331. 

Felmley,   D.,   on  the   use  of  books    (review), 

Fetterman.   Valeria,   appointment,   154. 
Fiction,    Early    American    (Bay),    63.  ) 

Field,  Agnes  J.,  death,  40. 
Filing   methods    (Dewey),   261. 
Finances  of  libraries,  349 
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Fitchburg  (Mass.)  public  library,  stereo- 
scopic views  of  remarkable  localities  for 
use  of  readers,  276, 

Flexible  glue,  239,  299. 

Flexner,  Jennie  M.,  appointment,  353. 

Florida   library  association,  meetings,    104. 

Focht,  G.  S.,  gift  of  medical  library  to  Tip- 
ton  (la.)   public  library,  418. 

Foglesong,  Hortense,  appointment,  322. 

Foote,  Elizabeth  L.,  Those  other  qualifica- 
tions, 342. 

Forbes  library,  acquisition  of  records  for 
talking  machines  and  pianolas  considered, 
416. 

Ford,   Worthington    C,   appointment,   39. 

Forestry,  impetus  given  by  libraries 
(Graves),  405. 

Forrest,  Elizabeth,  illness,  26,  70,  154;  res- 
ignation, 321. 

Foss,  S.  W.,  Some  cardinal  principles  of  a 
librarian's  work,  77. 

Fraser,  Annebell,  appointment,  351,  364.    . 

Foster,   Winnie  V.,  appointment,  322. 

Fostoria  (O.),  gift  of  salary  of  Mayor  C. 
C.   Anderson   to  library,    iii. 

Foucher,  Laure  C,  Kinds  of  stories,  124. 

Frederick  (Md.),  receipt  of  gift  of  library, 
157. 

Friends'  free  library  (Germantown,  Pa.), 
report,  242. 

Frierson,   Sarah,   retirement,  420. 

Fulton    (Mo.)    public  library,  report,   iii. 

Funkey,  Ida  M.,  appointment,  278. 

Gage,  Harriet,   personal,  71. 

Galena   (111.)  public  library,  report,  200. 

Gaston,   Ethelwyn,  appointment,  321. 

Gauss,    C,    Popular    education    in    literature, 

234. 
German    books,    catalog    raisonne    (Lemcke), 

415. 
German    literature   in   Buffalo   public    library, 

113;  in   Newark  library,  38. 
(Jcrmantown     (Pa.),     Friends'     free     library, 

report,  242. 
Gilbert      M.      Simmons      library,      Kenosha 

(Wis.),  report,  418. 
Gilbert,  Frank  B.,  appointment,  39. 
Gilbert,   Lillian,   appointment,   27. 
Gillingham,   E.   N.,   resignation,   279. 
Gilmore,  J.  C,  appointment,  41. 
Girls*  books,  289. 
Girls*  reading  habits   (Hunt),  31. 
Gleason,   Caroline  R,  appointment,   193;   per- 
sonal, 327. 
Glenn,  ^ftirion  R.,  appointment,  418. 
^  Glezen,  Emily  S.,  appointment,  350. 
Glue,  Flexible,  239,  299. 
Goetz,   Antoinette,   appointment,    321. 
Goffstown    (N.   H.),   library  building  erected 

as  G.  A.  R.  memorial,  362. 
(Goodrich,    F.    L.    D.,    Responsibilities    of    li- 

brarianship,  13. 
Goodrich,   N.   L.,   appointment,   331. 
Gracie,   Helen   B.,  appointment,   in,  245. 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  library  statistics,  75.' 

— ^.  See  Ryerson  library  (Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.). 

Graves,  Hcnrv  S.,  Educational  work  in  for- 
estry by   libraries    (extract),   405. 

Gravett,  Nettie  K.,  appointment,  41. 

Gray,  Florence  B.,  appointment,  327. 

Green,  Frances  Nimmo,  appointment,  76,  11^. 

Green,  Samuel  Swett,  portrait,  front,  to 
Feb.;  personal,  55,  271. 

Greenwood,  Th.,  personal,  42. 

Gregory,  Caroline,  appointment,  322. 

Gridley,  Clara,  appointment,  26. 

Griffin,    Jeanne,    appointment,   320. 

Griggs,  Lillian,  appointment,  322. 

Guarantor  system,  411. 

Grumbine,   Lucy,   appointment,   350. 

Gymnasia  and  libraries   (Ed.),  382. 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.,  The  library  in  the  uni- 
versity, 115. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  Library  training  in  In 
diana,  217. 

Hagerstown    (Md.)    library,   report,    157. 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  The  librarian  in  the  high 
school   (abstract),  29. 

Hallepk,  Reuben  P.,  As  others  see  us,  381. 

Hamlin,  Myra  L,  appointment,  322. 

Hammond,  Rebtcca  M.,  appointment,  350. 

Hanson,    Stella   E,  appointment,  322. 

Hardman,  Elisabeth,  appointment,  199,  363. 

Harper  memorial  library  (Chicago  univer- 
sity)   fund,   III. 

Harris,  Nellie,  endowment  of  Bucyrus  (O.) 
memorial  library,  418. 

Harris,  Wm.  T.,  list  of  writings  available,  15. 

Harron   (Mrs),  Julia,  appointment,  329. 

Hart,  Minerva,  A  tropical  library  (Trini- 
dad), 379- 

Hartford    (Conn.)   public  library,  report,  416. 

Harvard  university  library,  report,  198; 
acquisition  of  R.   A.   Bowie's   library,  38. 

Harvey,  Elizabeth,   death,  327. 

Harwood,    Helen,    appointment,    227. 

Hasbrouck,  Mary  K,  Government  documents 
and  the  small  library,  52;  on  reinforced 
binding,  349. 

Hasse,  A.  R.,  The  social  opportunity  of  the 
public   library,   344. 

Hassler,  Harriet  E.,  Some  notes  on  chil- 
dren's   books    (abstract),    136. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  public  library,  lists  of  pic- 
ture bulletins,   157;   report,   157. 

Haviland,  Grace  K.,  appointment,  243. 

Hawkins,   Eleanor  E.,  appointment,  329. 

Hawley,  Edna  M.,  appointment,  279. 

Hay  memorial  library.  See  John  Hay  me- 
morial   library. 

Hay  (Mrs)  John,  gift  of  map  room  equip- 
ment to   Brown  university  library,   198. 

Hayward,    Celia   A.,   Advertising   libraries,   7 

Hazeltine,   Mary    E.,   personal,   323.  ' 

Heath,   Julia   W.,   personal,   74. 

Heckman,    Frank    B.,    death,    109. 
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Helena   (Mont.)  public  library,  report,  420. 

Henderson,  Kate  A.,  personal,  75. 

Hepburn,  W.  M.,  Reference  work   (extract), 

399. 

Hershberger,  Mary  M.  W.,  appointment,  320. 

Higgins,   Marion  V.,  appointment,  41. 

High  school  girls,  preference  in  choice  of 
books,  289. 

High  school,  librarian  in  (Hall),  29. 

High  school  librarians  of  New  York,  meet- 
ing, 272. 

High  school  libraries,  408;  booklist,  156. 

Hild,   F.    H.,   resignation,    190. 

Hill,  Helen,  appointment,  350. 

Hines,  Mabel  L,  appointment,  353. 

Hines,  Mrs  P.  E.,  gift  of  medical  library  to 
North    Carolina   university,    112. 

Hirshberg.  Herbert  S.,  appointment,  74- 

Hobart    (Mrs),  Amy  S.,  appointment,  322. 

Hobart,  Frances,  Reaching  the  rural  popula- 
tion, 373. 

Hoevenberg,  Elizabeth  van,  appointment,  112. 

Holidays,  list  of  books  on,  365. 

Hollis   (N.  H.)   social  library,  report,  157. 

Homestead,  Pa.,  Carnegie  library,  report,  74. 

Honolulu,    library   building,   ^(i. 

Hooker,  D.  Ashley,  appointment,  11 1. 

Hopkins,  Julia  A.,  appointment,  417. 

Houston,  (jertrude,  appointment,  155. 

Houston     (Tex.)     Carnegie    library,     report, 

279. 
Howe,   Samuel  G.,  Letters   (review),  280. 
Howell,  Elizabeth  S.,  appointment,  327. 
Howze    (Mrs)     K.   M.,  appointment,  278. 
Hoyt,    Stella   R.,   appointment,   322. 
Huestis,  Alma,  appointment,  322. 
Humphreys,    Antoinette    M.,   The    other    side 

(1  e,  on  special  library  bindings),  300. 
Hunt,  Edith  E.,  appointment,  'jd. 
Husenetler,  Gertrude,  appointment,  322. 

lies,  G.,  James   Hulme  Canfield,   176. 

Illinois  federation  of  women's  clubs,  gift  of 
traveling  libraries  to  Illinois  library  com- 
mission, 363. 

Illinois  library  association,  appointment  of 
committees,    109;   meetings,   302,  385-392. 

— ,  legislative  committee,  388. 

Illinois,  library  extension  (Ahern),  55;  leg- 
islation,  239,   262,   267,   301. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission,  301 ; 
meeting,  363. 

Illinois  library  law,  181;  (Ed.),  262;  267;  bill 
passed,  301. 

Illinois  library  school,  26,  70,  100,  154,  224, 
320,  350,  394. 

Illinois  state  historical  society,  Lincoln  ex- 
hibition, 74. 

Illinois  university  library,  report,  201,  278. 

Illinois    University    Studies,    distribution,    15. 

Importation   of   books    (Cutter),    37.  K 

Index    to    professional     periodical    literature* 
(Ed.),  178. 

Indexes  to  magazines    (Ed.).   262. 


"Indexers*'    office    (New    York    City),    office 

opened,   414. 
Indiana  library  commission,  report,  330. 
Interesting  things  in  print,  24,  113,  156,  196, 

227,  270,  303,  415. 
Indiana  library  school,  191,  217,  393. 
Indiana   state   library,   report,   244. 
Indianapolis  library  club,  meetings,   104. 
Indianapolis     Public     library,      relations     to 

schools,  25. 
Insect  pests.     Sec  Ants. 
Institut  international  de  bibliographie,  55. 
International  arbitration,  book  list,   156. 
International  cooperation,  55. 
International       library      congress,       Brussels 

(1910),   announcement,  404. 
Interstate  library  conference    (Ohio,  Indiana, 

Kentucky)  at  Louisville,  398. 
Iowa  City  library  club,  meetings,  274. 
Iowa  library  association,  meetings,  153. 
Iowa  library  commission,  meeting,  407. 
Irvin,  Th.  J.,   Music  in  public  libraries    (ab- 
stract),  152. 
Irving,    Washington,    exhibition    of    material 

in   New   York  public  library,  417. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  public  library,  report, 
160,  202. 

Jacobs,  Henry,  More  guides  to  reference 
books,  297. 

James  V.  Brown  library  (Williamsport, 
Pa,),  report,  328;  exhibition  of  paintings, 
39;  monthly  list  of  acquisitions,  303;  open- 
ing of  reference   room,  242. 

Japan,  library  meeting  of  the  Yamaguchi 
prefecture,  397. 

Japan,  public   libraries    (Sano),  214. 

Jeffers,  Le  Roy,  Book  buying  (extract),  348. 

Jennings,  Judson  T.,  Municipal  service  in 
libraries,  209;  Municipal  civil  service  in 
libraries,  250. 

Jewell,  Agnes,  The  public  library  and  the 
school  problem,   117. 

John  Crerar  library,  report,  200. 

John  Hay  memorial  library  (Brown  univer- 
sity), 241. 

Johnson,  Alice   S.,  appointment,   154,  321. 

Johnson,    Edith,    appointment,    269. 

Johnson,  Roxanna,  appointment,  154,  321. 

Johnston,   Esther,   appointment,    194. 

Johnston,  Sarah  E.,  appointment,  329. 

Johnston,  W.  Dawson,  appointment,  278 

Joliet    (III.),    library    conditions,    244. 

Jones,  Fannie,  appointment,  70. 

Jones,   Mabel   D.,  appointment,  322. 

Jones,    Martha,    personal,    397. 

Josephson,  A.  G.  S.,  Suggested  revision  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  constitution,  260.  See  also 
.  Stemeck. 

Journalism,  collection  in  Pratt  institute  free 
library,  242. 

Juvenile  books  for  %mall  library  (Kelly), 
367. 
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Kansas,  Library  club;  meetings,  185. 

Kansas  state  normal  school,  Labrary  instruc- 
tion, 70. 

Kearney   (N.  Y.)  public  library,  report,  39. 

Keen,  W.  W.,  Library  book  stacks  without 
daylight   (reprint),  290. 

Keller,  Helen,  personal,  25. 

Keller,  Helen  R.,  appointment,  242,  277. 

Kelly,  Beatrice  M.,  Work  in  a  small  library, 
45;  Selection  of  juvenile  books  for  a  small 
library,  367. 

Kenosha  (Wis.),  Gilbert  M.  Simmons  li- 
brary, report,  418. 

Kentucky  state  library  association,   meetings, 

33- 

Keogh,  A.,  The  training  of  college  students 
in  bibliography,  124;  English  and  Ameri- 
can libraries,  131. 

Kerr,  Lilian  C,  appointment,  iii. 

Kildal,  Ame,  appointment,  73. 

Kimball,  Florence  B.,  appointment,  38. 

King,  Gertrude,  personal,  268. 

King.  Julit  E.,  appointment,  327. 

Kingley,  Lydia  E.,  appointment,  329. 

Kingsley,  Arline,  appointment,  350. 

Knepper,  Myrtle,  appointment,  225. 

Knowlton.   Ruth,  appointment,  322. 

Kozlik,  Alice  J.,  appointment,  353. 

Krause,  Louise  B.,  resignation,  364. 

Kroeger,  Alice  B.,  Guide  to  the  study  and 
use  of  reference  books,  2d  ed.  (review),  51. 

Kroeger,  Alice  B.,  death  (Ed.),  383;  resolu- 
tion of  sympathy,  413;  417. 

Kryder,  Agnes,  appointment,   320,  350. 

Laboring  classes  and  libraries,  406. 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  public  library,  establish- 
ment of  branch  at   Lakeport,    157. 

Lakeport   (N.  H.),  branch  library,  157. 

Lane,  Grace,   appointment,  322. 

Lange,  Ida  L.,  appointment,  351. 

Lanius,  Helen,  death,  397. 

Lawrence  (Kas.)  public  library,  endowment 
for  books  in  German,  76, 

Lawrence,   Edith    C,   appointment,   353. 

Lea,   Qara,  .personal,   397. 

League  of  library  commissioners,  meeting  in 
Chicago,  65;  meeting  at  Bretton  Woods, 
224,  313. 

Leatherman,  Minnie,  appointment,  322,  331. 

Lee,  George  W.,  Commercial  research  (ab- 
stract), 267, 

Lee,    H.    (Gertrude,   appointment,   416. 

Leeds   (Eng.)   public  libraries,  report,  421. 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  donation  of  library  on 
AVisconsin  history  to  Superior  (Wis.)  pub- 
lic library,  419:  appointment,  294,  295. 

Lenox  college  (Hopkinton,  la.),  receipt  of 
gift  of  books,  74. 

Lenox  library,  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
prints,  278. 

Leonard,   Mabel  E.,  appointment,  242. 

Levinger,   Nora  C,  appointment,  353. 

Lewis,  Cecilia,  appointment,  353. 

Lewis   (Mrs),  Evelyn  S.,  resignation.  161. 


Liberty    (Mo.)    William    Jewell    college,    li- 
brary   building   opened,   41. 
Librarian  in  the  high  school   (Hall),  29. 
Librarians,  personal'  interest  in  work   (Ed.), . 

Librarians,  position  in  library  (WoodruflF), 
81. 

Librarians,   principles   of   work    (Foss),   77. 

Librarians,    qualifications    (Foote),    342. 

Librarians,   responsibility    (Goodrich),    13. 

Librarians  deceased  in  1908,   16. 

Librarian's  canons  of  ethics    (Bolton),  204. 

"Librarian's   creed"    (leaflet),  233. 

Libraries;  cost  of  maintenance,  347. 

Libraries,  relation  to  education  (Canfield), 
120. 

Libraries,  small;  See  Small  libraries. 

Libraries,  social  opportunity   (Hasse),  344. 

Libraries  and  schools  (Ed.),  294;  general 
considerations  (Jewell),  117;  Buffalo,  141, 
143;  Cincinnati,  144;  Chicago,  143;  Cleve- 
land, 142;  Dayton,  144;  Detroit,  145: 
Indianapolis,  144;  Kansas  City,  144; 
Louisville,  146;  New  York,  142;  Pitts- 
burg, 143. 

Library    advertising,    365. 

Library  assistants,  opportunities  (Rath- 
bone),  333;  salaries,  94. 

Library  commissions  of  the  New  England 
states,   meetings,    150. 

library  conferences  (Ed.),  178;  usefulness 
(Halleck),  381. 

Library  copyright  league,  meetings,  223,.  313. 

Library  extension,  Indiana,  239. 
,  North  Carolina,  112. 

Library   fires,    332. 

Library  gifts:  Adrian  (Mich.|)  public  li- 
brary, building  (Carnegie),  11 1;  Alstead 
(Mass.)  public  library,  building  (Shedd), 
109:  Boston  public  library,  Moulton  col- 
lection, 38;  Brown  university,  equipment 
of  map  room  (Mrs.  John  Hay),  198; 
John  Hay  memorial  library,  241 ;  Bucyrus 
(O.)  memorial  library,  endowment  (Har- 
ris), 418;  California  university,  building 
(Doc),  42;  Charles  City  (la.)  public  li- 
brary, Chapman  collection,  40;  Chicago 
university,  library  building  fund  (Rocke- 
feller and  others),  iii;  Cincinnati  public 
library,  branches  (Carnegie),  11 1;  Cleve- 
land public  library,  branches  (Carnegie), 
75;  Dubuque  (la.)  Carnegie- Stout  public 
library,  W.  B.  Allison  collection,  158; 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  library  building  fund 
(the  Misses  Failing),  112;  Fostoria  (O.) 
public  library,  mayor's  salary,  iii ;  Fred- 
erick (Md.)  public  library,  building 
(Artz),  157;  Harvard  university  library, 
Bowie  collection,  38;  Honolulu,  library 
building  (Carnegie),  76;  Lenox  college 
(Hopkinton,  la.)  library.  Young  collec- 
tion, 74'  Manitoba  public  library,  branch 
(Carnegie),  202;  Marysville  (O.)  public 
library,  building  (Carnegie),  74;  Mound 
Bayou   (Miss.)   library  building  fund   (Car- 
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negie),  112;  Milton  (Wis.)  college,  build- 
ing (Coon),  III;  New  Orleans  public  li- 
brary, branch  (Carnegie),  279;  New  York 
public  library,  Tissot  paintings  (SchiflF), 
199;  North  Carolina  university,  Hines 
collection,  112;  Rock  Island,  Augustana 
college  library,  building  fund  (Deukmann), 
III;  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  public  library, 
branch  (Carnegie),  158;  Santa  Cruz 
(Cal.)  public  library,  building  (Carnegie), 
42;  Seattle  public  library,  branches  (Car- 
negie), 245;  Superior  (Wis.)  public  li- 
brary, Legler  collection  (Legler),  419; 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  public  library.  Smith 
collection,  362;  Tipton  (la.)  public  li- 
brary, Focht  library,  418;  Westfield  (N. 
Y.)  public  library,  building  (Patterson), 
60;  William  Jewell  college  (Liberty,  Mo.) 
library,  building  (Carnegie),  41;  Wilming- 
ton institute  free  library,  endowment 
(Bancroft),  277;  Wisconsin  library  school, 
scholarships  (Pereles),  27;  Wisconsin  uni- 
versity library,  Lloyd  collection,  40;  Par- 
son's collection,   159. 

Library  handicraft,  course  at  Colorado  State 
Agricultural  college,  28. 

Library   institute,   Danbury,   Conn.,   317. 

Library  management  (Leffmann),  36;  (Wil- 
son),   168;    in   small   libraries,    156. 

Library    meeting   in   England,    report,    348. 

Library  methods,  relative  importance  (El- 
mendorf),   281. 

Library    records    (small    libraries),    11. 

Library  schools,  reports  from  directors,  26- 
28,  70-72,  I00-IQ2,  154-154  I9i-I94»  224- 
227,  268-270,  320-323,  350-354,  394-397;  See 
also   Summer  schools. 

Library   seminar   at    Syracuse   university,   27. 

Library   spirit,    17. 

Library  statistics,  191. 

Library  supervision,  Illinois,  bill  in  legisla- 
ture,  181. 

Texas,  bill  in  legislature.   i8t. 

Utah,  239. 

Library    tax    (Cooper),    381. 

Library    training    (Price),    338. 

Library-gymnasium  committee  in  Utah 
.(Ed.),    382. 

Library   of  Congress,  want  lists,  270. 

Licensing    of    librarians    (Ohio),    239. 

Lighting   of    libraries    (Marks)    29. 

Lilly,   Anne    E,   appointment,   418. 

Lincoln    (Neb.)    public    library,    report,    330. 

Lindale,    Grace,   appointment,   2i58. 

Livingston    Co.    (N.    Y.)    library    extension, 

157. 

Lloyd,  Henry  Demarest,  gift  of  library  to 
Univ.    of    Wis.,    40. 

Los  Angeles  public  library,  report,  147;  in- 
vestigation by  civil  service  commission,  76. 

Loshe,  Lilie  D.,  Early  American  fiction  (re- 
view), 63. 

Lotz,  Evelyn  M.,  appointment,  353. 

Louisiana  library  association,  call  for  meet- 
ing to  organize,  414. 


Louisville     (Ky.)    library    conference,    398.     ' 
Lucas,  W.  H.,  Systematic  guidance  of  young 

people's  reading  (extract),  398. 
Lucht,  Julius,  appointment,  322,  330. 
Lyman,  Edna,  appointment,  420. 
Lynne,    Edith    (Saunders),    death,    193. 
Lytle,    Mary,    appointment,    329. 

McCabe,   Margaret   B.,   personal,   327. 

McCarthy,  Ada  J.,  appointment,  227,  323. 

McGill  university  (Montreal),  traveling  li- 
brary  system,   421. 

Mclntirc,    Ella,    appointment,    320. 

McLachlan,  Nancy  C,  appointment,  418 

MacMahon,   Grace,  appointment,  26. 

McMahon,  Eva,  appointment,  321. 

MacMurchy,    Marjorie,    appointment,   321. 

McNeill,   Norah,  appointment,  225,  321. 

Macomber,  Mary  E.,  death,  109. 

Macpherson,   Maud  R.,   appointment,  28,   11 1. 

Machine    shop    practice,    booklist,    156. 

Madison  (N.  J.)  public  library,  local  libra- 
rians' meeting,  277. 

Magazine   editors    (Wyer),   212. 

Magazine    reading    (Bronson),    408. 

Magazine    subscription    agencies    (Ed.),    383. 

Magazines    in    a    small    library    (Rathbone), 

377. 
Magazines,    temporary    bindings    (Dickmson), 

Maine   library   association,   meetings,   34. 
Maiden    (Mass.)    public   library,    report,    198. 
Malone,    Alberta,    appointment,    100. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)   city  library,  report,  276. 
Manistee    (Mich.)    public  library,   report,   74. 
Manitoba  public   library,   receipt   of  Carnegie 

gift   for  branch,   202. 
Manny,    Ethel wyn,    appointment,    417. 
Mark,  E.  H.,  schools  and  libraries   (extract), 

398. 

Marks,    Mary,    appointment,   418. 

Martin,    Arabella,    appointment,    243. 

Martin,   Jean   B.,   appointment,   350. 

Marvin,  C6rnelia,  personal,  420. 

Marysville,   O.,   Carnegie   library  gift,   74. 

Mason,    Julia,    appointment,    364. 

Massachusetts  library  club,  meetings,  104, 
274,  408. 

Massachusetts  (Western)  library  club,  meet- 
ings,   185. 

Mayberry,   Genevieve,   appointment,  323. 

Mead,  Ralph,  The  value  of  the  study  refer- 
ence  work   in    public    schools,    258. 

Medford    (Mass.)    public  library,  report,  416. 

Medical  literature  in  public  libraries  (Black), 
180. 

Mendenhall,  Ida  M.,  outline  on  the  course 
of  study  in  library  methods    (review),  25! 

Merrill,    Winifred    B.,   appointment,   322. 

Messer,  Angie,  appointment,  322,  363. 

Metz,    Corinne   A.,    appointment,    243. 

Meyer,    H.    H.    B.,    appointment,    102. 

Michigan  library  association,  meeting,  *  319, 
356,   410. 

Miller,    Edyth,   appointment,  327, 
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Miller,   Zana   K.,   personal,   41. 

Milton,  exhibition  at  Harvard  college  li- 
brary, 38. 

Milton  (Wis.)  college,  receipt  of  gift  by 
Miranda  B.  Coon  for  library,  iii. 

Milwaukee    public    library,    report,    244. 

Minneapolis  public  library,  receipt  of  gift  of 
branch  from   C.   C.  Weber,  244. 

Minnesota  fibrary  association,  meetings,  189, 
356. 

Minnesota  public  library  commission,  re- 
port,  159. 

Mississippi  library  association,  call  for  meet- 
ing to  organize,  362;  organization,  414. 

Missouri    library    association,    meetings,    411. 

Missouri    library    commission,    report,    331. 

Mitchell,    S.    Louise,    appointment,    329,    364. 

Moffett  (Mrs)  H.  A.,  How  the  money  was 
spent  at   Elwood   library,  349. 

Monongahela  valley  library  association, 
meetings,  232. 

Montana    library    association,    meetings,    107. 

Moore,   George   A.,   personal,  363. 

Moore,    Irene    H.,    appointment,    417. 

Moran,    Claire,   personal,    100. 

Morrison-Reeves  library  (Richmond,  Ind.) 
report,    364. 

Moulton,  Louise  Chandler,  library  given  to 
Boston    public    library,    38. 

Mudge,    Isadore    G.,    personal,    39. 

Muncie    (Ind.)    public   library,    report,   244. 

Municipal  civil  service  in  libraries  (Jen- 
nings),  250;    See   also    Civil    service. 

Municipal  reference  libraries,  Committee  on, 
266. 

Music   in   public   libraries    (Irvin),    152. 

Music    and    art    clubs    as    auxiliaries,    407. 

"Mystery  of  the  miniature,"  novel  (review), 
190. 

National  association  of  state  libraries,  meet- 
ings,  315. 

National    bibliographies,    25. 

National  educational  association,  coopera- 
tion with  A.  L.  A.,  24. 

— Library  department  abolished*  (Ed.),  293; 
continued  for  the  ensuing  year  (Ed.),  382; 
meeting,  317. 

—Meetings,   153,    189,  317. 

National  municipal  league,  committee  on 
municipal   reference  libraries,  266. 

Nash,     Harriet,    appointment,    40. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Carnegie  library,  report, 
161. 

Nebraska  library  association,  meetings,  319, 
412. 

New    Bedford    public    library,    report,    109. 

New  books,  114,  246,  279,  365,  422. 

New    Britain    (Conn.)    institute,    report,    327. 

New  England  states,  library  commissions* 
joint   meeting,   150. 

New  Hampshire  library  association,  meet- 
ings,   312,    358. 

New  Jersey  library  association,  meetings, 
236. 


New  Jersey  public  library  commission,  re- 
port,   199. 

New  Jersey  public  library  commission,  ex- 
hibits of  textile  fabrics,  39. 

New  Orleans  public  library,  receipt  of  Car- 
negie gift  for  branches,  279. 

New  York  library  club,  meetings,  96,  153, 
186,  275. 

— Harlem  branch,  report,  73. 

— Morrisania  branch,  opening,  39. 

New  York  public  library,  report,  157;  ac- 
quisition of  Tissot  paintings,  decorations, 
242;  exhibition  of  Washington  Irving  ma- 
terial, 417;  exhibition  of  prints,  200;  sta- 
tistics of  salaries,  415. 

— Bixby  branch  opened,  417. 

— Hamilton  Fish  park  branch,   158. 

New   York   society   library,    report,    157,   328. 

New  York  state  library  association,  meet- 
ings,   186;    (Lake    George    meeting),    343; 

359. 

New  York  state  library  school,  27,  71,  100, 
192,    225,    352,    395. 

Newark  medical  library  association,  72- 

Newark  public  library,  report,  iio;  tech- 
nical   dept.,    no;    German    books,    38. 

Newberry    library    (Chicago),    report,    158. 

Newman,    Magdaline,    appointment,    322. 

Newspaper  bulletins  furnished  by  students 
of   111.    state   library   school.   40. 

Newspapers  abolished  in  Brooklyn  public 
library,   157. 

Newspapers   in    libraries    (Tripp),   298. 

Nice,    Municipal    library    (Dana),    19. 

Nichol,    Ethel,   appointment.   420. 

Nichols,   Emily   L.,   personal,   26. 

Nijhoff's    index    to    Dutch    periodicals,    366. 

Nimes.    Municipal    library    (Dana),    19. 

Norfolk     (Va.)    public    library,    report.    245. 

Normal    schools,    library    instruction    in,    147. 

North    Carolina,   library   extension,    112. 

North  Carolina  library  association,  meet- 
ings,   35. 

North  Carolina  state  library  commission, 
202. 

North  Carolina  university  library,  report, 
160;  receipt  of  gift  of  medical  library  of 
P.    E.    Hines,    112. 

North    Dakota    library    commission,    239. 

Northwest   library   conference,   meetings,    189. 

Nova   Scotia  libraries,  415. 

Novels,   method   of   judging    (Shuman),   259. 

Novels  purchased  in  largest  numbers  (A. 
L.    A.    list),   303, 

Noyes,    Miriam,    appointment,    322,    329. 

Nunn,  Janet   H.,  appointment,  202. 

Oakley,    Minnie    M.,    personal,    40,    202. 
Oberlin    college    library,    report,    200. 
O'Brien,   Myra  L.,  appointment,  70,   154. 
Ohio   library   association,   meetings,    188,   392- 

394. 
Oklahoma   City   public   library,   report,   201. 
Oklahoma    library   association,    meetings,    i8g. 
Omaha   public   library,   report,   161. 
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One  of  the  olden  time,  A.  L.  A.  and  A.  L. 

I.,  53. 
Ontario  library  association,  meeting  of  igog, 

98»    182;    proceedings    published,   415. 
Ontario,   report  on   libraries,    162. 
Open    shelves     (Westboro     public     library), 

302. 
Osborne,   Julia    S.,   appointment,    322. 
Ottawa,   Carnegie   library,   activity    (Burpee), 

94. 

Pacific  northwest  library  association,  or- 
ganization   and    first    meeting,    318. 

Packard  library  (Salt  Lake  City),  work  for 
the  blind,  227. 

Paddock,  Alice  M.,  make  room  for  the  doc- 
uments,   126. 

Paintings  in  the  Library  of  Congress  (Wil- 
bur), 231. 

Palmer,  Mary  B.,  appointment,  268. 

Pamphlets,  arrangement  of  (Cochrane),  254; 
(Dewey),    261;    (Josephson),    309. 

Parker,  Mary,  appointment,   102. 

Parmele,  Ella  G.,  personal,  158;  appoint- 
ment,   329. 

Parsons,  Frank,  library  on  economics  be- 
queathed  to   University  of  Wisconsin,    159. 

Patterson,  Miss  H.  W.,  gift  of  library  build- 
ing to  Westfield,   N.  Y.,  60. 

Patton,    Adah,   appointment,    154. 

Peck,    Eva,    appointment,    155. 

Pekin    (111.)    public    library,    report,    418. 

Pemberton,   W.    Y.,   appointment,   245. 

Pennsylvania  free  circulating  library  for  the 
blind,    report,    no. 

Pennsylvania  library  club,  meetings,  36,  69, 
151,   232,   413. 

Peoria  (111.)  public  library  report,  74;  open- 
ing  of   branch,   419. 

Pereles,  Hon.  J.  M.,  gift  of  scholarships  to 
Wisconsin   library    school,    27. 

Periodicals,    binding    of,    416. 

Perkins,    Grace    E.,    appointment,    320. 

Perry,    Anna    M.,    death,    75. 

Peters,   Orpha  M.,   appointment,   364. 

Petitclerc,   Anna   L.,   appointment,  40. 

Philadelphia  public  library,  Chestnut  Hill 
branch,    73. 

Photographic    facsimiles     (Dewey),    22. 

Picture    bulletins    (Cowing),    237. 

Pictures    for    libraries,   25. 

Pinkum,    Anna    S.,    appointment,    418. 

Pittsburgh,    Carnegie   library,    report,   363. 

Pittsburg,  Carnegie  training  school  for  chil- 
dren's librarians,  70,   100,  224,  320,  350. 

Polar   regions,   list  of  books  on,  365. 

Pope,  Seth  E.,  appointment,  327. 

Popular  education  in  literature   (Gauss),  234. 

Port    of    Spain    (Trinidad)    librar>',    379. 

Porter,  W.  P.,  Trustees'  duties  (extract), 
401. 

Portland  (Ore.)  library  association,  report, 
161. 

Post.  Wm.  L.,  method  of  distributing  pub- 
lic documents,  49,  68. 


Potter,    Carrie,    appointment,   27. 

Power,  Effie  L.,  appointment,  329. 

Pratt  institute  ifree  library,  report,  39;  col- 
lection   of   writings    on    journalism,    242. 

Pratt  institute  library  school,  loi,  192,  269, 
321. 

Prendergast,    Mary   E.,   appointment,   322. 

Prentiss,    Mabel    E.,   personal,  76. 

Price,  Anna  May,  special  library  training, 
338. 

Price,  Helen  U.,  possibilities  for  work  with 
children  in  small  libraries,  121. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  public  library,  report, 
242. 

Provo    (Utah)    public   library,  opening,  41. 

Pruyn,    (Mrs)    J.    V.   L.,   death,    352. 

Public  documents,  general  use,  316;  ar- 
rangement in  depository  libraries,  30;  dis- 
tribution (Post),  49;  (Hasbrouck),  52; 
utilization  in  small  libraries  (Ballard),  84; 
Paddock),    126;     (Buynitzky),    126. 

Publishers,  view  of  books    (Ed.),  93. 

Pugsley,  Maud  M.,  appointment,  331. 

Putnam,  G.   H.,  on  copyright    (abstract),  96. 

Questionnaires    (poem),    300. 
''Quitter"    leaflet,    25. 

Randolph,    Theresa,    appointment,    76. 

Raney   library    (Raleigh,    N.    C),   report,   41. 

Rank,    Zclia    M.,    appointment,    26. 

Rathbonc,  Frances,  magazines  in  a  small  li- 
brary,   377. 

Rathbone,     Georgia,    appointment,    328. 

Rathbonc,  Josephine  A.  The  opportunity  of 
the    library   assistant,    333. 

Reading  camp  association  (Canada),  report, 
246. 

Reading  course  for  librarians,  questions  for 
1909,    18. 

Reading   room   shelves,  arrangement    (Soule), 

134. 
Records    for  a   small   library,    11. 
Redlands    (Cal.)    public   library.     See   Smiley 

library. 
Reference    books    (Jacobs),    297. 
Reference   work    (Hepburn),   399. 
Reference    libraries,    Committee    on,    266. 
Regina    (Sask.,    Can.)    public    library,    report, 

332. 
Reinforced   binding,   300,    303,   349;    (Bailey), 

380 ;     ( Hasbrouck) ,    349. 
Renninger,     Elizabeth,    appointment,     102. 
Research,    Commercial    (Lee),   267. 
Responsibilities    of    librarians,     13. 
Rest   rooms,   public,  55. 
Rhode    Island    library    association,    meetings, 

275,  414. 
Richards,    Laura    E.,    books    that    boys    like, 

140. 
Richmond    (Ind.)    public   library.   See   Morri- 
son-Reeves  library. 
Ridgway,    (Mrs)    Florence    H.,    appointment, 

353. 
Ritchie,    Elizabeth,    appointment,   321,   351. 
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Roberts,   Edith  M.,  appointment,   155. 

Roberts,  Ethel  D.,  appointment,  241. 

Roberts,  Kate  L.,  club  women  and  pro- 
grams, 205. 

Robertson,    Nellie,    appointment,    321. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  gift  of  funds  to  Chi- 
cago university  for  Harper  memorial  li- 
brary,   III. 

Rockwell,  Anna  G.,  Vacuum  cleaners  for  li- 
braries   (inquiry),    381. 

Roden,  C.  B.,  appointment,  190,  419;  per- 
sonal, 278. 

Rogers,  Bertha  H.,  appointment,  322. 

Rollins  college  (Winter  Park,  Fla.),  opening 
of  new  library  building,  160. 

Rosenberg  library  (Galveston,  Tex.)»  report, 
112. 

Rosenmiiller,  Anoe,  personal,  332. 

Rubber    stamps    (Dewey),   20. 

Rupp.  Julia,  appointment,  327. 

Rural     population    and     libraries     (Hobart), 

Ryerson  library  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.)f  in- 
stitution  of   lecture   course,   418. 

8.,  M.  8.,  An  afterthought  [on  library  train- 
ing], 291. 

Sachs,  Inez,  appointment,  321,  418. 

SaflFord,  W.  E.,  R.  L.  Stevenson's  library 
(abstract),   103. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  branch  building  given,  158. 

St.    Louis    mercantile    library,    report,    ill. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  public  library,  report,  201; 
new  building,  112. 

— Frederick  M.  Crunden  branch  opened,  354. 

San  Jose  (Cal.),  regulation  of  library  ser- 
vice,  420. 

Sanborn,   Martha   C,   appointment,   353. 

Sands,    Effie,    appointment,    320. 

Sano,  T.,  The  public  library  in  Japan,  214; 
Exhibition  material  wanted,  381;  Library 
meeting    in    Japan,    397. 

Sawyer,  Fred,  personal,  26,  loi. 

Sawyer,   Harriet   P.,  personal,  323. 

Scars,    Minnie    E.,    appointment,    418. 

Schiff,  Jac.  H.,  gift  of  Tissot  paintings  to 
New  York  public  library,   199. 

Schneider,  Bertha  M.,  appointment,  225,  321. 

Scholarships,   Wisconsin  library  school,  27. 

Scholes,    Nellie    E.,    appointment,    323. 

School  libraries,  387;  (Mark),  398;  books 
suitable   for,   303. 

School  libraries,  traveling  (Connecticut), 
270. 

Schools,    study   reference   work   in    (Mead), 

258. 

Schools  and  libraries,  general  considerations 
(Jewell),  117;  Buffalo,  141,  143;  Cincin- 
nati, 144;  Chicago,  143;  Cleveland,  142; 
Dayton,  144;  Detroit,  145;  Indianapolis, 
144;  Kansas  City  144;  Louisville,  146; 
New  York,   142;    Pittsburg,   143. 

ScHpps,   Mabel   E.,   personal,   363. 

Sculpture,   list   of  books   on,   25. 

Sears,  Minnie  Earl,  appointment,  39. 


Seattle  public  library,  report,  245;  receipt  of 
Carnegie  gift  for  branch  libraries,  245; 
list  of  books  on  birds,  365;  publications 
offered    for    distribution,    331. 

Selection  of   books    (Stemeck),  290. 

Shaffner,    Mary    H.,    personal,    320. 

Sharp,  Katherine  L.,  Illinois  libraries,  part 
5    (review),  303. 

Shattuck,  Helen  B.,  appointment,  362. 

Shaw,   Robert   Kendall,    appointment,   73. 

Shedd,  J.  G.,  gift  of  library  building  to  Al- 
stead,  N.  H.,  109. 

Shelves   in   reading   rooms    (Soule),    134. 

Shepard,  Harriet,  resignation  and  receipt  of 
mark  of  appreciation,  416. 

Sherman,    Rose,   appointment,    109. 

Sherwood,  Elizabeth,  appointment,  102. 

Shuman,  Edwin  L.,  How  to  judge  novels 
(abstract),  259. 

Simmons,   Ethel,   appointment,  322. 

Simshauser,   Frieda,    102. 

Small  libraries,  art  in  (Van  Buren),  18; 
book  list,  156;  guide  to  management,  156; 
juvenile  books,  367;  magazines,  377;  pub- 
lic documents  (Ballard),  84;  (Bu3mitzky), 
126;  (Paddock),  126;  records,  11;  work 
in  (Kelly),  45;  work  with  children 
(Price),  121. 

Smiley  (A.  K)  library  (Redlands,  Cal.),. 
report,   365. 

Smith,    Anna   D.,    appointment,   323. 

Smith,    Alice    L.,    personal,    191. 

Smith,   Charles    W.,   personal,   331. 

Smith,    Elizabeth,    appointment,    321,    417. 

Smith,  J.  v.,  gift  of  books  to  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)    public  library,  363. 

Smith,    Jean    M.,    appointment,    350. 

Smith,    Nellie    M.,    appointment,    320. 

Smith,   S.   Augusta,   death,   109. 

Smith,  Sophie  E.,  personal,  396. 

Smoking  room,  Alameda  (Cal.)   library,  iia-. 

Snushall,  Mary  McL.,  The  national  library 
and  library  progress  in  (Thile,  174. 

Snushall,    Mary    Mcl^,    appointment,    73. 

Social  opportunity  of  the  public  library 
(Adams),   247. 

Soule,  C.  S.,  Shelves  around  reading  rooms^ 
134. 

South  Carolina  Board  of  Education,  list  of 
books    suitable   for   school   libraries,   303. 

South  Dakota  library  association,  meeting,. 
360. 

Southern  educational  association,  dept  of 
libraries,    meeting,    69. 

Southern  Worcester  library  club,  meetings,. 
410. 

Special    collections    (Ed.),    178. 

Special  collections:  Wm.  B.  Allison  library,. 
158;  Bowie  collection,  38;  Catt  collection^ 
40;  Chapman  collection,  40;  Focht  collec- 
tion, 418;  Hines  library,  ij2;  Legler  col- 
lection, 419;  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  col- 
lection, 38;  Parsons  collection,  159;  J.  V. 
Smith  library,  362;  Tissot  paintings,  199; 
J.    Carlton    Young   collection,    74. 
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'for,  303,  349;    (Bailey);  380. 

SpoflFord,  A.  R.,  obituary  and  review  of 
memorial   publication    (£d.)f   218. 

Spokane    public    library,    report,    202. 

Spray,  Edith,  personal,  26,   loi. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  city  library,  report,  27t^ 
416;    "current    events    table,"   417. 

Stanger,  Marion   E.,  appointment,  350. 

Stansbury,  Alta,  appointment,  320,  332.    '  . 

Stanton,  Th.,  manual  of  American  literature, 
Tauchnitz   editipn,   217. 

Starr,    Jessie    H.,    appointment,    353. 

Statistics  of  use  of  libraries,   191. 

Steele,  Elizabeth  K.,  appointment,  353. 

Steele,   Katherine   D.,   appointment,  322,   365. 

Steenberg,    Jeanette,    personal,    354,    395. 
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178. 
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ment, 320. 

Subject  headings    (Crawford),   127. 

Summer  schools  in  library  economy:  Ala- 
bama, 323 ;  Qiautauqua,  323 ;  Indiana,  194, 
-217,  323;  Iowa,  195,  324;  Michigan,  155, 
3^^;  Minnesota,  195;  New  York,  195,  325; 
Pratt  institute,  270;  Simmons  college,  155; 
Washington    (state),   227. 

Sunday    newspapers,    abolishment    of    comic  , 
supplements,   25,    113. 

Superior  (Wis.)  public  library,  receipt  of 
gift  by  Henry  E.  Legler  of  collection  of 
sources    on    Wisconsin   history,   419. 

Sutton,    Elizabeth,    appointment,    41. 

Sweetman,    Myrtle   M.,   appointment,   353. 

Swezey,  Anne  D.,  Binding  records,  5. 
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Smith,  363;  list  of  books  on  applied  sci- 
ence,  363. 

Syracuse  university  library  school,  27,  71, 
154,    395. 

Tacoma  public  library,  report,  365;  special 
room   for  bills  in  legrislature,    112. 

Tax  for  maintenance  of  libraries  (Cooper), 
381.. 

Technical  libraries,  trained  service  in  (Ed.), 
219. 

Tennessee    library   association,   tneotings,    107. 


Tennessee   state   library  commission,   202. 

Texas,  library  supervision   (bill  passed),  181. 

Texas  university  library,   report,   160. 

Things   that   matter    (Elmendorf),   281. 

Thompson,    Grace,    appointment,    363. 

Thomson,  John,  biography,  296. 

Three    factors    in   civilization    (Dana),   43. 

Three   feet  of  books    (Eliot),    183. 

Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  death,  241;  auction  cata- 
log of  personal  library,  416. 

Tipton  (la.)  public  library,  receipt  of  medi- 
cal library  of  Dr  G.  S.  Focht,  418. 

Tissot  paintings  of  old  testament  topics, 
given  by  Jac.  H.  Schiff  to  New  York 
public    library,    199. 

Tobitt,  Edith,  A  suggestion  for  president 
of  A.   L.   A.,  380. 

Toledo    public    library,    report,    200. 

Toronto  public  library,  list  of  accessions, 
415. 

Toronto    reference    library,    opening,   421. 

Touzalin,   Clara,  appointment,  321. 

Towner,  Isabel  I.,  appointment,  242. 

Traveling  libraries,  Illinois,  363. 

Traveling  library  system  of  McGill  univer- 
sity  library    (Toronto),   421. 

Traveling    school   libraries,    Connecticut,   270. 

Trees,.  Merle   J.,   personal,    26. 

Townsend,    Eliza,    appointment,   322,   419. 

Training   for  librarians    (M.   S.    S.)»  291. 

Trenton    (N.   J.),    educational   agencies,   415. 

Tri-State  (Ind.,  Ky.  and  O.)  library  meet- 
ing,   319. 

Trinidad  public  library  at  Port  of  Spain,  379. 

Tripp,  Geo.  H.,  Newspapers  in  libraries? 
298. 

True,  Ellen,  resignation,  1 1 1 ;  appointment, 
194. 

Trustees'   duties    (Porter),  401. 

Tucker,    lone,    appointment,    332. 

Tunbridge,    Helen    E.,    death,    363. 

Turner,   Emily,  appointment,  269. 

Typewritten  library  lists,    196. 

U.    8.    Bureau    of    Education,    statistics    of 

public  school  and  society  libraries,  303. 
University    library,    position    (Hadley),    115. 
Utah,    library    supervision,   239. 
Utley,    Geo.    B.,    Reinforced   binding,    300. 

Vacuum  cleaners  for  libraries  (inquiry), 
381. 

Van  Buren,  Maud,  The  small  library  and  art, 
18. 

Van  d'Carr,  Sarah  C,  personal,  277. 

Victoria     (Australia)    public    library,    report, 
1 1.3. 
''  Virden,    Lucile,    appointment,    268,    331. 

Virginia    library    association ;    meetings,    188. 

Virginia    state    library,    report,    160. 

Virginia  state  library  association,  organiza- 
tion,   41. 

Vitz.   Carl   P.   P.,  appointment,   328. 
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Waco    (Tex.)    public   library,   report,  245. 

Wads  worth  atheneum,  completion  of  rooms, 
416. 

Wales,  list  of  books  on,  303. 

Wallace,  Charlotte  E.,  appointment,  332. 

Wandell,  Caroline,  appointment,  27. 

Ward,  Annette  P.,  appointment,  329. 

Ward,    Gilbert,    appointment,    193. 

Washington  coun^  free  library  (Hagers- 
town,  Md.),  report,  157. 

Washington  (state),  public  libraries  eman- 
cipated from*  jurisdiction  of  civil  service 
commission,   420. 

Watkins,  Mary  E.,  appointment,  194. 

Webber    (Miss)   E.  G.,  personal,  40.  • 

Weber,  Charles  C,  gift  of  branch  to  Minne- 
apolis public  library,  244. 

Weil,    Marion,   appointment,   364. 

Wellington  (New  Zealand)  public  library, 
advertising   methods,   365. 

Wellman,    Hiller    C,    appointment,   416. 

Welsh,    Charles,    personal,    199. 

Werrey.   Edna,  appointment,  322. 

West  Point,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  dis- 
tribution   of   publications,    15. 

Westboro  (Mass.)  public  library,  open 
shelves,    302. 

Western  reserve  university,  71,  102,  155, 
322,   352,   396. 

Western  reserve  university  alumni  associa- 
tion,  meeting,   71. 

Westfield  (N.  Y.)  public  library,  building 
(illus.),  60. 

Weygandt,  C,  Celtic  revival    (abstract),  235. 

Wharton,  Miss  M.  B.,  appointment,  26. 

Wheeler,   Joseph   L.,   appointment,   327. 

Whitbeck   (Mrs)   Alice  G.,  resignation,  332. 

White,    Mabel    G.,    appointment,    73. 

White,  Wiebe,  appointment,  26. 

Whittaker,  Alfred  E.,  resignation,  330. 

Whittemore,    Gertrude,    appointment,    73. 

Whittier,    Florence    B.,   appointment,   364. 

Wilbur,  Wm.  A.,  Paintings  in  the  Library 
of    Congress    (abstract),   231. 

Wilkins,    Alma    L.,    appointment,    322. 

William  Jewell  college,  Liberty,  Mo.,  library 
building   opened,   41. 

Williams,   Archibald,  personal,   161. 

Williams,  Edward  C,  appointment,  364. 


Wilfiamsport  (Pa.)  public  library.  See 
James  V.  Brown  library.  ' 

Willoughby  (O.)  public  library,  tree  plant- 
ing  festival,   364. 

Wilmington  institute  free  library,  report, 
277;   endowment  by  W.   P.   Bancroft,  277. 

Wilson,  Louis  N.,  Common  sense  in  library 
matters,    168. 

Wilson,  Mary  P.,  appointment,  350. 

Wilson,    Richard   E.,   appointment,    157. 

Windsor,  P.  L.,  State  supervision  in  Texas, 
181. 

Windsor,  P.  L.,  appointment,  58,  70. 

Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  public  library,  branch, 
202. 

Winter  Park^  (Fla.),  Rollins  college  library, 
new   building,    160. 

Wisconsin   historical   society,   report,  418. 

Wisconsin  library  commission,  list  of  books 
on    anniversaries    and    holidays,    365. 

Wisconsin  library  school,  27,  72,  193,  226, 
270,  322,  353,  396;  Short  course,  354. 

Wisconsin,    library    statistics,   74. 

Wisconsin  state  library  association,  meet- 
ing, 361. 

Wisconsin  university  library,  acquisition  of 
Parsons    library,    159. 

Women   librarians,  233. 

Wood;  Florence  M.,  appointment,  i68. 

Wood,   Mary  E.,   personal,   332. 

Woodruff,  J.  L.,  Who's  who  in  the  library, 
81. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  public  library,  report, 
241. 

Wormer,    Grace,    appointment,   320. 

Wright,  Ida  F.,  appointment,  154,  200. 

Wright,  Jane,   appointment,   158. 

Wright,   Rebecca   W.,   appointment,   no,   327. 

Wyer,  Malcolm  G.,  Some  magazine  editors, 
212. 

Wyeth,    Ola    M.,    appointment,    154. 

Yale    university    library,    report,   362. 
Yamaguski    (Japan)   public  library,  exhibition 

material  wanted,  381. 
Young,  Iva  M.,  appointment,  38. 
Young,    James    Carlton,    gift    of    books     to 

Lenox  college,  Hopkinton,  la.,  74. 
Yust,    W.    F.,    Shall   the    A.    L.    A.    remain 

democratic  ?    132. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


The  Life  of  James  MoNeUl 
Whistler.  By  Elisabeth  Rob- 
ins Pennell  and  Joseph  Pennell. 
In  two  volumes  wiui  over  120 
plates  in  half-tone  and  pho- 
togravure. Crown  quarto.  Cloth, 
flO.OO    net. 

Tlie  authorized  biography  of  Mr, 
Whistler. 

An  EnsUsh  Honeymoon.  By 
Anne  HoUingsworth  Wharton. 
Sixteen  illustrations.  12mo. 
Cloth.  fl.50  net. 
Interesting  sojouma  in  Canter- 
bury, Warwick,  and  in  Usa-fre- 
guented  English  nooks  and 
comers. 

Slde-Iights  on  Chinese  Life. 
By  Rev.  J.  Macgowan.  Twelve 
illustrations  in  color,  after 
paintings,  and  34  others,  chiefly 
from  photographs.  Octavo. 
368  pages.  Cloth,  gilt  top. 
$3.75  net. 

The  autlwr  Ims  lived  many  years 
in  China  and  gives  his  readers  an 
unusual  insight  into  the  various 
phases  of  Chinese  life  from  Uie 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

People  of  the  Polar  North. 
By  Knud  Rasmussen.  Eifl^t 
illustrations  in  color,  and  one 
hundred  in  black  and  white, 
and  a  map.  Large  octavo.  358 
^ges.  Cloth,  $5.00  net. 
Really  a  history  of  the  people  of 
the  Polar  North,  as  evolved  from 
legend  and  folk-tale. 

Mountaineering  In  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  By 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond.  Pro- 
fusely illiutrated  from  photo- 
graphs bv  the  author.  Oc- 
tavo. 304  pages.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  $3.50  net. 

ThriUing  ascents  made  within  the 
Arctic  Cirde. 

In  the  Strange  South  Seas.  By 
Beatrice  Grimshaw.  With  56 
illustrations  on  art  paper,  prin- 
diMilly  from  the  author's  pho- 
tographs. Octavo.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  $3.50  net. 

A  book  packed  with  informa- 
tion about  Vie  inhabitants  and 
mysterious  beauty  of  the  lovely 
South  Sea  Isles. 

The  Childhood  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Leo  Frobenius.  415  illustra- 
tions. 504  pages.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$3.00  net. 

A  complete  study  of  Early  Man, 
his  superstitions,  religions,  man' 
ners,  etc.,  told  in  popular,  yet 
scientifioally  correct,  form. 
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[The  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare 

Richard  the  Third 

Edited  by  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNE88,  JR. 
Following  close  upon  the  publlctlon  of  Horace  Howard  Ftir- 
ness's  racent  volume  of  ibe  Vkritrum  >dltion  of  Shakespeare, 
''Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  comes  the  announcement  of  another 
volume  of  this  edition.  It  is  *'The  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third," 
edited  by  Hoiaee  Howard  Fumess,  Jr.,  and  brings  the  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  to  sixteen. 

Royal    Svo.     Cloth,    gilt    top,   uncut  edges,    $4.00  net; 
three-quarters  levant,  $5.00  net. 


Beau  Brammell  and 
His  Times. 

By  Roger  Boutet  DeMonvel 
In  this  book  is  supplied  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  Drilliant, 
heartless  and  witty  society 
under  the  regent.  Brummell 
is  presented  as  he  was,  with 
his  follies  and  defects,  but  with 
all  that  made  his  strange 
charm. 

Frontispiece  and  14  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  %2.60^net;  lialf 
morocco,  $5.00  net. 


Tlie  Straggle  for 
American  Independence 

By  Sydney  George  Fisher 
"His  volumes  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  any  who  wish  to 
be  well  informea  upon  the 
origins  and  fundamentals  of 
our  nation,  or  the  future  of 
England's  colonial  relations." 
—New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review, 

Two  volumes.  Illustrated. 
Crown  octavo.  Cloth,  gUt  top, 
$4.00  net  per  set. 


FICTION 

The  Tether 

By  EZRA  8.  BRUNDO,  Author  of  ** The  Fugitive^* 
A  modern  no^el  of  virile  realism,  skilful  delineation  of  charac- 
ter—and  more,  for  a  powerful  and  absorbing  romance,  throbbing 
with  the  fire  and  passion  of  a  young  poet  of  Jewish  extraction, 
runs  through  the  story  with  compelling  Interest. 
l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 


Tbe  id?entdre8  of 
Louis  Blake 

By  Louis  Becke 
A  new  long  novel  of  ad- 
venturous romance,  by  this 
famous  author  of  tales,  dealing 
with  the  South  Seas  and  their 
fascinating  islands. 

l2mo.      CloUi,  $1.50. 


Tbe  Snnny  Side  of 
tbe  Hill 

By  Rosa  N.  Carey 

A  simple,  refreshing  story, 
with  an  English  setting  of  blue 
skies  and  village  country-life, 
for  young  women  and  giiis. 
l2mo.      Cloth,  %1. 50. 


The  Princess  Dehra 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 
Author  of  **The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Hutxars.*' 
Tbe  romance  that  has  captivated  the  entire  country. 

Third  large  edition  now  ready.      Colored  illustrations  by 
Clarence  F.  Underwood.    l2mo.      Decorated  cloth,  %1. 60, 


JUVBNILB 

Daniel  Boone:    Backwoodsman 

By  C.  H.  FORBES-LINDSAY 

A  stirring  story  of  tbe  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  sturdy  pioneer, 

told  in  a  manner  which  will  fascinate  all  boys  who  love  adventure. 

and  yet  It  "keeps  true"  to  historical  facts. 

Frontispiece  in  color  and  three  illustrations.    12mo.  Cloth,   $1.60. 


Tbe  Princess  and  Cnrdle 

By  GEORGE  MacDONALD 

A  special  holiday  edition  of 
this  juvenile  classic,  uniform 
with  "The  Princeas  and  the 
Goblin."  Twelve  full-page  il- 
lustrations in  color,  decorated 
chapter  headings  and  lining- 
papers. 

Octavo.     Cloth,  $1 .50. 


Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales 

The  charm  of  this  large  and 
well-printed  edition  is  enhan- 
ced with  180  drawing  in  pen 
and  ink,  and  frontispiece,  tttle- 
page,  and  cover  liUiographed 
in  colors.  Uniform  with 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Octavo.     Cloth,  $1.60. 
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Anticipations 

W.  I.  Fletcher,   librarian,  Amherst  college,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

I  do  not  know  how  others  may  look 
at  it,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
are  but  in  the  infancy  of  library  devel- 
opment, and  I  often  indulge  myself  in 
the  anticipatory  view  of  what  is  coming 
in-  the  near  future.  Some  of  these  hope- 
ful views  I  share  with  you  today. 

Among  my  pleasantest  anticipations 
is  that  of  an  increasing  professionalism 
in  library  work.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
librarianship  is  a  profession.  Let  us  re- 
joice that  whether  it  has  been  one  in 
the  past  or  not,  it  is  fast  becoming  one, 
and  may  be  made  completely  professional 
by  such  of  us  as  choose,  provided  we 
have  not  only  the  disposition,  but  the 
equipment.  There  are  two  quite  distinct 
aspects  of  the  professional  method  and 
spirit,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
expertness  and  scholarship. 

Librarianship  has  been  developed 
greatly  in  the  last  generation  as  a  tech- 
nical pursuit.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
applied  to  the  devising  of  me^iods  of 
doing  library  work,  and  systems  of  clas- 
sification and  cataloging,  of  conducting 
the  purchase  of  books  and  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  readers  through  reference 
rooms  and  children's  rooms  and  branches 
and  special  deliveries  have  been  built 
up  and  experimented  with,  until  now 
we  have  a  whole  science  of  library  man- 
agement on  its  technical  side,  which  is 
taught  and  learned  like  any  other  tech- 
nical pursuit.  One  great  need  of  the 
present  day  is  that  this  technical  libra- 


rianship, which  has  revolutionized  our 
larger  libraries,  making  them  manyfold 
more  useful  than  they  were,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, that  they,  too,  may  be  made  more 
beneficial  to  the  community.  So  superior 
in  point  of  real  advantage  to  library 
users  have  the  larger  and  up-to-date 
libraries  become  that  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  librarians  in  the  smaller 
libraries  should  be  in  some  way  tramed 
in  at  least  the  rudiments  of  this  techni- 
cal library  science.  Hence  the  eflforts  of 
our  own  State  library  commission  to 
secure  summer  school  training  for  some 
of  the  country  librarians  and  to  send 
visitors  competent  to  instruct  and  ad- 
vise to  others.  We  are  all  convinced  of 
the  value  to  even  the  smallest  libraries 
of  the  introduction  of  the  modern  ex- 
pert methods  and  a  regular  paid  agent 
thoroughly  competent  to  direct  in  this 
work  and  to  wake  up  the  more  backward 
communities  to  real  library  progress. 

On  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige,  it 
becomes  Massachusetts  to  set  the  pace  in 
library  intension  (if  we  may  use  the 
word)  as  she  has  done  in  library  exten- 
sion. And  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  have 
the  enlightened  modern  methods  carried 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  eflFective  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  commission  to  every 
remote  town  and  hamlet.  So  among  my 
anticipations  is  that  of  the  small  rural 
library,  officered  by  a  wide-awake  li- 
brarian, probably  not  a  library  school 
graduate,  but  sufficiently  skilled  to  con- 
duct the  library  on  modern  principles, 
having  it  well  classified  and  cataloged, 
supplied  with  the  best  reference  books, 
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with  special  provision  for  the  children, 
and  systematic  cooperation  with  the 
schools,  and  to  make  the  library  in  its 
measure  as  valuable  an  asset  to  the  town 
as  that  of  Boston  is  to  the  city. 

But  I  spoke  of  another  side  of  pro- 
fessional librarianship,  and  it  is  on  the 
other  side,  that  of  scholarship,  that  my 
anticipations  dwell  most  fondly.  Here, 
again,  it  is  a  case  of  extension  and  in- 
tension. While  I  look  for  the  extension 
of  the  technical  librarianship  which  we 
have  evolved  to  the  whole  library  sys- 
tem, I  take  more  interest  in  the  intensi- 
fying of  the  library  profession  on  the 
scholarly  or  bookish  side,  and  I  antici- 
pate with  confidence,  in  view  of  many 
recent  utterances  and  a  very  apparent 
trend  in  library  thought,  the  transfer  of 
some  of  the  emphasis  that,  in  the  few 
past  decades,  marking  the  building  up 
of  our  library  systems,  has  been  laid 
on  the  technical  side,  to  the  more  truly 
professional  side  of  the  calling.  For  if 
we  have  here  a*  profession  it  must  be  by 
virtue  of  its  having,  to  a  marked  degree, 
a  cultural  and  scholarly  side.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  mere  technique,  most  of 
which  is  concerned  with  the  simple  han- 
dling of  books  as  objects,  it  were  preten- 
tious to  call  it  a  profession.  Only  as 
the  librarian  is  in  a  very  true  sense  a 
professor  of  books  is  his  work  profes- 
sional. To  this  end  he  must  not  only 
be  a  reader  and  know  what  is  in  books 
as  a  matter  of  information,  but  he  must 
know  books  in  their  relations  and  in 
their  history,  and  he  must  know  people, 
as  the  true  professor  must  know  his 
pupils,  so  that  he  can  fitly  mediate  be- 
tween the  two.  The  "old-fashioned"  li- 
brarian has  lately  been  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  endearment  and  of  regret  for 
his  departure.  What  he  was  to  the  fa- 
vored few  who  hobnobbed  with  him  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  library,  the 
new-fashioned  librarian  must  be  to  all 
comers,  "guide,  philosopher  and  friend." 
In  fact,  those  three  words  seem  to  me 
to  be  as  fittingly  applied  in  describing 
him  (or  her)  as  though  they  were  sever- 
ally chosen  from  the  whole  marvelous 
vocabulary  of  the  English  tongue.  Guide 


— so  far  the  expert,  the  well-equipped 
reference  librarian,  the  attendant  at  the 
"Ask-questions-here" — desk.  Philosopher 
— the  one  who  sees  through  the  outward 
and  apparent  aspect  of  a  case,  or  the 
presentation  of  a  phase  of  a  subject  to 
its  wider  and  deeper  reaches,  who  knows 
what  people  want  better  than  they  do 
themselves,  and  astonishes  them  by  the 
universality  of  his  knowledge  and  equally 
by  his  aptness  in  putting  this  and  that 
together,  and  his  deftness  and  quickness 
in  meeting  their  needs,  be  they  expressed 
ever  so  feebly  or  realized  ever  so  im-> 
perfectly.  Friend — here's  the  touch  that 
brings  in  the  element  of  sympathy,  with- 
out which  scholarship  is  indeed  dry  as 
dust.  "What  care  I  how  wise  he  be,  if 
he  be  not  wise  for  me,"  the  seeker  for 
knowledge  may  well  say  of  the  teacher 
or  the  librarian  who  fails  to  connect  and 
to  make  his  philosophy  vital  and  effect- 
ive. The  men  who  have  made  Ameri- 
can librarianship  have  been  largely  such 
men  as  I  am  trying  to  describe.  We 
have  all  known  the  "old-fashioned  li- 
brarian." He  has  his  merits,  but  he  was 
not  of  the  race  of  Jewett  and  Winsor 
and  Poole.  Thiese  were  true  lovers  of 
books — makers  of  books,  too — learned, 
facile  to  the  last  degree  in  their  use,  but 
how  devoted  to  the  idea  of  serving  the 
public  and  how  successful  in  imbuing 
their  helpers  with  the  spirit  of  wise  and 
kindly  ministration.  You  remember  the 
answer  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  to  the 
question  of  Philip  "Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readest?"  "How  can  I  ex- 
cept some  man  guide  me?"  Indeed  it 
needs  a  man,  a  whole  man.  (Man  here 
means  human  being,  of  either  sex.)  You 
will  be  reminded  of  the  recent  paper, 
"Man  more  than  machinery  in  a  library,*' 
which  is  one  of  the  utterances  I  referred 
to  as  forecasting  the  time  which  I  am 
anticipating. 

Another  of  my  anticipations  is  of  a 
better  understanding  of  what  constitutes 
the  library's  aim  and  field  of  work,  par- 
ticularly a  better  demarcation  between 
the  field  of  the  school  and  that  of  the 
library.  I  cannot  but  deprecate  much 
of  the  eflFort  so  constantly  made  to  put 
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the  school  and  the  public  library  in  the 
same  category.  No  doubt  they  have 
much  in  common  and  may  properly  co- 
operate to  a  very  large  extent,  the  li- 
brary furnishing  to  the  schools  the  ma- 
terial for  an  enrichment  and  broadening 
of  their  work,  and  the  schools  training 
up  readers  to  patronize  the  library  and 
give  it  that  popular  use  which  is  its 
chief  reason  for  existence. 

But  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  they 
have  a  common  object  and  aim  and  are 
to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  educative  value 
of  the  public  library  is  its  only  real  value, 
and  furnishes  the  only  ground  for  its 
support  from  public  funds.  I  cannot  so 
regard  it.  Of  course,  the  meaning  of 
the  term  education  can  be  extended  to 
make  it  include  every  possible  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mental  and  spiritual  range 
of  being,  all  training  of  the  powers  of 
body,  mind  and  soul.  But  for  clearness 
of  thought  it  is  better  to  put  some  limi- 
tations on  the  terms  we  employ.  Is  it 
not  a  proper  limitation  of  the  word  edu- 
cation to  make  it  refer  to  rneans  applied 
to  the  individual  by  others,  processes 
to  which  the  individual  is  subjected  by 
the  community,  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  certain  well-defined  results,  men- 
tal, moral  or  spiritual?  In  what  we  call 
self-education  the  process  and  aim  are 
similar,  but  the  individual  is  both  teacher 
and  scholar. 

Now  the  function  of  the  library,  its 
essential  function,  I  take  to  be  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  proper  at- 
mosphere of  the  library  is  one  of  free- 
dom and  of  enjoyment,  in  short,  of  rec- 
reation. One  may  use  the  library  as  a 
school,  and  set  himself  tasks  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  may  carry  on  in  the 
library  the  process  of  self-education, 
especially  with  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
mentor  in  the  librarian.  The  library  has 
great  value  for  this  purpose.  But  I 
maintain  that  this  is  not  its  main,  its  es- 
sential function.  That  I  take  to  be  soul 
culture  through  communion  with  books. 
But  even  the  word  culture  may  carry 
the  idea  of  a  process  involving  discipline, 


and  more  or  less  of  what  we  call  strenu- 
osity.     I  would  like  to  find  language  in 
which  I  could  fitly  express  my  concep- 
tion of  the  utter  freedom  and  spontane- 
ity of  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  contact 
with   books,   or,    rather,   through   books 
with  other  spirits.     Some  of  you  may 
remember  to  have  heard  me  say  some- 
thing of  this  sort  before.     I  have  more 
than  once  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
utterances,  to  me  a  most  felicitous  one, 
of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building  of 
the  Boston  public  library,  "This,  then,  is 
to  be  our  literary  and  intellectual  Com- 
mon."    Who  would  ever  think  of  link- 
ing Boston  common  with  the  schools  of 
Boston  as  educational  institutions,  or  say 
that  if  the  Common  did  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  education  it  was  not  worthy 
of  public  support.    Or  take  the  modem 
parks   upon   which   our  cities   now   ex- 
pend   their    millions    annually    with    no 
question  from  anyone  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  expense.     Are  they  educational? 
Why,  yes,  one  may  learn  a  great  deal 
in    them;   by    the   labels    on    trees   and 
shrubs    one   may    learn    botany,    at   the 
animal  park  or  cage  he  may  study  zo- 
ology,   in  observing  the   frequenters  he 
may  learn  much  of  sociology  or  econom- 
ics, but  is  the  park  an  educational  in- 
stitution?     Certainly    not,    unless    the 
term  is  much  strained.     Neither  is  the 
library.      The    fact    that    it    consists    of 
books  may  make  it  seem  more  so  than 
the   park,   with   its   lawns   and   free   air 
and  music,  games  for  the  children,  and 
rides  or  drives  for  their  eld.ers,  but  this 
is    only    a    superficial    distinction.      For 
the   chief   and    most   valuable   ministra- 
tion   of    these    same   books    are    closely 
akin  to  those  of  the  park.     In  fact,  the 
influence  of  the  library  may  well  be,  and 
doubtless  largely  is,  corrective  of  that  of 
the    schools.      It   is   often    remarked   of 
the  public  school  that  it  tends  to  repress 
and   stifle   individuality   and   originality, 
necessarily    running   /^ts    pupils    in    one 
mold. 

As  against  this  tendency  of  the  school, 
the  library  makes  its  appeal  to  each  in- 
dividual on  his  own  ground  and  affords 
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the  largest  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment in  utter  freedom.  Particularly  is 
this  true  if  there  is  not  too  much  ma- 
chinery, and  means  are  taken  to  bring 
the  reader  into  direct  contact  with  the 
books ;  and  in  the  case  of  young  readers 
especially,  reading  is  not  guided  in  cer- 
tain set  channels,  but  left  free. 

Dr  Billings,  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  rej 
cent  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
library  of  Radcliffe  college  to  an  exalta- 
tion of  that  knowledge  of  books  com- 
ing from  indulgence  in  the  "browsmg*' 
habit,  and  predicted  that  the  chief  value 
of  that  library  in  the  college  would  be 
in  its  effect  upon  those  who  might  in 
it  acquire  a  fondness  for  cenain  books 
whose  acquaintance  they  should  make 
for  themselves,  coming  upon  them  per- 
haps by  surprise  while   "browsing." 

There  has  been,  of  late,  in  The  Na- 
Hon,  of  New  York,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, in  letters  from  various  educa- 
tors, of  the  possibility  of  teaching  liter- 
ature. One  writer  quotes  Tennyson  as 
saying,  "They  will  put  me  in  school 
books,  and  I  shall  be  called  that  ho^^rible 
Tennyson."  Certainly  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  fraught  with  grave  difficul- 
ties, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature in  school  does  often  produce  the 
effect  feared  by  Tennyson,  and  so  far  as 
it  does  we  must  look  to  the  library  as  an 
institution  not  in  league  with  the  library, 
but  as  a  corrective  of  it  through  such 
means  as  Dr  Billings  referred  to. 

Apart  from  all  this  I  must  insist  on 
the  truly  recreative  function  of  the  li- 
brary. Whatever  value  it  may  have  as 
a  correlative  influence  with  the  schools 
and  as  a  helper  of  all  classes  in  their 
special  pursuits,  it  will  do  its  best  and 
greatest  work  as  a  liberator  of  spirits,  a 
minister  to  the  higher  life,  a  distributor 
of  that  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or 
land,  a  handmaid  of  religion  and  of  the 
arts. 

In  close  relation  to  this  anticipation 
of  a  new  emphasis  on  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  uses  of  the  library,  I  anticipate 
a    change    in    library    apparatus,    which 


shall  maKC  it  fitter  to  serve  these  higher 
ends.  What  I  have  to  say  here  would 
be  but  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  re- 
cently said  in  the  hearing  of  most  of  you, 
so  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  repeti- 
tion. But  I  wish  to  insist  again  that  we 
must  find  ways  to  add  more  than  any  of 
us  have  yet  done  of  bibliographical  ap- 
paratus to  even  the  most  elaborate  and 
well-made  catalog  if  we  would  serve  our 
patrons  in  a  scholarly  way.  I  have  a 
project  which  may  never  come  to  any- 
thing for  an  index,  best  of  all  index 
cards  issued  by  ^he  Library  of  Congress, 
to  the  encyclopedias  and  other  books  of 
reference,  partly  for  the  articles  them- 
selves and  partly  for  the  bibliographies 
attached.  Of  course,  I  would  not  think 
of  having  all  the  articles  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia indexed ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  include  more  than  a  few 
references  to  the  more  common  encyclo- 
pedias. I  would,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dex such  special  encyclopedias  as  the 
Jewish  and  Catholic,  Smith's  dictionary 
of  Christian  antiquities,  Julian's  Diction- 
ary of  hymnology,  and  many  more.  And 
in  them  I  would  only  index  such  sub- 
jects as  those  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
one  might  not  at  once  think  of  this  par- 
ticular reference  book.  Certainly  if  one 
wants  to  look  up  Isaac  Watts  he  should 
be  referred  to  the  Dictionary  of  hym- 
nology, but  it  might  seem  that  anyone 
would  know  that  and  think  of  it.  But 
there  are  many  cases  that  are  different. 
Mosaics,  for  example,  is  admirably 
treated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
antiquities,  and  to  this  article  a  refer- 
ence would  be  most  useful.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Catholic  encyclopedia  just 
received  I  notice  a  long  and  evidently 
scholarly  article  on  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, which  it  would  be  a  pity  for  any- 
one interested  in  that  subject  to  fail  to 
see,  particularly  for  its  bibliography. 
The  Jewish  encyclopedia  has  hundreds 
of  articles  on  subjects  that  we  might 
never,  on  hearing  them  named,  think  of 
as  likely  to  be  elucidated  in  that  work. 
For  them  references  are  needed. 

Who  that   had   a  subject  to  look  up 
would  not  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
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had  the  privilege  of  talking  with  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  that  particular 
subject  and  having  him  say,  **In  my  study 
of  this  subject  I  have  found  such  and 
such  books  useful.  Most  of  those  to 
which  you  are  likely  to  be  referred  are 
not  worth  your  while,  but  these  I  can 
recommend/'  It  is  precisely  this  oppor- 
tunity that  is  opened  to  one  who  is  di- 
rected to  the  special  encyclopedia  or  the 
monograph  to  which  a  bibliography  is 
attached.  As  compared  with  a  long  list 
of  titles  in  a  library  subject  catalog  such 
means  of  help  is  infinitely  preferable. 
And  there  is  no  greater  need  in  library 
work  than  increased  facilities  for  finding 
the  bibliographies  and  the  monographic 
treatises  that  are  so  valuable.  The  A.  L. 
A.  index  is  but  a  suggestion  of  what  is 
needed,  and  what  we  may  hopefully  an- 
ticipate as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

But  whatever  tools  and  means  of  re- 
search are  provided  the  library  will  be 
a  barren  place  which  is  devoid  of  the 
atmosphere  of  broad  and  liberal  culture, 
which  can  only  be  created  by  generous 
personality.  So  let  me  conclude  my  an- 
ticipations by  expressing  the  belief  that 
our  libraries  are  to  grow  in  that  fine 
flavor  of  learning  and  of  humane 
scholarship,  which  shall  make  them 
worthy  of  their  place  at  (or,  at  any  rate, 
very  near)  the  top  of  all  agencies  for 
human  betterment,  and  that  the  coming 
generation  of  librarians  will  be  worthy 
administrators  of  so  noble  an  institution. 


How  do  I  know  that  life  is  worth 
living  unless  I  learn  that  somebody  else 
has  found  it  so?  Where  will  I  find 
that?  In  a  book!  How  shall  I  know 
that  victories  are  to  be  won  unless  I 
find  the  records  in  books?  Men  and 
women  who  have  been  successful  in 
life  are  telling  us  of  this  on  the  printed 
pages.  This  is  uplifting.  A  book  is 
nothing  but  an  individual.  If  you  have 
a  public  library  you  have  the  best  men 
and  women  of  the  world  as  neighbors. — 
J.  C.  Canfield. 


Binding  Records 

Anne  D.  Swezey,  bindery  aMistant,  Unlverelty- 
of  llllnole 

After  a  year's  trial  the  binding  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary has  found  that  a  card  system  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
binding  book.  The  advantages,  briefly 
told  are,  that  the  card  system  permits 
an  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  vol- 
umes at  the  bindery,  thereby  making  in- 
formation of  current  binding  easily  ac- 
cessible; saves  labor  in  rewriting  en- 
tries, and  minimizes  the  number. of  rec- 
ords to  keep  and  consult. 

Before  taking  up  the  card  system  we 
kept  our  records  in  the  regular  binding 
book,  in  which  each  volume  is  entered 
when  it  is  ready  to  go  to  the  bindery. 
Each  volume  has  a  line,  and  all  the  lines 
in  the  book  are  numbered  from  one  to 
five  thousand.  Thus  the  arrangement 
of  the  volumes  in  the  book  is  numerical. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  volumes  are 
ready  to  make  a  shipment  they  are  sent. 
At  the  same  time  a  shipment  is  sent  ta 
the  binder  a  binding  letter,  or  schedule, 
is  sent  him  in  order  that  he  may  check 
up  the  shipment.  This  binding  letter  is 
copied  directly  from  the  binding  book. 
Then  the  date  of  the  letter  is  stamped 
in  the  binding-sent  column.  Thus  the 
arrangement  in  the  binding  book,  and 
also  in  the  binding  letter,  is  by  ship- 
ments. 

With  the  card  system  the  binding 
routine  is  similar  to  the  order  routine. 
After  the  binding  slip,  which  is  the  rec- 
ord for  the  binder,  is  made  out  a  copy  of 
it  is  kept  on  the  binding  record  card, 
which  is  the  record  for  the  library. 

On  the  binding  card  we  have  a  little 
over  a  line  and  a  half  for  the  lettering. 
This  is  for  the  title,  or  that  part  of  the 
record  which  is  not  changed  for  different 
volumes.  We  have  places  for  the  color 
and  style  of  binding.  These  also  remain 
the  same  for  volumes  of  one  set.  The 
card  is  ruled  as  shown,  and  we  have  col- 
umns for  the  volume  lettering,  price, 
date  sent,  and  date  returned.  These 
records  would  be  different  for  each  vol- 
ume.    It  will  be  seen  that  on  our  card 
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we  do  not  have  columns  for  the  binding 
number,  remarks,  size,  or  library  num- 
ber. The  binding  number  is  unneces- 
sary, because  the  entries  are  not  made  in 
any  numerical  order,  and  the  cards  are 
filed  alphabetically.  We  find  that  we 
can  make  all  necessary  remarks  after  the 
volume  imprint.  We  do  not  use  the 
size  in  our  binding  records.  If  this  were 
desired  the  record  could  be  made  on  the 
line  with  color  and  style.  We  do  not 
put  the  accession  number  on  the  binding 
records  either,  so  we  do  not  need  that 
space.  If  this  were  desired  the  columns 
for  price,  date  sent,  and  date  returned 
could  be  a  little  smaller  and  another 
column,   library   number,   added.     Thus 


ing-sent  file,  the  price  is  entered  on  it, 
and  the  date  returned  stamped  in  its 
proper  place.  The  card  is  then  filed  in 
what  we  call  our  binding-receipt  index 
which  corresponds  to  the  receipt  index 
in  the  order  department.  Here  it  stays 
until  the  next  volume  in  that  set  is  ready 
to  be  bound.  Then  the  card  is  removed 
from  that  file  and  the  entries  of  the  new 
volume  added.  The  volume  is  ready  to 
go  to  the  bindery,  and  the  card  to  be 
filed  in  the  binding-sent  file. 

Let  us  see  what  this  saves  us  in  labor. 
First,  we  do  not  need  to  rewrite  the 
title,  style  of  binding,  or  color.  Sec- 
ond, we  do  not  need  to  consult,  or  indeed 
to  keep,  a  sample  back  file.     When  there 


AMERICAN     JOURNAL     OF    SQENCE. 
Color. 


Style  2. 
Lt.  br.  Mor. 


Volumes. 


Price. 


Sent. 


Refd. 


1906,  Jan.-June,  171,  ser.  4,  21. 

1906,  July-Dec.,  172,  ser.  4,  22. 

1907,  Jan.-June,  173,  ser.  4,  23. 
1907,  July-Dec,  174,  ser.  4,  24, 
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it  is  possible  to  have  all  the  information 
of  the  binding  book  on  a  card. 

When  the  volume  is  sent  to  the  bind- 
ery the  card  is  filed  in  what  we  call  our 
binding-sent  file.  It  corresponds  to 
orders-out  in  the  order  department.  As 
the  orders-out  file  is  an  alphabetical  file 
of  the  orders  which  have  been  placed, 
so  the  binding-sent  file  is  an  alphabet- 
ical record  of  all  volumes  at  the  bind- 
ery. With  this  record  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  find  information  about  a  vol- 
ume sent  than  when  it  was  necessary  to 
look  over  the  entries  on  several  pages 
of  the  binding  book. 

When  the  volume  is  returned  from  the 
bindery,  the  card  is  taken  from  the  bind- 


is  no  sample  back  we  do  not  need  to  look 
in  the  binding  book  to  see  how  we  bound 
the  last  volume.  All  the  information  of 
one  set  is  on  the  card.  Third,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  index  to  the  bind- 
ing book.  This  index  is  simple,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  order  to  find  an  entry  it  is 
necessary  to  look  in  the  index  and  get 
the  number,  then  find  that  number  in  the 
binding  book.  This  index  is  only  of  vol- 
umes returned  from  the  bindery.  There- 
fore, it  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete, 
because  it  is  not  current.  This  current 
binding  file  is  supplied  in  the  card  sys- 
tem by  the  binding-sent  record. 

A  word  as  to  the  comparative  expense 
of  the  two  systems.     Getting  started  on 
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the  cards  is  more  expensive  than  con- 
tinuing in  the  book.  Introducing  some- 
thing new  and  different  is  generally  ex- 
pensive. A  binding  book  of  5000  lines 
costs  four  and  a  half  dollars.  One 
thousand  cards  cost  about  five  and  a 
half  dollars.  However,  on  the  1000 
cards  are  23,000  lines  (our  cards  are 
ruled  on  both  sides).  For  a  magazine 
which  has  one  volume  a  year,  one  card 
will  last  23  years,  or  for  a  magazine 
which  has  two  volumes  a  year,  one  card 
will  last  11^  years.  The  greatest  .ex- 
pense, we  found,  was  in  using  a  card 
for  single  volumes,  rebinds,  etc.  We 
overcame  this  by  using  a  heavy  slip  or 
a  catalog  card  for  those  authors  of  whom 
we  were  likely  to  rebind  only  one  book. 
In  cases  of  popular  authors,  like  Dickens, 
of  whom  we  will  probably  rebind 
several  volumes,  we  put  Dickens  on 
the  top  line  and  the  titles  in  the  vol- 
ume column.  Thus  we  can  use  one  card 
for  23  books  of  an  author  and  tell  at  a 
glance  how  we  bound  the  last  volume. 

This  system  may  appeal  to  librarians 
who  prefer  records  on  cards  to  records 
in  books.  We  are  very  pleased  with  it 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  library,  and 
have  told  about  it,  hoping  that  other 
libraries  may  find  it  helpful. 


Advertising  Libraries* 

Celia    A.    Hayward,    cataloger,    Berkeley    (Gal.) 
public  library 

Away  back  in  the  midst  of  the  cen- 
turies, the  oldest  library  of  which  we 
know  placed  over  its  door  the  legend: 
The  healing  of  the  soul.  A  gentle  invi- 
tation, truly.  But  in  the  days  when  the 
contents  of  a  library  were  guarded  as 
crown  jewels,  that  invitation  was  meant 
for  the  few  only.  Very  gradually  the 
library  has  emerged  from  the  "clois- 
tered reserve"  of  the  olden  time.  The 
first  advance  made  was  when,  by  the 
payment  of  a  fee,  a  greater  number  of 
people  were  admitted  to  the  library. 
Next  the  doors  were  opened  to  all  who 
might  wish  to  delve  in  the  treasure. 

•Read  at  a  meetini?  of  the  first  district  Cali- 
fornia librar>''  association,  at  MarRarot  Carnegie 
library.  Mills  college,  April  25.  1908. 


Later  it  became  the  privilege  of  the 
few  to  borrow,  and  this  privilege 
evolved  on  the  same  line — first  the  few, 
then  the  fee,  then  free  use  to  all.  In 
other  words,  some  were  born  with  lit- 
erary rights,  others  achieved  them;  and 
now  we  would  thrust  upon  all,  and  fol- 
low the  uninitiated  even  over  their  own 
thresholds  to  thrust  upon  them,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  delights  of  reading  not 
only,  but  of  the  material  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  free  use  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  brains  of  the  world. 

The  library  is  now  not  only  the  in- 
tellectual storehouse  of  a  community, 
but  its  intellectual  power-house  as  well, 
and  it  must  string  its  wires  to  all  acces- 
sible places,  and  so  transmit  its  influ- 
ence. The  library  has  become  aggress- 
ive, and  to  make  itself  known,  to  ad- 
vertise itself,  has  become  such  a  burn- 
ing question  that  every  librarian  gives  it 
his  attention,  and  the  Albany  library 
school  now  includes  advertising  in  its 
course  of  study.  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  something  of  what  has  been  done 
to  reach  people  who  are  too  busy  or  too 
preoccupied  to  find  out  for  themselves 
just  what  the  library  is  capable  of  doing 
for  them,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  make 
any  suggestions  of  my  own.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  people  are  so  difficult  to 
reach  when,  being  reached,  the  use  of 
the  library  is  so  unfailing  a  source  of 
joy  and- profit,  but  so  it  is. 

The  traveling  library  is,  of  course,  a 
great  factor  in  spreading  the  use  of 
books.  The  library  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  beginning  with  6000  v.  in  an 
agricultural  county  of  500  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  45,000,  circulated 
in  the  first  year  64,000  v.,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
the  people  from  the  taxpayers'  stand- 
point. Three  years  later  they  circulated 
82,000  v.,  and  had  established  over 
60  stations  throughout  the  county.  They 
send  out  a  library  wagon,  manned  by 
a  diplomat  who  knows  just  how  to  in- 
terest his  clients.  He  first  of  all  shows 
an  interest  in  them,  knows  all  about 
them,  and  remembers  the  names  of  all 
the  babies.     Through  judicious  and  un- 
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tiring  energy  the  whole  county  has  been 
made  a  reading  community. 

Library  patrons  there  are  who,  when 
they  have  read  Mary  Jane  Holmes  and 
Amanda  Douglas,  and  perhaps  Carey, 
and  others,  when  the  new  book  supply  is 
low,.wi41  insist  that  the  library  has  noth- 
ing more  upon  which  to  feed  their  starv- 
ing intellects.  Howells  complains :  **\Vhat 
we  have  now  to  satisfy  is  not  a  palate, 
it  is  a  maw,  asking  to  be  filled  with  what- 
ever will  produce  an  agreeable  feeling  of 
distention,"  but  he  hopefully  adds:  "It 
need  not  always  be  so,"  for  he  evidently 
thinks  that  even  the  maw  can  be  edu- 
cated. 

Some  librarians,  knowing  that  the 
crowd  will  follow  the  stream  of  fiction, 
cause  it  to  flow  throughout  the  library 
by  placing:  it  on  all  shelves  on  the  level 
of  the  eye,  thus  relieving  the  fiction-shelf 
congestion,  and  of  course  always  hoping 
that  while  the  owners  of  the  fiction  maw 
float  down  the  stream  they  may  become 
aware  of  the  fair  fields  on  either  hand. 
This  is  a  quiet  way  of  advertising. 

But  the  people  most  anxiously  pursued 
by  the  librarian  with  the  up-to-date  ad- 
vertising idea  are  the  workers.  Mechan- 
ics and  all  others  of  the  world's  workers 
who,  through  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
latest  developments  in  their  particular 
line,  do  better  work,  evolve  new  ideas, 
invent  new  devices  in  machinery,  or  who 
get  new  light  on  sociological  problems, 
raise  themselves  in  the  scale  of  useful- 
ness, and  thereby  raise  the  mental  and 
moral  average  of  the  community.  These 
are  the  people  with  whom  to  establish  a 
feeling  of  cooperation. 

The  newspaper  is  considered  by  many 
the  best  medium  of  advertising,  for  the 
library  as  for  trade.  In  an  article  in 
World's  Work,  entitled  ^'Libraries  that 
reach  all  the  people,"  Miss  Van  Kleeck 
says  that  the  librarian  who  published  in 
the  daily  paper  a  list  of  books  on  some 
industry,  a  different  subject  every  day 
for  30  days,  nearly  doubled  the  demand 
for  books  in  four  months. 

The  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  library  has 
space  in  two  newspapers  for  a  weekly 
article.    They  publish  lists,  together  with 


articles  on  some  topic  of  general  interest, 
such  as  Preservation  of  local  history, 
Library  as  an  infomiation  bureau. 
Points  of  library  service,  etc.  Printed 
slips  stating  that  these  newspapers  pub- 
lish each  week  library  news  and  lists  on 
timely  subjects,  are  tipped  lightly  to  fly- 
leaves of  new  books.  The  literature  of 
various  occupations  is  thus  brought  out, 
and  can  be  filed  for  future  use.  A  list 
should  be  annotated  and  accompanied  by 
an  article  of  sufficient  interest  to  draw 
attention  to  it,  or  how  otherwise  can  it 
hope  to  hold  its  own  with  other  more 
lurid  news  of  the  day? 

One  library  sends  out  a  slip  enumer- 
ating library  w^nts  to  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  city  who  are  not  using 
the  library,  as  well  as  to  the  papers. 

"We  want  business  men  to  call  on  us 
for  statistics,  etc." 

"We  want  railroad  men  to  use  our 
railroad  books." 

"We  want  mechanics  to  tell  us  what 
books  we  need  for  their  study." 

"We  want  taxpayers  to  see  that  we 
are  a  paying  investment.*'  And  so  on. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  many. 

Another  library  sent  circulars  to  pro- 
prietors of  industrial  establishments  re- 
questing a  visit  from  some  member  of 
the  firm  and  suggestions  for  books  use- 
ful in  their  lines,  with  the  intimation  that 
it  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
librarian  and  trustees,  and  using  the  oc- 
casion to  call  attention  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  on  all  sub- 
jects. 

The  library  at  Sarnia,  Ontario,  ar- 
ranged with  the  town  officials  to  inclose 
a  library  leaflet  in  every  envelope  sent 
out  from  the  town  offices,  so  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  library  and  its  resources 
went  out  with  all  tax  notices,  assessment 
notices,  water-rate  notices,  etc.,  with  the 
added  suggestion  that  the  library  be- 
longed to  the  recipient. 

Brooklyn  library  places  placards  In 
stores,  factories,  and  nny  other  avnMablc 
place,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  attract 
j'ttention.  giving  location  of  its  various 
branches  and  other  information  regard- 
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nig  Ihe  library,  its  re^^ourccs  nnd  privi- 
leges. 

Another  issued  a  leaflet  which  brought 
the  library  to  the  notice  of  visitors  to  the 
state  fair.  Several  libraries  display  va- 
cation literature  in  its  season,  not  scorn- 
ing to  include  booklets  of  railroad  and 
steamship  companies.  Bookmarks  listing 
a  few  books  on  some  special  subject  con- 
stitute another  device. 

Any  library  having  lecture  and  exhibi- 
tion rooms  has  much  of  this  advertising 
problem  solved.  A  lecture  on  an  indus- 
trial or  other  interesting  topic,  with  its 
literature  brought  to  notice,  makes  the 
library  more  definite  in  the  minds  of  the 
people;  less  a  place  in  which  to  get 
merely  the  latest  novel  or  scan  the  morn- 
ing paper.  An  industrial  or  other  ex- 
hibit will  serve  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
literature  that  will  add  to  the  knowledge 
gained  thereby.  In  proof  of  this,  a  shoe 
exhibit,  showing  the  whole  process  from 
the  untanned  leather  to  the  finished  shoe, 
attracted  400  people  daily  for  two  weeks. 
Bookbinding,  glovemaking,  butterflies, 
silkworms,  sea  shells,  different  kinds  of 
woods,  many  things,  make  interesting 
exhibits,  and  serve  as  well  for  the  arti- 
cle in  the  library  column  in  the  newspa- 
per. 

A  personal  interview  is  reasonably  sure 
to  give  results.  A  library  in  New  York 
holds  informal  receptions  to  the  workers 
in  all  the  different  industries  in  the  city. 
Street  car  men  on  one  evening,  members 
of  the  typographical  unions  on  another, 
and  so  on,  and  in  each  case  books  of 
interest  to  them  in  their  work  are  in 
evidence. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  phase 
of  library  advertising  lies  in  gaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  schools,  for  the  li- 
brary habit  acquired  in  youth  will  stick. 
A  course  of  lectures  was  given  at  the 
Jacksonville  (III.)  library  on  ''How  to 
use  the  library.'*  The  high  school  teach- 
ers of  history  brought  their  classes,  giv- 
ing the  pupils  credit  in  history  for  work 
done  in  the  library  class.  The  practical 
talks  were  followed  by  reference  prob- 
lems to  illustrate  the  value  of  knowing 
books. 


The  Newark  (N.  J.)  library,  which 
seems  to  be  particularly  alive,  displayed 
3000  V.  of  American  history  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  books  were  re- 
moved to  the  exhibition  room  and  placed 
upon  tables,  with  signs  showing  where 
the  various  divisions  began  and  ended. 
Public  school  teachers  brought  their 
classes,  that  the  pupils  might  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  country  as  represented  by 
the  amount  of  literature,  at  least. 

At  the  graduation  of  the  New  York 
public  schools,  speakers  representing  the 
library  called  the  attention  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
library  could  assist  them  in  continuing 
their  education,  making  a  particular  point 
of  the  advantages  of  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  one's  own  work  in 
Hfe. 

Other  libraries  give  history  talks  to 
history  classes  in  schools.  The  Oak 
Park  library  issued  a  letter  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools,  setting  forth  a 
series  of  "don't  you  knows"  what  the 
library  was  prepared  to  do  for  the 
schools,  and  particularly  for  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  It  detailed  the  special 
privileges  extended  to  teachers,  and 
ended  with  "Do  you  know  that  our  tele- 
phone number  is  373,  and  that  you  may 
make  arrangements  for  your  books  over 
it  ?"  Perhaps  the  last  item  was  the  most 
convincing  of  all. 

The  story  hour  must  not  be  over- 
looked a3  a  most  potent  means  of  adver- 
tising. A  well-conducted  children's  room, 
made  cheerful  and  attractive,  is  a  most 
important  branch  of  library  work,  be- 
cause right  here  the  book  habit  is 
formed.  The  story  hour  adds  that  touch 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  a  child 
and  give  him  a  love  of  books,  of  litera- 
ture, that  perhaps  nothing  else  would, 
and  which  will  surely  make  his  life  hap- 
pier and  more  complete. 

But  for  getting  hold  of  young  people 
just  as  they  are  leaving  school  and  when 
the  library  habit  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance, I  would  commend  the  letter 
which  Librarian  Ranck  of  the  Grand 
Rapids   library   sent  out   to  500    pupils 
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leaving  school  to  go  to  work.  Some 
might  complain  that  his  appeal,  "The 
right  start,  or  don't  be  a  quitter/'  sounds 
a  bit  slangy,  but  if  he  reaches  the  boy 
that  is  the  main  point,  and  I  am  sure 
that  letter  would  appeal  to  a  boy  and 
give  him  a  push  in  the  right  direction. 

People  who  have  much  idle  time  on 
their  hands  and  yet  must  be  at  their  post 
of  duty,  as,  for  instance,  firemen,  should 
be  the  objects  of  special  solicitude.  A 
library  might  well  afford  to  see  that  they 
are  supplied  with  books,  books  to  while 
away  their  idle  hours  not  only,  but  also 
dealing  with  up-to-date  ideas  in  fire-fight- 
ing. Money  so  expended  might  return 
to  the  city  many  hundredfold  through 
lives  and  property  saved. 

The  live  librarian  will  study  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  town,  and  specialize 
to  a  certain  extent  according  to  those 
conditions.  Then  he  will  endeavor  to 
reach  every  man,  woman,  and  child  with- 
in his  province  by  newspaper,  by  letter, 
by  bulletins,  by  personal  interview,  by 
taking  the  boc^s  to  him  if  that  be  the 
only  way.  One  librarian  even  advocates 
a  library  Sunday,  when  the  ministers  of 
the  various  churches  will  through  their 
sermons  spread  the  library  gospel.  One 
minister  who  had  received  a  list  of  re- 
ligious periodicals  on  file  at  the  library 
did,  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord, 
preach  an  evening  sermon  to  the  young 
people  of  his  flock  on  the  influence  of 
the  library. 

I  haven't  heard  of  any  enthusiast  set- 
ting up  library  phonographs  in  public 
places  yet.  There  are  many  ways  of 
advertising,  and  ways  will  differ  accord- 
ing to  difference  of  conditions.  Condi- 
tions must  be  met,  even  to  the  extent  of 
putting  sawdust  on  the  floor  and  spit- 
toons in  convenient  places,  as  a  library 
in  a  certain  lumbering  town  was  com- 
pelled to  do  before  the  inhabitants  could 
be  lured  within  its  doors. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  last  and  best 
part  of  advertising  lies  in  not  disappoint- 
ing your  advertisee  when  you  have 
caught  him.  When  with  infinite  trouble 
you  have  convinced  your  public  that  the 
library  is  full  of  treasure  that  is  theirs,  it 


is  tragic  if  their  first  approach  is  met 
by  the  blighting  frost  of  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  attendant.  Who  first 
meets  the  people  when  they  enter  the 
library  doors  should  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  helpfulness.  Then 
will  your  advertising  be  nobly  seconded. 
And  in  our  pursuit  of  the  people  to  be 
materially  benefited  let  us  not  forget  that 
after  all  the  library  is  still  for  the  "heal- 
ing of  the  soul." 


Records  Necessary  for  the  Small 
Library 

Orvll    p.   Coolldge.   Public  library,  Nilet,    Mich. 

Two  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
successful  library;  first,  that  the  read- 
ing material  be  carefully  selected  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
which  it  should  reach;  second,  and  al- 
most as  important,  that  this  material 
should  be  so  cared  for  that  every  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  To  this  latter  end  rec- 
ords, systematically  and  accurately  pre- 
pared, are  necessary. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  much  crit- 
icism upon  what  is  called,  "red  tape*' 
in  libraries,  particularly  with  reference 
to  -the  large  libraries,  where  much  time 
is  given  to  the  technical  work;  but  a 
library,  whose  readers  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  libratrian  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  contents,  and  the 
librarian,  with  no  mechanical  aids,  must 
rely  merely  upon  her  own  knowledge 
of  the  books,  inadequate  as  it  may  be, 
or  upon  the  memory,  which  so  often 
fails  one  at  the  inopportune  moment, 
such  a  library  is  apt  to  serve  but  half 
its  purpose.  The  many  and  elaborate 
records  maintained  by  large  libraries 
are,  of  course,  impracticable,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible  for  the  library  that 
has  but  a  small  income  and  but  one  or 
two  attendants.  But  simple  records, 
carefully  prepared,  are  fully  as  valuable 
to  the  small  library  as  to  the  large,  for 
the  very  fact  that  a  library  is  poorly 
equipped  emphasizes  the  need  of  pre- 
serving the  little  it  has  with  the  utmost 
care  and  of  making  every  book,  every 
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chapter,  every  item  of  information  in 
the  library  available  both  to  the  public 
directly  and  particularly  to  the  librarian 
and  through  her  to  the  public. 

At  this  point  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  me  to  state  that,  by  the 
term  "small  library/'  I  have  in  mind 
the  library  of  from  500  to  10,000  v., 
and,  of  course,  suggestions,  that  ma) 
be  useful  to  libraries  of  this  size,  will 
not  perhaps  apply  at  all  to  larger  li- 
braries. In  fact,  the  library  of  500  v. 
will  not  in  all  probability  be  able  to 
maintain  all  the  records  possible  to  the 
library  of  10,000  v.,  therefore  in  con- 
sidering the  different  ones  I  will  take 
them  up  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

If  a  library  can  provide  but  one  rec- 
ord, the  record  which  will  furnish  the 
most  information  in  the  smallest  space 
at  the  least  cost  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time,  is  the  accession  record, 
that  is,  the  chronological  list  of  the 
books  in  the  library.  Each  book  is 
entered  in  the  accession  record  in  the 
order  of  its  receipt.  The  most  satis- 
factory way  of  keeping  this  record  is  in 
the  accession  books  supplied  by  the 
Library  Bureau.  The  condensed  ac- 
cession book,  costing  five  dollars  per 
5000  lines,  is  sufficient.  Every  book 
(volume  and  edition)  is  listed  on  a 
separate  line.  The  number  of  the  line 
upon  which  the  book  is  entered  is  taken 
as  the  accession  number  and  this  num- 
ber is  written  in  the  book,  usually  on 
the  page  following  the  title  page.  The 
condensed  accession  book  has  space  for 
the  following  entries:  Date  of  acces- 
sion, accession  number,  author's  name, 
title  of  the  book,  place  of  publication 
and  publisher,  date  of  publication,  pag- 
ing size,  binding,  source,  cost,  classifica- 
tion :nd  book  number,  volume  number 
and  remarks.  Some  of  these  items  may 
be  omitted,  particularly  the  paging  and 
size,  which  require  more  time  for  entry 
than  the  others,  but  most  of  the  items 
will  be  found  useful  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  a  book,  for  the  correction  of 
errors  and  for  other  information.      Later, 


the  binding  items  and  the  loss  or  with' 
drawal  of  a  book  should  be  noted. 

Thus  the  accession  record  shows  the 
exact  resources  of  a  library  and  con- 
tains the  entire  history  of  every  book. 
In  libraries,  where  the  minor  records 
are  not  provided,  the  accession  book 
may  serve  as  a  withdrawal,  order  and 
binding  record,  statistical  record  and 
gift  book.  The  three  most  practical 
uses  of  the  accession  record  are:  (i) 
As  a  source  from  which  the  monthly 
and  yearly  reports  can  be  compiled. 
(2)  As  a  place  from  which  to  find  the 
value  of  a  book,  which  is  lost  and  for 
which  the  borrower  wishes  to  pay.  (3) 
As  a  basis  for  insurance.  In  case '  of 
fire  the  insurance  agent  will  demand  a 
statement  of  the  loss,  and  from  the 
accession  book,  an  easy  record  to  save, 
the  information  needed  can  quickly  be 
secured.  On  a  certain  occasion  I  heard 
the  secretary  of  one  of  the  state  library 
commissions  give  her  views  on  the  un- 
importance of  the  accession  record  for 
the  small  library.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  after  three  small  libraries  in  her 
state  had  suflfered  from  disastrous  fires, 
she  addressed  the  same  body  of  persons 
again  and  took  pains  to  retract  her 
previous  statement  and  to  declare  that 
if  a  library  could  have  but  one  record 
by  all  means  to  provide  an  accession 
book. 

The  catalog  is  the  source  from  which 
the  public  learn  or  should  learn  what 
the  library  contains  and  the  aid  upon 
which  the  librarian  must  depend  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Access  to  shelves 
lessens  the  use  of  the  catalog,  but  does 
not  take  its  place,  for  no  one,  not  even 
the  librarian,  can  be  sure  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  by  consulting  the 
shelves,  regardless  of  the  frequency  with 
which  it  may  be  done.  A  library  with- 
out a  catalog  is,  as  someone  has  aptly 
said,  like  a  book  without  an  index. 

The  advantages  of  the  card  catalog 
over  the  printed  catalog  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
them.  The  great  expense  in  printing 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  small 
library  to  keep  the  printed  catalog  up 
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to  date,  and  a  catalog  that  reveals  only 
the  partial  contents  of  a  library  is  of 
very  little  practical  use.  The  card  cata- 
log always  shows  exactly  what  the 
library  contains  at  the  time  one  is  con- 
sulting it.  The  catalog  cards  are  filed 
as  the  books  are  shelved  for  circulation 
and  removed  when  the  books  are  with- 
drawn. There  is  still  some  demand  for 
the  printed  catalog,  particularly  from 
the  older  readers,  who  find  the  card 
system  difficult  to  understand,  but,  as 
the  younger  readers  use  the  card  cata- 
log easily  and  intelligently,  at  least  I 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  the  objections 
to  it  are  not  likely  to  be  at  all  serious 
a  few  years  hence. 

The  form  usually  recommended  is 
the  dictionary  catalog,  that  is,  the  author 
card,  the  title  card  (where  a  book  is 
apt  to  be  called  for  by  its  title),  and  the 
subject  card  or  cards,  arranged  together 
in  one  alphabetical  order.  The  catalog 
then  shows,  first,  what  books  the  library 
has  by  a  certain  author;  second,  what 
books  on  a  certain  subject;  third, 
whether  it  contains  a  book  by  a  certain 
title. 

Each  catalog  card  bears  the  call  num- 
ber, by  which  one  may  be  guided  to  the 
place  on  the  shelves  where  the  book 
should  be  located  when  in.  If  a  library 
has  the  accession  record,  with  full  en- 
tries, I  do  not  recommend  adding  many 
items  tO'  the  catalog  cards.  Author's 
name,  the  title  of  the  book,  the  number 
of  volumes  and  copies,  and  the  edition, 
when  a  book  deals  with  a  scientific  or 
mechanical  subject,  illustration  when 
valuable,  the  date  of  publication  and  the 
accession  number  on  the  back,  are  suffi- 
cient. Other  items  are  seldom  used 
by  the  readers  and  are  apt  to  confuse 
them,  and  the  time  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  in  analyzing  the  books 
fully,  that  is,  bringing  out  in  the  cata- 
log every  subject  of  much  importance 
in  each  book.  Reference  and  cross- 
reference  cards  should  also  be  liberally 
provided. 

The  shelf  list  is  a  record  in  which 
the  books  are  listed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged  on  the  shelves. 


It  is  a  most  important  record,  in  fact^ 
almost  indispensable  to  any  but  the 
very  smallest  library,  as  it  furnishes 
the  only  reliable  means  of  taking  in- 
ventory and  of  preventing  duplication 
in  call  numbers.  It  is  often  used  also 
as  a  subject  catalog.  Every  librarian 
should  take  an  inventory  of  the  books 
at  least  once  each  year  to  ascertain 
whether  any  are  missing.  It  would  be 
a  very  slow  and  difficult  task  to  do  this 
without  a  record,  corresponding  in  form 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  Hence  the  chief  reason 
for  the  shelf  list.  One  may  use  sheets 
or  cards  for  the  shelf  list,  but  the  latter 
method  is  growing  in  favor,  as  space 
must  be  left  on  the  sheets  for  intercala- 
tion, and  even  then  they  must  often  be 
rewritten.  A  catalog  card  may  be  used, 
or  a  smaller  card,  as  the  information 
required  will  occupy  but  little  space. 
The  author's  last  name,  the  binder's 
title,  call  number  and  accession  number 
are  the  only  items  needed.  Different 
copies,  volumes  and  editions  may  be 
entered  on  the  same  card. 

If  a  small  library  is  supplied  with  the 
three  records  given  above,  the  accession 
book,  card  catalog  and  shelf  list,  there 
will  be  but  few  questions  in  regard  to 
its  contents  that  cannot  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  Other  records  may  at 
times  facilitate  the  work  of  the  librarian, 
but  they  are  not  essential,  therefore  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  consider  any  of  the 
intricate  methods  of  keeping  the  minor 
records,  but  I  will  suggest  a  few  meth- 
ods that  may  be  carried  out  simply  and 
with  little  expense. 

An  easy  way  to  provide  a  withdrawal 
record  is  to  add  a  note  of  withdrawal 
with  date  and  cause  to  the  shelf  slip, 
which  is  of  no  further  use  after  the 
book  which  it  lists  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  withdrawal  cards  should  then  be 
filed  as  a  separate  record.  This  method 
saves  rewriting  several  items  and  also 
avoids  any  extra  expense  for  supplies. 
Of  course  when  a  shelf  slip  records 
more  than  one  copy,  volume  or  edition, 
a  new  card  for  the  withdrawal  record 
is   neccssarv. 
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An  order  record  may  be  suppl 
by  retaining  a  duplicate  copy  of  each 
order  sheet  sent  to  the  firm  of  whom 
the  library  purchases.  Add  the  date 
of  receipt  and  any  other  items  desired 
and  file  in  the  order  of  date  in  a  binder. 
This  requires  very  little  work,  almost 
none  if  one  has  a  typewriter,  and  little 
expense.  The  same  method  may  be 
used  with  the  binding  sheets  and 
monthly  reports. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  while 
I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  records 
and  realize  how  handicapped  the  li- 
brarian of  even  the  smallest  library 
must  be  without  any,  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  regard  that  time  expended 
in  the  preparation  of  records  to  the 
exclusion  of  direct  and  personal  work 
with  the  public,  is  spent  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  librarian  who  sits  at  her 
desk  measuring  books,  counting  cards 
or  endeavoring  to  make  her  ledgers 
molels  of  penmanship,  while  a  child 
leaves  the  library  with  a  book  unsuited 
to  her  age  or  tastes,  or  while  a  man 
searches  aimlessly  through  the  reference 
shelves  for  information  which  a  hint 
from  the  librarian  might  assist  him  to 
procure  easily,  or  even  while  a  woman 
desires  help  in  securing  a  good  story, 
the  most  frequent  cause  for  interrup- 
tion, perhaps,  such  a  librarian  sacrifices 
a  certain  opportunity  of  assisting  her 
readers  to  an  almost  inexcusable  loss. 
Therefore  each  librarian  must  after  all 
decide  for  herself  in  regard  to  the  most 
fruitful  division  of  her  time,  for  condi- 
tions are  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  li- 
braries, but  the  librarian  who  constantly 
watches  for  a  chance  to  help  her  read- 
ers and  impresses  upon  them  her  will- 
ingness to  assist  them,  and  yet  utilizes 
the  few  spare  moments  that  come  to 
her  in  rendering  accessible  what  some- 
one has  termed  her  '*best  assistants,'* 
such  a  person  will  enable  the  library 
which  she  superintends  to  extend  that 
far-reaching  influence,  which  is  a  possi- 
bility to  the  library  that  is  happily 
administered. 
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Responsibilities  of  Librarianshi 


F.   L.   D.  Goodrich,   University  of  Michigan 
library,   Ann   Arbor,    Mich. 

The  responsibilities  of  librananship 
are  both  negative  and  positive.  Like  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  librarian  is  continually  having  to  say 
no.  "No,  we  do  not  have  the  Duchess 
novels" ;  "No,  we  never  buy  subscription 
books";  "No,  thank  you,  but  we  cannot 
use  a  set  of  the  War  of  the  rebeUion  rec- 
ords." A  librarian  has  to  say  no  even 
to  some  propositions  from  the  members 
of  the  library  board.  He  is  responsible 
to  the  community  for  the  expenditure  of 
its  money,  for  the  time  of  the  help  em- 
ployed, for  the  manner  in  which  his  own 
time  is  spent,  and  it  is  almost  as  im- 
portant to  see  that  certain  things  are 
not  done  as  it  is  to  push  forward  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  acquiring  the  habit 
of  saying  n6,  one  must  not  allow  himself 
to  pass  over  the  opportunities  of  say- 
ing yes.  It  may  be  wise  to  purchase 
certain  subscription  books  as  issued,  and 
there  might  be  occasions  when  it  would 
be  profitable  to  accept  a  lot  of  pamphlets 
on  woman  suffrage.  His  must  be  a  dis- 
cerning mind,  one  keen  to  separate  the 
essentials  from  the  incidentals  in  his 
work.  He  is  responsible  for  the  essen- 
tials, and  if  they  are  cared  for  properly 
the  incidentals  will  tend  to  adjust  them- 
selves. 

In  this  age  of  great  library  activity, 
when  we  must  be  doing  something  all 
the  time,  when  the  children's  room,  work 
with  the  schools,  work  with  factories,  a 
technology  reading  room,  are  all  pressing 
their  claims,  when  the  library  must  ad- 
vertise its  resources,  attract  the  public, 
arrange  for  lectures  and  exhibits,  there 
is  a  grave  danger  of  undertaking  too 
much.  A  librarian  with  one  or  two  as- 
sistants cannot  profitably  attempt  every- 
thing which  a  city  library  system  like 
that  in  Pittsburgh  must  maintain.  At- 
tention has  recently  been  called  to  a 
small  library  which  undertakes  so  many 
of  these  activities  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  of  them  seems  doubtful.    One  must 

•Read  before  Michigan  State  library  associa- 
tion,   May    28.    1908. 
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keep  his  ideals  high  and  plan  his  work 
ahead  of  present  possible  achievement, 
but  to  swamp  the  library  with  work  is 
disastrous.  When  the  assistant  feels 
overburdened  and  knows  that  he  cannot 
possibly  accomplish  his  allotted  tasks  he 
loses  interest  and  does  not  put  forth  the 
effort  of  which  he  is  capable.  This 
planning  and  adapting  the  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  to  the  limi- 
tations of  his  resources  is  one  of  the 
greatest  responsibilities  of  librarianship. 
One  must  study  his  community  and  then 
develop  those  phases  of  library  work 
which  will  contribute  most  to  its  ad- 
vancement. Experimentation  may  be 
necessary,  but  .beware  of  the  fads  in  the 
library  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

Before  the  courts,  ignorance  of  the  law 
is  never  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  trans- 
gressing it.  The  individual  is  held  re- 
sponsible to  know  the  law  of  a  com- 
munity. In  like  manner,  the  librarian 
should  be  heid  responsible  to  know  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  profession. 
It  is  not  possible,  it  is  not  necessary,  for 
us  all  to  take  a  full  course  in  a  library 
school.  But  we  must  all  study  for  our 
profession.  For  this,  first  and  best,  are 
the  Library  Journal  and  Public  Libra- 
ries, one  or  both  a  necessity  to  a  libra- 
rian. Second,  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
other  libraries.  This  is  always  a  part 
of  a  course  in  a  library  school  and  is  so 
important  that  almost  no  one  is  excused 
from  it.  Third,  when  possible  attend  a 
library  summer  school,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  library  round-tables  and  conferences 
which  come  within  reach. 

'The  responsibilities  of  librarianship" 
seems  a  very  inclusive  phrase.  Librari- 
anship comprises  the  librarian  in  charge 
and  all  the-  assistants,  the  entire  staff, 
the  personnel  of  the  library.  Each  mem- 
ber has  certain  duties  to  perform  and 
should  be  made  to  feel  responsible  for 
them,  that  the  library  suffers  and  the 
public  is  defrauded  when  they  are  neg- 
lected. A  sharing  of  responsibility  by 
all  members  of  the  staff,  a  feeling  that 
it  is  '*our  library,"  that  we  help  to  make 
or  mar  its  efficiency,  contributes  in  a 
large   measure  toward   making  the   ad- 


ministration  easy   and   the   Hbrary    suc- 
cessful. 

This  sharing  of  responsibility  as  an 
important  element  in  the  administration 
of  a  library  leads  directly  to  the  next 
point — the  obligation  resting  on  all  to^ 
create  an  attractive  atmosphere  in  the 
library.  The  public  library  should  be 
an  enticing  place,  the  librarian  the  fnend 
of  the  people ;  it  should  be  a  fascinating 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reposeful 
place.  The  rush  of  the  street  and  the 
whirr  of  the  factory  have  no  part  within 
its  walls,  the  bustle  and  chatter  of  the 
shop  are  tabooed  and  a  brooding  peace 
dominates.  Promptness  and  courtesy,  a 
friendly  interest  without  curiosity,  busi- 
ness care  and  scholarly  thoughtfulness, 
each  contribute  toward  securing  such  a 
desired  atmosphere,  while  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room  and  the  physical 
features  of  the  building  aid  greatly  in 
producing  a  pleasing  or  repelling  sensa- 
tion. A  marked  example  of  this  effect 
of  environment  on  the  patrons  is  found 
in  our  university  library.  A  few  years 
ago  the  reading  room  was  a  bare  place 
with  uncomfortable  seats  and  unsightly 
desks.  The  students  talked  and  laughed, 
shuffled  their  feet  and  were  anything 
but  quiet  and  studious.  Today  the  room 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  with  its  cases  of 
books  and  its  pictures,  the  chairs  are 
comfortable,  and  the  tables  handsome. 
It  has  taken  some  years  to  transform  the 
place,  but  the  effort  has  been  justified. 
The  buzz  of  conversation  is  no  longer  the 
dominant  note.  The  patrons  of  the  li- 
brary are  respectful  and  orderly  and 
studious.  The  beauty  of  the  circulating 
room  of  the  Chicago  public  library  con- 
tributes largely,  I  am  confident,  toward 
keeping  the  crowds  which  throng  it  quiet 
and  orderly.  Rut  the  attitude  of  the 
librarians,  the  personality  of  those  who 
meet  the  public,  is  the  strongest  element 
in  producing  the  desired  atmosphere. 
We  all  know  certain  libraries  which  are 
attractive  even  though  in  a  dingy  room, 
because  of  the  presiding  personality. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  library  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  position  which 
the  library  has  in  the   community,  and 
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the  latter  is  the  really  vital  element  to 
be  considered.  The  library  exists  for 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  it  fails  to  promote  these, 
it  fails  in  its  highest  function.  The 
public  library  in  the  capital  city  of  one 
of  our  large  Western  states  has  such  a 
reputation  that  one  of  my  library  friends 
visiting  in  the  city  was  urged  not  to  visit 
the  library.  This  building  is  well 
planned,  but  the  treatment  received  by 
the  public  is  scarcely  even  courteous. 
Take  in  contrast  the  public  library  in  the 
capital  city  of  another  state.  The  rooms 
are  very  small  and  in  the  second  story 
of  a  large  building,  but  it  is  the  place  to 
go  for  3ie  best  books  and  for  all  sorts 
of  friendly  help  and   encouragement. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  old 
truths  restated.  Each  librarian  can  ex- 
tend the  list  from  his  own  experience. 
The  responsibilities  of  librarianship  are 
threefold:  Those  fo  the  cc«nmunity, 
those  to  the  library,  and  those  to  himself. 
To  the  community  he  is  responsible  for 
making  the  library  a  vital  force;  to  the 
library  he  is  responsible  for  developing 
its  resources  and  its  efficiency;  and  to 
himself  he  is  responsible  for  doing  his 
best  no  matter  how  discouraging  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


Writings    of    Dr    WUUam    T.    Harris 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Librarians  will  notice  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1907*  I  -38-72,  A  list  of  the  writ- 
ings of  William  Torrey  Harris,  former 
commissioner  of  education.  The  bureau 
has  copies  of  many  of  these  for  dis-* 
tribution.  In  writing  for  them  corre- 
spondents may  refer  to  the  serial  num- 
ber used  in  the  list. 

W.  D.  Johnston,  Librarian. 

Bureau  of  education. 


Next  A.   L.  A.   Meeting 
According  to  the   report  in   the  De- 
cember number  of  the  A,  L.  A,  Bulletin, 
there   seems    to    be   some   doubt    about 
holding  the  next  meeting  in  Louisville. 


li  that  is  not  practical,  why  not  go  to 
Denver  with  the  N.  E.  A.  in  July? 
Everything  is  ripe  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  associations  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  too  good  to  be  overlooked. 
The  opportunities  offered  for  work  and 
for  vacation  afterwards  are  most  at- 
tractive. Western  Librarian. 


Illinois  Libraries 


Before  the  Illinois  library  association 
undertook  to  issue  parts  3  and  4  of  Miss 
Sharp's  monograph,  Illinois  libraries,  the 
University  of  Illinois  had  issued  parts  i 
and  2  in  a  series  of  its  University  Stud- 
iesy  and  complimentary  copies  of  this 
were  sent  to  a  large  mailing  list  of  li- 
braries, especially  those  in  Illinois. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  all 
the  subscriptions  for  the  remaining  parts 
it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  parts  I  and  2,  so  that  complete 
sets  cannot  be  supplied  to  all.  This 
greatly  embarrasses  the  committee  dis- 
tributing "Illinois  libraries"  and  brings 
about  a  very  complex  situation. 

Appeal  is  therefore  made  that  all  li- 
braries, institutions  and  persons  who 
have  received  parts  i  and  2  examine  their 
files  and  duplicate  collections  and  see 
whether  thev  have  more  copies  than  they 
need.  If  extra  copies  of  these  two  parts 
are  found,  the  committee  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  they  are  returned  at  once  to 
F.  K.  W.  Drury,  University  of  Illinois 
library,  Urbana,  111. 


A   Query 

Since  Annapolis  and  West  Point  are 
government  schools,  why  does  not  the 
department  of  government  printing  issue 
the  annals  of  these  schools? 

They  are  expensive  for  the  small  li- 
brary to  buy,  yet  the  government  ex- 
pends annually  large  sums  of  money  on 
publications  much  less  useful. 

I  think  the  boys  in  the  remote  small 
towns  would  find  much  more  inspiration 
and  stimulation  in  these  annals,  than  in 
the  Triassic  cephalapod  of  America  or 
the  status  of  Mesozoic  floras  in  the 
United    States.  Librarian. 
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Subscription 

Five  copies  to  one  library 
Single  number 
Foreign  subscriptions 


$1  a  year 

$4  2L  year 

.  20  cents 

$1.35  a  year 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  17.  1806,  at  the 
Post-office  at  ChicaKO.  111.,  under  act  of  March  3,  187Q. 

Public  Libraries  does  not  apiiear  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember and  10  numbers  constitute  a  volume. 

By  the  rules  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  exchange 
chaise  of  10  cents  Is  made  on  all  out-of-town  checks  for 
flO  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore, 
checks  on  New  York  or  Chicago  banks  or  postoflBc© 
money  orders  should  be  sent. 


The  year  that  has  gone — The  year  1908 
in  library  work  in  the  United  States 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  particular 
achievement.  Thousands  of  libraries 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  in 
trying  to  enrich  "human  life  in  the  en- 
tire community  by  bringing  to  all  the 
people  the  books  that  belong  to  them." 
In  library  addresses  and  in  library  lit- 
erature generally,  opinion  leans  toward 
emphasizing  literature  itself  for  libra- 
rians, a  natural  result  from  the  contin- 
ued emphasis  which  has  long  been  given 
to  library  technique. 

The  entrance  into  the  library  field 
as  active  workers  of  those  who  had 
achieved  a  place  for  themselves  in  for- 
mal educational  work,  as  instanced  by 
Mr  Locke,  of  the  Public  library,  To- 
ronto, is  not  only  a  distinct  addition  to 
library  extension,  but  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  such  men  have  seen 
the  possibilities  in  library  work  that 
make  it   attractive   to  them. 

The  reorganization  of  the  library  de- 
partment of  tlie  lUireau  of  education 
which  has  been  in  progress,  is  address- 
ing itself  favorably  to  those  who  are 
interestetl  in  educational  literature  and 
gives  reason  to  hope  that  when  the 
work  undertaken  by  Librarian  Johnston 
is  accomplished,  we  will  have  .something 
more  of  rational  cooperation  between 
libraries  and  formal  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  programs  of  the  National 
education   association   at   Cleveland   and 


of  recent  New  York  state  library  meet- 
ings, give  evidence  of  a  greater  deep- 
ening of  comprehension  of  the  relation 
between  these  two  forces  than  has  beei> 
manifest  before.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  has  offered  no  con- 
tribution in  1908  on  this  subject. 

Several  whose  names  have  long  been 
on  the  roll  of  library  activities  were  re- 
moved by  death  during  the  year. 
Thomas  Greenwood  of  England,  Dr 
Bain  of  Toronto,  Mr  Bardwell  of 
Brooklyn,  Mr  Gauss  of  Chicago,  Miss 
Hager  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Dr  Spof- 
ford  of  Washington,  D.  C,  departed 
aft^r  years  of  valuable  service.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  present  at  the  organization  in 
1876,  and  Dr  Putnam  added  to  his  own 
renown  by  the  beautiful  tribute  paid 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Dr  Spof- 
ford  in  The  Independent  of  November 
19,  1908.  The  bQ3.utiful  life  of  Miss 
Hager,  before  referred  to  in  Public 
Libraries  (13:286),  worn  out  in  per- 
sonal service,  furnishes  an  inspiration 
for  many  library  workers,  today,  far  re- 
moved from  the  centers  of  library  activ- 
ities. 

The  passing  out  of  library  work  of 
Mr  Green  of  Worcester,  which  is 
scheduled  for  the  beginning  of  1909, 
will  remove  from  active  service  another 
who  has  counted  for  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  library  movement  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  cooperation  between  libraries 
and  schools. 

It  is  well  that  in  the  multitude  of 
opportunities  that  lie  before  librarians 
everywhere,  they  do  not  forget  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  the  librarians  of  the 
last  third  of  a  century,  who  with  great 
difficulty  pointed  the  way  and  cleared 
the  path  for  much  that  is  accomplished 
easily    today. 

The  opening  of  a  music  room  in  the 
Evanston,  HI.,  public  library  is  the  be- 
ginning of  an  allied  work  that  will  be 
watclied  with  interest  as  to  its  future 
development. 

State  supervision  of  library  extension 
has  grown  in  various  localities,  notably 
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in  Alabama,  New  Jersey  and  North 
Dakota.  Illinois  still  remains  in  the 
list  of  delinquents  in  this   respect. 

The  subject  of  pensions  for  those 
who  have  made  library  service  their 
life  work,  received  serious  consideration 
for  the  first  time,  though  without  any 
definite  results,  but  a  beginning,  at 
least,  may  be  said  to  have  been  made. 

The  last  analysis  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  I.  would  be  interesting 
if  the  integral  parts  were  set  out. 

The  review  of  the  year's  events  in 
librar}'  matters  ought  to  include  refer- 
ence to  the  futile  attempts  anent  the 
development  of  the  active  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters,  but  so  many  elements  en- 
ter in,  and  the  future  course  and  the 
final  result  being  in  doubt,  any  further 
discussion  of  it  at  this  time  would  seem 
unnecessary. 

International  library  spirit — rhe  libraries 
committee  of  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England,  which  made  a  visit  to  the 
Tnited  States  and  Canada  last  year  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  library  facili- 
ties, on  their  return  prepared  an  elabo- 
rate report  of  the  visit,  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester. Nothing  better  in  the  way  of 
such  a  report  has  appeared  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing  obtain- 
able in  print  today  which  contains  so 
definite  a  report  on  the  large  libraries 
visited  in  America. 

The  spirit  of  the  investigators  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  library  work. 
The  visitors  came  to  find  out  what  in 
the  American  system  of  public  libraries 
was  working  successfully.  They  seem  to 
have  come  with  an  eye  singled  to  that 
purpose.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  saw  nothing  to  be  criti- 
cized. They  undoubtedly  saw  much,  be- 
cause every  fair-minded  person  who 
knows  the  situation  is  aware  that  there 
is  much  that  could  be  bettered.  But  this 
committee  had  come  to  find  out  the  good 
things.  They  evidently  did  not  spend 
their  time  and  thought  on  the  things  that 
are  not  worth  while,  a  spirit  which  de- 
serves    the     strongest      commendation. 


Doubtless,  if  it  should  occur  to  any  of 
the  working  administration  to  adapt  one 
or  another  form  or  method  of  library 
construction  or  administration  which  the 
committee  saw  with  disapproval  in 
America,  it  will  not  be  impossible  in  time 
to  show  good  reason  for  avoiding  the 
same.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  could 
not  do  so  because  of  the  omission  of 
such  criticism  in  the  published  report. 

The  report  as  a  piece  of  good  will  and 
courtesy  is  one  which  the  American  li- 
brarians will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  present  spirit  in  A.  L.  A.— 
Judging  entirely  by  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years  in  the  life  of  the  na- 
tional organization,  the  future  useful- 
ness of  that  body  offers  something  of 
a  problem.  There  has  been  evidence 
of  a  drift  away  from  the  unselfish  pro- 
fessional ideals  which  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  spirit  of  those  who  made 
the  A.  L.  A.  what  it  undoubtedly  was 
but  a  while  ago,  a  center  of  ennobling 
influence  for  all  who  came  within  its 
borders.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  material 
prosperity  has  brought  its  accompanying 
problems  which  must  be  met,  has  been 
allowed  to  overcome  that  indefinable 
something  we  called  the  "library 
spirit"  of  the  A.  L.  A.  What  is  it  that 
has  gone  from  the  conduct  of  A.  L.  A. 
affairs  with  the  presence  of  Foster, 
Whitney,  Fletcher,  Dana,  Crunden, 
Hosmer,  Lane,  to  name  a  few  and  not 
to  mention  "the  founders  of  the  faith," 
nor  others  of  international  fame,  who, 
though  active  in  special  lines,  are  ab- 
sent where  once  they  were  the  factors 
that  counted  for  progress  in  the  prob- 
lem of  uplift  in. the  meetings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  ?  There  was  something  awhile 
ago  in  A.  L.  A.  meetings  that  is  lack- 
ing today  in  the  opinion  of  many,  some 
of  whom  have  written  strongly  of  their 
loss  with  a  plea  for  a  return. 

Whoever  knows  of  the  loss  and 
knows,  too,  what  it  is  and  how  it  may 
be  restored,  is  "under  bonds  to  his  pro- 
fession" to  help  bring  again  that  which 
"shall  preserve  the  unity,  the  public- 
spiritedness  and  the  delight  in  working 
together  for  a  common,  noble  end." 
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Library'  Reading  Course 

The  following  questions  have  been 
prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  receive 
credit  for  the  work  they  have  done  in 
professional  reading  during  the  past 
year.  The  matter  of  receiving  credit 
for  the  work  locally  will  be  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  League  of  library 
commissions  at  its  Chicago  meeting, 
1909. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions 
should  be  sent  to  M.  E.  Ahern,  caie  of 
Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  not  later 
than  April  i,  1909. 

From  the   reading  of  1908 

1 )  Name  three  notable  dates  in  library 
development  and  tell  why  chosen. 

2)  Sum  up  in  a  few  lines  the  idea 
of  *'Man  more  than  machinery." 

How  far  were  you  able  to  follow  Mr 
Larned's  suggestions  and  tell  the  cir- 
cumstances attending? 

3)  Give  quotations  from  Emerson 
and  Lowell  concerning  libraries. 

4)  How  much  of  Dr  Moulton's  coun- 
sel did  you  adopt?    With  what  result? 

Comment  from  your,  own  observation 
on  Mr  Koopman's  illustration  of  the 
"daily  distraction.*' 

5)  Give  six  "don'ts''  on  book  selec- 
tion, supporting  each  by  authority. 

Did  you  take  any  of  Miss  He  wins' 
proposed  "excursions  into  the  by-paths 
of  literature*'?  Discuss  briefly  Mr 
Dana's  idea  of  "the  library  for  the  pub- 
lic." 

6)  How  far  did  you  agree  with  Win- 
chester's idea  of  what  is  literature? 

7)  What  relation  does  your  library 
bear  to  Library  of  Congress?  What 
suggestion  would  you  offer  on  the 
change  of  name  and  governance  of  the 
latter? 

8)  Which  form  of  art — architecture, 
sculpture,  painting — creates'  a  feeling  of 
"relation"  in  you?  Which  of  Miss 
Beckley's  estimates  of  books-.on  art  ap- 
pealed to  you?    Why? 

9)  Give  an  example  of  thf*  various 
forms  of  state  supervision  of  library  ex- 
tension.    Name  the  states  having  none. 

10)  What  book  on  Dr  Vincent's  list 


on  Sociology  have  you  read?  Give  an 
estimate  of  it  in  a  few  lines. 

Give  20  names  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  library  work  and  tell  the 
field  of  work  of  each. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Library 
reading  course  for  1909  will  be  welcome. 
Improvement,  variation,  or  extension 
may  appeal  to  many,  and  if  so,  they  are 
invited  to  make  suggestions. 


The  Small   Library  and   Art 

To  take  one's  public  to  the  various 
galleries  and  museums  of  the  large  cities 
is  quite  impossible,  but  to  bring  a  breath 
of  the  fine  things  of  the  city  to  one's 
public  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
library  is  within  the  reach  of  every  li- 
brarian. As  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  for  a  community  having  no  art 
collections,  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  pub- 
lic library  takes  rank  with  many  larger 
institutions  of  its  kind. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  library  to 
have  during  each  year  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits representing  the  best  things  in  art. 
This  year  the  "American  idea"  prevails. 

During  the  entire  month  of  October  a 
beautiful  collection  of  American  pottery 
was  displayed — Mexican  and  Indian 
wares — in  contrast  with  such  produc- 
tions of  the  American  fictile  art  as  the 
Grueby,  Faience,  Rookwood,  Newcomb, 
Moravian,  Teco,  Hampshire,  Markham, 
Pauline,  Dedham,  Van  Briggle,  and 
ware  from  the  Handicap  Guild  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Talks  were  given  on  American  pottery, 
illustrated  by  the  various  kinds  of  ware, 
and  processes  of  pottery-making,  illus- 
trated by  actual  work  in  the  clay.  This 
month  of  library  activities  is  marked  by 
a  splendid  collection  of  etchings  by  21 
American  artists,  who  rank  high; 
Whistler,  Pennell,  McLaughlin,  among 
the  foremost.  The  interest  of  this  col- 
lection will  be  further  enhanced  by  a 
talk  on  Etching  and  etchers.  December 
will  find  a  large  cuiie«.tion  of  Copley 
prints,  reproducing  A*^''rican  master- 
pieces of  painting  ana  sculpture,  and 
a  talk  is  to  be  given  on  Art  in  America. 
Maud  Van  Buren. 
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Some   French    Libraries 

John  Cotton  Dana,  Newark,  N.  J, 

From  Tours,  with  60,000  inhabitants, 
I  went  to  Carcassonne,  with  30,000. 
Here  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  several 
efforts  to  get  inside  the  library,  whose 
50,000  V.  are  housed  in  the  Museum 
building.  The  uninviting  entrance  hall, 
stone  stairs,  dim  light  and  depressing 
chill  of  Tours  are  all  found  at  Carcas- 
sonne. At  the  latter  place  this  entrance 
hall  below  is  made  the  more  forbidding 
by  a  collection  of  Roman  and  medieval 
objects — columns,  busts,  broken  statues 
and  the  like — seemingly  heaped  in  a 
desultory  way  behind  a  rough  wooden 
fence  and  looking  most  neglected.  Here 
as  in  many  other  old  cities  time  has 
furnished  the  local  museum  with  treas- 
ures which  good  judgment  says  should 
be  preserved,  while  the  pubHc  income 
forbids  their  receiving* proper  care.  The 
result  would  be  quite  disheartening  did 
not  the  mere  fact  that  these  things  are 
kept  from  destruction,  justify  any  ap- 
parent neglect  of  them.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  in  fact  neglected.  They  simply 
lack  the  attractive  installation  which 
only  money  could  secure  for  them. 

I  failed  to  get  into  the  library  at  Car- 
cassonne because  on  my  first  visit  I 
reached  there  a  few  minutes  after  5, 
the  closing  hour,  and  on  my  second  I 
was  there  a  few  minutes  after  12,  an- 
other closing  hour.  In  France  from  12 
to  2  or  2:30  is  sacred  to  dinner;  and 
when  I  say  sacred  I  mean  it.  A  Paris 
cabby  has  been  known  to  refuse  a  fare 
because  his  dinner  was  waiting  for  him ! 
From  5  to  7  is  equally  sacred  to  a 
cigarette  and  a  drink  under  an  awning 
on  the  sidewalk — the  universal  cere- 
mony preceding  the  evening  meal. 
Most  public  institutions,  including  libra- 
ries, close  during  these  periods  of 
repose,  these  hours  which  are  not  hours. 
No  impatient)  pffulic  was  clamoring  for 
admission  wb'^n  I  was  twice  late  at  the 
Carcassonne  hurary.  The  close  super- 
vision of  its  treasures,  and  it  has  many, 
was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  even  the 


janitress  had  no  key  to  the  library 
rooms.  At  any  rate,  she  said  she  had 
none,  and  even  the  sight  of  a  fee  did 
not  move  her  to  let  me  in. 

If  I  missed  what  seemed  not  a  very 
good  thing  at  Carcassonne,  I  made  up 
for  it  by  what  I  saw  at  Nimes.  I  shall 
always  believe  that  all  the  library  people 
I  did  not  see  in  France  are  trying  to 
be  the  equals  of  Victor  Jeannin,  the 
conservateur  of  the  library  at  Nimes. 

He  has  his  inner  sanctuary;  but  is 
easily  found,  and  in  five  minutes  after 
meeting  him  you  understand  how  he  has 
been  able  to  make  his  reading  room  so 
attractive  as  to  draw  many  to  it  and 
how — in  spite  of  the  delightful  burden 
of  90,000  v.,  with  many  precious  manu- 
scripts to  look  after  and  keep  clean  and 
in  order — he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
money  enough  to  buy  many  recent 
books,  to  take  nearly  100  current  jour- 
nals, to  get  many  gifts  and  also  to  per- 
suade his  city  to  permit  him  to  lend 
books  under  proper  restrictions  to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  old. 

The  entrance  is  not  prepossessing. 
The  old  buildings  in  which  these  libra- 
ries are  housed  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  making  of  cheerful  en- 
trances. I  went  into  the  dark  and  nar- 
row hall  below  and  marched  up  the 
crooked,  stuffy  stairs  with  the  feding 
that  here  was  another  of  the  institu- 
tions that  time  and  popular  education 
are  going  to  renovate.  But  the  reading 
room  is  well  lighted  and  cheerful.  It 
seats  about  50,  and  while  I  was  there 
more  than  that  number  sat  and  read 
or  came  for  books.  The  printed  catalog 
runs  to  seven  volumes,  and  still  is  far 
runs  to  seven  volumes,  and  still  is  far 
behind  the  accessions  and  in  the  older 
volumes  sadly  needs  revision.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  here  as  in  many 
other  libraries  the  character  and  age  of 
the  books  and  the  presence  of  large 
groups  V.  ■  volumes,  given  on  condition 
that  thfly  be  kept  together,  make  the 
catalog  (Question  a  most  difficult  one. 

Books  are  lent  for  one  month,  two 
to    any   one    borrower,    and    borrowers 
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need  not  be  over  13  or  14  years  old. 
In  other  rooms  and  on  the  floors  above 
the  order  and  cleanliness  are  beyond  re- 
proach. One  enormous  room  has  win- 
dows opening  to  the  east  and  the  west. 
Great  ranges  of  books  run  down  its 
length  in  cases  12  feet  high,  with  gener- 
ous aisles  between.  The  afternoon  sun 
was  pouring  in  and  warmed  up  the  yel- 
low vellum  and  the  ancient  brown 
leathers  of  these  thousands  of  volumes, 
nearly  all  of  which  date  from  the  six- 
teenth and  sevententh  centuries.  I  never 
expect  again  to  see  so  well  illustrated 
the  possibilities  of  color  that  lie  in  old 
books.  The  beauty  of  the  room  came 
from  the  rich  and  noble  books  only,  for 
the  cases  were  of  the  simplest  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling  were  perfectly  plain 
and  bare.  The  guide-book  should  set 
a  star,  for  the  stranger's  benefit,  against 
a  note  referring  to  a  walk  through  the 
aisles  of  the  old  books  of  the  Municipal 
library  of  Nimes  with  the  afternoon 
light  upon  them. 

At  Nice  I  spent  a  few  moments  in  tak- 
ing a  kodak  of  the  library's  front  door, 
and  when  I  climbed  the  stairs  to  the 
entrance  found  the  librarian  and  all  of 
his  staff  had  anticipated  their  hours  of 
noon-day  repose  by  about  10  minutes 
and  had  left  and  taken  the  key!  I 
knew  they  had  taken  the  key  because 
the  janitor  told  me  so.  The  janitor  is 
a  tailor.  His  shop  is  a  little  room  cut 
off  one  end  of  the  hall  below  by  a  par- 
tition of  glass.  He  pleasantly  unites 
the  care  of  books  with  the  mending  and 
pressing  of  clothes.  Here  is  Carlyle's 
Sartor,  ready  to  reclothe  the  body  when 
his  books  have  newly  clad  the  mind. 

The  next  day  I  came  in  time,  and 
climbing  again  the  stone  stairs,  which 
continue  their  cool  and  winding  way  up 
through  five  high  stories,  I  stopped  at 
the  first  floor  and  entered  the  library. 

Nice  is  an  English  colony,  with  a 
southern  French  city  attached.  If  that 
puts  the  case  too  strongly  for  the  Eng- 
lish it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
have    greatly    modernized    the    city    in 


every  respect.  Although  they  have  lend- 
ing libraries  of  their  own  which  they 
chiefly  patronize,  the  municipal  institu- 
tion has  probably  been  liberalized 
through  their  influence.  Perhaps  they 
also  awoke  the  feeling  which  led  to 
placing  large  signs  in  the  hall  and  in 
the  library  itself  asking  visitors  to  wipe 
their  feet  and  not  to  spit  on  the  floor, 
the  only  signs  of  the  kind  I  saw  in 
French  libraries.  Here  the  books  are 
in  a  series  of  rooms,  and  are  ranged 
along  the  walls  behind  doors  of  wire 
netting.  In  one  room — and  this  is  the 
only  room  of  the  kind  I  anywhere 
noted — are  several  thousand  books  on 
open  shelves.  They  are  reference  books, 
at  least  in  part,  and  look  very  con- 
venient and  homelike.  Unfortunately 
large  signs  tell  visitors  that  they  can- 
not take  down  books  without  permission 
from  the  attendant.  This  is  the  reading 
room,  with  seats  for  50  persons.  Four 
readers  were  there  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  11:30  a.  m.  In  this  room  was 
also  a  large  sign  saying  that  books  are 
sometimes  mutilated  by  readers  and 
that  this  is  a  serious  matter  making 
offenders  liable  to  punishment.  Our 
Peoria  friend,  who  feeds  his  clientele 
on  the  baled  hay  of  a  catalog  instead 
of  letting  them  through  the  bars  into 
the  green  pastures  of  their  books,  per- 
haps can  tell  the  librarian  at  Nice  how 
to  check  this  mutilation. 

This  library  has  60,000  v.,  with  many 
early  printed  books  and  many  manu- 
scripts. Like  the  others  that  I  saw, 
many  of  its  books  came  from  religious 
institutions  which  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  state.  About  50  current  jour- 
nals are  received.  Permission  to  take 
books  home  is  granted  to  very  few. 

When  I  asked  if  I  might  see  certain 
editions  of  Horace  the  attendant  told 
me  that  as  the  sacred  hour  of  12  was 
only  15  minutes  away,  the  hour  when 
all  free  men  rest  and  eat,  he  could  show 
me  only  two  or  three.  Perhaps  this 
sanctification  of  eating  is  well;  certainly 
it  is  well  if  it  has  helped  to  make  pos- 
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sible  the  development  of  the  art  of  cook- 
ing in  France. 

I  have  seen  few  libraries,  as  my  notes 
above  show ;  but  perhaps  enough  to  give 
a  fairly  accurate  impression  of  the  state 
of  the  library  art  in  this  country.  Pop- 
ular education  is  not  understood  as  we 
understand  it.  The  select  few  get  the 
best  of  training,  and  most  learn  to  read. 
Many  books  and  journals  are  published. 
These  cost  very  little  arid  are  offered 
for  sale  at  every  news-stand ;  the  news- 
paper is  in  everyone's  hand;  museums, 
art  galleries,  science  collections,  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture  and  applied  art,  these  are 
found  everywhere,  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  development  here 
of  an  institution  for  general  delecta- 
tion and  enlightenment  such  as  the 
public  library  of  America  is  coming 
to  be.  I  have  seen  little  of  France, 
but  that  little  has  been  sufficient  to 
strengthen  the  impression  which  I  had 
gained,  like  everyone  else,  from  casual 
reading,  that  here  is  the  country  of  in- 
tellectual alertness.  It  has  fed  the 
printing  press  and  eaten  of  its  products 
in  turn  for  several  centuries.  The  book 
shop  and  the  news-stand  are  universal. 
The  public  library  is  today  a  storehouse, 
and  as  a  distributor  of  books  seems  not 
to  be  greatly  needed. 


Library  Notes 

Meivll  Dewey,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
025.1.  Combining  administrative  depart- 
ments—  Between  small  libraries,  where 
there  is  only  one  librarian  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  large  ones  where  there  can  be  a 
competent  head  for  each  administrative 
department,  the  question  always  arises 
of  the  best  combinations  in  getting  the 
work  of  these  nine  departments  divided 
among  available  workers.  Cataloging 
and  classification  naturally  go  together 
like  reference  work  and  bibliography. 
The  accession  department  is  a  great  cor- 
nerstone and  must  have  a  competent 
head.     The   work   that   combines   most 


naturally  with  it  is  buying  fittings  and 
supplies.  The  accession  head  must  be 
an  expert  on  buying  books,  pictures, 
serials  and  material  for  increasing  the 
library.  He  needs  not  only  to  know 
books  but  to  be  a  good  business  man, 
and  can  probably  take  on  the  other 
buying  more,  easily  than  any  of  the 
other  heads.  Much  depends  on  per- 
sonal experience  of  staff  members  and 
also  on  arrangement  of  building.  Bind- 
ing and  repair  work  are  easily  added  to 
the  accession  department  which  has 
charge  of  serials  and  pamphlets  that 
require  binding.  If,  as  is  usual,  the 
loan  department  is  carried  on  side  by 
side  with  the  reference  work,  the  refer- 
ence librarian  may  readily  supervise  it  till 
it  grows  large  enough  for  its  own  head. 
The  shelf  department  also  goes  more 
readily  with  accession  than  with  cata- 
log or  reference  departments.  The  ob- 
vious great  divisions  needing  heads  are 
the  combined  catalog  and  classification 
departments  which  have  to  do  with  mak- 
ing books  available ;  the  combined  refer- 
ence and  loan,  which  has  to  do  with 
readers,  and  the  general  executive  de- 
partment, which  would  include  acces- 
sion, binding,  repair,  shelf,  building  and 
what  might  be  called  the  business  de- 
partments. If  a  fourth  head  can  be  af- 
forded, the  accession  department  would 
have  the  strongest  claim,  probably  tak- 
ing binding  with  it.  The  shelf  would 
also  go  most  naturally  with  the  acces- 
sion work,  while  the  building  clearly  be- 
longs in  the  general  executive  field. 

0292.  Rubber  stamps.— These  are  in- 
valuable labor  savers  if  kept  in  racks  or 
on  hooks,  plainly  labeled  so  that  the 
hand  will  get  or  replace  mechanically. 
Many  people  leave  them  scattered  about 
the  desk  or  in  drawers  so  that  the  time 
taken  in  finding  the  right  one,  ^  being 
sure  that  it  is  not  bottom  side  up,  inking 
and  using  it  is  considerably  more  than 
to  use  a  pen.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a 
distinct  color  and  greater  legibility,  but 
the  main  purpose  of  printing  by  a  single 
motion   is    to   save   time.     The    Midget 
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self-inking  stamp  at  %  the  cost  of  the 
old  self-inkers  should  replace  the  com- 
mon pad  stamp,  which  dries  quickly  and 
takes  double  time.  It  may  be  useful  for 
some  purposes,  but  for  ordinary  desk 
work  the  self-inker,  which  does  the 
whole  work  with  one  motion  instead  of 
two,  should  be  used.  Sometimes  it  is 
worth  while  to  use  a  stamp  for  a  single 
mark  which  could  be  made  in  a  quarter 
the  time  of  the  pen,  because  it  gives  a 
clean  cut,  distinctive  symbol  and  a  dis- 
tinctive color. 

090.  Photographic  facsimiles. — The  in- 
vention of  printing  made  it  possible  to 
send  the  book  to  the  reader  and  revolu- 
tionized education  and  culture.  The 
old  student  walked  perhaps  a  thousand 
miles  to  get  access  to  some  volume  which 
he  can  now  get  in  print  for  the  cost  of 
a  meal.  The  invention  of  modern  pho- 
tography has  done  a  similar  work  for  the 
scholars,  who  to  the  present  time  often 
travel  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
get  access  to  books  which  exist  only  in 
a  single  copy.  The  photograph  at 
trifling  cost  gives  something  even  better 
than  the  original  to  use,  because  it 
shows  all  that  is  there  and  allows  of 
much  freer  handling.  A  statement  of 
the  case  is  enough  to  prove  its  merits. 
We  have  only  to  decide  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  results.  Manuscripts  for 
which  there  is  a  great  demand  have  been 
republished.  Those  needed  are  for  lim- 
ited constituencies,  and  will  not  be 
profitable  to  ordinary  publishers.  They 
can  be  duplicated  and  distributed  among 
libraries  needing  them  only  on  the  same 
plan  adopted  for  bibliographic  work. 
The  field  is  particularly  fitted  to  the  A. 
L.  A.  publishing  board,  which  is  the 
natural  clearing  house  for  work  of  this 
kind.  This  board,  better  than  anyone 
else,  ought  to  organize  cooperation  by 
securing  subscriptions  from  libraries 
needing  such  photographic  facsimiles. 

The  separate  subscriptions  need  not 
be  large  and  the  funds  so  collected  and 
used  would  supply  a  valuable  source  of 
helpfulness  for  many  libraries  and  other 
educational  organizations. 


Laws  of  Book  Borrowing 

A  popular  version  of  certain  curious 
laws  of  book  borrowing,  originally 
found  in  a  copy  of  the  Lettres  Fana- 
tiques,  1739,  now  in  the  British  mu- 
seum, are  given  below.  The  complete 
text  in  ancient  law  Latin  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Athenceum  of  Dec.  23, 
1893.  Prescribed  some  century  and  a 
half  ago  by  one  Francis  Vargas,  marquis 
of  Macciucca,  to  frequenters  of  his  li- 
brary, the  book  lover  of  any  age  will 
find  little  to  cavil  at  in  their  simple 
provisions,  which  run  as  follows: 

i)  Do  not  steal  the  book. 

2r)  Do  not  cut  or  stab  it. 

3)  For  heaven's  sake  draw  no  lines 
about  it,  within  or  without. 

4)  Do  not  fold,  crumple  or  wrinkle 
the  leaves. 

5)  Nor  scribble  on  the  margins. 

6)  All  the  ink  required  is  already  on 
the  pages;  do  not  defile  them  with 
more. 

7)  Let  your  book  marker  be  of  per- 
fectly clean  paper. 

8)  The  volume  is  not  to  be  lent  to 
anyone  else  on  any  consideration. 

9)  Keep  mouse,  worm,  moth  and  fly 
away  from  it. 

10)  Let  no  oil,  fire,  dust  or  filth 
come  near  it. 

11)  In  a  word,  use  the  book,  don't 
abuse  it. 

12)  Read  and  make  what  extracts 
you  please,  but — 

13)  When  read  don't  keep  it  an  un- 
reasonable  time. 

14)  See  that  the  binding  and  cover 
are  as  they  were  when  you  received 
them. 

15)  Do  this,  and  however  unknown, 
you  shall  be  entered  in  the  catalog  of 
my  friends.  Omit  it,  and  however  well 
known,  your  name  shall  be  erased. 

These  rules,  the  marquis  adds,  he 
imposed  on  himself  as  well  as  on  others 
— a  self-denying  ordinance,  some  will 
say — in  regard  to  which  the  author 
may  well  reserve  to  himself  exclusive 
rights  over  margins  and  fly-leaves. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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American   Library   Institute 
The  New  York  meetings 

The  second  meeting  of  the  American 
library  institute  was  held  at  Park  Avenue 
hotel,  New  York  city,  December  lo-ii. 
There  were  three  sessions  and  32  mem- 
bers registered  as  follows:  Edwin  H. 
Anderson,  Dr  John  S.  Billings,  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  Richard  R.  Bowker,  Dr  J. 
H.  Canfield,  Henry  J.  Carr,  William  P. 
Cutter,  John  Cotton  Dana,  Melvil 
Dewey,  William  R.  Eastman,  George 
S.  Godard,  Charles  H.  Gould,  Caroline 
M.  Hewins,  Frank  P.  Hill,  Theresa 
Hitchler,  George  lies,  Harry  L.  Koop- 
man,  William  C.  Kimball,  Theodore  W. 
Koch,  Thomas  L.  ^Montgomery,  Wil- 
liam T.  Peoples,  Dr  Ernest  C.  Richard- 
son, Mary.  E.  Robbins,  Charles  C. 
Soule,  Dr  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  John 
Thomson,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Hiller 
C.  Wellman,  Beatrice  Winser,  J.  I. 
Wyer,  jr,  and  William  F.  Yust. 

An  informal  but  very  enjoyable  din- 
ner on  Thursday  evening  brought  22 
members  together. 

There  was  a  prolonged  consideration 
of  that  part  of  the  revised  constitution 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  creating  a  council.  A 
general  feeling  was  expressed  that  the 
function  of  the  proposed  council  was 
not  thoroughly  deliberative  and  that  the 
business  responsibilities  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  the  executive  board.  A 
large  number  expressed  themselves  as 
believing  that  there  should  be  but  one 
deliberative  body  of  librarians  and  that 
that  body  should  be  a  combination  of 
the  self-perpetuating  and  the  elective 
plan  in  order  to  give  all  members  rep- 
resentation by  their  own  direct  votes. 
There  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  electing  part  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  council  by  direct  vote  of 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  following  statement  of  functions 
and  methods  of  work  of  the  proposed 
council  was  considered  satisfactory: 

The  council  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Library  Council  and  shall 
have  for  its  object  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  library  questions  of  pub- 


lic and  professional  interest;  the  pro- 
posal to  the  executive  board,  from  time 
to  time,  of  suitable  subjects  for  ex- 
tended investigation  and  research,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  amount  of 
appropriations  that  should  be  made  for 
such  purposes;  the  appointment  and 
general  supervision  of  such  special  com- 
mittees of  investigation  and  research  as 
may  be  provided  for  and  authorized 
by  the  executive  board;  the  considera- 
tion, discussion  and  recommendation  to 
the  executive  board  for  disposition,  of 
all  reports  of  such  special  committees 
of  research  as  may  have  been  appointed 
on  its  recommendation  or  by  its  author- 
ity, and  the  annual  preparation  and 
presentation  to  the  association  at  its 
annual  convention,  of  a  report  on 
library  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  in  other  ways  shall  use  its  best 
efforts  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
association  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
public  libraries  in  general. 

The  executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  L 
was  instructed  by  vote  to  seek  confer- 
ence with  the  committee  on  revision  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  constitution  and  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  such  a  revision  of 
section .  14  in  the  proposed  constitution 
as  will  create  a  purely  deliberative 
body. 

There  was  a  prolonged  discussion  on 
the  relations  between  public  libraries  and 
public  schools.  There  was  a  general  feel- 
ing expressed  that  a  definite  campaign 
of  public  education  upon  this  point 
must  be  undertaken  .through  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  N.  E.  A.  and  by  cooperation  when- 
ever possible.  The  chief  object  sought 
should  be  definite  instruction  in  the 
use  of  books  to  be  given  high  school 
pupils,  normal  school  pupils  and  first 
year  college  men.  Boards  of  education 
and  directors  of  public  libraries  should 
be  brought  closer  together,  to  act  to- 
gether as  far  as  possible,  and  to  have 
at  least  one  common  member.  There 
was  a  general  expression  that  libra- 
rians have  already  gone  further  in  this 
matter  than  teachers  have  gone.  School 
authorities  do  not  understand  the  work 
of  libraries  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  be- 
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lieve  such  work  to  be  particularly  val- 
uable. This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  general  public 
that  the  chief  work  of  libraries  is  cir- 
culating fiction,  and  cheap  fiction  at 
that:  Librarians  should  use  definite 
efforts   to  overcome  this  prejudice. 

In  the  business  transaction  of  the 
meeting  the  secretary  was  instructed 
to  place  before  the  members  for  their 
votes  the  names  of  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery of  Pennsylvania  and  William 
T.  Peoples  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
Melvil  Dewey  and  Frederick  M.  Crun- 
den  as  members  of  the  executive  board, 
and  to  issue  a  call  for  votes  of  mem- 
bers to  fill  six  vacancies  expiring  by 
limit. 


Co-operation  of  A.  L.  A.  and  N.  E.  A. 

A  meeting  of  committees  on  coopera- 
tion, N.  E.  A.  and  A.  L.  A.,  was  held 
immediately  at  close  of  last  session 
of  the  institute.  The  chairman,  Mr 
Gaillard,  was  asked  to  secure  a  place 
and  a  representative  for  A.  L.  A.  at  a 
general  session  of  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver 
next  summer,  and  to  secure  from  the 
secretary  of  A.  L.  A.  an  invitation  to 
N.  E.  A.  for  like  representation  at  one 
of  the  general  sessions  of  next  meet- 
ing of  A.  L.  A.  Also  to  secure  places 
for  papers  on  library  work  at  one  or 
more  section  meetings  of  N.  E.  A., 
Denver.  It  was  also  determined  to 
prepare  each  year  for  each  meeting  of 
the  great  national  organizations  a  report 
on  Progress  during  the  year  in  relations 
of  public  schools  and  public  libraries, 
the  same  to  be  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  each  organization. 


The  Things  That  Win 

To  some  men  to  live  successfully 
means  to  acquire  money.  To  other 
men  it  means  to  acquire  friends.  Per- 
sons with  no  very  clear  concept  of  life 
are  likely  to  acquire  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  world  is  full 
of  "captains  of  industr>%"  for  whom, 
living,  men  have  no  love,  and  for  whom, 
dead,    the    world    will    shed    no    tears. 


They  have  achieved  the  success  of  dol- 
lars and  cents;  but  they  have  been  too 
busy  to  be  kind  and  too  self-centered 
to  be  thoughtful.  They  have  won  that 
which  to  them  seems  most  desirable; 
but,  at  the  last,  they  will  wish  that 
they  could  feel  sure  that  there  were 
other  men  who  spoke  well  of  them  in 
their  absence.  True,  they  are  enjoy- 
ing that  kind  of  respect  and  esteem 
that  money  always  comtnands :  but  if 
they  are  men  of  intelligence  they  will 
be  searching  in  every  compliment  for 
spurious  coin. 

There  have  been  other  men  who  have 
made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  ac- 
quire friends  at  the  expense  of  money. 
They  have  seen  how  happy  are  men 
w^ho  have  friends,  and  they  have  had 
the  idea  that  friendship  is  a  thing  to 
be  bought  like  a  commodity.  They  have 
sacrificed  their  business  to  be  "a  good 
fellow'*;  but  the  "friends'*  they  have 
thus  acquired  have  deserted  them  at  the 
critical  hour  or  ignored  them  in  the 
moment  of  urgent  need,  when  frinedship 
would  count. 

And  then  there  are  those  other  men 
who  achieve  real  success,  who  acquire 
both  money  and  friends — neither  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  They  have  been 
industrious  enough  to  be  successful  and 
yet  they  have  taken  time  to  be  some- 
thing besides  money-chasers.  They  have 
been  genial  not  merely  to  those  from 
whom  they  expected  favors ;  they  have 
given  a  smile  and  a  handshake  now  and 
then  to  those  who  they  knew  could  give 
them  no  gold  in  return.  It  is  because 
it  has  gone  out  to  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  to  the  struggling  and  the  success- 
ful, without  distinction,  that  their  every 
word  of  cheer  has  borne  the  stamp  of 
sincere  friendliness  and  genuineness. 

Such  men,  while  themselves  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  see  something 
in  life  besides  the  acquirement  of 
money.  They  often  wonder  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  man  would  have 
to  amass  to  make  him  as  great  as  the 
man  who  paints  a  picture,  composes  a 
song,  writes  a  poem,  starts  an  uplift  or 
saves  a  soul. — The  Lumberman. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  book  list  on  sculpture  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Cincinnati  museum  library. 

The  New  York  state  library  has  is- 
sued a  second  edition  of  Selected  na- 
tional bibliographies,  first  printed  in 
May,  1900. 

The  International  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C  A.  recently  purchased  500 
copies  of  the  "Quitter*'  leaflet  issued 
by  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  library 
for  use  in  their  educational  work. 

The  Year  book  of  the  State  normal 
school  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  'o8-'o9,  con- 
tains a  very  valuable  outline  on  the 
course  of  study  in  library  methods  given 
bv  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  librarian  of  the 
school. 

A  little  pamphlet  setting  out  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Indianapolis  public  library 
to  the  Indianapolis  schools,  public  and 
private,  has  been  issued  by  the  former 
institution.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  and 
sets  out  effective  plans  of  work. 

A  picture  list,  compiled  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  California  library  association, 
on  Pictures  for  libraries,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Anna  McC.  Beckley,  has  been 
issued  by  the  association  as  number  nine 
of  its  publications.  The  little  pamphlet 
of  82  pages  presents  an  annotated  list 
of  500  well-known  pictures,  with  the 
thought  of  being  helpful  to  libraries  that 
desire  to  make  a  picture  collection,  with 
the  fundamental  idea  that  "the  image  is 
better  than  the  fact."  The  pamphlet  will 
be  for  sale  by  Miss  Beckley  of  the  Los 
Angeles  public  library. 

The  Newark  free  public  library  has 
reprinted  the  address  on  the  use  of  books 
delivered  by  Dr  David  Felmley,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  state  normal  university, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
educational  association  at  Cleveland.  It 
has  done  it  in  order  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Newark  teachers  this  very  ef- 
fective statement  of  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  rightly  equipped  is  the  surest 
^uide  for  children  to  good  reading  and 
to  skill  in  using  books  and  a  library. 
The  free  public  library  itself  has  made  a 


beginning  toward  giving  the  teachers  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  books  and  a  li- 
brary by  its  course  of  12  lessons  to  the 
junior  class  of  the  city  normal  and  train- 
ing school.  This  pamphlet  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  required  reading  of 
the  course.  It  has  been  sent  also  to 
teachers  who  have  school-room  libraries 
or  who  have  otherwise  shown  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  school  department. 

An  interesting  story  has  been  received 
concerning  Helen  Keller's  ''Optimism." 
Last  year  a  patient  in  the  Bloomingdale 
asylum  for  the  insane,  in  Massachusetts, 
read  "Optimism"  in  one  of  her  sane  mo- 
ments. She  conceived  the  idea  of  start- 
ing an  optimist  club  in  the  asylum  among 
her  unfortunnate  associates,  and  this 
club  has  had  a  remarkable  and  success- 
ful history,  although  the  founder  has 
left  the  institution.  One  of  the  nurses 
says  that  the  club  has  completely  changed 
the  character  of  the  ward,  and  its  influ- 
ence for  sanity  and  health  still  continues. 

The  clown  of  the  newspaper  establish- 
ment, as  the  Boston  Herald  fittingly  de- 
nominates the  motley-clad  comic  supple- 
ment to  the  Sunday  issue,  has  been  dis- 
continued by  that  leading  New  England 
journal;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
lead  will  have  a  numerous  following. 
Public  protest  is  not  ineffectual  in  such 
matters;  and  as  soon  as  the  makers  of 
Sunday  newspapers  are  convinced  that 
the  people  are  weary  of  this  particular 
form  of  ugliness  and  inanity,  they  will 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  promptness 
to  suppress  it.  We  heartily  agree  with 
the  Herald  when  it  says  that  "comic  sup- 
plements have  ceased  to  be  comic.  They 
have  become  as  vulgar  in  design  as  they 
are  tawdry  in  color.  There  is  no  longer 
any  semblance  of  art  in  them,  and  if 
there  arc  any  ideals  they  are  low  and 
descending  lower."  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  art 
of  illustrating  in  color  will  become  truly 
a  fine  art,  and  that  the  possessor  of  even 
a  nickel  may  purchase  some  of  its  bene- 
fits ;  but  until  then,  let  the  Sunday  news- 
paper put  its  paint  pot  away  and  resume 
the  sober  garb  of  an  earlier,  more  self- 
respectinpr  age. — The  Dial. 
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Library  Schools 
Drexel   institute 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Phila- 
delphia members  of  the  Drexel  insti- 
tute library  school  association  to  the 
students  of  the  new  class  was  held  No- 
vember 21  at  the  institute.  The  en- 
tertainment consisted  of  a  vaudeville 
show,  which  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment. The  performers  were  library 
school   graduates   and   members   of   the 

library    staff. 

Graduate  notes 

Zelia  M.  Rank,  class  of  1908,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  cataloger  in 
the  St  Louis  public  library. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  class  of  1904,  has 
been  made  branch  librarian  of  the 
Ozone  branch,  Queensborough  public 
Hbrary,  Long  Island. 

Miss  M.  B.  Wharton,  class  of  1902, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  librarian, 
Aguilar  branch,  New  York  public  li- 
brary. 

Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  1895,  will,  on 
January  i,  begin  her  duties  as  library 
organizer  for  the  Maryland  library  com- 
mission. The  appointment  is  a  tem- 
porary  one. 

Mary  L.  Doig,  class  of  1908,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  John 
Crerar   library. 

University   of   liiinois 

Shortly  before  the  Thanksgiving  va- 
cation the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Illinois  library  school  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  Nellie  M.  Parham,  class 
of  1899.  In  the  course  of  a  most  en- 
joyable address  to  the  students  Miss 
Parham  referred  to  many  student  ex- 
periences, pleasant  and  otherwise,  which 
were  relished  by  those  who  heard  them. 
Since  her  graduation.  Miss  Parham  has 
been  librarian  of  the  Withers  free 
Ibrary  at  Bloomington,  111.,  and  from 
a  successful  experience  of  a  number  of 
years  in  administering  a  live  public 
library  she  was  able  to  give  a  talk  at 
once  practical  and  inspiring. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  in- 
vite visits  from  active  public  librarians, 


and  in  continuance  of  that  policy  a 
visit  from  Purd  B.  Wright  of  the  St 
Joseph  (Mo.)  public  library  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  in  store  for  the  students 
directly  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Personal 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  1906,  is  on  sick 
leave,  her  place  at  the  reference  desk 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  being  sup- 
plied at  present  by  Ola  M.  Wyeth,  also 
of  the  class  of  1906. 

Cards  have  just  been  received  an- 
nouncing the  marriage  on  Jan.  2,  1909, 
of  Emily  L.  Nichols,  class  of  1904,  to 
Merle  J.  Trees,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Miss  Nichols' 
resignation  from  Aimour  institute  li- 
brary staff  went  into  effect  on  December 
I,  her  place  being  filled  by  Ida  Lange. 
1908. 

Elizabeth  T.  Stout,  1908,  and  Flor- 
ence L.  Brundage,  ex  1909,  are  cata- 
loging a  collection  of  works  on  com- 
•  merce  recently  purchased  for  the  School 
of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Grace  MacMahon,  1908,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  John  Crerar 
library. 

Clara  Gridley,  1908,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  order  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois 
library. 

Edith  Spray,  1907,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  loan  assistant.  Miss  Spray 
has  announced  her  engagement  to  Fred 
Sawyer,  U.  of  I.,  1905,  the  marriage  to 
occur  in  January.  The  women  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Illinois  library 
staff  gave  Miss  Spray  a  shower  of  mis- 
cellaneously useful  articles  on  December 
19. 

Wiebe  White,  ex- 1909,  is  assisting  in 
the  library  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
school  has  been  recently  called  forth  by 
the  bereavement  of  one  of  its  members, 
J.  S.  Cleavinger,  class  of  1910,  whose 
father  has  recently  died. 

Frances  Simpson. 
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New  York  state  library 
Last  year  all  librarians  and  assist- 
ants who  desired  to  attend  the  special 
course  in  children's  work  were  permit- 
ted to  do  so  as  special  students.  This 
opportunity  will  be  given  again  this 
year.  The  course  in  Children's  work, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  the  school,  will  consist  of  ten  lec- 
tures by  E.  H.  Anderson,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  public  library, 
Clara  W.  Hunt,  of  the  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library,  and  Frances  J.  Olcott,  di- 
rector of.  the  Carnegie  library  (Pitts- 
burgh) training  school  for  children's 
librarians.  Librarians  and  assistants  in 
the  libraries  of  New  York  state  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  free  of  charge; 
those  outside  the  state  may  attend  on 
payment  of  $5  for  all  the  lectures  of 
the  special  course,  which  will  cover  10 
or  12  days,  and  will  probably  be  given 
some  time  in  March.  Definite  dates 
and  other  details  will  be  announced  later 
or  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
registrar  of  the  school. 

Thursday,  November  6,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  library  association 
at  Cincinnati,  the  former  students  of 
the  school  now  in  the  various  libraries 
of  Cincinnati  gave  a  luncheon  to  the 
former  students  of  the  school  in  other 
Ohio  libraries.  There  were  present: 
Misses  McKee  '05,  Metz  '07,  Mitchell 
'05,  Morse  '97,  Whittlesey  '03,  Mr  Mat- 
thews '06,  Faith  Smith  '00,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie  library,  and  the  host- 
esses. Misses  Boswell  '06,  Dresser  '06, 
Laura  Smith  '99,  Stimson  '02  and 
Wright  '07. 

Dr  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
Columbia  university,  delivered  two  lec- 
tures to  the  school,  Friday,  December 
4.  His  subjects  were  Columbia  uni- 
versity library  and  The  public  library 
in  its  relation  to  education. 
Syracuse  university 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  this  year  Caroline  Wan- 
dell,  B.  L.  S.,  gave  up  her  work  as 
chief  cataloger  of  the  University  li- 
brary  to   teach   cataloging,  and   Fannie 


E.  Jones,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois,  1901,  has 
been  engaged  as  an  extra  teacher.  She 
will  begin  her  work  February  i  at  the 
opening  of   the   new   semester. 

A  library  seminar  and  a  course  in 
advanced  reference  have  been  estab- 
lished. A  course  of  lectures  on  sub- 
ject bibliography  by  specialists  was  be- 
gun on  November  5.  Dr  C.  J.  Kull- 
mer  gave  the  opening  lecture  on  the 
German  language  and  literature.  This 
was 'supplemented  on  December  3.  The 
other  lectures  in  the  course  have  been: 
Dr  C.  C.  Bushnell  on  the  Classics,  Dr 
A.  S.  Patterson  on  the  French  language 
and  literature  and  Dr  A.  C.  Flick  on 
European   history. 

Notes  of  class  of  1908 

Carrie  Potter  and  Lillian  Gilbert  have 
positions  in  the  Syracuse  university 
library;  Mae  Lynn  in  the  New  York 
university  library;  Louise  Hedges  in 
the  Mercantile  library,  New  York; 
Lucy  Darrow,  Ina  Dounce,  Inez  Cran- 
dle  and  Mary  Parkhurst  in  the  New 
York  public  library.  Etta  Matthews 
is  organizing  and  cataloging  the  school 
and  village  libraries  of  St  Johnsville,. 
N.   Y.  M.  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Wisconsin 

The  important  event  of  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  school  year  was  the  gift 
of  Judge  J.  M.  Pefeles  of  Milwaukee, 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  library  com- 
mission, of  two  scholarships  of  $ioa 
each,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  to  be  known 
as  the  Jennie  W.   Pereles  scholarships. 

The  program  of  lectures,  practice 
work,  and  apprentice  hours  during  the 
fall  months  has  followed  with  only^ 
slight  modifications  the  plan  that  has- 
been  in  the  making  during  the  opening 
years  of  the  school.  The  lectures  are 
given  in  the  morning  in  sixty-minute 
periods,  beginning  at  8:30,  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  being  devoted  to  study 
and  practice  work.  Students  that  are 
in  university  or  legislative  reference 
classes  as  well  as  those  of  the  library 
school  have  lectures  both  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  library  school,  or  at  the 
Leg;islative  reference  library  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 
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The  school  is  fortunate  in  its  lecturers 
from  other  libraries  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Elmendorf 
of  the  Buffalo  public  library  visited 
the  school  for  two  days,  October  27- 
28,  and  gave  a  most  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing address  on  "Things  that  matter,"  with 
timely  suggestions  on  the  preserving  of 
library  ideals  in  the  midst  of  the  neces- 
sary technical  and  mechanical  work  of 
the  school  year.  On  the  following  day 
Mrs  Elmendorf  talked  to  the  school 
informally  on  Book  elimination,  touch- 
ing upon  children's  literature  and  the 
buying  of  books. 

Maud  R.  Macpherson,  librarian  of 
the  Watertown  (Wis.)  public  library, 
has  given  the  instruction  in  library 
handwriting  most  successfully.  Dr 
Thwaites,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
historical  society,  has  given  two  lectures, 
"How  history  is  written"  and  "Local 
history  material."  Dr  F.  J.  Turner  and 
Prof.  D.  C.  Munro  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  have  each  lectured  on 
evaluated  lists  of  books  for  American 
and  European  history,  their  respective 
specialties. 

On  November  21  the  class  of  1909 
completed  its  organization,  electing  offi- 
cers as  follows : 

President,  Julia  A.  Robinson,  Du- 
buque, Iowa;  vice-president,  Winnie 
Bucklin,  Brodhead,  Wis.;  secretary, 
Mary  E.  Watkins,  Edmund,  Wis. ; 
treasurer,  Harriet  Bixby,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

A  reception  to  students,  faculty,  and 
friends  of  the  school  was  given  by  the 
preceptor  of  the  library  school  in  Oc- 
tober, in  the  nature  of  a  welcome  to  the 
new  students  and  to  Miss  Bascom,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  New  York 
State  library  to  become  editor  of  the 
A,  L.  A.  Booklist,  and  a  farewell  to 
Miss  Elliott,  who  was  leaving  for  her 
work  in  Pratt  institute. 

Miss  Hazeltine  also  gave  an  informal 
tea  during  Mrs  Elmendorf's  visit,  giv- 
ing faculty  and  friends  an  opportunity 
of   meeting  Mrs   Elmendorf. 

The     students     enjoyed     the     annual 


Hallowe'en  frolic,  using  the  halls  and 
lecture  room  of  the  library  school  for 
games,  fortune  telling,  and  shadow  pic- 
tures. The  rooms  were  prettily  deco- 
rated and  a  unique  candlelight  proces- 
sion through  the  dark  rooms  of  the 
public  library  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  added  a  new  feature  to  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

Miss  Carpenter  and  Mrs  Sawyer 
were  at  home  to  the  students  and  faculty 
on  Friday  evening,  November  20,  just 
before  the  short  course  students  fin- 
ished their  term  of  eight  weeks.  Mrs 
Moore  gave  a  reading  from  the  "Serv- 
ant in  the  house,"  and  an  interpretation 
of  the  play,  which  was  very  much  en- 
joyed by  her  listeners. 


Library    Handicraft 

Provided  that  an  extension  is  built*  to 
the  main  book  stack,  which  will  give  us 
bench  room,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take 
a  small  class  in  library  handicraft. 

This  class  will  be  limited  to  the  bench 
capacity  of  the  room,  and  the  work  will 
be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  class. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  library 
handicraft  is  a  name  first  applied  to  this 
work  about  12  years  ago  and  re- 
tained because  it  distinguished  it  from 
other  handicraft  now  so  popular  in  house 
furnishings.  So  far  as  we  know  it  had 
its  library  origin  in  Colorado^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a 
course  in  library  science.  It  is  a  handi- 
craft course  with  a  tendency  toward 
decorative  design  and  bibliography.  A 
course  of  reading  will  be  assigned  and 
examinations   will    include   the   reading. 

i)  Bench  Work — Bookbinding,  Pam- 
phlet cases.  Portfolios  and  miscella- 
neous pieces. 

2)  Drawing  Boards — ^Designing  in 
line  and  color.  Book  plates.  Book 
covers,  title  pages,  illumination  and 
decoration  of  text,  individual  assign- 
ments. 

3)  Lectures — Printing  art,  book 
printing,  book  history,  special  phases  of 
book  production. — Library  report  of 
State   agricultural   college   of   Colorado. 
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The   Librarian   in    the    High    School^ 

The  high  school  library  should,  co- 
operating with  the  teacher,  give  the 
pupil  a  broader  view  and  deeper  inter- 
est in  the .  subjects  -studied,  by  supple- 
menting class-room  work  with  books 
and  illustrative  material  and  should  also 
create  a  love  of  reading,  and  develop  a 
library  habit  which  shall  lead  him  to 
the  best  use  of  the  public  library. 

As  a  preparation  for  this  work  the 
high  school  librarian  should  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  course  of 
study,  should  know  the  special  subjects 
taught  by  each  teacher  and  the  use  each 
might  make  of  the  library.  She  must 
study  the  text-books  used  and  be  sure 
that  her  library  or  the  public  library 
contains  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  text-books. 
Let  her  get  the  teacher's  point  of  view, 
and  read  what  had  been  written  about 
school  libraries  in  educational  periodi- 
cals and  books,  let  her  also  read  not 
only  about  the  high  school  library  but- 
about  the  aims  and  problems  of  high 
school  work  as  a  whole. 

She  can  put  her  technical  training  to 
good  use  in  making  the  resources  of  her 
library  available  and  then  by  means  of 
lists,  bulletins,  etc.,  in  making  these  re- 
sources known.  Make  lists  of  books 
and  pictures  that  the  individual  teachers 
may  have  at  their  desks.  The  library 
resources  in  biolog>%  chemistry  and 
physics  should  be  posted  in  the  special 
laboratories.  Bulletins  of  additions 
should  be  posted  promptly  on  the  teach- 
ers' bulletin  board  and  new  books  left 
for  a  few  days  on  a  special  table  for 
inspection.  A  library  reception  to  the 
entering  class  is  one  means  of  introduc- 
ing them  to  the  library,  and  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  reference 
books  should  be  given  to  each  entering 
class,  and  practical  work  done  by  each 
pupil  under  direction.  Systematic  in- 
struction extending  over  the  four  years 

•Abstract  from  paper  by  Mary  E.  Hall,  Girls* 
hiKh  school.  Brooklyn,  read  before  N.  T.  State 
library    association,    at    Lake    George.    1908. 


of  the  course  is  given  in  some  high 
schools. 

As  a  means  of  general  culture  the 
library  can  do  much.  An  interest  in 
current  events  may  be  awakened  by  the 
posting  of  a  daily  bulletin,  which  can 
be  edited  by  the  junior  students  in  turn 
under  the  direction  of  the  librarian. 

An  interest  directed  toward  the  pic- 
tures hung  in  class  room  and  corridor 
by  means  of  attractive  labels  and  refer- 
ences may  be  made  the  beginning  of 
an  art  education. 

Very  important  is  it  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  public  library.  Send  the 
pupils  there  often  to  finish  work  be- 
gun in  the  school  library.  Post  lists 
of  good  books  for  general  reading  and 
for  recreation  to  be  found  in  the  public 
library  not  in  the  school  library.  See 
that  each  child  has  a  card  for  the  public 
library. 

But  not  only  can  the  librarian  train 
the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  public  li- 
brary, but  she  can  do  much  to  create 
an  interest  in  books  as-  books,  good 
editions,  attractive  bindings  and  to 
foster  a  desire  to  own  certain  books  for 
themselves.  Christmas  exhibitions  of 
good  books  to  own  with  prices  and 
publishers  have  been  found,  thanks  to 
the  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  to  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  this  desire. 


L.  B.  Marks,  of  the  New  York  illu- 
minating and  engineering  society,  has 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  before  that  society,  on 
the  principles  of  illuminating  suited  to 
public  libraries.  Mr  Marks'  plan  of 
lighting  has  been  adopted  for  the  Car- 
negie branches  of  the  New  York  pubKc 
library.  The  pamphlet  is  full  of  illus- 
trations showing  the  designs  of  the 
lighting  apparatus  and  giving  results 
when  applied  for  reading  tables,  book 
stacks  and  general  lighting.  Mr  Marks 
advocates  leaving  no  incandescent  light 
unshaded.  He  makes  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  the  processes  of  general 
and  local  lighting. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  Chicago  library  club 
held  its  regular  meeting  Thursday 
evening,  December  lo.  A  large  audi- 
ence of  librarians  and  teachers  greeted 
Mrs  Gudrun  Thome-Thomsen,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Chicago 
school  of  education,  who  spoke  on  Work 
with  the  children  for  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library. 

Mrs  Thomsen  b^an  telling  stories  at 
the  Chicago  field-houses  only  last  Octo- 
ber and  she  could  therefore  not  report 
anything  very  definite.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  already  an  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  children's 
books,  and  that  teachers  had  noticed  an 
improvement  in  the  activities  of  many 
unresponsive  children. 

She  said  that  the  ideal  way  would 
be  to  have  the  stories  told  to  small 
graded  groups  of  six  or  seven  and  by  a 
children's  librarian  who  knows  child 
nature,  children's  literature  and  the 
artistic  value  of  the  story.  She  ex- 
pressed  the  hope  that  mothers  might 
again  be  the  story  tellers  as  they  were 
in   years   gone   by. 

She  said  that  children  came  to  hear 
stories  primarily  for  entertainment,  and 
that  stories  with  ai]  obvious  purpose  or 
moral  are  unpopular — of  course,  the 
good  story  contains  both — ^but  the  child 
must  not  be  told  that  it  is  there.  Funny 
stories  are  repeatedly  called  for,  and 
Little  black  Sambo  by  Helen  Banner- 
man  is  always  encored. 

The  club  was  very  glad  to  see  Mrs 
Salome  Cutler  Fairchild,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Chicago.  Mrs  Fair- 
child  asked  for  a  story  and  Mrs  Thom- 
sen told  the  Pancake  story,  which  was 
very  much  enjoyed. 

Bess  Goldberg,  Sec'y. 

Connecticut— At  its  fall  meeting,  held 
Oct.  29,  1908,  the  Connecticut  library 
association  was  entertained  by  the  Gil- 
bert school  library  of  Winsted. 

H.  H.  Ballard,  librarian  of  the  Berk- 
shire athenseum,  Pittsfield,  and  president 
bf  the  Massachusetts  library  club,  was 
the  first  speaker,  on   Public  documents 


for  the  small  library.  He  told  first  of 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  li- 
brarian of  a  small  library  who  said  that 
she  looked  forward  to  the  meetings  of 
the  state  association  for  a  whole  year 
not  so  much  because  of  the  ideas  she  re- 
ceived as  the  feeling  it  gave  her  that 
she  was  a  part  of  the  great  whole  and  not 
an  isolated  worker. 

Public  documents 

In  regard  to  public  documents,  Mr 
Ballard  said  that  a  request  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  documents  at  Washington 
would  bring  a  pamphlet  on  documents, 
setting  forth  their  benefits,  how  to  ob- 
tain them,  telling  also  of  indexes  to  them, 
printed  catalog  cards,  analyzing  their 
contents,  etc.  He  mentioned  the  Eclec- 
tic library  catalog,  published  by  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
which  in  addition  to  indexing  20  maga- 
zines, gives  notices  of  government  docu- 
ments likely  to  be  useful  to  a  small  li- 
brary. The  remainder  of  Mr  Ballard's 
remarks  were  given  in  rhyme  and  were 
so  full  of  humor  and  common  sense  that 
the  audience  discovered  that  contrary  to 
the  usual  opinion  public  documents  was 
a  most  fascinating  subject.  He  advised 
having  only  such  documents  as  contain 
material  likely  to  be  used  in  one's  own 
community  and  to  know  what  is  in  them, 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  make  them  use- 
ful to  others. 

W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  librarian  of  the 
Trinity  college  library,  Hartford,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  the  Arrangement 
and  use  of  documents  in  a  depository  li- 
brary. He  said,  in  part,  that  a  depository 
library  receives  a  copy  of  every  docu- 
ment published  by  Congress  and  prac- 
tically all  published  by  the  different  de- 
partments. 

The  arrangement  advised  for  all  li- 
braries whether  depository  or  not  is 
the  chronological.  The  Congressional  or 
sheep-bound  set  should  be  shelved  in  the 
order  of  the  Congresses  and  in  the  regu- 
lar sequence  of  the  groups  into  which  the 
documents  of  each  Congress  are  divided : 
Senate  documents,  Senate  reports,  etc. 
Arranged  in  this  way  they  will  stand  in 
the   order   in   which   they   are  listed   in 
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"Tables  of  and  annotated  index  to  the 
Congressional  series  of  the  United  States 
public  documents"  issued  in  1902.  Be- 
ginning with  the  fifteenth  Congress  the 
volumes  are  numbered  consecutively  and 
these  serial  numbers  used  in  this  index 
should  be  put  on  the  backs  of  the  vol- 
umes. 

Departmental  issues,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  Mr  Carlton  advises  not 
to  classify  and  embody  in  the  general 
collection,  but  to  keep  separate  and  to 
arrange  departmentally. 

The  arguments  for  the  arrangement 
advocated  are  these:  Many  indexes  to 
the  Congressional  sets  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  number  of  the  departments 
and  bureaus  have  issued  lists  of  their 
publications  and  others  are  sure  to  ap- 
pear. A  library  should  secure  all  these 
and  carefully  check  all  the  volumes  it 
has.  There  is  then  no  need  of  acces- 
sioning or  shelf-listing  the  documents. 
These  same  lists  usually  contain  an  au- 
thor and  subject  index  to  the  publication 
listed.  Consequently  it  is  not  necessary 
to  catalog  them.  These  indexes  use  the 
serial  number  in  their  references  to  au- 
thor, subject  and  administrative  depart- 
ment, hence  the  importance  of  arranging 
documents  so  that  these  indexes  may  be 
used. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  following 
pamphlets  are  useful  to  small  libraries: 
Bulletin  number  21,  issued  by  the  New 
York  state  library  school;  Suggestive 
list  of  documents  for  small  library,  is- 
sued by  the  Philadelphia  free  library. 
Reading  habits  of  girls 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
with  an  address  by  Clara  W.  Hunt,  su- 
perintendent of  the  children's  department 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  library.  Her 
subject  was  the  Reading  of  girls  in  their 
teens,  or.  The  mediocre  habit  of  reading 
among  girls. 

She  began  by  outlining  the  stories  of 
three  books  for  girls,  which  are  well 
liked  by  them  and  typical  of  many 
others,  which  she  considered  mediocre. 
They  were  Jamison's  Lady  Jane,  Ray's 
Nathalie's  chum,  and  Meade's  World  of 


girls.  These  she  considers  have  good 
points,  but  the  plot  and  character  draw- 
ing are  improbable,  or  the  atmosphere 
feverish  and  unhealthful. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  girls  are  not 
to  be  made  bad  by  reading  a  few  me- 
diocre books,  but  it  is  the  quantity  of 
such  books  that  is  the  bad  thing.  A 
mental  laziness  is  acquired  which  unfits 
a  girl  for  strong,  high  literature.  It  is 
like  the  association  with  people  of  the 
common  sort  as  opposed  to  that  with  the 
refined  and  cultured.  We  should  choose 
books  that  lead  up. 

Why  is  it  harmful  to  have  a  character 
in  a  story  that  is  improbable?  It  unfits 
a  girl  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  true. 
She  comes  to  need  the  highly-spiced.  A 
girl  who  has  the  mediocre  habit  becomes 
mediocre  in  character. 

In  choosing  books  we  should  keep  out 
those  that  preach  snobbishness,  that  talk 
about  money  too  much;  that  discuss 
beaus  and  flirtations  and  beauty.  We 
should  avoid  those  in  which  the  heroine 
is  sorry  for  herself  or  the  parents  less 
wise  than  the  children. 

We  should  be  careful  to  keep  modern 
fiction  away  from  the  girls.  We  should 
have  them  read  the  good  old  novels. 
We  have  to  buy  some  of  the  mediocre 
books,  but  let  us  use  them  as  stepping 
stones. 

Miss  Hunt  was  followed  by  Principal 
Marcus  White,  of  the  New  'Britain  nor- 
mal school,  who  spoke  on  An  old  read- 
ing book.  He  said  that  the  children's 
room  is  now  the  most  important  part  of 
the  library.  It  might  well  have  over  its 
door  ''Killed  by  Kindness."  Much  that 
we  do  for  the  children  is  not  producing 
the  results  we  had  hoped  for.  Do  chil- 
dren become  familiar  with  the  reading 
matter  we  give  them  and  does  it  become 
a  part  of  them  and  is  it  worth  while? 

Children  read  with  too  great  rapidity. 
Things  which  are  to  make  an  impression 
on  us  we  must  live  with  and  they  should 
be  of  real  worth. 

When  the  speaker  was  a  boy,  there 
were  no  supplementary  readers;  a  book 
was  read  over  and  over.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  impression  made  upon  him 
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by  the  continued  reading  of  poems  in  his 
school  reading-book,  Mr  White  recited 
parts  of  those  poems,  and  he  said  that 
others  which  he  had  learned  at  that  time 
for  certain  occasions,  he  had  completely 
forgotten. 

Today  the  children  do  not  live  with 
good  literature.  This  is  necessary.  Their 
thinking  should  not  all  be  done  for  them. 

Appropriate  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Ella  E.  Wiard  and  Emma  Clifford 
Hammond  were  passed  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  Gilbert  school  authorities  was 
acknowledged. 

Grace  A.  Child,  Sec'y. 

District  of  Columbla-The  regular  month- 
ly meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
Nov.  i8,  1908,  at  the  Public  libraiy, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  75.  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Johnston  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  After  the  routine  business  of 
the  meeting  was  disposed  of,  Peter 
Frank,  foreman  of  the  government  bind- 
ery, presented  the  subject,  Bookbinding 
for  government  libraries.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  desirable  reform  in 
binding  would  be  the  adoption,  by  agree- 
ment between  librarians  and  publishers, 
of  three  standard  sizes  only  for  books. 
These  should  be:  i2mo  (5^2x7  in.), 
octavo  (6x9in.)  and  quarto  (9x12  in.). 
The  first  size  might  be  used  for  books 
of  history,  fiction,  etc.;  the  octavo  size 
for  periodicals  and  scientific  books,  and 
the  quarto  size  for  reference  books.  The 
advantages  for  libraries  would  be:  the 
better  appearance  of  books  on  the  shelves 
and  greater  facility  in  their  arrangement 
and  handling. 

Mr  Frank  asserted  that  the  machine- 
sewed  book  is  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  hand-sewed  book,  provided  proper 
machines  are  used.  Books  machine 
sewed  on  tape,  the  thread  being  passed 
through  the  tape,  are  stronger  and  open 
more  freely  than  hand-sewed  books.  Ma- 
chine-sewed books  will  give  50  per  cent 
more  service  in  libraries  than  those  sewed 
by  hand. 

Librarians  were  urged  by  the  speaker 
to  make  an  effort  to  induce  publishers 
to  forward  periodicals  in  stitched  form, 
with  the  covers  stitched  on  with  the  text, 


as  the  removal  of  the  glue  from  maga- 
zines, in  preparation  for  resewing,  both 
weakens  the  backs  of  the  signatures  and 
increases  the  cost  of  binding. 

In  discussing  materials  Mr  Frank  rec- 
ommended buckram  as  more  serviceable 
than  the  majority  of  acid-dyed  leathers 
used  at  the  present  day.  For  half-bound 
work  Russia  is  the  best  of  the  cheaper 
leathers.  Roan  and  the  cheaper  grades 
of  morocco  should  be  eliminated  entirely. 
The  finishing  and  embellishing  of  most 
books,  for  other  than  private  libraries, 
should  be  very  plain,  both  for  the  saving 
in  cost  and  because  the  tooling  with  hot 
irons  weakens  the  leather. 

Soiled  leather  bindings  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  warm 
water  and  one  of  vinegar,  care  being 
taken  not  to  soak  the  leather.  After  the 
books  are  dry  a  little  tallow  thoroughly 
rubbed  into  the  leather  will  help  to  keep 
it  soft.  Varnish  should  not  be  used,  as 
it  dries  and  cracks  the  leather. 

Miltenberger  N.  Smull,  superintend- 
ent of  binding  in  the  Public  library,  gave 
a  description  of  the  methods  and  mate- 
rials used  in  binding  at  that  library.  The 
library  has  installed  its  own  bindery,  em- 
ploying a  foreman  and  three  assistants. 
The  speaker  described  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous experiments,  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful, which  have  been  tried  during  the 
past  four  years.  At  present  the  library 
is  binding  its  fiction  in  cowhide,  with 
cloth  sides,  sewing  the  books  on  tapes 
instead  of  twine  bands.  Books  not  often 
called  for  are  bound  in  full  buckram, 
cloth,  art  canvas,  or  art  vellum,  instead 
of  leather,  since  leather  when  not  han- 
dled dries  and  cracks.  Morocco  is  kept 
for  especially  fine  books,  such  as  expen- 
sive art  books,  encyclopedias,  etc.  News- 
papers are  bound  with  duck  backs  and 
corners  and  paper  sides.  Buckram  cov- 
ers are  stained  a  dark  shade,  that  the 
lettering  may  show  well.  Only  the 
heaviest  books  are  sewed  on  twine  bands. 
Those  books  which  are  sewed  on  tapes 
are  usually  whipstitched  or  overcast  to 
render  them  stronger.  The  library  em- 
ploys only  the  best  of  materials,  and  pre- 
fers rebinding  books  to  repairing  them. 
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To  prevent  the  **dry  rot"  of  leather  cov- 
ers, vaseline,  well  rubbed  in,  has  proved 
to  be  very  effective.  Missing  title-pages 
and  pages  of  text  are  supplied  in  type- 
writing, and  even  single  drawings  are 
sometimes  copied  and  inserted. 

A  very  complete  exhibit  of  bound 
books,  materials  and  appliances  served 
to  illustrate  Mr  Smull's  interesting  pa- 
per. At  the  close  of  the  program  light 
refreshments  were  served  to  ■  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  present. 

WiLLARD  O.  Waters,  Sec'y. 

Kentucky— The  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  state  Hbrary  association 
was  held  at  Frankfort,  November  12-13. 
There  were  representatives  from  the 
public  libraries  of  Covington,  Frankfort, 
Harrodsburg,  Lexington,  Lawrenceburg, 
Versailles,  Henderson  and  Louisville, 
also  from  Berea  college,  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky normal  school  in  Richmond, 
Georgetown  college  and  the  state  li- 
brary. 

The  first  session  was  opened  with  re- 
ports from  all  these  libraries.  The  his- 
tory of  the  library,  its  problems  and 
aims,  its  successes  and  failures  were 
briefly  outlined.  Each  report  men- 
tioned a  problem  or  topic  which  called 
for  the  discussion  and  interchange  of 
ideas  which  proved  informing  and  help- 
ful to  everyone  present.  Under  the 
magic  influence  of  the  earnestness  of 
each  speaker  the  session  proved  success- 
ful beyond  expectation. 

The  State  library  reported  as  the  old- 
est in  the  state,  dating  from  1792,  the 
Lexington  library  was  102  years  old. 
The  Lawrenceburg  library,  the  youngest, 
had  opened  its  Carnegie  building  the 
week  before,  while  the  Frankfort  public 
Hbrary  expected  to  be  open  in  December. 
From  Harrodsburg  came  a  very  inspir- 
ing account  of  how  the  women  had 
struggled  to  revive  the  library  there. 

In  the  evening  about  150  people  gath- 
ered in  "Old  Capitol"  to  listen  to  ad- 
dresses by  the  Governor,  Mrs  Riker, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Federation 
of  women's  clubs,  and  Secretary 
Hadley  of  the  Indiana  state  library  com- 
mission.    Governor    Willson    graciously 


welcomed  **the  friends  of  his  friends 
the  books"  and  was  heartily  applauded 
when  he  stated  that  he  heard  ru- 
mors of  a  State  library  commission  and 
he  would  immediately  surrender  to  the 
ladies. 

Mrs  Riker,  in  her  paper,  spoke  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federation  of  wo- 
men's clubs  and  the  library  workers. 
She  said,  ''I  can  make  a  statement  with- 
out fear  of  successful  contradiction,  the 
largest  number  of  Kentucky  libraries 
were  not  only  organized  by  women's 
clubs,  but  are  today  supported  and  sus- 
tained by  some  organization  of  women." 

Mr  Hadley  set  before  the  people  of 
Kentucky  the  work  of  the  Indiana  com- 
mission, giving  an  idea  of  how  much 
could  be  done  by  a  commission  for  li- 
brary advancement  in  the  state.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  reception  was 
given  by  the  staflf  of  the  State  library. 

At  the  last  session,  held  Friday  morn- 
ing, Marilla  Freeman  presented  a  paper 
on  The  library  and  publicity.  This 
was  followed  by  a  round  table  and 
question  box,  conducted  by  Carrie  Scott 
of  Indiana. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed:  Could  a  public  Hbrary 
charge  admission  for  any  entertain- 
ments held  in  the  Hbrary  building?  Con- 
versation rooms  especially  in  farming 
communities,  Use  of  the  Hbrary  by  the 
colored  population,  Story  hour.  Work 
with  schools.  Best  encyclopedia  for  a 
small  library,  A  periodical  recommended 
for  the  review  of  new  books,  What  to 
do  with  books  of  questionable  moral 
tone,  especially  fiction. 

The  foHowing  resolutions  were 
passed : 

That  the  president  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  public  libraries  of  Kentucky  with 
regard  to  increasing  the  number  of  state 
documents  for  free  distribution  to  such 
libraries ;  the  .  committee  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  legislature 
does  not  meet  until  next  year  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions 

Recommend  that  the  president  of  the 
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association  appoint  a  committee  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  asking  the  next  legislature  to 
institute  a  State  library  commission  for 
Kentucky. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following 
year  are:  President,  William  F.  Yust; 
vice-president,  Anne  M.  Spears;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harriet  B.  Gooch;  mem- 
ber-at-large,  Mrs  W.  M.  Bartlett. 

Harriet  B.  Gooch. 

Maine — The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the 
Maine  library  association  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Maine  library,  Nov. 
19-20,  1908,  and  was  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. The  total  attendance  was  over 
60,  librarians  coming  from  practically 
all  parts  of  the  state,  an  attendance  from 
a  wider  territory  than  at  any  previous 
meeting. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Dean  Hart  of  the  University  of 
Maine  and  responded  to  by  G.  G. 
Wilder  of  Bowdoin  college. 

In  a  most  humorous  way,  Miss  Gil- 
more,  librarian  of  Public  library,  Lew- 
iston,  told  an  allegorical  story  of  a 
horse  that  was  led  to  the  spring,  which 
process  impressed  the  truth  of  the  sign 
which  was  found  there — even  a  libra- 
rian can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  four 
and  twenty  cannot  make  him  drink. 

Miss  Cochrane  of  the  State  library, 
Augusta,  gave  a  most  helpful  address 
on  How  to  care  for  the  pamphlets.* 

George  T.  Little,  librarian  of  Bow- 
doin college,  told  what  the  small  libra- 
ries can  do  for  the  larger  ones  in  the 
matter  of  gathering  up  material  of  local 
interest.  Being  in  closer  touch  with 
remote  communities  and  rural  habita- 
tions than  the  larger  libraries  are,  let- 
ters, pamphlets,  journals,  and  other  his- 
torical material  may  be  rescued  from 
the  oblivion  of  private  garrets  by  the 
small  libraries,  which,  if  they  cannot 
provide  for  it,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  larger  libraries  of 
the   state. 

A  round-table  was  conducted  by 
W.  P.  Cutter  of  Forbes  library,  North- 

♦Thls   will   appear   In   Public   Librabies   later. 


ampton,  Mass.,  where  technical  library 
matters  were  discussed. 

An  evening  address  on  Home  reading 
for  children  by  Mrs  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards was  the  treat  of  the  meeting. 

The  problem  of  the  new  book  by 
Frank  L.  Whitmore  of  Brockton  advo- 
cated immediate  purchase  of  technical 
books  recommended  by  standard  au- 
thorities and  waiting  for  the  decision 
of  actual  readers  on  the  question  of 
new  novels. 

Librarian  E.  W.  Emery  reviewed 
library  legislation  in  Maine. 

Miss  Prescott,  librarian,  Auburn  li- 
brary, presented  the  need  of  a  library 
organizer  in  Maine.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  State  library  commis- 
sion, and  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion was  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  represent  it  before  the  legis- 
lature, if  necessary,  to  obtain  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  legislature  for  this 
work. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows : 

President,  Ernest  W.  Emery,  state 
librarian,  Augusta ;  vice-presidents.  Prof. 
W.  H.  Hartshorn,  member  of  the  State 
library  commission,  Lewiston,  and  Eve- 
lyn L.  Gilmore,  librarian  of  the  Lewis- 
ton  public  library;  secretary,  Gerald  G. 
Wilder,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Bow- 
doin college  library,  Brunswick;  treas- 
urer, Alice  C.  Furbish,  librarian  of  the 
Portland  public  library. 

Special  exhibits  of  material  were 
made  by  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  and 
Library  Bureau. 

Massachusett*— The  Bay  Path  library 
club  held  its  fall  meeting  in  Brimfield, 
Mass.,  Thursday,  November  5. 

The  meeting  opened  with  an  interest^ 
ing  paper  on,  Girls  and  their  reading,  by 
Alice  G.  Higgins  of  the  Worcester  public 
library.  Miss  Higgins  stated  that,  boys 
like  to  read  about  definite  events  and 
places  and  may  be  treated  as  a  class, 
while  girls  prefer  to  read  about  people, 
and  as  they  are  more  sentimental,  they 
must  be  treated  as  individuals.  Several 
lists  of  books  for  girls  of  various  ages 
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were  read  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  many  suggestions  and  experi- 
ences were  given. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Hitchcock  free  acad- 
emy and  was  attended  by  the  teachers 
and  students  as  well  as  by  many  towns- 
people. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
F.  S.  Child  of  Holland,  Mass.,  on,  A 
university  atmosphere;  reminiscences  of 
good  folk  and  great.  The  speaker  was 
the  son  of  a  Harvard  professor  and  has 
a  great  fund  of  stories  and  memories 
of  famous  men,  such  as  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Longfellow  and  others,  whose  names  we 
reverence,  but  which  were  as  familiar  in 
his  home  as  his  own  father's,  and  some 
of  them  were  his  own  friends. 

Caroline  M.  Hewins  of  the  Hartford 
public  library  gave  the  club  the  benefit  of 
her  rich  experience  in  the  last  paper  of 
the  afternoon  with  suggestions  on  What 
town  libraries  can  do  for  children.  Miss 
Hewins  told  of  very  successful  club 
work  with  children,  for  example,  the 
lovers  of  the  Hildegarde  books  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  and  read  books 
which  had  been  favorites  with  the  little 
heroine.  Others,  who  through  a  study 
of  Romola,  gained  a  love  for  Florence, 
Italy,  formed  a  club  for  the  study  of 
Florence,  whose  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters proved  a  delightful  subject. 

Emily  M.  Haynes,  Secy. 

North  Carolina—  The  North  Carolina 
library  association  held  its  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Public  library  in 
Greensboro  on  November  12  and  13. 
Twenty-three  members  were  present  and 
12  libraries  were  represented.  In  the 
absence  of  Mrs  Annie  Smith  Ross,  pres- 
ident, Annie  F.  Petty,  second  vice- 
president,  presided. 

The  first  session  was  held  Thursday 
afternoon.  G.  A.  Grimsley,  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Public  library,  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
secretary,  responded  to  the  welcome  and 
expressed  the  special  gratitude  of  the 
association  for  the  splendid  library  sup- 
plement issued  by  the  Greensboro  Tele- 
gram of  November  8,  containing  41  arti- 


cles relating  to  library  work  in  the  state. 
Reports  from  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  committees  were  heard,  and  the 
general  activity  of  the  association  was 
reviewed.  Miss  Petty  presented  a  paper 
on  the  Library  and  the  school,  which  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion.  At 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  visitors  were 
shown  the  libraries  of  Greensboro  female 
college  and  the  State  normal  and  indus- 
trial college. 

At  the  evening  session,  after  a  wel- 
come by  Mrs  Lucy  H.  Robertson,  presi- 
dent of  Greensboro  female  college,  a  re- 
view of  the  North  Carolina  library  as- 
sociation was  read  for  Mrs  Ross  by  Miss 
Petty.  An  address  on  Some  North  Caro- 
lina incunabula  and  association  books 
was  ^iven  by  Dr  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  A 
delightful  informal  reception  was  held  at 
the  close  of  the  session. 

Friday  morning's  session  was  in  the 
form  of  a  round-table  meeting  and 
proved  unusually  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  following  topics  were  dis- 
cussed :  Library  administration,  by  J.  P. 
Breedlove;  Use  of  debate  and  reference 
helps,  by  Julia  White;  Preparation  of 
bulletins,  by  Bettie  D.  Caldwell;  Classi- 
fication and  cataloging  of  pamphlets, 
by  Louis  R.  Wilson;  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards,  by  Inez  Daughtry;  What 
a  State  library  commission  can  do  for 
a  small  library,  by  J.  F.  Wilkes.  Es- 
pecial consideration  was  given  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  a  commssion  and 
a  strong,  interested  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature.  The  visitors  were  served  a 
delicious  luncheon  at  noon  by  the  citizens 
of  Greensboro  at  the  home  of  Mrs  L.  B. 
Jeters. 

Much  business  was  transacted  at  the 
afternoon  session.  A  change  in  the  con- 
stitution was  made  providing  for  life 
and  sustaining  members  in  order  that 
the  strength  of  the  association  might  be 
increased.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
association  should  employ  counsel,  if 
necessary,  in  pushing  the  work  of  secur- 
ing better  library  legislation.  Officers 
were     elected     as     follows:      Annie     F. 
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Petty,  Greensboro,  president ;  Mrs  Lind- 
say Patterson,  Winston-Salem,  first  vice- 
president;  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh, 
second  vice-president;  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
Chapel  Hill,  secretary;  J.  F.  Wilkes, 
Charlotte,  treasurer.  At  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  association  was  the  guest  of 
friends  on  a  drive  to  the  Guilford  battle- 
grounds.       Louis  R.  Wilson,  Sec'y. 

Pennsylvania — The  first  meeting  of  the 
season  of  1908- 1909  was  held  on  Nov. 
9,  1908,  at  the  H.  Josephine  Widener 
branch  of  the  Free  library  of  Philadel- 
phia. Upon  motion,  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted. 
The  president,  Mr  Bailey,  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr  Henry  Leff- 
mann,  who,  from  his  experience  as  a  user 
of  libraries  for  a  period  of  40  years, 
made  some  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  library  management. 

Dr  Leffmann  stated  that  he  was  in 
the  position  of  a  bachelor  uncle  who 
formulates  theories  for  the  training  of 
children,  since  he  had  never  been  a  li- 
brarian; but  he  wished  his  hearers  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  intend  to  crit- 
icize library  management  as  a  result  of 
dissatisfaction.  His  remarks  were  based 
upon  a  large  experience  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  chiefly  as  a  student  of  special, 
and  scientific  subjects.  In  his  opinion 
the  value  of  the  library  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  is  perhaps  greater  than  that 
of  the  school.  All  instructors  know  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  students  to  read, 
rather  than  to  skim  through  volumes  in 
search  of  desired  facts,  and  the  library 
can  fill  a  larger  field  in  educational  work 
than  it  has  yet  done,  in  creating  a  taste 
for  reading. 

One  suggested  improvement  in  library 
management  was  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions forbidding  or  limiting  the  circula- 
tion of  bound  periodicals.  A  second  sug- 
gestion referred  to  the  theft  of  books 
from  libraries.  As  a  preventive  meas- 
ure, it  was  proposed  that  librarians  in- 
duce publishers  to  adopt  a  distinctive 
style  or  color  for  library  binding,  which 
would  stamp  a  volume  at  once  as  the 
property  of  a  library.  This  suggestion 
was  made  with    reference    to  valuable 


works  rather  than  to  fiction,  and  its  value 
was  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  man 
who,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having 
one  red  gore  inserted  into  his  umbrella, 
was  never  thereafter  troubled  to  find  it, 
as  no  one  else  would  carry  the  um- 
brella. Dr  Lef?mann  presented  another 
point  for  consideration  in  the  irregular- 
ity of  sizes  of  books,  and  suggested  that 
librarians  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
publishers  to  secure  some  standard  of 
size  and  uniformity  in  books,  as  the 
present  lack  of  these  qualities  is  due 
largely  to  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness 
only  on  the  part  of  publishers. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  books 
where  free  access  to  shelves  is  permit- 
ted, the  speaker  suggested  that  the  books 
which  are  most  frequently  used  be  placed 
on  the  most  accessible  shelves.  As  to 
methods  of  classification  used  in  local 
libraries,  the  vogue  of  many  systems  of 
classification  shows  that  there  is  no  thor- 
oug^hly  satisfactory  one,  just  as  the  ex- 
istence of  25  remedies  for  a  disease 
shows  that  there  is  no  known  cure.  An- 
other improvement  would  be  the  placing 
of  all  texts  of  one  work  together;  for 
example,  the  Greek  or  Latin  original  of 
a  classic  with  all  translations  into  mod- 
ern languages. 

There  should  be  some  effort  at  higher 
specialization  in  book  selection,  and  the 
value  of  an  organization  like  the  Librar}' 
club  lies  in  the  opportunities  it  affords 
for  discussion  and  consultation,  which 
may  lead  to  less  duplication  of  works 
of  reference  in  different  libraries.  In 
consequence,  some  collections  will  con- 
tain certain  sets  of  books  which  may  be 
found  there  and  nowhere  else,  and  works 
on  certain  subjects  will  be  found  in  cer- 
tain libraries  only.  The  preparation  of 
a  Union  list  of  periodicals  such  as  has 
been  completed  recently  in  Philadelphia, 
showing  where  desired  voluumes  may  be 
found,  is  very  valuable,  but  it  would  be 
better  for  each  library  to  have  complete 
files  of  some  periodicals,  than  for  each 
to  try  to  gather  all.  Librarians  might 
unite  in  a  general  effort  to  discourage 
useless  serial  publications.  They  could 
also  do  away  with  some  strange  rules 
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which  restrict  the  use  of  certain  publi- 
cations, neither  objectionable  in  their 
contents  nor  particularly  valuable;  for 
example,  in  one  local  library,  Ulnter- 
Mediaire,  a  sort  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
which  is  published  in  Paris,  is  withheld 
from  the  regular  periodical  file  and  kept 
upstairs  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is 
printed  on  flimsy  paper  and  will  not 
stand  much  handling. 

Dr  Leff mann  concluded  by  saying  that 
his  hearers  would  agree  that  the  thoughts 
he  had  presented  were  not  in  the  nature 
of  severe  criticism.  He  added  a  tribute 
to  the  courtesy  and  efficiency  with  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  had  met  in  his 
long  experience  in  dealing  with  libra- 
rians. The  talk  was  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the 
circulation  of  bound  periodicals.  Argu- 
ments were  advanced  in  favor  of  such 
circulation,  while  counter-arguments 
were  adduced  against  the  circulation  of 
volumes  which  were  indexed  in  Poole, 
as  the  experience  of  librarians  had  shown 
that  when  such  volumes  were  taken  from 
the  library  they  were  usually  needed 
shortly  thereafter  for  reference  work. 
Edith  Brinkmann,  Sec'y. 


Notes  for  Calendar 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
library  club  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Jan.  II,  1909,  at  8:15  p.  m.,  at  the 
H.  Josephine  Widener  branch  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia. 

Montrose  J.  Moses,  dramatic  editor 
of  The  Reader,  will  speak  on  The  ex- 
perimental temptation  of  the  attractive 
power  of  books  vs  the  librarian's 
method.  Reception  and  tea  after  the 
meeting. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the 
New  Jersey  library  association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  19-20,  1909.  The  Hotel  Glad- 
stone will  be  headquarters  at  the 
same  rates  as  those  granted  in  1905 
and    1906. 


The  Tennessee  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Nashville  Jan. 
12-14,  1909.  There  will  be  one  joint 
meeting  of  the  Tennessee  library  asso- 
ciation and  the  Association  of  public 
school  officers,  when  library  and  school 
legislation  will  be  discussed. 

Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Sec'y. 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
League  of  library  commissions  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  4-6,  1909.  The 
first  session  will  be  on  Monday  at  2:30 
p.  m.  The  Stratford  hotel  will  be  head- 
quarters and  the  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  hotel.  Rooms 
may  be  had  on  personal  application  to 
the  hotel  for  them,  from  $2  to  $4  a  day. 


Public  Library  Importation  of  Books 

W.  P.  Cutter,  chairman  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  book-buying  committee,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  means  committee  of 
Congress  on  November  21,  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  tariff  on  all  books  imported 
into  the  country.  Mr  Cutter  protested, 
in  the  name  of  6000  libraries,  against  the 
curtailment  of  the  free  importation  which 
libraries  have  enjoyed  for  so  long,  and 
advocated  that  if  any  change  is  made  it 
should  be  in  the  line  of  extending  the 
privilege  rather  than  of  curtailing  it. 

In  his  address  before  the  committee, 
Mr  Cutter  went  into  detail  as  to  the 
financial  transactions  involved,  making 
the  point  that  the  total  importation  of 
books  was  only  2.76  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  books  in  the  country 
and  that  the  free  importation  was  only 
about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  books,  he  claimed,  was  paid  in  wages 
to  the  printers.  The  proposed  bill,  as 
drawn,  asks  that  the  institutions  of  the 
country  be  taxed  $25  for  every  $5  of 
production.  Mr  Cutter  claimed  that  the 
duty  of  25  per  cent  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  He  contended  that 
the  profit  on  the  proposed  law  would 
go  to  the  publishers  and  not  to  the  print- 
ers, who  were  said  to  be  backing  it. 

Mr  Cutter  pointed  out  that  Section 
2515    of  the    Revised    statutes    of    the 
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United  States,  printed  in  1878,  makes 
provision  on  the  free  list  for  libraries, 
and  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  law 
was  adopted  much  earlier.  A  letter  from 
Mr  Cutter,  relating  to  his  appearance 
before  the  Ways  and  means  committee, 
contains  the  following: 

The  New  York  Typothetae,  whom  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  New  York  publishers  under 
another  name,  have  filed  a  brief  asking  the 
committee  to  stop  free  importation  of  all 
books  for  libraries,  of  -all  books  in  foreign 
languages,  an4  to  increase  the  duty  on  these 
books  from  the  existing  rate  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  a  rate  of  75  per  cent.  This 
rate  is,  of  course,  prohibitive,  ami  would  at 
once  result  in  a  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  American  books. 

W.  P.  Cutter. 

A  writer  in  the  Neiv  York  Post  of 
December  9,  on  the  question  of  copy- 
right, showed  that  when  the  amendment 
permitting  importation  was  offered  in 
1891,  an  effort  was  made  at  that  time 
to  compel  buyers  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  American  copyright 
before  importation.  This  idea  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  Senator  Sherman, 
Senator  Carlisle,  Senator  Daniel,  Sena- 
tor Vance  and  others,  and  the  argument 
offered  expressed  exactly  the  position 
taken  by  the  opponents  to  the  present 
copyright  bill. 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  adds 
a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  commu- 
nication, as  follows: 

In  the  actual  practice  of  the  trade,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  owners,  when  the 
request  is  properly  presented. 

Who  shall  decide  when  the  request 
has  been  properly  presented?  To  quote 
from  Senator  Sherman,  **the  very  limita- 
tion requiring  the  consent  of  the  man 
who  is  most  interested  against  my  buy- 
ing a  book  wherever  I  choose  is  a  suffi- 
cient objection  to  this  bill." 

The  claims  of  the  publishers  received 
scant  consideration  from  the  legislators 
in  1 89 1.  It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  legislators  of  the  present  day 
have  as  clear  vision  of  the  rights  in- 
volved as  those  of  the  former  period. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

Florence  B.  Kimball,  New  York 
'06-7,  has  been  appointed  cataloger  at 
the  Vermont  state  library. 

The  library  of  the  well-known  author, 
Mrs  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  who  died 
last  summer,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Bos- 
ton public  library.  The  collection  is 
strong  in  many  first  editions  and  auto- 
graph presentation  copies  from  well- 
known  authors. 

Iva  M.  Young  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion on  the  staff  of  the  Mt  Holyoke 
college  library  to  accept  that  of  libra- 
rian of  the  Industrial  institute  and  col- 
lege, Columbus,  Miss.  Miss  Young  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  staff 
of   the   City  library,   Springfield,   Mass. 

The  largest  single  gift  of  books  to 
the  Harvard  college  library  has  just  been 
announced.  It  is  made  up  of  11,887  V. 
of  historical,  biographical,  scientific, 
classical  and  other  works  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Richard  Ashurst  Bowie 
of  Philadelphia.  The  gift  was  presented 
by  Edward  D.  Brandegee  of  Brookline. 

A  gift  of  a  prayer  book,  compiled  by 
Benjamin  F'ranklin  and  valued  at  $1500, 
has  been  presented  to  the  John  Carter 
Brown  library,  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
volume  is  bound  in  red  Morocco,  with 
richly  tooled  gold  border  and  back. 
Franklin  worked  on  the  book  in  Eng- 
land in   1773. 

The  Harvard  university  library  ex- 
hibited its  splendid  collection  of  Mil- 
ton's works  during  the  recent  anniver- 
sary period.  The  exhibition  was 
arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
chronological  order  from  Milton's  first 
pamphlet  in  1641.  The  interest  of  the 
exhibit  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
rare  Milton  items  contained  in  the  Tick- 
nor    collection. 

Central  Atlantic 

The  Newark  library  has  4000  Ger- 
man books.  Twelve  German  magazines 
are  received  regularly  and  may  be  bor- 
rowed for  home  reading. 
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Isadore  G.  Mudge,  who  went  abroad 
in  October,  1907,  for  a  year  of  travel 
and  bibliographic  work  in  foreign  li- 
braries, has  recently  returned  to  this 
country. 

The  Public  library  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  is  having  an  exhibit  of  fine  bind- 
ings, loaned  by  a  celebrated  binder  be- 
cause of  the  interest  in  handicraft 
shown   by   Librarian   Seward. 

Minnie  Earl  Sears,  who,  in  1907,  re- 
signed her  position  as  head  cataloger  at 
the  Bryn  Mawr  college  library  for  a 
year  of  travel  and  study  abroad,  has 
recently  returned   to  this   country. 

Dr  A.  S.  Draper,  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation of  New  York,  appointed  Fred- 
erick D.  Coleson  of  Ithaca  law  librarian 
in  the  State  library.  Mr  Coleson  on 
December  i  succeeded  Frank  B.  Gilbert, 
who  was  appointed  chief  of  the  law  di- 
vision of  the  education  department. 

The  Public  library  of  Kearney,  N.  Y., 
reports  a  circulation  of  43,913  v.  from 
a  collection  of  4600  v.,  with  a  borrowers' 
Kst  of  2120,  and  a  population  of  15,000. 
Borrowers  are  allowed  to  take  as  many 
nonfiction  books  as  they  desire,  provided 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  class. 

The  James  V.  Brown  library  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  held  its  second  annual 
exhibition  of  permanent  and  loan  col- 
lections, December  14-19.  The  most 
notable  loan  was  the  portrait  of  George 
Washington  by  Rembrandt  Peale, 
painted  in  1795  i^om  life.  It  is  owned 
by  Mrs  (Jeorge  L.  Sanderson  of  Phila- 
delphia. Reproductions  of  the  panels 
composing  Abbey's  frieze  of  the  Holy 
Grail  were  hung  in  the  children's  room. 

The  New  Jersey  public  library  com- 
mission has  made  little  exhibits  of  cot- 
ton, silk  and  flax,  and  their  evolution 
into  dress  material,  with  samples  of 
the  stuffs  as  they  pass  through  the  dif- 
ferent processes.  These  exhibits  are 
being  loaned  to  schools  and  libraries. 
The  cotton  exhibit  has  cotton  from  the 
raw  state  to  the  printed  material,  with 
samples  of  the  spindles,  mules,  etc.,  and 
pictures  of  mills,  gins  and  cotton  fields. 


The  silk  exhibit  has  the  silk  all  the 
way  from  the  silk  worm  egffs  to  the 
finished  spool  of  silk,  with  pictures  to 
accompany,  and  the  flax  exhibit  is  com- 
plete from  the  flax  in  flower  to  the 
finished  bleached  linen,  with  pictures 
to  illustrate.  These  exhibits  are  neatly 
put  Up  and  labeled. 

Worthington  C.  Ford,  since  1902  chief 
of  the  division  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  been  elected 
editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts historical  society.  The  duties 
of  his  new  position  began  January  i. 
Gaillard  Hunt,  in  the  state  department 
since  1887,  in  the  Bureau  of  citizenship, 
will  succeed  Mr  Ford  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Mr  Hunt  is  widely  known 
as  a  frequent  contributor  to  American 
history. 

The  Pratt  institute  free  library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  reports  an  increase  in 
circulation  for  the  year  of  21,544  V., 
reaching  a  total  circulation  of  192,564  V. 
An  interesting  entry  is  the  various  occu- 
pations noted  of  those  using  the  library. 
The  privilege  of  taking  eight  books  at 
a  time,  of  which  two  may  be  novels,  was 
granted  during  the  summer.  This  li- 
brary has  a  very  special  collection  of 
trade  catalogs.  The  report  makes  men- 
tion of  a  successful  plan  for  their  ar- 
rangement and  indexing.  A  new  phase 
of  story  telling  is  that  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Juniors'  story  tellers'  league, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  alternately  take 
charge  of  the  proceedings  and  tell  the 
stories.  A  special  point  has  been  made 
in  the  activities  of  the  library  of  exhib- 
its relating  to  feast  days,  holidays,  birth- 
days, etc. 

The  Morrisania  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  fronting  on  Mc- 
Kinley  Square,  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  was  opened  with  formal  exer- 
cises on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December 
I.  The  building  has  been  open  for  some 
time  for  the  reception  of  applications 
and  public  circulation  of  books  was  be- 
gun on  December  2.  At  the  opening 
exercises  the  city  was  represented  by 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Woods,  Deputy  com- 
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missioner  of  police,  who  received  the 
building  on  behalf  of  the  mayor  from 
the  trustees  of  the  public  library,  who 
were  represented  by  Henry  W.  Taft. , 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  James  L. 
Wells,  representing  the  residents  of  the 
North  Side,  and  by  Dr  John  S.  Billings, 
director  of  the  library.  This  branch  is 
the  fifth  to  be  established  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx. 

Central 

Mrs  Nellie  Nash,  for  the  past  20 
years  librarian  of  Ottawa,  III.,  died 
November  29. 

Mrs  Carrie  Lane  Chapman  Catt  has 
presented  the  Charles  City  (la.)  public 
library  with  a  large  collection  of  books 
from  her  late  husband's  library. 

Agnes  J.  Field,  assistant  •  librarian  of 
the  Public  library.  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
died  in  Omaha,  Nov.  18,  1908.  Miss 
Field  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  class  of  1907,  and  spent  the 
year  1907-8  at  the  New  York  state  li- 
brary   school. 

Mrs  Anna  L.  Petitclerc,  for  14  years 
assistant  librarian  of  Reddick  library  of 
Ottawa,  111.,  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Mrs  Nash  as  librarian  of 
Public  library  of  that  city.  Harriet 
Nash,  daughter  of  the  latter,  has  been 
made  assistant  librarian. 

Elva  Bascom,  for  a  number  of  years 
in  New  York  state  library,  has  been 
made  editor  of  the  ^.  L.  A.  Book  List. 
Katherine  I.  McDonald,  formerly  edi- 
tor, resigned  her  position  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Hon.  Burr  Jones,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  in   September. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  library,  just  issued,  re- 
cords 1,671,865  V.  loaned  for  home  use 
during  the  year,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  120,851  v.  The  regis- 
tration shows  over  100,000  borrowers' 
cards  in  use,  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent.  The  director  of  the  chil- 
dren's work  reports  that  the  issue  of 
books  for  home  use  to  children  reached 
a  total  of  648,333  V.  The  stations  de- 
partment of  children's  work  has  a  col- 


lection of  52,697  V.  Its  work  includc:> 
50  stations  of  various  sorts  and  five 
high  school  libraries.  It  issued  for 
home  use  through  these  agencies  200,- 
75^  V. 

The  Decatur  (111.)  public  library  has 
received  a  gift  of  an  original  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln  and  his  family.  The 
gift  came  from  the  family  of  Dennis 
Hanks,  a  cousin  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  picture  is  in  the  frame  in  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  original  owner. 

The  students  in  the  IlHnois  state 
library  school  are  furnishing  a  column 
of  library  news  to  a  local  paper  as 
practice  in  that  class  of  work.  Book 
notices,  reading  lists,  selected  new 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  notices 
about  the  use  of  the  library  make  a 
weekly  bulletin   for   the  university. 

Minnie  M.  Oakley,  so  long  and  favor- 
ably known  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  historical  li- 
brary, has  resigned  her  position  in.  that 
institution  and  removed  to  California. 
Miss  Oakley  will  rest  during  the  winter 
at  Santa  Ana  and  will  not  take  up  her 
work  again  for  a  year  or  so.  She 
mourns  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who 
died  suddenly  in  October  on  the  eve 
of  their  leaving  Wisconsin. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  extended 
to  James  Ford  Rhodes,  the  historian  of 
the  American  Civil  war,  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  which  he  was 
unable  to  accept,  he  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity a  set  of  his  history  of  United  States 
since  the  Compromise  of  ,1850,  in  seven 
volumes.  In  the  first  volume  lie  placed 
the  following  inscription : 

With  appreciation  of  the  great  and  good 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  the  extensive  library 
collection  belonging  to  the  late  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd.  The  collection  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  material  on  trade 
unions,  cooperation,  socialism,  municipal 
ownership  and  monopilies.  A  library  of 
several     thousand     volumes,     pamphlets 
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and  clippings  will  strengthen  materially 
the  collections  in  the  university  on  eco- 
nomips,  political  science  and  history. 

South 

J.  C.  Gilmore  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
a  colored  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, was  appointed  state  librarian  of 
West  Virginia,  December  3. 

The  report  of  the  Raney  library  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  shows  a  circulation  of 
28,951  v.,  9285  V.  on  the  shelves,  and  an 
income  of  $3209.  The  expenditure  for 
books  and  periodicals  was  $553. 

A  public  library  incorporated  under 
the  state  laws  was  organized  at  Abbe- 
ville, La.,  November  20.  A  library  was 
furnished  and  maintained  for  a  number 
of  years  by  the  Woman's  club.  The 
property  of  the  latter  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  new  library. 

A  state  library  association,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Virginia  educational  con- 
ference, was  organized  November  28. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  W.  H.  Sargeant,  Norfolk 
public  library;  secretary,  W.  M.  Black, 
Jones  memorial  library,  Lynchfield; 
treasurer,  E.  G..  Sworn,  assistant  state 
librarian,  Richmond. 

Miss  E.  G.  Webber,  formerly  assist- 
ant librarian  and  head  cataloger  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  public  library,  who  has 
been  absent  on  a  leave  for  some  time 
on  account  of  ill  health,  has  resigned. 
The  board  on  accepting  the  resignation 
placed  on  record  resolutions  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  Miss  Webber. 
Elizabeth  Sutton  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Webber  as  chief  cataloger. 

The  library  building  of  the  William 
Jewell  college,  Liberty,  Mo.,  was  opened 
on   December   11. 

The  students  of  the  college  to  the 
number  of  600  were  given  a  holiday  and 
helped  move  the  books  into  the  new 
quarters.  Twenty  thousand  books  were 
moved  by  the  students. 

The  new  building  is  the  result  of  a 
gift  of  $20,000  subscribed  by  the  stu- 
dents,   $30,000   from    Andrew    Carnegie 


and  $15,000  raised  by  the  college.  Work 
on  the  structure  was  begun  in  March,. 
1907.  It  is  a  fireproof  building  of  con- 
crete, brick  and  stone,  splendidly 
equipped  with  all  modern  library  con- 
veniences and  furnished  by  the  Library 
Bureau  throughout. 

This  library  contains  the  very  valu- 
able collection  of  books  left  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Spurgeon  of  England. 

West 

Marion  V.  Higgins,  formerly  of  the 
State  agricultural  college  of  Colorado, 
has  taken  charge  of  a  new  branch  library 
of  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mrs  Nettie  K.  Gravett,  of  the  State 
agricultural  college  of  Colorado  library, 
has  been  made  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Salida,  Colo. 

Reba  Day  has  been  made  librarian  of 
Longmont,  Colo.  Miss  Day  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  State  agricul- 
tural college  of  Colorado. 

The  Public  library  at  Provo,  Utah, 
was  opened  to  the  public  December  i, 
with  interesting  ceremonies.  In  the 
afternoon  a  reception  was  given  for  the 
children,  to  which  2000  of  them  came. 
In  the  evening  the  citizens  were  re- 
ceived by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
short  speeches  were  made  by  Mayor 
C.  F.  Decker  and  Dr  F.  W.  Taylor. 
Music  and  refreshments  were  served. 
The  guests  received  a  card  containing 
a  miniature  picture  of  the  library  build- 
ing. The  institution  has  a  bright  future 
before  it. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Library 
commission  of  North  Dakota  the  resig- 
nation of  Zana  K.  Miller  as  secretary 
was  accepted  with  regret.  Resolutions 
were  passed  expressing  appreciation  of 
the  work  she  had  done  and  declaring 
that  the  library  interests  of  North  Da- 
kota will  always  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  enthusiasm,  integrity  and 
technical  ability  of  its  first  organizer. 
The  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  until  April  i,  1909,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  secretary, 
Mrs  Minnie  C.  Budlong. 
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Paciflo  coast 

Beatrice  J.  Barker,  New  York  '04,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  cat- 
aloger  at  the  University  of  California, 
to  become  head  of  the  catalog  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  late  John  Q.  Packard,  who  gave 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  its  public  li- 
brary building,  did  not  give  a  library 
building  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  the  library  building  there  having 
been  erected  with  money  donated  by 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  library 
building  of  the  University  of  California 
was  laid  November  25.  Charles  F.  Doe, 
a  very  wealthy  lumber  merchant,  be- 
queathed one-fourth  of  his  estate  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  the  library, 
amounting  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  building  will  contain  book 
capacity  for  nearly  400,000  V.  The 
library  already  has  a  collection  of  some 
260,000  V.  and  over  100,000  manuscripts. 

Foreign 

Thomas  Greenwood,  for  many  years 
prominent  in  the  British  library  move- 
ment, died  November  9,  after  several 
years  of  ill  health. 

Much  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  work  of  public  libraries  in  England 
is  due  to  the  active,  personal  interest 
which  Mr  Greenwood  gave  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  the  author  of  'Tublic  li- 
braries," a  comprehensive  work  on  the 
history,  aim  and  object  of  public  libra- 
ries and  which  went  through  five  edi- 
tions. Some  years  ago  he  began  to 
collect  books,  manuscripts  and  pictures 
on  the  subject  of  libraries  and  bibliog- 
raphy. These  he  presented  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Manchester  with  an  en- 
dowment, to  be  arranged  and  made 
available  for  a  librarians'  library. 

The  library  cause  of  England  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  active  and  effective 
champions  in  the  death  of  Mr  Green- 
wood. A  short  sketch  of  his  life  and 
work  is  given  in  Library  World  for  De- 
cember, 1908,  p.'  202-203,  where  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  fuller  account  in  the 
same  journal,  i:ii6-ir'. 


The  Longmans'  edition  of  Lange's 
Fairy  books  has  been  bound  in  the 
Chivers  patent  binding  for  library  use. 
A  special  discount  was  made  on  them 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  books 
are  of  the  best  edition  and  gave  special 
opportunity  for  libraries  to  secure  popu- 
lar books  in  this  special  binding. 


The  Story  Hour  is  the  name  of  a  little 
magazine,  the  second  number  of  which 
appeared  in  December,  sent  out  from 
406  Fifth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  published  in  the  cause  of  the  Na- 
tional story  tellers'  league. 


Mr  Dewey  and  Miss  Seymour,  with 
two  assistants,  are  busily  at  work  on 
the  new  edition  of  the  D.  C,  Library 
school  catalog  rules,  and  some  other 
publications.  The  printer  is  already 
working  on  some  of  the  new  D.  C. 
tables,  and,  after  seven  years'  delay,  it 
looks  ad  if  the  sections  of  the  seventh 
edition  would  shortly  begin  to  appear 
and  follow  steadily  till  completed.  The 
use  of  the  D.  C.  spreads  steadily.  A 
recent  letter  announced  translations  in 
four  or  five  more  languages,  including 
Esperanto.  It  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  South  American  countries. 


The  series  of  pamphlets  on  library 
economy,  which  J.  C.  Dana  has  planned 
and  of  which  he  has  issued  No.  i  on  the 
Registration  desk,  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  libraries,  librarians,  library 
schools  and  library  commissions.  The 
work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
be  published  only  by  subscription.  The 
first  pamphlet  has  been  issued  and  argues 
well  for  the  rest  of  the  series. 


Wanted— Copies  of  Public  Libraries 
for  October,  1908.  Please  send  to  this 
office,  156  Wabash  av.,  Chicago. 


Position  wanted — ^A  young  woman, 
graduate  of  a  business  college,  with 
one  year's  experience  as  pupil  assistant 
in  a  public  library,  desires  position. 
Address  L  ,  Public  library,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our 
Library  business  has  increased  more  than 
fifty   per  cent,  within  the  last  five  years. 


fl  Our  enormous  book  stock,  comprising  miscellaneous, 
scientific  and  technical  books,  and  school  and  college 
text  books,  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other 
house  in  the  country. 

fl  Our  Library  Department  has  carefully  studied  the 
requirements  of  libraries,  and  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  handling  orders  from  Public,  School,  Col- 
lege and  University  libraries.  All  orders,  lists,  and 
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Second  Edition  Just  Roady 
AuthoriEed  by  Mr.  Whistler 

The  Life  of 
James  McNeill  Whistler 

'  By  E.  B.  and  Joseph  Pennell 

The  litigation  over  this  book  has 
established  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
life  authorized  and  planned  by 
Whistler  himself,  and  that  it  is 
based  on  material  furnished  by  him- 
self and  by  his  family*  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pennell  speak  with  authority 
of  Whistler  as  a  man,  as  well  as 
with  full  appreciation  of  him  as  an 
artist,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  this  book  has  artistic  and 
human  interest  such  as  few  other 
biographies  could  have. 

CRITICAL  OPINIONS 

•'Those^  too,  who  know  him  only 
in  his  paintings,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs, will  learn,  through  the  inti- 
macy of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's 
pages,  better  to  understand  the 
deep-souled  religion  of  beauty  that 
inspired  all  his  work.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations,  reproducing  prac- 
tically all  his  important  pictures, 
are  beyond  praise.  Whistler  him- 
self would  have  delighted  in  this 
book,  and  proclaimed  it  *all  beauti- 
ful, distinguished  and  charming,  as 
it  should  be.'  We  can  hear  his 
joyous,  vibrant  laugh  of  final  tri- 
umph."— The    International    Studio. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  recall  any 
work  published  in  recent  years  of 
greater  value  to  artists  than  the 
'authorized'  biography  of  Whistler 
by  the  Pennells.  This  is  not  merely 
because  the  two  handsome  volumes 
contain  the  first  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  a  great  artist — 
'the  greatest  artist  and  most  striking 
personality  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,' his  biographers  boldly  pro- 
claim him.  Nor  is  it  because  of  the 
very  numerous  illustrations  repro- 
ducing most  of  Whistler's  important 
pictures,  though  these  are  worth 
having,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Whistler's  best  paintings  elude 
reproduction  more  than  most.  The 
great  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  remarkably 
clear  and  complete  exposition  of  a 
'  great  painter's  manner  of  working, 
a  most  searching  analysis  of  his 
method." — The  Bookman,  New  York. 

In  two  volumes  with  over  160 
plates  In  half-tone  and  photo- 
fpravure.  Crown  4to.  Special 
bindlns  after  Whistler. 

$10.00  net,  per  set 
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Three  Factors  in  Civilization* 

John  Cotton   Dana,  librarian,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  am  no  longer  afraid  to  give  ad- 
vice. The  young  man  gives  advice,  and 
fears  it  won't  be  taken.  He  gets  a 
little  older  and  wiser,  and  gives  no  ad- 
vice for  fear  it  will  be  taken.  He 
grows  older  still,  learns  that  it  is  quite 
safe  to  give  advice,  for  no  one  ever 
pays  any  attention  to  itl 

So,  knowing  my  advice  will  cause 
you  no  trouble,  I  shall  preach  for  a 
few  minutes  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  of 
three  things  I  would  like  to  see  you  do 
in  comiection  with  your  library. 

The  first  is,  to  work  with  it.  Use  it 
yourselves,  if  only  to  set  an  example 
to  others,  and  not  for  your  own  imme- 
diate pleasure.  Suggest  to  others  that 
they  use  it,  if  only  to  borrow  from  it 
the  last  good  novel.  Thus  you  will 
help  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity life;  a  mutual  friend  of  all, 
old  and  young,  learned  and  ignorant, 
rich  and  poor;  a  bond  of  the  begin- 
nings of  friendship,  like  the  bond  of 
your  common  life  in  Kearney,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
marvelous  how  closely  people  are  held 
together  by  the  simple  fact  that  they 
have  lived  and  worked  together  in  the 
same  town,  the  same  state  and  the 
same  great  nation.  Another  strand 
which  may  be  added  to  that  bond  is 
your  public  library.  You  sTiould  see 
that  it  is  added.  Then  you  should 
work  for  the  library  by  giving  to  it. 
Not  merely  liberally  of  your  taxes — and 

♦An  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  public 
library  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  July  27,  1907. 


you  will  find  that  it  pays  to  be  liberal 
here — but  of  your  own  free  will.  Your 
library  needs  generous  support  in  its 
first  years,  while  it  is  trying  to  be- 
come strong  enough  in  resources  to  be 
of  use  to  everyone  who  calls  on  it  for 
aid.  You  should  realize  that  the  book, 
the  pamphlet,  the  magazine,  the  jour- 
nal, the  report,  the  picture,  which  are 
lying  unconsidered  and  unused  in  your 
homes,  these,  sent  to  the  library,  may 
there  prove  of  use  to  others.  Much 
that  one  library  cannot  use  another 
can.  It  would  surprise  you  to  learn 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  your  state  who  have  been  helped 
and  gratified  by  the  seeming  trifles, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  which  Miss 
Askew,  the  active  agent  of  our  library 
commission,  has  gathered  from  homes 
and  libraries  where  they  were  not 
needed  and  placed  in  other  libraries 
which  did  need  them.  Your  library 
should  be  the  distributing  station,  first 
among  yourselves,  next  among  other 
small  libraries,  for  the  thousands  of 
printed  things  which  now  lie  neglected 
in  your  homes.  Send  them;  show  your 
good  will;  take  them  in  yourselves; 
find  yourself  a  helpful  part  of  this 
beautiful  institution  and  learn  what  it 
is  to  work  for  the  great  people's 
school  of  your  city. 

Next  you  should  select  some  one 
topic  and  determine  to  collect  material 
upon  it  until  your  library  is  known  as 
holding  within  its  walls  all  that  has 
ever  been  written,  the  first  ^nd  the 
last  words,  the  largest  and  richest  col- 
lection— on    some    one    special    subject. 
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It  may  be  historical,  like  the  story  of 
your  own  town.  It  may  be  biographi- 
cal, like  the  life  of  General  Kearney. 
It  may  be  technical,  like  the  story  of 
the  pump,  from  its  birth  to  Worthing- 
ton.  It  may  be  scientific,  like  the 
chronicle  of  the  meadows,  from  time 
when  the  Passaic  first  began  with  its 
sediment  to  fill  up  Newark  Bay.  It 
may  be  artistic,  like  the  short  but 
promising  life  of  American  sculpture. 
Whatever  you  select,  begin  at  once  to 
gather  material,  saving  even  what  seem 
the  unimportant  scraps,  and  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  the  time  when  your 
library  shall  not  only  share  with  others 
the  ample  distinction  of  being  the  best 
and  most  grateful  teacher  in  its  own 
town,  but  shall  have  also  the  special 
distinction  of  being  the  one  center  of 
authority  in  the  world  on  one  worthy 
subject.  Thus  y6u  will  do  well  by 
others,  who  will  wish  to  use  your 
books,  and  will  learn  yourselves  what 
it  is  to  be  wise — to  know  much  of  many 
things,  and  all  of  one  thing. 

Then  you  should  make  your  library 
liberal.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  simply 
generous  in  its  treatment  of  its  patrons, 
wh6  are  its  owners  that  appreciate  it. 
I  mean,  by  liberal,  to  suggest  that  you 
join  with  your  librarian  in  covering 
with  your  books  and  journals  the  whole 
range  of  human  thought;  that  you  bar 
out  nothing  because  it  is  strange,  no 
doctrines  because  they  are  heresies,  and 
no  theories  because  they  come  from 
those  who  seem  to  us  to  be  dreamers. 
Give  every  view  here  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  Tolerate,  if  you  don't  approve; 
test  all  by  liberty  and  let  the  false  die 
its  own  peaceful  death.  I  am  not  im- 
plying that  the  library  will  not  be 
tolerant;  I  am  urging  you  to  take  the 
chance  it  gives  you  to  practice  toler- 
ance yourselves. 

Now,  I  have  advised  you,  without 
using  the  words  themselves,  to  use 
your  library  to  further  your  own  edu- 
cation in  three  things;  the  three 
things  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  what 
we  call  civilization ;  the  three  things 
having  which,  we  can  say  we  are  quite 


civilized,  even  though  we  lack  palaces, 
trolley  cars  and  subways;  and  the  three 
things  are — Cooperation,  Thoroughness 
and  Liberty. 

-  You  work  together  for  this  library 
and  you  get  practice  in  the  art  of  co- 
operation. And  the  art  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  is  not  a  great  task  to  admin- 
ister this  city  well;  that  is,  men  have 
done  easily  much  greater  things,  but 
you  must  do  it  by  working  together, 
by  cooperating,  and  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult. The  only  other  way  to  do  it  is 
to  hire  a  king  or  submit  to  a  king  who 
elects  himself.  And  in  this  country  we 
have  objections  to  living  kings,  still 
more  to  submitting  to  them.  And  if 
you  consider  it  for  a  moment  you  will 
see  that  most  of  our  money,  and  trade, 
and  labor,  and  political,  troubles  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  pull  together  to  get  the  things 
we  want.  Practice  pulling  together  on 
your  library,  and  make  it  the  most 
popular  and  best  in  the  world. 

The  essence  of  the  wise  man's  power 
is  that  he  knows  all  that's  to  be  known 
of  at  least  one  subject.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  us  is  that  we  can't 
realize  that  we  don't  know  enough  of 
all  things  ourselves.  We  don't  like  to 
submit  to  skill;  to  admit  that  the  care- 
ful student  really  ''knows,"  and  is  worth 
listening  to.  Most  of  our  leaders  talk 
loud  and  speak  with  authority  and  we 
don't  realize  that  they  have  really 
never  learned.  Every  subject  is,  in 
fact,  most  complex,  no'  matter  how 
small  and  simple  it  seems.  Only  study 
can  truly  master  it.  We  need  to  learn 
how  difficult  is  a  complete  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  any  one  topic.  Once 
we  realize  this  we  can  pick  the  know- 
ing ones  and  trust  them  where  they 
know  and  use  their  sound  advice. 
Store  up  here  all  there  is  in  print  on 
some  one  simple  subject  and  you  will 
get  that  respect  for  thoroughness  which 
a  new  people  like  ourselves  suffer 
much  from  the  lack  of. 

Then  exercise  your  feeling  for  liberty 
by  helping  to  make  this  library  a  plat- 
form   for   every    line   of   thought,   and 
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you  will  have  practiced  the  three  great 
virtues  of  toleration,  acceptance  of  good 
authority  and  cooperation. 

The  perfect  virtues,  I  know,  for  a 
very  wise  man  has  said  it — are  gentle- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  preached  my  ser- 
mon on  them  for  a  text.  But  you  need 
no  sermon  on  that  text — any  more  than 
you  really  need  the  one  Fve  given  you — 
for  the  signs  are  in  the  sky,  and  will 
not  fail  you,  that  under  the  administra- 
tion you  have  established  this  will  be, 
not  only  the  most  beautiful  building  in 
your  city,  and  the  cleanest,  and  the 
best  possible  example  for  all  other  in- 
stitutions, whether  home  or  shop  or 
what  you  will,  but  also  the  most  at- 
tractive and  the  most  cheerful — a  civic 
fireside  as  well  as  a  banquet  hall  of 
learning. 


The  Public  library  of  Rockford,  111., 
has  issued  a  list  of  material  bearing  on 
the  new  form  of  municipal  government 
known  as  "government  by  commission." 

The  Cedar  Rapids  public  library  will 
be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  interested  a 
copy  of  the  following  pamphlet :  Report 
of  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  with  re- 
gard to  civic  affairs  in  the  city  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  with  recommendations  for 
city  improvement  and  beautification. 
Torch  Press,  1908. 

The  special  bulletin  No.  7  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library  is  a  list  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
prepared  by  C.  A.  Larson  of  the  refer- 
ence department.  The  list  is  arranged 
by  subject  and  contains  annotations  on 
much  of  the  material  that  occupies  the  43 
pages  of  the  pamphlet. 

William  Stetson  Merrill  of  the  New- 
berry library,  Chicago,  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  is  the  editor  of 
a  compilation  of  the  books  by  Catholic 
authors  to  be  found  in  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library.  About  3000  books  by  more 
than  1000  authors  are  listed.  The  cata- 
log is  not  a  publication  of  the  public 
library  but  is  for  ^ale  by  the  compiler. 


Work  in  a  Small  Library* 

Beatrice  M.   Kelly,   librarian,  Steubenviiie,  O. 

The  small  library  that  would  be  sue- 
cessful  needs,  first  of  all,  most  of  all,  a 
librarian  who  has  not  only  skill  and 
training,  who  not  only  knows  and  loves 
books,  but  who  loves  people.  I  do  not 
mean  her  particular  friends,  nor  people 
of  congenial  tastes,  but  every  man  or 
woman  because  they  are  men  and 
women,  whom  it  is  her  privilege  as  well 
as  duty  to  serve  as  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  as  she  can.  To  give 
each  man  the  book  he  wants,  or,  rattier, 
the  book  he  needs  and  which  you  per- 
suade him  he  wants. 

The  librarian  in  a  small  town  who 
shuts  herself  in  her  own  little  room,  or, 
if  she  has  no  room,  turns  her  desk 
around  so  that  its  back  effectually  shuts 
her  off  from  the  public  gaze,  while  she 
figures  how  to  reduce  her  fiction  per 
cent,  and  makes  out  lists  of  "master- 
pieces of  literature,"  "books  one  ought 
to  read,"  may  have  her  shelves  filled 
with  the  masterpieces,  and  the  machin- 
ery of  her  library  move  with  perfect 
ease  and  quietness,  but  the  dust  will 
gather  on  "the  literature,"  her  lists  will 
be  rarely  used,  her  library  become  un- 
popular, and  her  influence  be  nil  in  that 
community.  Get  in  personal  touch 
with  your,  people.  Whirl  your  desk 
around  so  that  you  may  see  everyone 
who  enters  the  library,  and  if  you  have 
time  for  nothing  more  than  a  smile  and 
nod,  let  no  man,  woman  or  child  pass 
without  recognition.  Oh,  this  may  seem 
a  trivial  thing  to  you  who  live  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  you  do  not  know  of 
the  criticism  and  comment  made  by  the 
public  in  a  small  town,  where  the  li- 
brarian holds  herself  aloof  from  her 
people.  She  may  be  working  overtime, 
devoting  every  energy  to  the  perfecting 
of  her  work.  But  her  people  cannot 
•appreciate  what  they  do  not  see,  and 
would  not  understand  if  they  did  see. 
They  only  know  that  she  has  shown  no 


•Read  before  Ohio  library  association.  Colum- 
bus,   1907. 
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interest  in  them  as  individuals,  and 
they  resent  the  assumed  superiority  of 
one  whom  they  rarely  see.  Let  her  be 
at  the  desk  as  often  as  possible  during 
the  busy  periods  of  the  day,  becoming 
acquainted  with  her  people  as  she 
charges  and  discharges  the  books.  Tak- 
ing the  registrations  she  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  familiar  with  faces 
and  names,  finding  out  the  occupation 
and  interests  of  the  applicant,  so  that 
she  may  not  only  be  able  to  show  him 
where  and  how  to  find  the  books  he 
may  want,  but  also  to  suggest  others 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  him.  And 
when  she  meets  him  on  the  street  next 
day,  let  her  not  fail  to  recognize  him. 
Thus  each  day  her  sphere  of  influence 
is  broadened. 

Saturday  evening  is  generally  the 
busiest  time  in  the  library  week.  Try 
to  have  sufficient  help  at  the  desk  so 
you  may  go  out  among  the  stacks  and 
in  the  reading  room  and  personally 
help  your  people.  You  may  find  a 
young  man  standing  helplessly  before 
the  fiction  shelves,  not  knowing  what 
he  wants.  Here  is  a  better  way  than 
a  printed  list,  of  helping  him  up  a  rung 
on  the  ladder  of  better  literature,  or 
perhaps  it  is  a  girl  from  the  factories 
seeking  something  that  will  take  her 
away  from  her  own  sordid  world  for  a 
few  hours,  or  a  boy  who  wants  a  book 
on  electricity,  or  a  high  school  pupil  or 
club  woman  for  reference  work,  a 
mother  seeking  something  to  read  to  a 
sick  child,  or  a  child  who  wants  a  book 
for  "Pop"  or  '*big  sister,"  or  it  may  be 
a  man  helplessly  hunting  among  the 
applied  sciences  for  "an  easy  book  on 
steel,"  or,  "steam  engineering."  And 
all  these  different  wants  need  your 
personal  attention.  In  the  industrial 
small  town  there  are  many  men,  whose 
only  homes  are  their  rooms,  who  may 
come  to  the  library,  where  it  is  warm 
and  well  lighted,  merely  to  glance  over 
the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Make 
it  so  attractive  that  they  will  stay  to 
read  something  better,  and  even  carry 
the    books    home    with    them.      Don't 


economize  in  light  that  evening  and 
make  your  room  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. One  librarian  that  I  knew  al- 
ways donned  a  prettier  dress  that 
evening,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  her 
staff  the  importance  of  personal  ap- 
pearance— made  it  a  sort  of  social  func- 
tion. 

But,  you  ask,  where  will  we  find  the 
time?  I  know  the  librarian  in  a  small 
library  has  many  and  many  different 
things  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
work.  Again  and  again  she 'will  have 
to  choose  between  routine  and  personal 
work;  whether  to  her  the  machinery  of 
her  library  or  the  personal  needs  of  her 
readers  is  the  more  important.  I  would 
rather  have  a  book  uncataloged  in  the 
hands  of  a  reader  who  needed  that  very 
book  at  that,  very  time,  than  to  have  it 
gathering  dust  on  the  catalog  shelf. 

Let  the  librarian  meet  her  people  out- 
side of  the  library  as  well  as  within  it. 
If  there  is  a  teachers'  institute  held 
during  the  year,  she  should  be  present 
at  one  or  more  meetings,  coming  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  teachers  and  their 
work.  If  there  is  a  civic  or  village 
improvement  society,  she  should  join  it 
even  if  she  cannot  take  any  very  active 
part.  Identify  yourself  and  thereby, 
your  library  with  every  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  town  and  its 
people.  Reach  out  in  every  way  pos- 
sible and  touch  the  different  interests  of 
your  town,  making  each  individual  feel 
that  the  library  has  something  for  him. 
and  see  that  he  finds  realization  when 
he  enters  its  doors.  No  longer  is  the 
slum  or  the  tenement  a  stranger  to  the 
small  industrial  towns  throughout  our 
state,  and  here  we  find  a  large  for- 
eign population,  which,  in  most  cases, 
has  come  to  stay.  In  my  own  town, 
one-third  of  the  population  is  Italian, 
and  we  also  have  many  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Russians,  Croatians  and  Bohe- 
mians. To  reach  the  parents  seems  an 
almost  impossible  task,  but  we  may 
hope  for  the  children.  The  small  li- 
brary rarely  has  a  children's  librarian, 
so  let  the  librarian  go  forth  and   from 
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the  streets  and  the  alleys  bring  in  these 
little  foreigners,  and  with  the  picture 
books,  the  story,  the  bulletin  hold  them 
until  the  reading  habit  is  contracted, 
and  the  first  step  taken  in  our  share 
of    Americanization. 

Visit  the  schools,  tell  stories  to  the 
little  children,  and  don't  forget  to  add^ 
"We  have  books  in  the  library  that  have 
this  story  and  others  like  them  just 
waiting  for  you  to  come  and  read 
them."  If  given  a  chance,  talk  to  the 
older  pupils  about  books  or  any  other 
subject  the  teacher  or  principal  may 
suggest.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  town 
where  the  library  and  the  public  school 
cannot  join  in  work  that  will  mutually 
benefit  each  other.  Teachers,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents,  I  have  always 
found  willing  to  meet  more  than  half 
way  any  offer  of  the  library,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  always  place 
the  blame  in  the  right  place,  when  in 
a  small  community  the  library  and 
school  cannot  work  together. 

System  and  method  are  necessary, 
but  do  not  permit  your  rules  to  fetter 
you  or  your  public.  Have  as  few  as 
possible,  and  do  not  regard  them  as 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^ 
There  are  ends  that  justify  even  a 
broken  rule.  Have  your  method  of 
registration  and  charging  system  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  requirement  of 
a  guarantor  in  a  town  where  everybody 
knows  everybody  else  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary. 

The  small  library  needs  more  than 
any  other  library,  assistants  who  are 
tactful,  cheerful,  patient  and  good-tem- 
pered. Undoubtedly  appointment  by 
competitive  examination  is  the  best 
method,  but  there  ought  to  be  some 
authority  vested  in  the  librarian,  or  the 
librarian  and  the  board  of  trustees,  of 
selecting  from  the  applicants  who  have 
passed  the  examination,  taking  into 
consideration  personality.  I  would 
rather  have  a  bright-faced  assistant  who 
was  always  courteous  and  patient  at 
the  desk,  interesting  and  untiring  in 
her    work    and    adaptable,    even    if    she 


was  not  familiar  with  the  Greek  clas- 
sics and  did  not  know  the  causes  of 
the  Russian-Japanese  war.  Having 
persuaded,  after  much  work,  a  foreman 
of  a  foundry  to  visit  your  library,  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  be  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  men  at  the  same  works, 
it  is  very  discouraging  to  have  him 
come  in  your  absence  and  be  met  with 
indifference  or  discourtesy,  where  he 
had  a  right  to  expect  intelligent  and 
helpful  assistance.  Or  to  have  little 
foreign  children  on  their  first  visit  to 
the  library  driven  back  to  the  streets 
by  sharp  reprimands  for  dirty  hands  or 
infringement  of  rules  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  As  assistants  in  a  small 
library  are  nearly  always  citizens  of 
the  town,  they  can  greatly  help  the 
librarian,  who  is  a  stranger,  in  their 
knowledge  of  their  townspeople.  It  is 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  her  as- 
sistants that  a  librarian  can  establish 
and  maintain  that  air  of  graciousness  . 
and  welcome,  that  will  make  her  library 
a  social  center,  and  an  influence  in  the 
community.  She  must  inculcate  them 
with  some  of  her  own  enthusiasm; 
awaken  their  civic  pride  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  working  to  make 
our  library  a  help  to  our  people. 

The  third  great  need  of  the  smaller 
library  is  a  board  of  trustees  who  have 
something  more  than  a  nominal  inter- 
est in  their  trust.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  would  have  a  board  or  individual  mem- 
bers of  it  directing  as  to  the  details 
of  routine  work,  for  the  librarian  should 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  library, 
and  if  she  is  incapable  of  directing  this 
work  satisfactorily,  she  should  be  re- 
moved and  someone  else  put  in  her 
place.  But  I  think  a  board  that  meets 
only  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  whose 
individual  members  rarely,  if  ever,  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  library,  may  show 
great  confidence  in  their  librarian,  but 
certainly  a  great  lack  of  interest  in  the 
aims  and  purpose  of  her  work.  The 
influence  of  such  indifference  unfortu- 
nately does  not  stop  there,  but  is  felt 
by   the   whole   community.     The  board 
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usually  consists  of  representative  men, 
and  where  the  librarian  comes  from 
without  the  town,  they  may  help  her, 
both  as  a  board  and  as  individuals,  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  people,  in  reach- 
ing certain  localities  and  interests  that 
unaided  she  could  not  easily,  if  ever, 
reach.  Each  trustee  has  his  own  sphere 
of  personal  influence  that  may  be 
actively,  even  aggressively,  exe  >ted  for 
the  library. 

The  small  library  needs  a  public  that 
has  some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  library.  The  average 
individual  considers  the  library  as  a 
place  where  books  are  stored  to  be 
handed  over  the  desk  on  demand.  The 
continuous  accusation  of  extravagance 
comes  from  ignorance  of  the  actual 
routine  work,  which  they  seem  to  think 
consists  merely  of  charging  and  dis- 
charging books.  One  woman  said  to 
my  assistants,  "I  suppose  you  have 
plenty  of  time  for  fancy  work,  when 
there  are  not  many  people  in  the  li- 
brary." Nothing  so  impresses  people 
as  work  they  can  actually  see,  the  per- 
sonal work  is  too  subtle  for  the  casual 
visitor.  Therefore  be  always  ready  to 
explain  any  of  the  details  of  your  work, 
to  show  visitors  over  your  building,  and 
to  call  attention  to  certain  phases  of 
the  work  in  which  you  think  they  may 
be   particularly    interested. 

In  a  certain  town  there  was  a  mem- 
ber of  council  who  every  year  fought 
most  strenuously  to  reduce  the  library 
appropriation.  The  man  was  honest 
and  sincere  in  his  denunciations  of  ex- 
travagance, but  he  was.  a  man  of  lim- 
ited education  and  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  work  done  in  a  modern  library. 
One  day  he  had  occasion  to  seek  the 
library  for  information.  The  librarian 
soon  showed  him  where  the  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  and  then  in- 
vited him  to  inspect  the  librar}\  Every 
energy  was  exerted  to  inter  jst  him,  but 
the  look  of  indifference  remained  un- 
changed until  the  children's  room  was 
reached.  Here,  at  the  sight  of  the  low 
tables    and   chairs,    his    eyes   brightened 


and  he  listened  with  increasing  interest 
while  the  librarian  told  of  the  story 
hour,  pointed  out  the  picture  books  and 
fairy  tales,  and  explained  to  him  the 
work  done  with  the  children.  And  he 
confessed  that  he  never  knew  that  the 
children  came  to  the  library.  When 
the  next  appropriation  came  up  for  con- 
sideration in  council,  it  went  through 
unchallenged  for  the  first  time  in  the 
library's  history.  An  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, who  never  failed  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  calling  the  pub- 
lic's attention  to  the  "continuous  drain 
upon  our  resources  for  this  monument 
to  Andrew  Carnegie,"  once  had  an  en- 
gagement at  the  library  to  meet  a  poli- 
tician. While  waiting  for  the  man,  he 
viewed  with  surprise  the  number  of 
people  in  the  reading  room  and  asked 
the  librarian  if  she  had  any  idea  how 
many  people  visited  the  library  in  a 
single  day.  She  at  once  showed  him 
the  statistics  for  the  week,  and  he  asked, 
!*Why,  do  you  know  how  many  books 
you  send  out  every  day  ?"  The  librarian 
assured  him  they  knew  exactly,  and  took 
him  to  the  tray  and  explained  to  him 
the  loan  system.  As  the  burden  of  his 
complaint  had  been  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  service,  she  devoted 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  show- 
ing him  the  details  of  the  process  by 
which  a  book  was  prepared  for  the 
public,  from  the  making  out  of  the  order 
slip  to  the  placing  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves.  When  he  left  the  building,  he 
left  it  .somewhat  dazed,  but  with  a  re- 
spect for  library  work  that  he  could 
have  obtained  in  no  other  way.  And 
the  attitude  of  his 'paper  was  changed; 
if  not  as  enthusiastic  in  its  support  as 
might  be  desired,  it  was  at  least  no 
longer  antagonistic. 

You  may  place  bulletins  in  public 
buildings  and  on  the  street  corners,  and 
you  may  send  items  and  lists  to  the 
newspapers,  but  none  of  these  things 
will  arouse  more  than  casual  interest 
It  is  the  conversion  of  the  individual 
to  an  interest  in  the  library,  and 
through  him  his  friends  and  associates, 
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that  in  time  changes  the  attitude  of  your 
public.  Your  personality  and  theirs, 
and  then  what  Mr  Foss  terms  the  bot- 
tled personalities  oa  the  shelves. 

I  have  said  notiiing  about  building, 
books,  the  tools  of  the  trade,  only  per- 
sons— librarians,  assistants,  trustees  and 
the  public.  But  after  all  what  else 
counts  but  these?  And  what  avails  the 
tools  unless  wielded  by  one  who  loves 
his  craft  and  who  puts  part  of  himself 
into  every  part  of  his  work. 


Method  of  Distributing  Public  Docu- 
ments* 

Wm.    L.    Post,   superintendent   of   documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  definition  of  the  term  public 
document,  as  used  by  the  documents 
office,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Any 
pubHcation  printed  at  government  ex- 
pense or  published  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress or  any  government  publishing 
office,  or  of  which  an  edition  has  been 
bought  by  Congress  or  any  govern- 
ment office  for  division  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  distribution  to  gov- 
ernment officials  or  the  public,  shall 
be   considered  a   public   document. 

This  definition  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  legal  or  official.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  inclusion  in  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  of  the  Checklist  of 
the  United  States  public  documents, 
advance  sheets  of  which  are  now  being 
printed. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  such  a  defi- 
nition is  not  an  interesting  matter  to 
those  who  do  not  have  to  handle  such 
books,  but  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
false  estimate  of  government  publica- 
tions held  by  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  who  consider 
that  such  a  definition  should  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

A  public  document  is  a  musty  tome, 
Useless  in  a  school  and  worthless  in  a  home, 
Good   only   to   carry   your  compliments 
To    susceptible    constituents. 

This  is  an  entirely  unwarranted  view. 


•Address  before  D.  C.  library  association,  Dec. 
9,  1908. 


resulting  from  ignorance  of  the  publi- 
cations. 

There  are  five  ways  now  in  vogue  of 
distributing  public  documents;  namely, 
by  free  library  distribution;  by  library 
exchanges;  by  sale  as  waste  paper;  by 
sale  at  cost  to  purchasers,  and  by  pro- 
miscuous gratuitous  distribution. 

We  could  have  on  the  lists  of  the 
docum  nts  office,  for  free  library  distri- 
bution,, 615  libraries,  provided  by  law 
to  recCiVe  regularly  one  copy  of  every- 
thing printed. 

Now  these  libraries  are  furnished 
promptly  by  us  with  these  publications 
and  are  usually  satisfied  with  this  one 
sending,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
various  other  sources  from  which  they 
also  receive  copies;  namely,  through 
the  distributing  agencies  of  the  various 
departments  and  from  representatives 
and  senators.  All  these  sources  may 
send  copies  of  the  same  publication  to 
the  libraries,  as  there  is  no  way  of  de- 
tecting duplicates. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  library 
work  know  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
calamity  for  a  small  library  to  get  a 
half  dozen  copies  of  the  same  publi- 
cation, especially  rf  there  is  no  use  for 
even  one  copy  of  it.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, you  have  to  take  them  because 
your  senator  or  representative  or  a 
high  government  official  has  sent  them 
to  you. 

My  experience  has  impressed  me 
with  the  fact  that  government  publi- 
cations are  a  burden  to  most  libraries 
rather  than  a  benefit.  I  have  been  in 
many  libraries  and  seen  their  collec- 
tions stored  in  cellars  and  garrets. 
These  accumulations  finally  drift  to  the 
documents  office;  and  the  librarian  who 
is  thus  relieved  of  the  incubus  there- 
after considers  all  public  documents 
with   aversion. 

Something  is  being  attempted,  by 
way  of  lowing  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen,  in  offering  to  relieve  the 
libraries  of  such  copies  of  government 
publications  as  they  find  of  no  service, 
and  supplying  them  in  turn  with  what 
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may  be  of  service  on  the  basis  of  an 
exchange  or  as  a  gift. 

We  issue  a  free  list  for  checking 
purposes,  and  after  waiting  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  give  the  overworked 
librarian  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
subject  and  report  his  wants,  we  con- 
demn the  surplus  still  remaining  for 
sale  as  waste  paper. 

Of  such  acctmiulated  returns,  we 
have  recently  destroyed,  by  permission 
of  the  joint  committee  on  printing, 
nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  books  which 
were   absolutely  worthless. 

When  you  think  of  destroying  a 
thousand  tons  of  books,  it  does  not 
mean  much;  but  if  you  will  consider 
that  when  we  were  asked  to  estimate 
what  we  had  on  hand,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  measure  the  piles  and  state 
results  in  cubic  feet,  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  work 
involved  in  even  this  quick  way  of  dis- 
posing of  useless  government  publica- 
tions. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  librarians  by  furnishing 
them  periodically  with  information.  We 
send  them  catalogs,  price  lists,  leaflets, 
etc.,  and  try  to  supply  them  with  the 
books  which  they  can  use.  All  this  has 
done  much  to  popularize  government 
publications  and  thus  increase  the  de- 
mand for  them;  but  what  shall  we  do 
with  a  legalized  distribution  which  en- 
courages continual  waste  through  dupli- 
cation, and  will  never  cease  to  produce 
year  after  year  the  same  unwieldy  ac- 
cumulation ? 

You  will  perhaps  remember  a  verse 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland  which  fully 
describes  the  present  difficulty.  At  the 
trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts,  for  his 
unpardonable  offense  of  stealing  the 
tarts,  the  White  Rabbit  declares  in  his 
lucid  arraignment: 

I  gave  her  one,   they  gave  her  two, 

She  gave  me  three  or  more, 
They  all  returned  from  him  to  you, 

Though    they    were   mine   before. 

But  unlike  Alice,  we  cannot  awaken 
and  find  it  only  a  dream.  It  is  a  stern 
reality,    a    matter   of    grave    import;    a 


point  at  which  converge  questions  of 
vital  interest,  as  to  economy,  and  the 
use  and  educational  value  of  the  pub- 
lications which  are  printed  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

The  same  agencies  continue  to  dis- 
tribute books  in  large  quantities  and 
in  duplicate  to  libraries,  and  then  the 
superintendent  of  documents  is  re- 
quested to  send  franks  and  take  them 
back  again,  to  perhaps  furnish  them  to 
the  distributing  offices  upon  request 
with  similar  results, 

They  all  returned  from  him  to  you, 
Though    they   were   mine   before. 

In  fact,  the  whole  proposition  is  in 
such  a  hopeless  condition  that  unless 
we  can  procure  legislation  to  centralize 
the  distribution  at  one  point,  no  prog- 
ress can  be  made. 

The  entire  scheme  of  distribution  at 
present  is  erroneous.  Take  for  in- 
stance, the  enormous  output  of  book- 
work  of  the  government  printing  office, 
\yhich  is,  as  a  rule,  carefully  wrapped 
in  strawboard  and  manila  paper  and 
tied  with  expensive  twine  for  delivery 
to  the  publishing  office.  The  bundles, 
so  prepared  at  a  great  cost  against 
possible  injury  to  the  books,  are  hauled 
in  wagons  to  the  various  departments  and 
there  carried  laboriously  up  winding 
stairways  or  by  means  of  incapacitated 
elevators  to  already  overcrowded  of- 
fices. Here  the  wrappers  are  removed 
and  each  book  separately  encased  in 
fresh  strawboard,  paper  and  twine,  to 
be  labeled  and  again  hauled  down  or 
up,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  other  wagons 
for  delivery  to  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment for  shipment.  Consider  the  use- 
less  expenditure  of  time  and   strength. 

Why  not  establish  a  wrapping  divi- 
sion in  connection  with  the  pamphlet 
bindery  and  deliver  the  volumes  to  the 
documents  office  for  distribution? 
Franks  or  labels  could  be  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  documents  to  be 
placed  on  the  volumes  and  they  would 
then  suffer  from   but  one  handling. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
American  library  association  will  be  in- 
terested, as  it  is  in  line  with  their  edu- 
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cational  library  work.  Such  absurdi- 
ties as  are  now  existing  in  the  distri- 
bution of  public  documents  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  if  you  will 
raise  your  voices  in  protest  against 
them  whenever  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, we  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day 
when  centralization  in  distribution  will 
be  accomplished  and  all  these  difficul- 
ties properly  met.  To  those  who  come 
into  your  libraries  point  out  some  of 
the  absurdities  as  I  have  tried  to  do. 
You  can  plainly  see  that  while  the  gov- 
ernment is  spending  five  or  six  millions 
a  year,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  going  to 
waste.  It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  unnecessarily 
expended  year  after  year  in  distrib- 
uting publications  where  they  do  no 
good,  while  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States  would  be  delighted  to 
obtain  them,  even  by  purchase,  were 
they  advised  of  their  existence.  The 
librarians  and  assistants  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  making  the  publications 
known.  The  distribution  continues 
with  the  library  after  it  receives  the 
books.  Do  not  let  government  publi- 
cations, if  you  have  them  in  your  li- 
brary, be  relegated  to  the  inaccessible 
alcoves,  but  look  them  over  and  make 
available  what  will  be  of  service,  and 
you  will  be  aiding  in  the  practical  dis- 
semination of  the  reliable  information 
which  government  publications  contain. 

Distribution  by  sale  is  the  most  logi- 
cal, economical  and  profitable  form 
which  can  be  devised  for  placing  pub- 
lications where  they  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service. 

This  method  is  daily  assuming  more 
importance,  and  the  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  our  cash  receipts  from  such 
sources  is  due  to  judicious  advertising. 
In  three  years  the  sales  of  public  docu- 
ments have  increased  from  $7000  to 
$S3»ooo,  and  the  centralization  of  all 
such  sales  has  been  largely  accom- 
plished. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  aver- 
age individual  would  prefer  to  expend 
15  or  20  cents  than  to  importune  his 
member  of  Congress  or  beg  of  a  pub- 


lishing office,  with  the  possibility  always 
of  being  refused. 

Public  documents  should  not  be  given 
away.  A  noqiinal  charge  should  be 
made,  covering  cost  of  printing  and 
distribution.  This  slight  charge  will 
prevent  waste  and  reimburse  the  gov- 
ernment, without  hardship  to  anyone. 
Those  who  do  the  most  talking  about 
free  distribution  are  usually  ignorant  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  sucli 
a  distribution  entails.  I  would  make 
the  price  as  reasonable  as  possible,  or 
distribute  gratuitously  to  properly  con- 
stituted depository  libraries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  make  a  general  dis- 
tribution  free  to   individuals. 

The  collaborators  on  various  works^ 
scientists  engaged  in  research  by  which 
the  government  profits,  and  all  other 
'  contributors  to  knowledge  should,  of 
course,  receive  the  books  free  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  they  have  per- 
formed. 


The  second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, of  Guide  to  the  study  and  use 
of  reference  books,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Publishing  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Alice  B.  Kroeger  is  compiler  and  ed- 
itor of  the  work. 

The  revision  was  necessary  because 
of  the  number  of  important  reference 
books  which  have  appeared  since  the 
former  edition  in  1902.  A  note  in  the 
preface  states  that  more  foreign  refer- 
ence books  have  been  included,  and  in 
some  cases  the  scope  of  the  work  has 
been  extended  to  embrace  mention  of 
institutions  as  well  as  books,  which  may 
be  consulted  by  the  reference  librarian. 
An  index  of  considerable  fullness  has 
been  added.  A  feature  of  this  is  refer- 
ences to  subjects  of  general  interest 
which  may  be  found  in  the  books  of 
reference  mentioned  in  the  manual,  but 
whose  presence  in  the  volume  would 
not  be  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
same. 

Public  Libraries  takes  exception  to 
the  characterization  given  it  in  the 
Guide. 
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Govemmeht   Documents  and  the 
Small   Library 
To  Public  Libraries: 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  envy  that  a  country 
librarian  read  the  article  called  "The 
day  of  the  document"  in  your  last  issue. 
How  charming  to  have  time  to  look 
carefully  through  government  docu- 
ments, to  make  neat  little  memoranda 
of  interesting  topics!  Such  a  condition 
is  almost  unthinkable  to  that  jack-of- 
all-trades,  the  librarian  of  a  small  town. 

Precious  little  time  has  she  left  for 
such  complicated  volumes  by  the  time 
she  has  put  away  yesterday's  books* 
pasted  in  torn  pages,  put  new  backs 
on  old  favorites  that  must  be  made  to 
last  just  a  little  while  longer,  straight- 
ened out  the  magazines,  looked  up  a 
few  subjects  for  the  high  school  boys 
and  done  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  belong  to  a  circulation  of 
a  hundred  books  a  day. 

But  even  if  time  were  to  be  found  in 
abundance,  where,  oh  where,  would  she 
put  them?  Her  heart  sinks  within  her 
as  she  sees  them  invading  her  shelves 
like  an  all-conquering  army.  With  only 
one  librarian  in  attendance  everything 
must  be  within  easy  reach  or  it  is  use- 
less. The  very  thought  of  a  crowded, 
dusty  attic  is  distressing,  and  even 
there  shelving  costs  money.  Suppose 
she  gets  up  a  fair  or  a  supper  and 
raises  50  •  dollars,  shall  it  be  used  to 
shelve  books  that  may  be  used  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  year  while  the  children 
are  clamoring  for  new  stories,  the  only 
encyclopedia  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old  and  a  hundred  of  the  most-loved 
.  novels  are  out  of  commission  because 
there  is  no  money  for  binding? 

These  needs  may  not  be  so  scholarly 
or  so  scientific,  but  they  are  the  things 
that  press  closest. 

Sometimes  some  of  us  attempt  to  do 
olir  duty  by  the  documents  a  generous 
government  sends  us,  to  classify  and 
accession  them,  perhaps  to  catalog  them 
as  well  as  time  will  permit  and  to  crowd 


our  shelves  to  the  utmost  to  make  room 
for  them.  We  know  their  intrinsic 
value,  the  labor  and  skill  it  took  to  pro- 
duce them.  Thus  in  my  young  days 
I  tackled  a  pile  of  500  my  predecessor 
had  left  in  the  back  hall.  I  got  friends 
to  help,  I  worked  overtime,  I  spent 
months  on  them,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  they  have  not  been  consulted  half 
a  dozen  times.  How  pleased  I  would 
have  been  if  some  had  wanted  to  knovc 
about  the  Useful  plants  of  the  island 
of  Guam,  but  I  had  to  be  contented  to 
supply   information   about   chickens! 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  reason 
why  the  documents  are  so  unwelcome 
in  the  small  library:  Not  only  is  there 
no  time  to  study  them  and  no  room  to 
shelve  them,  but  there  is  no  demand 
for  99  per  cent  of  them  on  the  part  of 
the  community. 

In  most  of  our  small  towns  there  are 
no  real  students — no  one  is  writing 
books  or  conducting  important  experi- 
ments. The  people  who  come  to  the 
library  are  far  more  anxious  to  get 
something  that  can  be  easily  read  than 
to  get  at  the  scientific  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. They  would  rather  have  a  well- 
illustrated  magazine  article  on  Alaska 
any  day  than  a  Geological  survey  bul- 
letin. Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few,  and  it  is  altogether 
too  expensive  a  matter  for  the  small 
library  to  be  prepared  to  meet  excep- 
tions. Like  the  country  stores,  we  must 
keep  only  what  is  most  generally 
needed,  leaving  the  large  cities  to  care 
for  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  minor- 
ity. 

As  long  as  government  documents 
are  sent  to  us,  whether  we  want  them 
or  not,  I  am  afraid  the  majority  of  us 
will  continue  to  hate  the  sight  of  them. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  entire  contents  of 
one  of  our  best  publishing  houses  would 
be  any  more  welcome  if  we  were 
obliged  to  take  them  all  in  order  to  get 
the  few  we  needed. 

But  the  whole  matter  would  assume 
a  new  aspect  at  once  if  we  could  get 
a  document  on  any  special  subject  when 
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we  wanted  it  and  need  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  ninety  and  nine. 

Suppose  there  were  an  index  on  the 
plan  of  the  Readers'  Guide,  cumu- 
lated frequently,  a  subject  index,  giving 
every  article  published  by  every  de- 
partment, whetlier  printed  separately  or 
in  annual  reports  or  yearbooks!  Sup- 
pose this  were  sent  free  to  all  libraries! 
Then  when  the  exceptional  case  arises 
and  information  is  sought  for,  such  as 
only  the  Government  can  give,  the  li- 
brarian can  find  out  at  once  just  what' 
is  obtainable,  and  a  note  dispatched  to 
headquarters  should  be  all  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  desired  docu- 
ment, with  as  little  red  tape  as  is  re- 
quired   in   dealing   with    any   publisher. 

Then  would  our  sighing  be  turned 
to  joy  and  the  day  of  the  document 
would  dawn. 

P.  S. — ^The  just  received  pamphlet. 
Government  documents  for  the  people, 
with  its  clear  instructions  and  price 
lists  of  a  few  of  the  more  popular  pub- 
lications, brings  a  slight  glow  on  our 
eastern    horizon. 

Mary  K.  Hasbrouck. 

Public  library,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


A.  L.  A.  and  A.  L.  I. 

Referring  to  the  editorial  comment  in 
the  January  number  of  Public  Libra- 
ries, on  the  conditions  in  the  A.  L.  A., 
the  following  may  be  of  interest : 

At  the  recent  discussion  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  relation  of  that  association  to 
the  American  library  institute,  it  was 
very  significant  that  after  animated  dis- 
cussion the  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion showed  that  on  essentials  those  pres- 
ent were  a  unit.  A  half  dozen  promi- 
nent members  had  practically  the  same 
solution  to  current  difficulties.  One  who 
watched  the  entire  discussion  closely 
gives  this  summary  on  points  of  agree- 
ment: 

The  A.  L.  A.  is  the  central  and  most 
important  library  organization  of  the 
world  and  merits  first  place  in  the  loy- 


alty of  all  librarians.  Any  other  organi- 
zations should  place  the  A.  L.  A.  first 
and  adapt  their  work  to  supplement,  and 
in  no  sense  rival  that  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute convinced  all  present  of  the  need 
of  one  purely  deliberative  body  to  dis- 
cuss the  broad  questions  of  librarianship 
in  a  way  impossible  for  a  g^eat  body 
Hke  the  A.  L.  A. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  have  two  such 
bodies,  and  the  A.  L.  I.  and  the  A.  L.  A. 
council,  as  proposed  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion, would  be  so  nearly  identical  in 
membership  and  object'  as  to  be  a  waste- 
ful duplication.  While  no  one  objected 
to  merging  the  functions  of  these  two 
bodies  in  one,  there  was  grave  doubt 
whether  it  could  best  be  done  by  giving 
up  the  Institute,  in  hope  that  the  new 
council  would  do  what  the  old  council 
had  wholly  failed  to  do.  The  original 
draft  of  its  organization  was  read,  show- 
ing that  it  was  planned  for  exactly  the 
work  of  the  Institute,  but  the  records 
showed  that  for  i6  years  its  meetings 
had  been  given  up  wholly  to  business 
and  had  never  once  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  library  senate,  as  was  hoped 
at  its  organization.  On  show  of  hands 
only  one-fourth  of  those  present  thought 
the  proposed  council  would  take  on  the 
desired  character,  while  three-fourths 
thought  it  would  be  likely  to  go  on  in 
the  old  way. 

A  resolution  that  the  A.  L.  I.  was 
ready  on  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion to  merge  itself  in  the  new  council 
caused  much  animated  discussion  and 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who 
made  a  careful  report.  There  was  en- 
tire unanimity  in  the  desire  to  have  a 
single  library  senate.  No  one  cared  spe- 
cially for  the  name  council  or  institute. 
The  question  was  simply  how  best  to 
serve  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  yet  secure  the 
greatly  needed  deliberative  body.  It 
was  therefore  obviously  better  for  the 
Institute  to  continue  till  it  was  sure  what 
the  new  constitution  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was 
to  be.  From  a  dozen  different  sources 
came  a  strong  demand  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
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go  back  to  its  original  plan,  in  force 
from  1876  to  1893.  This  provided  for 
a  single  small  board  of  about  seven, 
elected  preferably  one  each  year,  so  that 
changes  should  be  gradual,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  whole  business  manage- 
ment of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  feeling  was 
unanimous  that  the  functions  of  the 
three  boards  now  transacting  A.  L.  A. 
business,  Publishing  Board,  council  and 
executive  board,  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  small  board,  thus  saving 
time  and  expense  of  meetings,  and 
chiefly  division  of  responsibilities,  which 
involves  confusion,  expense,  if  not  more 
or  less  friction.  The  strongest  men  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  will  ask  further  amend- 
ments to  secure  the  greatly  desired  re- 
sults. 

All  wished  to  ehminate  absolutely 
from  A.  L.  A.  meetings  the  political  ele- 
ment so  annoying  in  recent  years.  The 
best  members  are  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
small  but  active  and  pernicious  minority 
who  go  to  A.  L.  A.  meetings  to  urge 
people  to  vote  for  this  one,  and  not  to 
vote  for  that  one,  and  who  are  absorbed 
in  library  politics  and  in  trying  to  pro- 
mote the  fancied  interests  of  themselves 
or  some  of  their  particular  friends.  The 
choice  of  a  strong  board  of  directors,  to 
whom  all  these  matters  could  be  in- 
trusted, would  enable  them,  after  delib- 
erating with  the  greatest  care,  to  select 
for  each  position  the  man  that  could  do 
the  work  best  for  the  current  year. 
Some  cling  to  the  idea  that  everybody 
wishes  a  chance  to  vote,  and  so  would 
combine  the  two  plans  by  having  the 
board  nominate  two  suitable  persons  for 
each  position  and  letting  the  large  mem- 
bership vote  as  between  these.  Others 
feel  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  let  the  board 
of  directors,  as  in  other  corporations, 
select  their  own  officers,  and  let  the 
great  annual  conferences  be  given  wholly 
to  instructive  addresses  and  the  im- 
mensely profitable  face-to-face  discus- 
sions of  library  problems,  for  which 
there  is  never  enough  time. 

OXK  OF  THE  0U)EN  TiME. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation 

Dear  Public  Libraries: 

I  always  find  something  helpful  and 
useful  in  your  column,  "Interesting 
things  in  print,"  and  want  to  thank  you 
particularly  for  calling  attention  to  Mr 
Putnam's  appreciation  of  Mr  SpoflFord. 
I  should  have  missed  a  great  pleasure 
but  for  your  timely  note.  Tve  often 
thought  if  all  library  workers  would 
send  you  similar  notes  of  similar  discov- 
eries, in  the  "if-you-find-a-good-thing- 
pass-it-along"  spirit,  that  much  pleasure 
and  profit  would  result  for  your  read- 
ers. Perhaps  every  librarian  knows  a 
little  book  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  en- 
titled "Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott,  mas- 
ter-diver: One  who  was  not  afraid  and 
who  spoke  the  truth,"  recently  published 
by  the  American  Unitarian  association. 
Your  phrase  fitly  applies  to  this  sketch 
of  a  real  hero — "a  piece  of  rare  biog- 
raphy." It  should  be  on  every  reading 
list  of  books  for  older  boys. 

Alice  Shepard. 

City  library  association,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


Institut    International    de    Bibliog- 
raphie 

Progress    of   International    bibliographic    co- 
operation 

The  Royal  library  of  Berlin  an- 
nounces, with  a  view  to  international 
accord,  beginning  with  January,  1909, 
the  catalog  of  its  accessions  will  be  pub- 
lished on  12.5  by  15  cm  cards. 

The  director  of  the  Turin  library, 
M.  Bonazzi,  announces  that  he  intends 
to  catalog  the  whole  library  according 
to  the  D  C  before  moving  it  into  the 
new  building. 

The  Library  association  [British]  has 
just  appointed  a  Bibliographic  commit- 
tee, each  member  of  which  is  to  study 
and  report  on  a  certain  question.  The 
various  questions  considered  at  the  In- 
ternational conference  of  bibliography 
and  documentation,  at  Brussels,  July^ 
1908,  will  be  studied  with  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  conclusions  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  congress  of  19 10. 
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Suggestion  for  A.  L.  A. 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

To  answer  your  excellent  question  ex- 
cellently put  in  last  number  of  Pubuc 
Libraries  here  is  a  suggestion: 

The  association  is  not  properly  or- 
ganized. A  few  members,  not  more 
than  five  or  seven,  should  run  the 
whole  thing,  with  an  iron  hand.  They 
should  have  long  terms  of  office.  They 
should  ask  definite  work  in  the  main 
of  individuc^ls  instead  of  intrusting  them 
to  widely  separated  committees.  They 
should  arrange  all  meetings  with  care- 
ful reference  to  the  actual  condition  of 
things;  for  example,  many  uninterested 
people! 


*   Ha   * 


State   Supervision  of  Library  Exten- 
sion for  Illinois 

A  resolution  indorsing  the  movement 
to  establish  some  form  of  state  supervi- 
sion of  library  extension  for  Illinois,  was 
adopted  by  the  Illinois  state  teachers* 
association,  at  its  meeting  in  Springfield, 
December  13.  The  members  of  the  as- 
sociation pledged  themselves  to  support 
the  movement  in  every  way  possible. 

Librarians  would  do  well  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  local  teachers,  and  to- 
gether they  may  be  able  to  influence 
the  members  of  the  legislature  in  favor 
of  state  supervision  by  the  State  library 
or  through  some  other  means. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern. 


Public   Rest   Rooms   in   Libraries 

A  trustee  in  Michigan,  where  a  pub- 
lic library  building  is  in  process  of 
erection,  sent  an  inquiry  to  Melvil 
Dewey  in  regard  to  establishing  a  gen- 
eral public  rest  room  in  their  new 
building  and  received  the  following  re- 
ply: 

I  think  the  best  practice  is  to  have  such 
a  room  for  the  use  of  the  library  staff  and 
by  outsiders  only  in  cases  of  illness  in  the 
building^.  There  is  grave  danger  unless  un- 
der skillful  management,  that  the  public 
room  for  outsiders  degenerates  into  a  mere 
loafing  room,  as  you  cannot  separate  the 
sheep   from  the   goats  very  well. 


Samuel  Swett  Green 

Samuel  S.  Green,  who  retires  from 
the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  public  library,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  librarians  in  the  United 
States. 

He  is  a  native  of  Worcester,  born  in 
1837.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1858.  After  extensive  travel  in 
Europe  he  entered  the  Harvard  divinity 
school  and  was  graduated  in  1864. 
After  a  few  years  in  business  he  be- 
came librarian  of  the  Worcester  public 
library  in  1871.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  afterward  president,  of 
the  A.  L.  A.;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
International  congress  of  librarians  in 
1877,  ^nd  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  that  body.  He  is,  also,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Library  associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  a 
member  of  many  literary,  historical  and 
social  societies.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  literature  of  both  Ameri- 
can and  English  societies  and  has  writ- 
ten much  on  library  economy. 

Mr  Green  has  deservedly  earned  for 
himself  high  appreciation,  and  his  ef- 
forts and  advice  have  influenced  li- 
brary methods  and  administration 
throughout  the  country.  His  courteous 
and  affable  bearing  has  won  him  many 
personal  friends  in  the  library  profes- 
sion, who  see  him  leave  the  ranks  with 
much  regret,  and  who  send  with  him 
into  his  retirement  most  cordial  good 
wishes  for  a  serene  and  happy  period 
in  his  retirement  from  active  work. 

There  is  something  gratifying  to 
other  librarians  in  the  many  words  of 
praise  and  kindly  regard  which  the  peo- 
ple and  press  of  Worcester  utter  re- 
garding the  life  and  service  of  Mr 
Green  as  librarian  for  the  long  period 
of  42  years.  It  shows  that  the  public 
is  not  always  ungrateful. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr  Green 
said: 

While  I  have  been  librarian 'I  have  been  a 
student  also.  Many  years  ago  I  determined 
to  put  into  suitable  form,  some  of  the  results 
of  my  experience,  thought  and  research,  and 
have  laid  out  work  which  it  will  take  several 
years   to  perform. 
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Buildings  are  not  libraries — A  remark 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  League 
of  library  ccMnmissions,  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  in  January,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Carnegie  libraries  in  many  places 
are  proving  white  elephants,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  editorial  writing 
in  the  newspapers  all  over  jthe  coun- 
try. Most  of  these  newspapers  have  a 
wrong  conception  of  what  was  meant  by 
the  speaker  and  of  what  constitutes  a 
library.  A  number  of  them  grow  very 
eloquent  over  the  power  of  books  and 
of  the  librarian  in  forming  the  habits  of 
the  people,  particularly,  young  people, 
asserting  that  these  things  exert  a  very 
helpful  influence. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  these 
newspapers  show  their  faith  in  libraries 
by  their  support  of  them  and  by  their 
generous  attitude  toward  the  library  ef- 
forts of  their  local  library.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  library  commis- 
sions probably  go  all  the  way  with  the 
claims  of  the  newspapers  and  then  add 
several  chapters  out  of  their  personal 
experience.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  many  towns  are  finding  the 
Carnegie  library  building  an  expensive 


edifice  to  maintain.  Heat,  light,  repairs 
and  care,  in  many  instances,  consume 
most  of  the  library  appropriation  and 
there  is  little  left  for  actual  library  work. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  bene- 
fit to  the  growth  of  the  civic  spirit  in  a 
small  town,  in  the  presence  of  a  beauti- 
ful, dignified  library  building,  and  where 
it  can  be  maintained  without  detriment 
to  the  real  service  of  books,  it  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  commendable  ambition 
to  have  such  a  building.  But,  often- 
times, the  library  service  would  be 
stronger  in  rented  quarters,  appro- 
priately and  adequately  equipped,  with 
a  sufficient  collection  of  books,  a  sym- 
pathetic, up-to-date  librarian  in  charge 
to  make  known  the  contents  of  the  li- 
brary to  the  community.  By  all  means 
have  a  library  building  if  it  can  be  af- 
forded; that  is,  supported  without 
taking  the  substance  from  real  library 
service.  Otherwise,  wait  until  the  time 
arrives  when  everything  may  have  at 
least  a  living  support  from  the  means 
at  hand. 

More  discussion —  A  letter  from  a  prom- 
inent librarian  on  the  Pacific  coast  sug- 
gests that  the  meetings  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  would  greatly  increase  in  interest  if 
all  the  papers  to  be  presented  were 
filed  with  the  secretary  before  the 
meeting,  and  a  prepared  synopsis  of 
each  printed  in  a  bulletin  and  mailed  to 
the  members  of  the  association,  at  least 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting,  in  order 
that  the  subjects  of  the  papers  might  be 
intelligently  and  deliberatively  discussed. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  plan  would  give 
ample  time  for  discussion,  based  on  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  the  speaker  had 
said.  The  criticism  is  made  that  there 
is  not  enough  time  for  effective  discus- 
sions and,  if  there  were  time,  the  dele- 
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gates  could  not  make  the  most  of  the 
discussions  because  they  have  not  had 
opportunity  to  read  the  papers  before 
their  presentation.  It  is  suggested  that 
some  such  plan  as  this  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  indifference  of  many  attending 
the  meetings  and  create  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  association  that  would 
ledound  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Public  Libraries  has  advocated  this 
measure  before  and  fully  indorses  the 
points  made  by  the  correspondent.  The 
writing  of  long  papers,  which  oftentimes 
are  necessarily  dry,  though  important, 
tends  greatly  toward  deadening  the  gen- 
eral interest  and  that  spontaneity  that 
gives  life  and  value  to  a  conference  of 
any  kind. 

The  suggestions  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Board  in  pre- 
paring for  the  meeting  of  1909. 

Next  meeting  place  of  A.  L.  A.— There 
is  evidence  of  preparation  for  holding 
the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
another  place  than  Louisville,  as  was 
voted  by  the  council  at  the  Minnetonka 
meeting.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
publicity  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  is  send- 
ing literature  and  photographs  showing 
vast  crowds  on  the  sea  shore  of  tRat 
resort,  and  setting  forth  in  the  former, 
the  opportunities  offered  for  caring  for 
conventions,  and  asking  that  this  place 
be  considered  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A. 

Asbury  Park  is  convenient  to  New 
York  city  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  sea  breezes  would 
probably  assist  in  tempering  the  atmos- 
phere caused  by  the  heated  discussions 
that  will  likely  come  up  on  one  subject 
and  another.  But  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  choose 
this  resort  for  their  outings  would  seem 


to  be  an  argument  against  holding  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  there,  rather  than 
serving  as  an  inducement.  Inasmuch 
as  it  was  voted  at  Minnetonka  to  ac- 
cept the  Louisville  invitation,  it  might 
seem  fitting,  in  case  sufficient  reason  ex- 
isted for  not  carrying. out  that  plan,  to 
investigate  the  opportunities  offered  for 
holding  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  a  lo- 
cality not  so  far  removed  from  Louis- 
ville as  a  place  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
There  are  a  number  of  resorts,  such  as 
Put  in  Bay,  Ohio,  French  Lick,  Ind., 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  or  one  of  the  many 
resorts  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  which  would  insure  comfort, 
quiet  and  ample  accommodation  for  a 
successful  convention  and  keep  it  within 
the   locality   voted   for   at   Minnetonka. 

Nothing  official  has  been  given  out  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  but  inasmuch  as 
inquiries  are  being  directed  to  the  east- 
em  resorts,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  the  resources  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Louisville  have  not  been 
exhausted,  and  that  a  seaside  resort  in 
"the  season"  offers  many  drawbacks  as 
well  as  attractions. 

Later:  A  note  from  the  association 
secretary  announces  that  the  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  White  Mountains. 
A  good  place,  but  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  those  who  wished  the 
meeting  might  go  to  Ottawa  next  year. 
The  time  chosen  also  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  one  to  attend  both  the 
N.  E.  A.  and  the  A.  L.  A.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  because  of  the  great  in- 
terest many  have  in  both  meetings. 
The  N.  E.'  A.  meeting  in  Denver  will 
be  July  5-9,  and  the  Library  section 
has  much  to  offer  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians. It  is  strongly  urged  that  libra- 
rians be  found  at  one  or  the  other 
meetings  since  it  is  impossible  to  be  at 
both. 
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New  Director  of  Illinois  Library 
School 

Phineas  L.  Windsor  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  library  school 
and  librarian  of  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Mr  Windsor*s  home  was  formerly  m 
Evanston,  111.,  where  he  graduated  from 
the  Northwestern  university  in  1895, 
and  then  spent  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Northwestern  university  before 
going  to  the  New  York  state  library 
school,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1898.  He  spent  the  following  year  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  state  library, 
going  next  year,  1900,  into  the  service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  From  there 
he  went  to  his  present  position  as  libra- 
rian of  the  State  university  of  Texas. 

Mr  Windsor  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  library  extension  in  addition 
to  his  excellent  work  in  the  University 
library,  and  the  State  library  association 
of  Texas  owes  much  of  its  progress  to 
Mr  Windsor's  work.  For  many  public 
libraries  in  Texas,  Mr  Windsor's  library 
and  his  responsive  interest  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  state  supervision  that 
is  lacking  in  Texas.  This  sort  of  work 
waits  his  assistance  in  Illinois  as  well. 

Mr  Windsor  is  counted  a  strong  man 
by  those  who  know  him  and  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  work.  The  appointment 
to  the  position  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois meets  with  favor  by  those  who 
know  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
ability  of  Mr  Windsor.  The  Illinois 
state  library  school  has  long  stood  in 
the  front  rank,  and  the  addition  of  Mr 
Windsor  to  its  faculty  will  greatly 
strengthen  its  position.  Mr  Windsor 
and  his  wife  will  be  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  social  life  of  the  university,  also. 
He  will  assume  his  new  position  at 
University  of  Illinois  as  soon  as  he  can 
be  released  from  his  work  in  Austin 
without  detriment  to  it. 

Public  Libraries  congratulates  Illi- 
nois library  school  on  its  new  director 
and  welcomes  Mr  Windsor  back  to  Illi- 
nois. 


Tariff  on  Books 

The  conditions  have  not  changed  in 
regard  to  the  desire  in^  some  quarters 
to  deprive  educational  institutions  of 
the  right  so  long  possessed  of  free  im- 
portation of  bodes  for  use  and  not  for 
sale. 

It  is  urged  on  the  libraries  of  the 
country  to  take  prompt  action  protest- 
ing against  the  proposal  of  the  New 
York  Typothetae*  to  raise  the  tariff  on 
books  and  lessen  the  free  list  allowed  to 
libraries.  The  trustees  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  on  December  9,  passed 
strong  resolutions  against  the  proposed 
action.  It  is  suggested  by  Dr  J.  S. 
Billings  that  trustees  of  public  libraries, 
generally,  give  unanimous  approval  to 
the  same  protest.  The  protest  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  public 
library  have  learned  with  deep  regret  that 
an  effort  is  making  to  increase  the  duty 
now  levied  on  books  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter imported  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books 
now   included   therein. 

The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  books,  excepting, 
however,  first,  books  printed  wholly  in  for- 
eign languages;  second,  books  in  English 
which  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty 
years;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, or  for  the  use  of  libraries,  educational 
institutions  or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scien- 
tific character. 

An  import  duty  on  books  differs  entirely 
in  its  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  from 
other  duties  in  that  the  copyright  laws  af- 
ford protection  to  authors  and  publishers 
quite  apart  from  the  tariff. 

The  protection  afforded,  moreover,  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  affecting  only  such  imported 
modem  books  and  periodicals  as  are  printed 
in  English.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the 
duty  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  education; 
an  unwise  tax  in  a  republic,  the  existence  of 
which  must  always  depend  on  the  intelligence 
of  its  citizens. 

The  removal  of  books  for  public  libraries 
from  the  free  list  will  be  distinctly  a  back- 
ward step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing 
has  been  the  law  for  many  years,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  imposition  of  a  serious 
tax  upon  a  class  of  institutions  which  have 
always  been  favored  or  supported  by  all  en- 
lightened  governments. 

♦See  Public  Ljbraribs,  p.  38. 
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The  board,  therefore,  respectfully  protests 
against  any  diminution  of  the  privileges  that 
libraries  now  possess;  and  further  expresses 
the  opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  books 
and  other  printed  matter  should  be  entirely 
abolished. 

Resolved,  That  an  attested  copy  of  the 
foregoing  minute  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  House  representing  the  state 
of  New   York. 

That  the  executive  committee  be  and  it  is 
hereby  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as 
it  may  think  proper  to  have  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  minute  presented 
to  the  committees  of  the  present  and  the 
next  Congress,  either  orally  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  thought  most  expedient. 


A.  L.  I. 

Some  notes  of  the  New  York  meeting 
The  attitude  of  the  meeting  was  very 
gratifying  in  its  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  its  future.  It  was  evident  that 
there  has  already  grown  up  a  strong  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  body  like  the  A.  L.  I.  This 
was  encouraging  to  those  who  have  held 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  library  world 
for  a  small  deliberative  body.  The  hearty 
expression  of  approval  of  the  plan  to 
make  that  body  a  component  part  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
suggestion  a  few  have  made  that  the 
new  body  will  tend  to  lessen  the  loyalty 
of  some  to  the  parent  body. 

The  discussion  brought  out  certain 
criticisms  of  the  present  constitution — 
applicable  with  almost  equal  force  to  a 
large  part  of  the  new — which  would  no 
doubt  have  been  given  expression  to  be- 
fore if  the  general  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation had  furnished  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  give  and  take  argument  as  this 
meeting  of  the  A.  L.  I.  afforded.  Here, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  a  small  de- 
liberative body  as  a  part  of  our  associa- 
tion. It  not  only  permits  a  free  and  full 
interchange  of  opinion ;  it  also,  by  virtue 
of  the  very  informal  and  familiar  char- 
acter of  its  discussions,  invites  and  even 
encourages  the  development  of  ideas  and 
criticisms.  This  stimulus  to  expression 
is  not  any  longer  to  be  found  in  the  gen- 


eral meetings  of  the  association ;  and 
those  meetings  are  too  large  and  too 
hurried  for  such  expression,  even  were 
they  called  forth,  to  be  either  very  ap- 
propriate or  very  helpful. 

The  tentative  outline  of  a  constitution 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  on  quite  new 
lines,  which  Mr.  Dana  offered,* 
brought  out  the  fact  that  nearly  all  pres- 
ent favored  a  form  of  organization  in 
which  all  the  association's  business  af- 
fairs should  be  handled  by  one  small 
body  of  directors  with  long  terms  of  of- 
fice for  its  individual  members. 

No  question  was  raised,  of  course,  as 
to  the  good-will  and  devotion  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  A.  L.  A.  officials,  or 
as  to  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  body  which  has 
outgrown  the  methods  proper  to  its 
younger  days.  But  there  was  no  hesi- 
tancy in  making  plain  the  fact  that  the 
organization  is  unwieldy  under  the  pres- 
ent scheme  and  that  such  a  subordinate 
l)ody  as  the  Publishing  Board,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  itself  constantly  hampered 
in  its  work  by  the  complexity  of  the  as- 
sociation's whole  plan  of  operation  and 
its  own  ill-defined  position  in  it. 

The  Institute  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Non-essentials  still  take 
too  much  of  its  time  for  discussion. 
Time  and  trial  will  remedy  this  and 
other  faults.  Whatever  its  relations  to 
the  parent  organizations,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  a  useful  body,  and  that  it 
shall  be  helpful  to  the  A.  L.  A.  itself 
is  plainly  the  wish  of  all  its  members. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
discussion  on  libraries  and  schools 
showed  that  this  subject  is  not  yet  one 
of  the  things  on  which  all  know  the  last 
word,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  last  word. 
The  report  of  the  school  work  of  the 
Newark  library  was  offered  only  as  a 
point  of  departure.  Figures  were  given 
showing  that  in  normal  schools  little  is 
yet  done  to  help  the  pupil-teachers  to 
become  masters  of  books.  Other  fig- 
ures indicated  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  give  almost 

•See  page  64. 
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no  instruction  whatever  in  the  use  of 
libraries  to  their  students.  Then  the 
suggestion  was  made  that,  if  we  look  for 
real  progress  in  the  work  of  making  the 
world  of  education  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  library,  we  must  begin 
with  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  If  we,  as  li- 
brarians, are  right  in  our  view  of  the 
importance  of  skill  in  the  use  of  books 
and    libraries,    then— -so    the    argument 


A  Beautiful  Building  and  Its  Contents 

Within  the  past  year  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  has  occupied' 
its  new  quarters  in  the  Patterson  me- 
morial building,  which  offers  very  con- 
venient .rooms  as  well  as  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. 

The  building  is  a  very  handsome  gray 
brick  and  white  marble  structure,  thor- 
oughly fireproofed,  having  reenforced 
concrete  floors,  reenforced  concrete  and 


Patterson  Memorial  Library,  Westfleld,  N.  Y. 


went — we  must  start  an  educational  re- 
form; and  educational  reforms  of  this 
kind  are  most  easily  started  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  If  our  col- 
lege professors  believe  in  our  work,  they 
will  teach  our  doctrine  to  their  students ; 
these  in  turn  will  pass  it  on,  through 
high  and  normal  schools,  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers.  Meanwhile  in  the 
schools  themselves,  with  the  children,  we 
can  create  a  reasonable  demand  for 
books  and  library  knowledge,  which  the 
coming  teachers  will  know  how  to  sup- 
ply. 


hollow  tile  roof,  and  metal  lath  in  walls 
and  ceilings. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  features  of 
the  building  is  the  pergola  at  the  rear, 
•  encircling  the  semicircular  stack  room. 
The  supporting  wall  of  well-buttressed 
rock-work  carries  a  series  of  massive 
stone  columns,  which  in  turn  support  a 
trellis  for  vines. 

The  building  is  the  classic  Greek  ar- 
chitecture, conveying  the  impression  of 
simplicity  and  solidity  splendidly  har- 
monized. The  interior  frieze  and  col- 
umns are  more  ornate,  but  equally  clas- 
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sic.  The  architect  is  E.  E.  Joralemon, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  chandeliers,  beautiful  works  of 
art  from  the  Tiffany  studios,  are  of 
bronze  and  favrile  glass.  The  furniture 
and  stacks  and  all  of  the  interior  equip- 
ment were  furnished  by  the  Library  Bu- 
reau of  New  York  and  were  especially 
designed  for  this  library. 

The  cost  of  the  building  complete  was 


radiate  toward  the  rear  like  spokes  of 
a  wheel. 

Sitting  at  the  charging  desk  and  fac- 
ing the  entrance  there  is,  at  the  right, 
the  librarian's  office,  14^^x21  ft.,  and  in 
front  of  it  an  octagonal  children's  room, 
34x34  ft.  On  the  left  are  rooms  of  cor- 
responding size,  the  board  room  and  the 
reading  and  reference  room. 

The    lighting    is    all    from    overhead. 


Delivery  Room 


about  $100,000  and  represents  a  gift 
from  Miss  H.  W.  Patterson,  the  build- 
ing being  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
her  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs  G.  W.  Patter- 
son of  Westfield. 

The  interior  of  the  library  is  arranged 
on  the  radial  plan,  with  a  central  ro- 
tunda, whose  dome  is  supported  by 
eight  large  Corinthian  pillars. 

The  charging  desk  is  in  the  center  of 
this  rotunda,  from  which  the  bookstacks 


There  are  skylights  of  stained  glass  in 
the  rotunda  and  in  the  two  front  rooms ; 
in  both  rooms  there  are  fireplaces  of 
green  marble  with  massive  carved  man- 
telpieces, and  both  have  large  rugs, 
which  serve  both  to  furnish  and  to 
deaden   the  sound  of   footfalls. 

In  the  reference  room  are  shelved 
about  1000  v.,  and  one  of  the  wall 
spaces  is  filled  by  a  large  periodical  rack 
containing  the   leading   magazines.      In 
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the  wide  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  stacks 
are  chairs  and  small  round  tables  for 
those  who  wish  to  consult  books  from 
the  open  shelves. 

The  librarian,  sitting  at  the  octagonal 
charging  desk,  practically  has  the  over- 
sight of  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. At  present  there  are  about  15,000 
V.  on  the  shelves.  The  bookstacks 
are  arranged   for  two    stories,   with    a 


signed  for  this  building  by  the  Library 
Bureau,  match  the  woodwork,  which  is 
flemish  oak  throughout.  The  wall  col- 
oring is  in  tints  of  green  and  ivory,  and 
this  is  carried  out  and  deepened  in  the 
favrile  glass  lamp  shades,  which  are  sus- 
pended by  the  green  bronze  chains  of 
the  chandeliers,  and  give  the  crowning 
touch  of  lightness  and  grace  to  this  beau- 
tiful memorial  library. 


Reference  Room 


translucent  glass  floor  between.  On  the 
second  floor  there  are  two  rooms,  used 
for  public  documents  and  unbound  mag- 
azines. 

In  the  basement,  besides  a  fireproof 
vault  and  furnace  room,  are  two  large 
rooms  suitable  for  a  museum  and  an 
audience  room.  Books  are  received  and 
unpacked  in  the  basement  and  sent  up 
to  the  librarian's  office  on  the  book  lift. 
Opening  from  this  office  is  a  closet  for 
supplies  and  a  cloak  and  wash  room. 

The  furniture  and  the  bookstacks  de- 


Sarah  H.  Ames  presides  over  the  work 
of  the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
collection  of  books  of  its  size  in  the 
state,  as  regards  quality,  editions,  bind- 
ing and  character.  The  h'brary  is  in  good 
condition  also  as  regards  records,  meth- 
ods, etc.  It  is  used  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  Chautauqua  summer  library  school 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
the  highest  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
shown  by  the  Hbrary  board  in  allowing 
the  privilege. 
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Early  American  Fiction 

Loshe,  Lillie  Deming.  The  early  Amcri' 
can  novel.  [Dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia  university.]  New  York, 
1907.    VI,  131  p,  8vo. 

In  1893,  Harper  &  Brothers  issued 
a  neat  little  collection  bearing  the  title 
Early  prose  and  verse,  edited  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle  and  Emily  Ellsworth  Ford. 
It  contains  an  excellent  introduction  on 
early  prose,  by  Mrs  Earle,  covering 
exactly  a  hundred  pages.  *  As  a  brief 
and  comprehensive  resume  of  our  early 
literary  efforts  this  essay  is  worthy  of 
so  much  credit  that  the  book  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  that  of  being  rele-^ 
gated  to  the  lo-cent  counter  of  a  de- 
partment store  in  one  of  our  modern 
Babylons — a  degradation  from  which 
I   rescued  a  few  copies. 

A  careful  and  critical  reading  of 
Mrs  Earless  essay  renewed  with  me 
the  conviction  that  while  much  of  our 
polite  literature  a  century  ago  was  dull 
and  dry  it  nevertheless  has  many  bright 
spots  that  are  typical  for  our  peculiar 
form  of  civilization.  The  letter  that 
Eliza  Southgate  Bowne  penned  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  on  March  i,  1802,  is  not 
only  an  example  of  the  excellent  train- 
ing in  epistolary  communication  com- 
mon to  many  bright  persons  in  those 
ciays,  but  yields  a  portrait  of  our  past 
not  easily  gained  from  exclusive  his- 
torical study. 

The  modem  library  is  apt,  in  its 
anxiety  to  meet  popular  demands,  to 
overlook  our  own  early  literature.  In- 
deed it  is  likely  that  librarians  other- 
wise careful  about  the  propriety  and 
completeness  of  the  contents  of  the  fic- 
tion shelf  will  confess  to  a  neglect  of 
even  our  modern  typical  or  provincial 
fiction.  But  even  if  the  public  reads  in 
a  large  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  diversion,  the  librarian  will 
make  no  mistake  in  guarding  care- 
fully the  literature  that  depicts  our 
early  types  of  life — and  in  recommend- 
ing its   reading   when   occasion   arises! 

We  have  a  very  useful  bibliography 
(published  in  1902)  of  early  American 
fiction,  by  Oscar  AVegelin,  and  now 
there  has  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 


doctor's  thesis,  before  Columbia  uni- 
versity, a  literary  treatise  and  critical 
commentary  on  the  same  topic. 

Mrs  Sarah  Morton  (born  1759)  was 
the  first  person  that  dared  to  state,  in 
the  face  of  Puritanism,  that  "didactic 
essays  are  not  always  capable  of  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  young  ladies." 
So  she  created  the  first  American 
heroine  with  a  hero  attached,  and  a 
playful,  warm-hearted  confidante,  a 
somber  and  unfeeling  relative,  and  other 
charming  and  interesting  persons,  all 
of  which  succeed  in  bringing  about  as 
complete  a  tragedy  as  can  be  desired. 
This  novel,  "The  power  of  S3mipathy," 
Boston,  1789,  inspired  its  printer  to 
rise  to  the  occasion:  he  employed  in 
the  printing  no  less  than  11  different 
kinds   and   sizes   of  type. 

Susanna  Rowson's  first  and  most  suc- 
cessful novel,  "Charlotte  Temple,"  is 
still  readable,  charmingly  sensational 
and  typical  of  the  taste  that  prevailed 
among  the  young  and  gay  in  hermetic 
New  England.  This  is  still  more  true 
of  Hannah  Webster  Foster's  "The  co- 
quette" (1797),  which  has  been  re- 
printed as  late  as  1874,  and  went 
through  30  editions  in  36  years! 

The  Massachusetts  Magazine  was 
the  literary  home  of  the  gifted  ladies 
of  those  days  who  took  up  the  pen,  and 
its  influence  in  developing  literary  and 
artistic  taste  seems  to  have  been 
supreme.  As  years  passed  many  were 
the  ladies,  numerous  the  efforts — ^the 
Gothic  type  of  story  afterward  super- 
vening and  attaining  its  strength 
through  the  work  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  whose  first  novel,  "Wieland,  or 
the  Transformation,"  saw  the  light  in 
1798.  The  author  carefully  traces  out 
the  influence  of  German  literature  upon 
Brown's  work,  and  estimates  his  power 
of  narration  as  compared  with  that  of 
William  Godwin,  in  a  very  interesting 
manner. 

The  historical  novel  as  a  distinct  t3rpe 
in  American  fiction  begins  with 
"Amelia,  or  the  faithless  Briton."  The 
Indian  tales,  by  John  Davis,  and  vari- 
ous books  by  Samuel  Woodworth  and 
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Brown,  lead  up  to  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  whose  "Spy"  first  appeared  in 
1 82 1.  The  chapter  on  Cooper  and  his 
contemporaries  demonstrates  very  ably 
the  exact  manner  in  which  the  typical 
historical  elements— the  Revolution  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Indian — were  utilized, 
and  how  this  very  productive  period  of 
American  literature  now  deserves  to  be 
considered. 

This  interesting  dissertation,  one  link 
in  a  chain  of  related  works,  elaborated 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Trent, 
includes  a  bibliography,  which  differs 
from  Mr  Wegelin's  in  that  i)  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  additional  titles, 
2)  it  omits  a  few  titles  which  in  his 
list  seem  to  be  reprints  of  English 
works,  3)  it  includes  only  novels,  ex- 
cluding short  stories,  juveniles,  political 
allegories  and  translations,  4)  it  is  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  not  alphabeti- 
cally. 

A  comprehensive,  index,  including 
title  entries  of  all  the  novels  men- 
tioned, helps  much  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  the  book  for  reference. 

J.  Christian  Bay. 


American  Library  Association  Consti- 
tution 

Suggestion   on   revision   offered   by  J.   C.   Dana 

i)  Name   (as  now). 

2)  Object    (as   now). 

3)  Members.  Any  person  or  insti- 
tution may  become  a  member  on  paying 
the  annual  dues  of  $2  for  persons  and 
$5  for  institutions. 

4)  Honorary  members.  Any  person 
may  be  made  an  honorary  member  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  association 
at  any  meeting. 

5)  Life  members  and  fellows.  Any 
individual  member  may  become  a  life 
member,  exempt  from  dues,  by  paying 
$25.  On  payment  of  $100  any  indi- 
vidual member  may  become  a  life  fel- 
low. An  individual  life  member  may 
become  a  life  fellow  on  payment  of  $75. 

6)  Endowment  fund.  All  receipts 
from  life  and  perpetual  memberships 
and  life  fellowships,  and  all  gifts  for 
endowment    purposes,    shall    constitute 


an  endowment  fund,  which  shall  be  in- 
vested, and  the  principal  kept  forever 
inviolate.  The  interest  shall  be  ex- 
pended as  the  executive  board  may 
direct. 

7)  Officers.  The  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation shall  be  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  treasurer.  The 
president  and  vice-president  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
association.  The  secretary  and  treas- 
urer shall  be  chosen  by  the  executive 
board. 

8)  Executive  board.  The  president 
and  vice-president,  together  with  five 
other  members  elected  as  hereinafter 
specified,  shall  constitute  the  executive 
board.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  1909 
there  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  five 
persons  to  serve  as  elective  members  of 
the  executive  board.  Immediately  after 
their  election  they  shall  by  lot  deter- 
mine which  of  these  shall  serve  for 
each  of  five  terms  of  from  one  to  five 
years  each.  In  1910,  and  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  thereafter,  there  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  for  a  five  years'  term, 
one  member  of  the  executive  board  to 
take  the  place  of  the  member  whose 
term  will  then  expire. 

The  executive  board  shall  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  association. 

9)  Annual  meetings.  There  shall  be 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  association  at 
such  place  and  time  as  may  be  de- 
termined   by    the    executive   board. 

10)  Special  meetings.  Special  meet- 
ings of  the  association  may  be  called 
by  the  executive  board. 

11)  Quorum.  Forty  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  association 
and  five  of  the  executive  board. 

12)  Amendments.  This  constitution 
may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting  at  two 
successive  meetings  of  the  association, 
provided  that  a  notice  of  amendments 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion at  least  one  month  before  final 
adoption. 

13)  By-laws.  By-laws  may  be 
adopted  by  vote  of  the  association  upon 
recommendation  of  the  executive  board. 
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Any  by-law  may  be  suspended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting  at  any  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion* 


League   of   Library   Commissions 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  League 
of  library  commissions  was  held  in 
Chicago,  Jan.  4-6,  1909,  at  the  Strat- 
ford hotel.  There  was  an  average  at- 
tendance at  all  the  sessions  of  nearly 
50,  including  18  active  commission 
workers,  seven  members  of  Library 
commission  boards,  six  representatives 
of  Library  schools,  and  the  remaining 
number  librarians  and  others  interested 
in  library  matters.  Ten  commissions 
were  represented — Indiana,  Iowa,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin. In  addition  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  Illinois,  Kansas  and 
New  York. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Monday 
afternoon,  January  4.  The  president, 
Mrs  Percival  Sneed,  of  Georgia,  being 
absent,  Mrs  Henry  J.  Howe  of  Mar- 
shalltown,  la.,  first  vice-president  of 
the  League,  presided.  Miss  Hazeltine, 
chairman  of  the  Publication  committee, 
presented  the  report  of  that  committee, 
as  to  publications  which  have  been  is- 
sued, those  now  in  preparation,  and 
those  contemplated.  Since  the  A.  L. 
A.  meeting  several  important  pdblica- 
tions  have  appeared,  notably  the  pam- 
phlet on  Small  library  buildings,  by 
Cornelia  Marvin,  published  for  the 
League  by  the  A.  L.  A.  publishing 
board,  and  the  list  of  Norwegian  books 
compiled  by  Ame  Kildal,  issued  in  the 
series  of  Foreign  book  lists.  The  1908 
Year-book  6i  the  League,  which  em- 
phasizes the  work  of  traveling  libraries, 
was  ready  for  distribution  at  the  meet- 
ing. Progress  was  reported  on  the  list 
of  Swedish  books  and  the  pamphlet  on 
mending  and  binding,  and  plans  of  the 
committee  for  further  publications  were 
outlined. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Trav- 


eling library  statistics,  appointed  at  the 
Minnetonka  conference,  was  given  by 
Margaret  W.  Brown,  librarian  of  the 
Iowa  traveling  library,  stating  that  no 
satisfactory  recommendation  could  be 
made,  but  submitted  a  list  of  questions 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  These  ques- 
tions were  taken  up  point  by  point,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion^  favored  the 
general  adoption  of  a  system  of  records, 
which  should  give  the  number  of  places 
or  organizations  served,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  loaned  from  the  travel- 
ing library  central  office  as  a  basis  for 
comparison,  rather  than  statistics  of  cir- 
culation. The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  committee  with  power  to  act. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 
occupied  by  a  round-table  report  of  re- 
cent activities  undertaken  by  various 
commissions. 

In  the  afternoon.  Miss  Bascom,  editor 
of  the  A.  L.  A,  Booklist^  presented  the 
results  of  the  recent  questionnaire  re- 
garding proposed  changes  in  this  list. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed  as 
to  the  value  of  the  cataloging  data,  the 
advisability  of  including  more  fiction 
and  children's  books,  and  the  possibility 
of  giving  comparative  notes.  The  ma- 
jority of  commission  workers  urged 
that  the  chief  value  of  the  list  was  to 
the  small  library,  and  agreed  on  main- 
taining a  conservative  position  as  to 
new  children's  books  and  current  fic- 
tion. 

A  discussion  of  Library  commission 
laws  was  next  taken  up,  and  a  committee 
of  three,  with  Mr  Hadley  of  Indiana  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
recommendations  as  to  the  essential 
points  to  be  covered  in  a  model  library 
commission  law.  Further  discussion  on 
library  laws  for  city,  town  and  county 
•followed. 

Miss  Tyler,  of  Iowa,  was  then  called 
upon  to  report  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Country  Life  commis- 
sion regarding  parcels  post.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Miss  Tyler,  Iowa; 
Miss  Templeton,  Nebraska,  and  Mr 
Legler,  Wisconsin,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  League.    The 
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matter  had  been  presented  to  the  C.  L. 
commission  by  various  League  repre- 
sentatives at  the  meeting  held  in  Omaha, 
St  Paul  and  Madison,  and  a  petition 
had  also  been  sent  to  the  C.  L.  com- 
missioners, asking  them  to  include  in 
their  report  a  recommendation  for  par- 
cels post  to  facilitate  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  books  for  home  study  in  rural 
communities,  by  enabling  librarians  to 
send  individual  volumes  to  patrons  on 
rural  routes,  and  further  protesting 
against  the  proposed  limitation  of  par- 
cels post  to  eleven  pounds. 

The  meeting  concluded  on  Wednes- 
day morning  with  an  executive  session 
for  discussion  of  the  program  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting,  necessary  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  League,  and 
other  matters  of  business.  Mr  Legler 
read  a  letter  from  Dr  Billings  regarding 
the  proposed  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion of  books,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  protesting  agj^inst  any  addi- 
tional restriction  on  importation  of 
books  for  libraries,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  members  of  the  League  were  the 
guests  of  the  Chicago  library  club  at 
their  annual  social  meeting,  held  at  the 
Chicago  public  library  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. On  Wednesday  noon,  the  Library 
Bureau  entertained  the  visiting  librarians 
at  a  delightful  luncheon,  given  at  their 
factory  on  Diversey  boulevard.  The 
guests  were  conveyed  to  the  factory  in 
automobiles,  and  after  luncheon  were 
personally  conducted  through  the  fac- 
tory where  the  various  processes  used 
in  constructing  library  furniture  were 
shown. 


Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical society  of  America  was  held 
in  Richmond  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  historical  association  Dec.  30, 
1908.  By  the  courtesy  of  Dr  H.  R. 
Mcllwaine,  librarian,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Virginia  state  library.  Dr 
E.  C.  Richardson  and  Dr  R.  G. 
Thwaites   presided. 

A  list  of  the  official  publications  of 


the  Confederate  states  of  America,  pre- 
pared by  Dr  J.  William  Jones,  secretary 
of  the  Confederate  memorial  associa- 
tion, was  presented  in  his  absence  by 
the  secretary.  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  the  "History  of  the  printing  of 
the  Confederate  states,"  by  Dr  H.  R, 
Mcllwaine.  Dr  Mcllwaine  also  pre- 
sented a  list  of  Confederate  official  pub- 
lications contained  in  the  Virginia  state 
library.  A  similar  list  of  Confederate 
literature  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
prepared  by  Hugh  A.  Morrison,  was 
presented  by  the  secretary.  William 
Beer  spoke  of  the  collections  in  the 
Harvard  memorial  library.  New  Or- 
leans, and  Dr  T.  M.  Owen,  of  the 
Alabama  Department  of  archives  and 
history,  spoke  of  the  collections  in  the 
War  records  office,  Washington,  and 
in  the  Boston  public  library. 

The  discussion  of  the  second  topic 
upon  the  program.  Early  printing  in 
Virginia,  was  opened  by  a  paper  by 
J.  H.  Parr  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
T.  L.  Cole  and  others  tpok  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  topic. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston,  Sec'y. 

American  Library  Institute 

The  recent  election  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  library  institute, 
resulted  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  institute  board, 
W.  T.  Peoples,  New  York  city ;  Thomas 
L.  Montgomery,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elected  to  succeed  themselves  for  a 
term  beginning  1909,  Melvil  Dewey, 
Lake  Placid  club,  N.  Y.;  W.  R.  East- 
man, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  C.  H.  Gould, 
Montreal,  Canada;  T.  W.  Koch,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  E.  C.  Richardson,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.;  Thorvald  Solberg,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Additional  Fellows  elected,  terms  to 
be  decided  by  lot:  W.  L.  Brown,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Hutchinson,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Andrew  Keogh,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.;  Cornelia  Marvin,  Salem, 
Ore. ;  A.  S.  Root,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Purd  B. 
Wright,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 
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The  resolution  that  the  institute  rec- 
ommend to  the  constitutional  revision 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  make 
the  council  a  deliberative  body  and  to 
lodge  with  one  small  board  of  directors 
all  the  business  functions  of  the  council, 
the  executive  board  and  the  publishing 
board,  was  lost.  The  resolution  that 
individual  preference  as  to  topics  to  be 
discussed  by  the  institute,  be  ascer- 
tained and  that  committees  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  these  topics,  pre- 
senting their  conclusions  for  the  insti- 
tute to  discuss,  was  carried. 


Special  Aid  for  Children 
In  Providence,  R.  L,  is  an  associa- 
tion whose  work  is  outlined  in  its  name. 
Children's  library  helpers.  Its  princi- 
pal object  has  been  to  help  provide 
good  books  for  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  library.  In  answer 
to  a  request  for  a  list  of  the  books 
supplied  by  the  association,  it  was  found 
that  the  list  was  so  long  that  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  selection  for  a 
printed  list.  Accordingly,  Mrs  Root, 
the  children's  librarian,  made  such  a 
selection  as  would  form  what  she  terms 
"a  golden  staircase,"  and  printed  the 
list  in  a  little  booklet  called  A  child's 
own  library. 

It  is  a  list  of  the  books^  that  have 
been  chosen  and  arranged  on  separate 
shelves  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  enjoyed  by  children,  from 
picture  books  up  to  and  including  books 
for  14-year-olds.  The  best  editions 
have  been  chosen  as  a  rule,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  attractively  bound.  Li- 
brarian Foster  in  speaking  of  them 
says : 

It  has  been  a  slow  and  gradual  growth ; 
and  represents  many  instances  of  "compar- 
ing notes"  with  teachers  and  parents,  besides 
the  comments  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
children  themselves. 

For  the  past  year,  we  have  had  the  books 
themselves  (that  is,  copies  which  are  re- 
served for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  those 
for  circulation)  on  open  shelves  designated 
for  that  purpose,  and  they  have  been  a  great 
source  of  attraction  to  the  children. 


Library  Meetings 
Chicago—  The  annual  social  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  was  held  Janu- 
ary 5.  The  meeting  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a  reception  to  the  many  library 
visitors  who  were  in  Chicago  at  the  time, 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  League  of 
library  commissions,  the  library  school 
faculties  and  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
library  training. 

The  directors'  rooms  of  the  Chicago 
public  library,  handsomely  furnished  as 
they  are  and  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  palms  and  brilliantly  lighted, 
were  occupied  until  a  late  hour  by  a 
happy  throng  of  visitors,  renewing  old 
acquaintances  and  making  many  pleas- 
ant new  ones.  President  C.  W.  An- 
drews gave  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  company.  Several  delightful  stories 
from  Dr  Drummond's  The  Habitant 
were'  given  by  Miss  Harding,  and 
added  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  eve- 
ning. Dancing  and  social  intercourse 
filled  the  time  until  a  late  hour.  Re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Chicago  public  libraries. 

Colorado — The  Colorado  library  asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting,  as  the 
library  section  of  the  Colorado  teachers' 
association,  in  Denver  December  29. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  all  sorts 
of  people  interested  in  libraries  and  the 
variety  in  the  audience  was  encouraging. 

Three  other  programs  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  meeting  of  the  Colorado 
teachers'  association  contained  library 
numbers  of  educational  interest. 

Mary  L.  Strang,  librarian  of  the  Mc- 
Clelland public  library  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  sincere 
talk  upon  'The  library ;  the  spirit  of  its 
service  for  the  people,"  and  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  close  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  librarian  and  its 
staiT,  especially  the  counter  attendants 
and  the  patrons  of  the  library.  Miss 
Strang's  remarks  were  an  eloquent  plea 
for  better  counter  service  and  more 
individual  and  personal  attention,  rather 
than  mere  routine  work  and  letting  the 
public  depend  entirely  upon  catalogs. 
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J.  F.  Daniels,  librarian  of  the  State 
agricultural  college  at  Ft.  Collins,  dis- 
cussed "The  educational  future  of  Colo- 
rado library  service,"  in  which  he  very 
interestingly  and  instructively  set  forth 
the  advantages  and  necessity  of  educa- 
tion and  special  training  of  workers  in 
the  library  field. 

Prof.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts  of  University 
of  Denver  presented  *The  need  of  li- 
brary courses,"  in  which  he  urged  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  among  teach- 
ers with  library  methods  and  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  books  in  school  li- 
braries. 

Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  librarian  of  the 
State  university  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  was 
reelected  president  of  the  association 
and  Herbert  E.  Richie  of  the  Public 
library,  Denver,  was  reelected  secretary. 

Charles  R.  Dudley  and  Joseph  F. 
Daniels  were  appointed  representatives 
of  the  Library  association  in  the  Edu- 
cational council  of  the  teachers'  asso- 
ciation. H.  E.  Richie,  Sec'y. 

District  of  Columbia—  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Library  association  was 
held  at  the  Public  library,  Dec.  9,  1908, 
with  75  persons  in  attendance.  The 
secretary's  report  showed  a  gain  of  15 
new  members  for  the  year  and  a  loss 
of  13,  the  present  membership  being 
208.  The  treasurer  reported  a  balance 
of  $125  in  the  treasury. 

After  the  business  of  the  club  had 
received  attention,  the  president  intro- 
duced William  L.  Post,  superintendent 
of  documents,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Methods  of  distributing  pub- 
lic documents."     (See  page  49.) 

Following  Mr  Post's  address,  a  let- 
ter was  read  from  Dr  A.  C.  True  of 
the  office  of  Experiment  stations.  De- 
partment of  agriculture,  favoring  the 
distribution  of  documents  by  the  bu- 
reaus  responsible   for  their   publication. 

H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  publications  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  said: 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  really 
one  of  the  smaller  bureaus  so  far  as 
the  number  of  publications  which  it  is- 


sues is  concerned.  In  the  10  years  that 
it  has  been  in  the  new  building,  the 
number  of  publications  has  reached 
about  100  titles.  We  try  to  distribute 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  There 
is  practically  no  distribution  to  indi- 
viduals. Our  mailiiig  list  numbers 
about  2900.  It  is  grouped  into  various 
classes  and  only  the  librarian's  report 
is  sent  to  all  the  names  in  all  the 
classes.  When  a  new  publication  is  is- 
sued, we  send  it  only  to  those  on  the 
list  to  whom  it  is  likely  to  prove  of 
some  use.  The  individuals  who  in- 
quire for  our  publications  are  almost 
invariably  referred  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  documents. 

When  a  new  publication  is  issued,  we 
prepare  our  labels  ahead  of  time.  We 
send  to  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments a  certain  number  of  labels  and 
ask  him  to  distribute  according  to  the 
addresses  given  on  these  labels;  he  does 
the  wrapping,  and  none  of  the  publica- 
tions are  sent  to  the  libraries  and  then 
again  wrapped.  We  find  this  policy  of 
a  limited  free  distribution  works  no 
hardship;  we  always  make  it  a  point 
that  if  there  is  an  inquiry  for  a  pub- 
lication, we  write  informing  them  of 
the  fact  that  they  can  either  buy  the 
publication  or  go  to  a  certain  library 
and  consult  it. 

During  the  last  year  about  29,000 
copies  were  sent  out  direct  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  19,000  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents'  office  and 
3360  from  the  bureau  of  international 
exchanges. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1909: 

President,  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  li- 
brarian of  the  Bureau  of  education; 
first  vice-president,  William  W.  Bishop, 
Library  of  Congress;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Grace  E.  Babbitt,  Public  library; 
secretary,  Cari  P.  P.  Vitz,  Public  li- 
brary; treasurer,  Emily  A.  Spilman, 
documents  office  library;  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  Emma  B. 
Hawks,  Department  of  agriculture; 
William   McNeir,   librarian   of  the  De- 
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partment  of  state;  WiUard  O.  Waters, 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  president  called  attention  to  an 
exhibit  which  had  been  prepared,  show- 
ing printed  forms  used  by  several  of 
the  government  bureaus  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  publications.  These 
forms  will  be  preserved  for  reference 
in  a  scrap-book  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

WiLLARD  O.  Waters,  Sec'y. 

Georgia — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  education  association  held 
in  Atlanta,  Dec.  29-31,  1908,  the  De- 
partment of  libraries  held  its  two  ses- 
sions in  the  class  room  of  the  Library 
training  school  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Atlanta. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr  Owen, 
the  president  of  ths  department,  and  of 
Miss  Greene,  who  had  the  program  for 
the  first  session,  December  30,  G.  H. 
Baskette,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  presided. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Johnson,  Miss 
Rankin,  libraran  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  acted  as  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  very  informal  and 
resolved  itself  into  a  general  discussion 
of  methods  of  arousing  interest  in  library 
affairs  and  in  establishing  library  com- 
missions for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
library  work  in  all  its  phases. 

Richard  T.  Wyche,  president  of  the 
National  story-tellers'  league,  was  asked 
to  tell  something  of  story-telling,  which 
he  did  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
Mr  Wyche  made  the  proposition  that 
the  library  commissions  would  select  two 
or  three  counties  in  Tennessee  or  Geor- 
gia and  let  the  story-tellers'  league 
send  some  one  into  these  counties  with 
a  collection  of  books  to  tell  stories  in 
order  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  and 
in  libraries.  It  was  suggested  by  Miss 
Rankin  that  the  Georgia  library  com- 
mission hoped  to  have  an  organizer  who 
could  give  her  entire  time  to  work  of 
this  kind,  but  who  would  not  go  as  a 
story-teller,  but  to  arouse  interest  in 
libraries  and  create  a  desire  for  books. 


This  cannot  be  undertaken,  however, 
until  an  appropriation  is  made  for  the 
Georgia  library  commission. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order 
by  Mrs  Heard. 

Mrs  Heard  made  a  short  but  interest- 
ing tdk  on  the  relation  between  the 
library  and  the  school,  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  the  library  to  the  school. 

Mrs  Sneed  read  Prof.  Stone's  paper 
on  "Country  life  and  traveling  libraries." 
This  was  followed  by  some  remarks  by 
Mr  Foster,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Newton  county,  Georgia,  who  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  establishment 
of  traveling  libraries  in  his  section. 

Mrs  Sneed  spoke  briefly  of  the  great 
importance  of  traveling  libraries. 

Mrs  Ottley  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Miss  L.  E.  Stearns  of  Wisconsin,  and 
was  followed  by  Mrs  McCabe,  who  gave 
a  most  illuminating  talk  on  the  work  of 
the  Library  department  of  the  Women's 
clubs  of  Georgia. 

Mr  Baskette  spoke  interestingly  of 
the  work  the  Nashville  library  is  doing 
with  the  public  schools,  after  which  the 
business  meeting  was  held,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  G.  H.  Baskette,  president;  Wil- 
liam F.  Yust,  vice-president ;  Mary  Han- 
nah Johnson,  secretary-treasurer. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  tea  was 
served  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta. 

Julia  T.  Rankin,  Sec  y  pro-tem. 

Pennsylvania— The  second  meeting  of 
the  season  was  held  Jan.  11,  1909,  at 
the  H.  Josephine  Widener  Branch  of 
the  Free  library  of  Philadelphia.  After 
the  completion  of  routine  business  Mr 
Bailey  presented  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning, Montrose  J.  Moses,  dramatic  edi- 
tor of  The  Reader. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  experimental 
temptation  of  the  attractive  power  of 
books  versus  the  librarian's  method," 
Mr  Moses  read  an  interesting  paper, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  work  with 
children  in  public  libraries.  He  sug- 
gested   that    librarians    should    regard 
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themselves  as  guardians  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  should  realize  what  the  conser- 
vation of  culture  means  to  the  profession. 
He  contrasted  the  standards  by  which  the 
publisher,  the  librarian  and  the  reader 
compare  the  attractiveness  of  books.  In 
discussing  the  question  of  work  with 
children,  Mr  Moses  stated  that  this  was 
divided  into  three  phases:  the  books, 
the  children,  whose  voluntary  desire  to 
read  was  one  of  the  rare  factors  given 
the  librarian  to  work  upon,  and  the  li- 
brarian herself.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  the  children's  department  of  a 
public  library  occupied'  a  special  field, 
and  should  not  encroach  upon  those  of 
the  school  and  of  the  social  settlement. 
At  the  close  of  Mr  Moses's  address 
there  was  a  discussion  as  to  how  far 
children  should  be  assisted  in  their 
choice  of  books.  The  speaker  was  then 
given  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
club.  A  reception  was  held  in  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  library  after  the  meeting. 
Edith  Brinkmann. 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie     Library    of    Pittsburgh    training 

school    for    children's    librarians 

The  school  now  offers  a  special 
course  in  Bibliography  of  children's 
books.  This  is  a  one-year  course  and 
combines  all  the  first-year  courses  in 
general  library  work  with  courses  in 
Book  selection  for  children  and  the 
second-year  cataloging,  together  with 
special  problems  and  practice  work  in 
book  selection,  cataloging  and  list-mak- 
ing for  teachers  and  children.  The 
same  number  of  hours  of  practice 
work  is  required  fpr  this  course  as  is 
required  in  the  regufar  first-year  course. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this 
course  are  the  same  as  for  the  first- 
year  students. 

University    of    Illinois 

Work  at  the  Illinois  library  school  re- 
opened after  the  recess  on  January  4. 

On  January  7  the  members  of  the 
school  and  faculty  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  two  most  interesting  and  inspir- 


ing talks  from  Purd  B.  Wright,  of  the 
St  Joseph  (Mo.)  library.  His  talks 
were  most  suggestive  and  helpful,  the 
one  in  the  morning  being  on  what  Mr 
Wright  calls  his  own  particular  library 
fad,  'The  relation  of  tne  public  library 
to  the  workingman."  In  the  afternoon 
Mr  Wright  spoke  for  an  hour  on  "The 
business  side  of  library  work," 

The  day  following  Mr  Wright's  ad- 
dresses, Mrs  Sibley,  director  of  the 
Syracuse  university  library  school,  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  school  on 
"The  growth  and  development  of  the 
librarv  department  at  Syracuse  univer- 
sity."' 

Myra  O'Brien,  Illinois,  1907,  has  been 
added  recently  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois library  staff  as  order  assistant  in 
charge  of  periodicals,  taking  the  place 
of  Stella  Bennett,  1904,  who  has  re- 
signed to  take  a  catalogership  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Florence  Brundage,  ex- 1909,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  at  the  loan  desk,  vice 
Edith  Spray,  1906,  resigned. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  1906,  is  still  ill  at 
her  home  in  Chicago  and  unable  to  re- 
turn to  her  duties  in  the  reference  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  senior  class  will  spend  the  month 
of  February  in  field  work  among  the 
public  libraries  of  Illinois.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  work,  the  class  will 
assemble  in  Chicago  for  the  annual  visit 
of  inspection  of  libraries. 

Fannie  Jones,  1902,  has  recently 
joined  the  teaching  force  of  the  depart- 
ment of  library  economy,  Syracuse  uni- 
versity. 

Elizabeth  Stout,  1908,  has  gone  to  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  to  assist 
In  cataloging  the  library. 

Phineas  L.  Windsor  has  been  elected 
director  of  the  Illinois  library  school, 
and  will  assume  his  duties  as  soon  as 
he  can  be  released  from  his  work  in  the 
University  of  Texas. 
Kansas 

The  Kansas  state  normal  school,  Em- 
pon'o,  offers  160  weeks'  work  in  library 
training,  all  of  which  is  elective  except 
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children's  literature,  which  is  required 
in  the  kindergarten  course,  and  the  lec- 
tures on  How  to  use  the  library,  required 
of  all  students.  High  school  graduates 
and  juniors  in  the  normal  are  eligible 
for  the  course.  There  have  been  12 
graduates  from  the  school  and  many  of 
the  students  elect  one  or  more  of  the 
courses.  The  course  covers  library 
methods,  library  economy,  reference 
work,  typewriting,  children's  literature, 
classification,  library  history  and  exten- 
sion, cataloging,  book  making,  bibliog- 
i-aphy,  public  documents,  library  organiz- 
ing and  administration,  with  laboratory 
work  daily  throughout  the  year. 

Gertrude  Buck,  a  graduate  of  the  Illi- 
nois state  library  school,  is  librarian  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

New  York  state  library 

December  12,  Sarah  B.  Askew  deliv- 
ered two  lectures  on  "The  work  of  a 
library  commission,"  basing  them  on  her 
work  as  organizer  of  the  New  Jersey 
library  commission. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  state 
library  school  calls  special  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Summer  session  and 
emphasizes  its  purpose  as  an  aid  to  li- 
brarians and  assistants  in  the  smaller 
public  Hbraries.  Other  points  of  interest 
to  older  students  on  which  emphasis  is 
laid  are  the  increased  facilities  for  prac- 
tice in  public  libraries  and  the  requiring 
of  at  least  two  weeks  of  actual  practice 
in  an  approved  library  from  all  prospec- 
tive seniors  without  previous  library  ex- 
perience. In  the  class  of  1908  there 
were  only  three  without  previous  library 
experience,  while  every  member  of  the 
present  senior  class  has  held  a  library 
position.  During  the  year  the  degree  of 
B.  L.  S.  was  conferred  on  14  graduates. 

Syracuse   university 

The  seventh  annual  initiation  and  ban- 
quet of  the  library  fraternity.  Alpha  of 
Pi  Lambda  Sigma,  was  held  January  11. 
Emma  Kinne,  1909,  was  toastmistress. 
Eleven  from  the  class  of  1910  were  ini- 
tiated. Besides  the  active  chapter,  sev- 
eral of  the  alumni  were  present. 


On  January  7,  Dr  J.  R.  Street  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on 
the  "Best  material  for  the  study  of  edu- 
cation." The  other  lectures  scheduled 
for  January  are:  January  14,  "The 
sources  of  American  history,"  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Mace,  and  January  18,  "Norway 
and  Norwegian  libraries,"  by  Arne  Kil- 
dal  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  library  has  recently  been  made  a 

depository  of  Library  of  Congress  cards. 

M.  J.  Sibley,  Director.    • 

Western    Reserve   university 

In  order  to  make  this  number  one 
chiefly  devoted  to  information  concern- 
ing the  alumni,  the  school  has  made 
no  previous  mention  of  the  forming  of 
an  alumni  association  or  appointments 
of  graduates  of  last  year's  class.  The 
school  takes  pleasure  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, in  stating  that  an  alumni  asso- 
ciation was  formed  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Minnetonka  last  June.  All 
but  one  of  the  classes  were  represented 
at  the  forming  of  the  association  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
^  Richard  Lavell,  '05,  president; 

Mary  E.  Ely,  '07,  vice-president; 

Mrs  A.  S.  Hobart,  '06,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

It  was  decided  that  a  regular  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  association  should 
also  be  held  in  the  fall  at  the  time  of 
the  Ohio  library  association,  inasmuch 
as  so  many  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  are  in  Ohio  and  could  attend. 
Carrying  out  this  idea  an  informal 
meeting  was  held  during  the  recent 
O.  L.  A.  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  The 
school  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  this 
spontaneous  expresjion  of  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  gradu- 
ates. 

The  following  news  of  alumni  will 
be  of  interest: 

Blanche  Dissette,  '06,  was  married  on 
July  II,  to  Herman  M.  Matzen  of 
Cleveland. 

Harriet  Gage,  '06,  was  married  in 
October  to  Arthur  W.  Heyer,  Chester, 
111. 
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Edith  Eastman,  '07,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Hatch  library, 
Cleveland,  to  become  librarian  of  the 
new  Glenville  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library. 

Faculty  notes 

During  the  fall  Miss  Harden,  the 
assistant  instructor  in  cataloging,  was 
given  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  school 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  cataloging 
departments  in  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  public  libraries  of 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  The  object 
of  these  visits  was  to  do  some  special 
work  and  study  methods  as  used  in 
these  libraries,  particularly  in  relation 
to  public  documents  and  the  use  of 
Library  of  Congress  cards. 

Recently  Dean  Brett  and  Miss  East- 
man made  trips  East  in  library  inter- 
ests— Dean  Brett,  as  a  feature  of  his 
trip,  giving  a  lecture  at  Pratt  institute 
library  school  on  December  i,  and  Miss 
Eastman  attending  the  Library  insti- 
tute meeting  in   New  York. 

Julia  M.  Whittlesey,  Director. 
Wisconsin 

Last  year  Miss  Palmgren  of  the  Royal 
library,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  gave  the 
initial  talk  on  foreign  libraries.  This 
year  the  school  was  fortunate  in  securing 
Prof.  A.  S.  Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin 
university,  for  a  lecture  on  methods  em- 
ployed in  German  libraries.  Prof.  Root 
has  a  well-defined  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, resulting  from  a  year  of  research 
work,  under  Dr  Dziatzko,  in  the  Uni- 
versity library  at  Gottingen,  and  talked 
most  interestingly  of  ledger  catalogs, 
fixed  location,  and  the  system  of  includ- 
ing all  titles  of  pamphlets  and  serials  in 
the  accession  statistics.  Foreign  methods 
differ  greatly  from  those  obtaining  in 
American  libraries,  but  they  are  due  not 
so  much  to  conservatism  as  to  lack  of 
funds,  and  this  fact  should  be  recognized 
more  generally  by  students  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Miss  Ahern  visited  the  school  Decem- 
ber 10  and  gave  two  lectures  on  "The 
business  of  being  a  librarian"  and  "The 
demands  of  librarianship."  A  very 
pleasant  feature  of  Miss  Ahern's  visit 


was  her  talk  on  "Who's  who  in  the  li- 
brary world"  at  the  informal  reception 
given  in  her  honor  by  Miss  Hazeltine. 

Scheduled  lectures  outside  of  the  rou- 
tine work  included  the  "Evaluation  of 
American  history,"  by  Prof.  F.  J. 
Turner;  "Evaluation  of  books  in  polit- 
ical economy,"  by  Dr  W.  H.  Price,  both 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
"Foreign  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedia," 
by  W.  }A.  Smith  of  the  University 
library;  "The  larger  view  of  library 
work,"  by  Dr  Charles  McCarthy  of  the 
Legislative  reference  department,  and 
"The  library  spirit,"  by  Miss  L.  E. 
Stearns. 

The  semester's  work  will  close  Febru- 
^n  3»  with  final  examinations  in  many 
of  the  technical  courses ;  then  follows  the 
practical  work  of  the  students  in  the 
field  for  February  and  March.  The  field 
practice  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  part 
of  the  curriculum.  The  assignments  are 
made  both  with  regard  to  the  experience 
needed  by  the  students  and  the  needs  of 
the  cooperating  library.  Students  wish- 
ing to  specialize  in  cataloging,  and  duly 
qualified,  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
work  along  this  line,  and  others  will  be 
given  actual  work  in  organization  and 
reorganization. 

The  practical  work  is  made  the  basis 
of  various  seminaries  during  the  spring 
term.  Its  value  is  most  clearly  demon- 
strated in  these  discussions,  for  the  stu- 
dents are  able  to  compare  methods,  to 
judge  of  the  results  of  different  methods 
and  to  understand  the  need  of  adapting 
methods  to  circumstances. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine. 


A.  L.  A.  Meeting  for  1909 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  American  library  associa- 
tion to  hold  the  meeting  for  1909  at 
Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
White  mountains,  during  the  week  of 
June  28  to  July  5,  1909.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Mt  Washington  hotel,  with 
Mt  Pleasant  available  if  necessary.  This 
will  be  the  second  meeting  held  in  the 
White  mountains,  the  first  being  held 
there  in  September,  1890. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

Gertrude  Whittemore,  New  York 
'06-7,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  at  Peacedale,  R.  I. 

Mrs  Mary  McLellan  Snushall  has 
been  appointed  children's  librarian  of 
the  City  library  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
to  succeed  Mabel  E.  Ross,  resigned.  Mrs 
Snushall  was  a  teacher  for  some  time. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater 
(Mass.)  normal  school  and  of  the  library 
school  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Kendall  Shaw  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  public  library,  to  succeed  Sam- 
uel S.  Green,  whose  resignation  took 
effect  January  i. 

Mr  Shaw  is  a  native  of  Worcester 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  public 
library  of  that  city  since  1905.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  New  York  state  library 
school  in  '99  and  was  afterward  for  sev- 
eral years  a  member  of  the  New  York 
state  library  staff.  He  spent  three  years 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  was  later 
librarian  of  Public  library,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Mr  Shaw's  years  of  experience  in 
library  work,  his  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  work  and  the  needs  of  the 
Worcester  public  library,  equip  him  ad- 
mirably for  the  important  position  he 
has  assumed. 

Central  Atlantic. 

Mary  H.  Davis,  New  York  '07-8,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  new  Pub- 
lic library  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Alice  A.  Blanchard,  New  York  '05, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  New- 
ark (N.  J.)  public  library. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  branch  of  the  Free 
library  of  Philadelphia  was  opened  to 
the  public  January  22  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

A  collection  of  3000  book  plates  was 
on  exhibition  in  the  Public  library  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  Janu- 
ary. Among  them  were  many  examples 
of  artistic  design  and  many  of  historical 


interest,  as  well  as  many  belonging   to 
noted  persons  of  the  present  day. 

Mabel  G.  White,  B.  L.  S.,  '08,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  at  the  Washing- 
ton Heights  branch  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Arne  Kildal  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  used  a  recent  occasion  of  a 
lecture  trip  through  the  middle  West  to 
investigate  the  public  library  systems, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  them  in  his 
native  country,  Norway,  later. 

The  report  of  the  Medical  library  as- 
sociation, which  is  housed  in  the  New- 
ark (N.J.)  public  library  building,  shows 
500  V.  on  the  shelves  and  200  unbound 
volumes  of  medical  journals,  English, 
French,  German  and  American.  The 
use  of  the  collection  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. 

George  Gray  Barnard,  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  Edward  C.  Potter  and 
Paul  W.  Bartlett  have  been  selected  to 
embellish  the  facade  of  the  New  York 
city  public  library.  The  artists  are  to 
be  permitted  to  express  themselves  with- 
out any  hampering  as  to  idea  or  execu- 
tion. Only  the  mention  of  the  place  to 
be  filled  is  given.  All  the  works  are  to 
be  in  marble. 

The  report  of  the  Adriance  memorial 
library,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  shows  a 
circulation  of  120,182  V.,  of  which  8465 
V.  were  loaned  through  the  schools.  The 
total  number  of  books  in  the  library  is 
43431.  There  are  426  adults  and  1369 
juveniles  using  the  library.  Income, 
$10,824.  Expenditures,  $10,500,  of 
which  $5000  is  for  salaries  and  $2500 
for  books. 

The  Harlem  branch  of  the  New  York 
public  library  has  moved  to  its  new 
building  on  124th  St.,  facing  Mt  Mor- 
ris Park.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
was  founded  before  1820.  Its  present 
quarters  is  the  fourth  building  which 
it  has  occupied.  The  Harlem  library 
has  always  occupied  its  own  property. 
The  new  building  has  three  stories  and 
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basement,  heated  with  hot  water  and 
lighted  with  electricity.  It  cost  $85,- 
000,   exclusive  of  the  site. 

The  eleventh  report  of  the  Carnegie 
library,  Homestead,  Pa.,  shows  number 
of  books  added  3753;  total,  33,960; 
total  home  use,  156,914;  school  use,  78,- 
333 ;  home  use  of  35  stations  in  schools, 
29,565;  total,  235,247;  per  capita  cir- 
culation, 8;  readers,  11,000;  volumes 
per  capita  per  population,  i.i;  percent- 
age of  readers  to  population,  33;  per 
capita  circulation  as  per  readers,  21.2; 
percentage  of  fiction:  Adult,  56; 
juvenile  desk,  60;  supplementary  read- 
ing, 34;  stations,  62;  total,  53.  Cost 
per  salaries  to  circulate  each  volume, 
two  cents;  cost  per  total  expense,  five 
cents.  There  are  25  literary  and  study 
clubs. 

Central 

Mr  and  Mrs  E.  M.  Fairchild  are 
making  their  temporary  headquarters  in 
Chicago  during  the  winter  lecture  sea- 
son. 

Marysville,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  Car- 
n^ie  offer  of  $10,000  for  a  public  li- 
brary. 

Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York  '05,  has  resigned  his  position  in 
the  Carnegie  library  at  Pittsburgh  to 
become  reference  librarian  at  the  Cleve- 
land public  library. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  reference  librarian 
of  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  was 
married  January  16  to  Julia  Wright 
Heath,  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
John  Crerar  library. 

The  library  board  of  Cleveland,  O., 
will  buy  a  life  size  bust  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  has  donated  seven  branch 
library  buildings  to  Cleveland.  The  bust 
is  by  Louis  Massey  Rhind,  a  New  York 
sculptor.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  Hough 
branch  library. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Man- 
istee public  library,  Manistee,  Mich., 
records  10,772  v.  in  the  library,  5105  bor- 
rowers and  a  circulation  of  54,059,  an 
increase    of    4215    over    the    preceding 


year:  4300  books  circulated  frctfn  the 
two  school  libraries.  Much  work  is  done 
for  the  children,  who  read  28,363  books 
during  the  year,  an  average  of  10  times 
for  every  book  in  the  children's  room. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Peoria,  111.,  shows  a  circulation 
ol  199,735  v.,  of  which  3007  V.  were  is- 
sued through  the  10  schools  and  14407 
through  the  branch  library  at  Neighbor- 
hood house.  Of  the  circulation,  51.42 
per  cent  was  fiction. 

The  Illinois  state  historical  society 
will  make  a  special  event,  of  the  Lincoln 
centennial,  February  12.  The  library, 
which  is  justly  proud  of  its  collection, 
will  place  on  exhibit  as  much  of  its  ma- 
terial, manuscripts  and  pictures  as  the 
limited  space  in  the  library  will  permit. 

Lenox  college,  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  has 
received  a  gift  of  1000  v.  from  James 
Carlton  Young,  a  collector  of  rare  edi- 
tions, in  honor  of  his  grandfather  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Lenox  col- 
lege. Lenox  college  was  named  for 
the  founder  of  the  Lenox  library.  New 
York  city. 

W.  N.  C.  Carlton  has  been  announced 
as  the  successor  of  John  Vance  Cheney 
as  librarian  of  the  Newberry  library, 
Chicago.  Mr  Carlton  is  at  present  libra- 
rian of  Trinity  college,  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Watkinson  library,  Hartford,  and  has 
been  in  his  present  position  since  1899. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  library 
movement  in  Wisconsin,  it  is  stated  that 
no  city  of  5000  population  is  without  a 
library  and  that  but  five  in  excess  of 
2000.  But  10  counties  are  without  any 
kind  of  a  public  library.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  villages  from  600 
to  1500  supplying  library  privileges  by 
public  tax.  There  are  156  public  libra- 
ries in  the  state,  containing  775,446  V. 
In  the  state  library  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, there  are  500,000  V.  The 
township  and  otlier  school  libraries  have 
about  1,000,000  V.  Buildings  specially 
constructed  for  them  are  occupied  by  66 
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libraries.  There  are  36  public  libraries 
in  city  halls.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  dollars  have  been  contrib- 
uted by  citizens  of  respective  communi- 
ties where  memorial  libraries  have  been 
erected.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  repre- 
sented by  $807,500  for  Wisconsin  library 
buildings* 

The  report  of  the  Cleveland  public 
librar\'  in  1907  gives  the  following:  Is- 
sued for  home  use  1,671,865  V.,  through 
235  agencies  (7  branches,  11  sub- 
branches,  5  high-school  libraries,  9  school 
stations,  3  factory  stations,  38  delivery 
stations.  129  class  room  libraries  and  32 
home  libraries) ;  25  of  these  places  have 
a  reading  room  equipment  and  greater  or 
less  facilities  for  reference  work.  The 
number  of  visitors  for  reading  and  ref- 
erence, 1,078,467.  The  number  of  bor- 
rowers' cards  in  force  was  101,615. 
Books  on  hand  December  31,  319,528. 
Accessions  for  the  year,  40,053. 

The  Hough  branch  began  work  in  its 
new  Carnegie  building  January  23.  The 
building  is  brick  with  stone  trimmings, 
one-story,  and  is  modeled  after  the  Brit- 
ish building  at  the  St  Louis  exposition, 
which  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Oran- 
gery at  Kensington  palace  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  considered  the 
most  perfect  example  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  England. 

Prospect  sub-branch  was  opened  in 
November  in  the  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  build- 
ing.  The  furnishing  and  fitting  of  this 
attractive  library  were  the  gift  of  Miss 
Newberry  of  Detroit  as  a  memorial  to 
Truman  P.  Hajidy.  The  library  con- 
sists of  two  departments — a  circulating 
department,  which  is  open  for  use  of  the 
entire  adult  portion  of  the  neighborhood, 
both  men  and  women,  and  the  reference 
and  reading  room,  which,  though  pri- 
marily intended  for  members  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  is  open  to  all  women  who 
wish  to  use  it.  This  is  the  eleventh  sub- 
branch. 

The  free  lecture  courses  given  at  the 
four  branch  libraries,  which  are  provided 
with  lecture  halls,  were  unusually  suc- 
cessful.    Thirty-one  lectures  on  miscel- 


laneous subjects  were  given  during  the 
year  and  were  well  attended. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year 
was  the  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
$123,000  for  branch  buildings  on  the 
West  and  South  sides. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  Public 
library,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  notes  a  home 
circulation  of  68,787  V.,  with  14,494  V. 
on  the  shelves.  During  the  year  800 
new  cards  were  issued.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  were,  salaries,  $2343 ; 
books,  $922;  binding,  $383.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  was  given  to  the  library  for 
books  as  a  Christmas  present  by  an 
anonymous   friend. 

One  of  the  public  schools  of  Joliet, 
111.,  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mrs 
Kate  Alpine  Henderson,  the  late  libra- 
rian of  the  Joliet  public  library,  who 
was  for  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  that  city.  The  Henderson 
school  will  present  a  memorial  program 
of  appropriate  exercises  in  honor  of  Mrs 
Henderson's  work  in  the  development  of 
the  public  school  system  of  Joliet. 

Librarian  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  compiled  the  following  statistics 
for  the  local  press :  Number  of  cards  in 
force  in  the  public  library,  23,907 ;  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  50,000;  books  issued 
for  home  use,  339,810;  in  reference 
room,  13,160;  books  added  to  the  library, 
8839 ;  books  in  the  library,  99,727 ;  visit- 
ors to  exhibits,  66,007;  attendance  at 
lectures,  12,644;  cards  added  to  catalog, 
44»394. 

Anna  M.  Perry,  reference  librarian 
in  the  St  Joseph  (Mo.)  public  library 
during  the  last  x.8  years,  died  January 
5.  She  was  60  years  old  and  had 
served  the  library  since  1891.  Miss 
Perry  was  a  native  of  Providence, 
R.  L  She  was  widely  known  and 
highly  respected  by  patrons  of  the  pub- 
lic library.  She  was  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  please  and  was  one  of  the  in- 
stitution's most  valued  attaches. 
South 

Frances  Nimmo  Green,  for  the  past 
year  in  charge  of  the  traveling  libraries 
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section  of  the  state  department  of 
archives  of  Alabama,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Library  asso- 
ciation of  Birmingham.  Her  first  duty 
will  be  to  promote  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  public  library  for  that  city. 

West 

Mrs  Theresa  Randolph  has  been 
elected  librarian  at  Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  to 
succeed  Ella  Buchanan,  resigned. 

Charles  H.  Compton,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York  '08,  and  Ruth  Rogers  were  mar- 
ried December  29,  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Joseph  Warren  Chapman,  who  did 
much  to  organize  and  build  up  the  Mc- 
Qelland  public  library  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
died  January  15.  Mr  Chapman  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  library  work  on 
account  of  ill  health  several  years  ago, 
but  retained  his  interest  in  and  helpful- 
ness toward  the  library  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

The  Public  library  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
has  received  an  endowment  fund  of  $500 
for  the  German  collection  on  its  shelves. 
The  mterest  is  to  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books.  Mrs  Theodore 
Peohler  gives  the  money,  in  addition  to 
a  large  German  collection  she  had  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  library,  and  also 
$1000  for  juvenile  and  German  books. 
Pacific  coast 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  under  favorable 
consideration  the  granting  of  $150,000 
for  a  library  building  in  Honolulu. 

Edith  E.  Hunt  of  the  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  catalog  depp.itment  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  public  library. 

The  administration  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  public  library  is  again  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion of  that  city,  on  charges  placed  be- 
fore them  by  the  members  of  the  staff. 

Donald  R.  Green  and  Mabel  E.  Pren- 
tiss were  married  January  14  at  Berke- 
ley, Cal.  Miss  Prentiss  was  formerly 
librarian  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  connected  with 
the   field   work  of   the   California   state 


library  as  organizer  and  institute  worker. 
Mr  Green  is  president  of  the  Colusa 
Sun  Publishing  Co.  of  Colusa,  Cal. 


For   Sale 

Art— Complete  works  of  William  Ho- 
garth— 150  steel  engravings.     Lond. 

Brewer,  E. — Character  sketches  of  ro- 
mance, fiction  and  drama. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  ed.— Library  of  poetry 
and  song.     Memorial  ed.  with  indexes. 

Davis,  Jefferson — Rise  and  fall  of  the 
confederate  government.     2  v.,  1881. 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  16  v.  c.  1903- 

19^5.    $45. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S. — Personal  memoirs. 
2  v.,  1885.    . 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  —  Complete 
works.     12  V.    Houghton.    1890. 

Meade,  Bishop — Old  churches.  Minis- 
ters and  families  of  Virginia.    2  v.,  1878. 

Back  volumes  of  Atlantic,  Century, 
Harper  and  Scribner  magazines  at  $1 
a  volume. 

Address  M.  Schmidt,  3402  Bartmer 
avenue,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale— Having  received,  unex- 
pectedly, a  supply  of  back  numbers  of 
Public  Libraries,  we  are  prepared  to 
.offer,  for  a  limited  period,  the  first  10 
volumes,  complete,  for  $25.  Orders 
will  be  filled  in  sequence  as  they  arrive. 


The  government  recently  has  issued  a 
small,  conveniently  arranged  pamphlet, 
entitled  ''Government  documents  for  the 
people."  It  contains  a  list  of  some  of 
the  topics  treated  of  in  United  States 
publications — chemistry,  food  and  diet, 
good  roads,  live  stock,  water  supplies, 
etc.  There  is  a  brief  and  illuminating 
statement  of  the  methods  of  publication 
and  distribution  of  public  documents, 
followed  by  a  select  list  of  titles  and 
prices  of  some  of  the  more  popular  and 
instructive  of  the  public  documents. 
With  this  pamphlet  goes  a  collection  of 
still  smaller  pamphlets,  about  25  in  all, 
which  list  and  describe  the  chief  publi- 
cations of  the  government  on  various 
topics. 
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Accuracy  and  Efficiency 

These  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
library  service. 

For  many  years  we  have  conducted  a  special 
department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  libraries, 
which  has  been  vmusually  successful  in  handling 
LIBRARY  ORDERS.  Our  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed, as  with  our  experience  and  our  enormous 
book  stock — ^which  is  more  complete  and  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other  establish- 
ment in  the  entire  coimtry,  covering  every  branch 
of  literature  and  all  grades  of  books — we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  fullest  possible  shipments  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  and  at  the  most  satisfactory 

prices. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  SCHOOLS,  COL- 
LEGES and  XmiVERSITIES  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  place  their  book  orders 
with  us. 

The  attention  of  librarians  is  directed  to  the  new 
and  enlarged  form  of  our  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 
OF  NEW  BOOKS.  The  brief  annotations,  de- 
scriptions, or  table  of  contents  accompanying  each 
title,  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
intelligent  book  selection. 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

215-221  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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DRAWINaiNKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
I    If /^>  ^  f  X  JP"  »  1  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
j— ilfjfjirV^    /  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
^^^^^^^^  *^     '  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 

LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  Etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS   OF  THEIR  iOND 

Emancipate  your«eI(  (rom  the  use  o(  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Braiiches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete, and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Numbers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready ;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7 >^  inches,  147  p.;    without  Cutter 
numbers,  J  ^x6^4  inches,  172  p.      Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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CHIVERS  LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 


MWARD9 


Umam 


1908 

noe 
tBoa 


TO  SUPPOSE  THAT  LjOW- PRICED  BOOKBINDING  PAYSk 
IS  TO  IGNORE  EXPERIENCE. 

I  ii  Ml  adapted  to  die  need*  of  the  paper  ••  • 


CCDRIC  CHIVERS* 

PATENT  DDRO- FLEXILE  BINDING 

•althiib  Mthltfh  »f*o«i 

NO  OIHER  BINDING  SO  DEALS  WITH  THE  WEAKNESSES 
OF  MODERN  PAPERS 

SEN*   rOR   CATALOGVES   AND   LISTS 


PCRDin    PUIIICDO     I  M        911-918  Atiantlt  Avram 

uCUnIb  bHiYCnO)  LTOi,    Brooklyn,  newyork 

OUR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

We  have  recently  supplemented  our  service  to  libraries,  by  procuring 
Out-of-Print  and  Scarce  Books,  and  by  importing  English  books. 

Our  Edueatlonal  Catalogue  contains  a  full  list  of  Supplementary 
Reading,  indicating  the  grade  to  which -each  title  is  adapted. 

Our  Clearance  Catalogue  contains  overstock  at  special  prices,  and 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  all  cheap  editions  of  Recent  Pop- 
ular Fiction  and  Standard  Library  i2mos  in  one  list. 

Our  library  Catalogue  of  3500  approved  titles,  following  A.  L.  A. 
lines,  is  of  great  convenience  to  small  libraries. 

Our  Monthly  Bulletin  notices  promptly  every  new  book  of  importance. 

These  Catalogues  are  sent  on  request. 

Three  notable  features  of  our  service  are: 

PROMPTNESS.  THOROUGHNESS  OLnd  LOW  PRICES 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale    Dealers   In    the   Books   of  All   Publishers 

33  E.  17th  Street.  New  York 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Publishers,  Importers  and  Booksellers 
153.  155  and  157  Fifth  Avenue       -       -       NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  large  number  of  books  carefully  selected  from 
our  publications  and  importations  is  now  offered 
at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  libraries.  The 
books,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request, 
include 

Volumes  of  Essays,  History,  Travel,  Memoirs 
and  Works    on   Art    and    Natural    History 

Our  catalogues  and  the  Book  Buyer,  a  monthly  matfasine  devoted  to  booka, 
authorf  and  literary  affaira,  aent  free  on  requeat 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Tbe  Wanamaket  Jook  Stores  in  PhiladelpUa  and  Hew  York  do  a  combined  book  builneea  almoft  double 
that  of  any  other  concern  in  the  trade.  ,    ^^        ^..  *  x..    «» 

This  Accounts  for  the  extraordinary  purchases  of  remainders  of  editions  that  the  Wanamaker  organiza- 
tion i?Si^^  iSuSSg.  It  SniSy'LIBRARmS  can  seon;  through  Uie  Wanamaker  stores,  splendid 
StionsS  iltandjSd  and  reJ^nt  books  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  are  possiUe  elsewhere. 

AHY  BOOK  EXTANT  is  here  or  will  be  secured,  if  obtainable  anywhere.  Send  for  the  Wanamaker 
BOOK  CATALOGUE.    All  inquiries  given  careful  and  expert  attention. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  TOBK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Library  Orders 

for  Foreign  Books  filled  at  lowest  rates.    Of 
German  Books  we  keep  the  largest  stock  in 

America.     Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 

E.  Steiger&  Co..  25  parkPi.ce,  New  York 


THE  LITTLE  SHOP 

17  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 

Imports  hand-embroidered   and   West  Indian 
blouses,  gowns,  coat  suits  and  table  linens.  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ware  and  arts-and-crafis  work. 
House  and  evening  gowns  designed  and  made. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
Good  Library  Bindings? 


SENI)  FOR 

PRICE  LIST  OF  100  OF  THE  BEST  NOVELS 

bound  from  publishers'  sheets,  sewed 
with  Rademaeker's  patent  overoast- 


ing 
backs 


stitoh,  with  best  English  pipkin 
ks  and  Keiatol  washable  sides. 


THE  H.  R.  HUWTTING  COBIPAHY 

SPRIIIGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Charging  System  Supplies 


Library  Bureau  maintains  a  stock,  of  all  sup- 
plies needed  in  the  various  charging  systems  now 
in  use. 

Charging  or  book  cards  Charging  trays 

Acme  book  pockets  Date  guide  cards 

Open  top  book  pockets  Rubber  type 

Borrowers'  cards  Ink  pads 

Ring,  pad  and  pencil  daters 

These  can  be  supplied  promptly  on  receipt  of 
order,  and  at  moderate  prices  for  goods  of  the 
quality  furnished. 


LIBRARY    BUREAU 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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Bargain  Book  Shop 

an  DOOK  orr  vmana 
No*.  I  and  10  Barclay  St. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


Removal  and  Alteration 

SALE  OF  BOOKS 


Up  to  the  time  of  removal  to  our  new  location,  HUDSON  TERMI- 
NAL BUILDING,  30  Church  Street,  we  shall  sell  our  stock  at  unheard- 
of  LOW  PRICES.  This  is  a  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  librarians*  If 
you  are  unable  to  visit  our  stores  (we  are  already  holding  our  clear- 
ance sale  at  both  places)  just  check  up  our  catalogues  and  send  them 
on— we  will  make  you  the  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  all  the  items  still 
available.  The  foUowing  are  examples  of  the  GREAT  REDUC- 
TIONS we  are  making: 

Oar  Prlee 

Moulton'8  Library  of  Literary  CrItI-         i,^ 

Clsnip  Eight  vols.,  8vo,  cloth.    PobUshed. S40.00  $  i  9.50 

Motley's  Complete  Works  ^^  „  ;.„ 

17  volumes,  buckram.    Published 04iUU  v*8b 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton 

Poet,  Novelist,  Critic;  a  biographical  and  critical  study,       n  - ^  ^r 

by  Jas.  Douglas.    8vo.    Published Utbll  ^^^  ■  I  v 

Marie  Antoinette 

Life  of,  by  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie;  translated  from 

French  by  Cora  Hamilton  Bell.  8vo,  cloth,  medallion  on      n  i^n  ^^ 
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Some  Cardinal  Principles  of  a  Libra- 
rian's Work* 

Sam   Walter   Foss,   librarian,   Somerville,    Mass. 

The  first  great  cardinal  virtues  of  a 
librarian  should  be  toleration  and  enthu- 
siasm. These  are  qualities  that  are  not 
easily  combined,  for  a  man  who  is  tol- 
erant is  usually  not  enthusiastic,  and  a 
man  who  is  enthusiastic  is  seldom  tol- 
erant. A  man  who  combines  these  two 
qualities  must  be  lymphatic  and  nervous 
at  the  same  time — a  kind  of  hot  cake  of 
ice.  But  we  put  lemons  into  lemonade 
to  make  it  sour  and  put  sugar  into  the 
same  lemonade  to  make  it  sweet.  So 
we  put  toleration  into  a  librarian  to  make 
him  judicial,  and  we  put  enthusiasm  into 
him  to  make  him  human. 

As  a  librarian  a  man  should  be  as  tol- 
erant as  charity,  which  "beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things.''  As  a  man, 
and  outside  his  library  building,  he  may 
have  his  own  beliefs,  his  own  tastes,  his 
own  fads  and  his  own  orthodoxes  and 
heterodoxes.  He  may  be  a  Baptist  with 
Quaker  antecedents  and  an  Episcopal 
temperament;  he  may  inwardly  despise 
the  old  masters  and  see  nothing  in 
Shakespeare  and  know  nothing  of  Kant. 
But  as  a  librarian  he  says  nothing  of 
these  things,  out  loud.  As  a  librarian 
he  is  both  Greek  and  Barbarian,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  realist  and  romanticist,  aristo- 
crat and  democrat,  theosophist,  secular- 
ist, orthodox,  liberal,  populist  and  pa- 
trician. He  is  all  things  to  all  men — and 
all  men  are  the  same  thing  to  him.  He 
is,  as  it  were,  the  janitor  of  an  amphi- 

•Read  before  Massachusetts  library  club,  June 
5.    1908. 


theater  where  warfing  creeds,  beliefs 
and  tastes  contend  like  gladiators.  He 
champions  none  and  antagonizes  none, 
but  simply  keeps  his  amphitheater  in 
good  repair  and  takes  a  sportsman's  de- 
light in  seeing  the  fight  go  on.  He  loves 
all  ideas — even  when  he  despises  them 
and  disbelieves  in  them — for  he  knows 
that  the  ferments  and  chemic  reactions 
of  ideas  keep  the  old  world  from  grow- 
ing moldy  and  mildewed  and  effete.  Let 
him  attain  to  absolute  intellectual  hospi- 
tality— if  he  can.  A  narrow  man  in  a 
library — a  bigot,  a  partisan  or  a  crank — 
is  a  positive  curse  to  any  community 
that  hires  him.  He  keeps  his  town  be- 
hind in  the  great  intellectual  procession 
that  is  moving  on  with  a  swinging  stride 
toward  something  better.  He  is  a  dis- 
cord in  the  world-tune.  He  is  out  of 
step  with  the  new  music — the  music  that 
is  going  to  make  the  twentieth  century 
resonant  among  the  centuries ;  the  music 
of  the  march  of  men  all  stubbornly  hold- 
ing to  their  own  ideas  and  persistently 
developing  their  own  personalities,  but 
marching  together  in  brotherhood,  har- 
mony and  toleration.  Let  us  not  tolerate 
an  intolerant  man  as  a  librarian.  If  such 
a  man  should  become  a  librarian  it  would 
be  money  in  the  pocket  of  his  community 
to  double  his  salary  on  condition  that  he 
resign. 

The  librarian  today  should  be  a  good 
mixer.  The  reason  why  Shakespeare  in- 
terests all  men  is  because  all  men  inter- 
ested Shakespeare.  The  tolerant  libra- 
rian I  am  trying  to  portray  will  circu- 
late with  the  long-heads  and  the  pun- 
dits, and  also  with  the  fiatheads  and  the 
trifiers.  All  human  interests  are  his  in- 
terests.   The  canals  on  Mars  and  the  fall 
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style  of  bonnets  both  supply  food  for  his 
omniverous  hunger.  He  is  a  man  who 
supplies  men  with  intellectual  victuals; 
and  he  doesn't  know  his  trade  if  he 
doesn't  know  the  taste  of  all  kinds  of 
victuals  himself.  The  supple  intellect 
that  sympathizes  with  all  tastes ;  the  rub- 
berneck that  stretches  itself  with  ease 
into  all  the  hubbub  of  affairs  about  it; 
the  elastic  taste  that  fincfs  some  satisfac- 
tion and  sanction  in  all  the  schools  of 
thought;  these  are  w^hat  the  modern- 
spirited  librarian  will  at  least  affect,  if 
he  cannot  obtain.  If  the  man  is  tolerant 
at  the  inner  core  he  has  the  first  prime 
requisite  of  librarianship.  He  is  ready 
to  stand  in  his  library,  as  at  the  threshold 
of  a  wayside  inn,  and  welcome  all  his 
guests  with  an  equal  smile.  And  when 
he  has  welcomed  them  he  should  break 
out  with  the  measles  of  enthusiasm  and 
give  them  all  his  disease.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  his  toleration  he  should  get  them 
all  in,  and  then  by  the  contagion  of  his 
enthusiasm  he  should  make  it  welcome 
and  pleasant  for  them.  Enthusiasm  in 
a  library  would  once  have  been  consid- 
ered as  much  out  of  place  as  a  stove  in 
an  icehouse.  But  the  modern  library  is 
not  a  refrigerator.  It  is  not  enough  to 
hand  out  books,  we  should  let  out  a 
heart-throb  with  each  book. 

Well,  now  that  we  have  our  librarian 
perfectly  tolerant  and  perfectly  enthu- 
siastic, what  does  he  need  next?  He 
needs  a  large  appropriation.  It  is  easier 
for  a  librarian  to  be  perfect  himself  than 
it  is  for  him  to  get  an  adequate  appro- 
priation from  an  imperfect  and  unappre- 
ciative  city  government.  Yet  the  libra- 
rian should  set  himself  the  task  of  get- 
ting a  large  appropriation.  He  should 
make  this  a  part  of  his  personal  business. 
As  a  rule  the  majority  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment know  nothing  about  the  public 
library,  and,  in  their  hearts  within  their 
hearts,  they  care  nothing  about  it.  The 
librarian  should  learn  to  love  the  mayor 
and  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen. If  he  is  in  a  town,  let  him  or 
her  love  the  selectmen.  But  shall  he  be- 
come a  politician  and  use  the  politician's 


arts?  No,  indeed.  But  let  him  become 
as  wise  as  a  serpent  and  as  harmless  as 
a  dove.  Any  man,  especially  the  su- 
premely tolerant  man  we  are  describing, 
can  get  acquainted  with  any  other  man. 
Any  librarian  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
acquainted  with  any  alderman,  and  after 
he  is  acquainted  he  can  behave  prettily 
and  be  agreeable;  and  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  give  liberal  appropriations  to  an 
agreeable  librarian  than  to  a  disagreeable 
one,  to  a  visible  rather  than  to  an  invisi- 
ble one.  Let  the  librarian  see  to  it  that 
he  is  not  an  absentee  among  the  city 
officials.  Let  not  the  pathway  between  i 
the  city  hall  and  the  library  become  over- 
grown with  grass.  After  this  tolerant 
librarian  has  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  members  of  his  city  government,  let 
him  be  agreeable.  This  will  be  easy.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  a  thing  he  cannot  help — 
because  he  is  absolutely  tolerant.  He 
should  never  pester  the  city  fathers  with 
reiterated  requests  for  more  funds,  but 
he  should  happen  about  at  critical  times 
when  the  financial  budget  is  under  dis- 
cussion and  look  anxious.  "Do  not 
marry  for  money,  but  go  where  money 
is."  Do  not  ask  the  official  holders  of 
the  public  purse  for  cash,  but  keep  near 
them  in  every  time  of  trouble.  An  ade- 
quate appropriation  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  running  a  library,  and  a  li- 
brarian should  make  it  the  paramount 
object  of  his  life  to  get  it. 

A  librarian's  attitude  toward  his  trus- 
tees should  be  much  the  same  as  his  at- 
titude toward  the  city  officials.  The 
trustee  system  is  not  the  best  system  in 
the  world,  as  all  good  trustees  know 
themselves.  In  most  instances  the  trus- 
tees are  the  governing  board  of  the 
library.  But  nine  men  cannot  govern  a 
library.  They  cannot  govern  anything. 
It  is  good  arithmetic  to  assert  that  nine 
governors  can  do  nine  times  less  govern- 
ing than  one  governor.  A  public  library 
to  be  managed  efficiently  must  be  man- 
aged by  a  one-man-power — and  that  one 
man  ought  to  be  the  librarian.  This  view 
prevails  in  all  boards  of  public  library 
trustees  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency  ; 
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and  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  a 
good  librarian  should  be  to  make  this 
view  prevail  in  his  own  board.  This  will 
involve  a  delicacy  of  management  that 
will  test  our  tolerant  librarian  to  the 
utmost.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that 
the  ability  to  manage  a  board  of  trustees 
is  the  first  requisite  of  librarianship. 
Rules  for  managing  trustees  have  not  as 
yet  been  set  down  in  any  book,  for  the 
reason  that  the  only  men  who  are  capa- 
ble of  formulating  these  rules  have,  for 
obvious  reasons,  been  afraid  to  publish 
them.  Perhaps,  however,  my  official  life 
may  be  spared  if  I  throw  out  one  vague 
and  suggestive  idea:  Let  the  librarian 
in  his  relation  to  his  trustees  yield  his 
personal  preferences  on  many  minor 
points  of  management  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  out  his  own  broad  general 
scheme.  Most  disagreements  between 
men  are  over  little  things  so  infinitesimal 
that  if  they  were  not  magnified  they 
would  be  invisible.  But  do  not  get  into 
a  quarrel  over  either  a  big  or  a  little 
thing.  In  any  fight  both  sides  always 
get  the  worst  of  it.  Do  not  argue  over- 
much with  a  trustee.  Agree  with  him 
while  he  is  in  the  way  as  frequently  as 
your  conscience  will  permit,  and,  if  he 
is  found  hopeless  and  unmalleable,  put 
in  missionary  work,  among  the  other 
trustees  and  they  will  outvote  him. 

Our  tolerant  librarian  now  having 
brought  the  city  government  and  his  own 
trustees  under  subjection,  may  perhaps 
find  time  to  attend  to  his  legitimate  du- 
ties. What  is  his  first  great  work?  To 
get  good  books  and  then  get  them  read. 
Now  most  librarians  get  good  books,  and 
that  part  of  our  subject  may  be  dis- 
missed. But  most  librarians  do  not  get 
them  read.  The  masculine  half  of  the 
population  in  most  localities,  as  a  body, 
does  not  use  the  public  library.  There 
has  been  a  fear  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  public  library  is  becoming 
feminized.  This  usually  means  that 
there  is  danger  that  the  masculine  ele- 
ment does  not  predominate  sufficiently 
upon  library  staff^s.  But  the  mascuHne 
element  is  woefully  small  among  library 


patrons.  I  am  tempted  to  infer  that  the 
males  of  this  epoch  are  relatively  non- 
intellectual.  The  intellectual  wife  and 
the  practical  husband  are  a  much  more 
frequent  phenomenon  than  the  intellect- 
ual husband  and  the  practical  wife. 
More  women  go  to  church  than  men; 
more  go  to  concerts  and  lectures ;  more 
go  to  clubs ;  more  go  to  symphonies  and 
more  go  to  public  libraries.  I  am  told 
that  the  only  gathering  where  men  pre- 
dominate over  women  is  at  a  prize  fight. 
At  any  rate  man  is  in  as  small  a  ratio 
to  woman  in  a  public  library  as  he  is  in 
a  Monday  bargain  sale.  His  lack  has 
indeed  begun  to  b^  lamented  in  public 
libraries  almost  as  vociferously  as  it  is 
lamented  at  summer  resorts.  We  have 
piped  urto  him,  but  he  will  not  dance; 
we  have  bobbed  for  him  with  all  kinds 
of  bait,  but  he  is  an  indifferent  fish  who 
will  not  bite.  Now  it  is  not  the  mascu- 
line weakhngs  and  mollycoddles  who  are 
absentees  from  the  public  library.  It  is 
the  hard-headed,  dynamic,  successful 
men — men  with  red  corpuscles  in  their 
blood,  and  phosphorus  in  their  brains, 
and  money  in  their  clothes.  This  kind 
of  man,  I  fear,  has  become  a  newspaper 
drunkard  and  no  other  intellectual  tipple 
appeals  to  his  taste.  I  am  something  of 
a  newspaper  tippler  myself  and  pro- 
foundly believe  in  newspapers;  but  a 
man  who  gives  up  books  entirely  for 
daily  newspapers  is  not  wise.  Man  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  bookless  animal ;  but 
if  the  librarian  only  knew  how  to  do  it, 
he  might  introduce  him  to  a  wide  intel- 
lectual domain  of  which  he  has  never 
dreamed.  We  need  man  in  the  pubHc 
library  to  take  away  our  reproach.  We 
need  him  to  take  away  the  reproach  of 
excessive  novel  reading — a  reproach  to 
which  the  taxpayers,  who  are  largely 
masculine,  are  beginning  to  make  us  sen- 
sitive. Women  come  to  public  libraries 
much  more  than  men,  and  children  come 
much  more  than  women,  but  nobody 
comes  enough.  The  general  public  does 
not  patronize  the  library  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  My  own  library,  in 
a  city  of  70,000  inhabitants,  gives  out 
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something  above  400,000  books  a  year. 
This  is  an  average  of  about  five  and  five- 
sevenths  of  a  book  to  each  member  of 
our  population.  There  was  a  time  that 
I  rather  exulted  in  this  record.  But  after 
a  little  examination  my  exultation  has 
been  modified.  Each  member  of  the 
•  population  in  our  city  reads  five  and  five- 
sevenths  of  a  book  from  the  public  li- 
brary during  the  entire  year — say,  two 
books  in  the  spring,  two  boc4cs  in  the 
summer,  three  books  in  the  fall  and  five- 
sevenths  of  a  book  in  the  winter.  Really 
is  this  a  record  to  be  proud  of?  And 
of  course  I  know  that  it  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  our  population  that  takes 
out  all  the  400,000  books.  Our  regis- 
tration number  at  present  is  24,201.  Cer- 
tainly not  over  20,000  of  these  are  actual 
borrowers.  That  means  that  at  least 
50,000  of  our  70,000  population  do  not 
visit  the  library  at  all.  Only  two-sev- 
enths of  our  people  use  the  library.  As- 
suredly this  is  a  bad  showing — and  it  is 
a  good  deal  worse  in  some  places;  it  is 
far  worse  in  most  places.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  the  great  imperative, 
overtopping  problem  that  confronts  the 
public  library  today  is  a  larger  circula- 
tion. Get  your  people  to  read  the  books 
they  have  paid  for,  is  the  librarian's 
first  and  great  commandment. 

But  how  shall  we  do  it?  Shall  we 
make  it  compulsory  to  go  to  the  public 
library  as  it  is  compulsory  to  go  to  the 
public  schools?  We  cannot  under  the 
constitution  make  it  compulsory,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  our  public  statutes 
that  forbids  us  making  it  pleasant.  I 
have  seen  libraries  where  it  looked  as  if 
the  librarian  was  under  heavy  bonds  to 
make  his  library  just  as  disagreeable  to 
his  patrons  as  possible.  It  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  small-minded  man,  when 
placed  in  a  position  of  authority,  to  grow 
into  a  tyrant.  We  read  about  the  tyrants 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  regard  them 
as  monsters  unspeakable.  But  they  were 
simply  carrying  out,  on  a  large  and  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  same  tendencies  that 
abide  in  all  thin  and  vacuous  men.  They 
made  themselves  monsters  through  the 


operation  of  the  same  law  that  makes 
librarians  martinets.  The  martinet  and 
the  fuddy-duddy  librarian,  if  he  had 
been  a  Roman  emperor,  might  have  been 
a  Caligula  or  a  Domitian ;  and  Nero  and 
Commodus,  if  they  had  been  librarians, 
would  have  been  martinets  and  fuddy- 
duddies.  Shakespeare,  as  usual,  knew 
his  business  when  he  said: 

Man,  proud  man 
Clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep. 

So  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  that 
should  govern  the  librarian  should  be 
the  determination  to  keep  down  the  car- 
dinal tendency  to  tyranny  that  asserts 
itself  more  or  less  in  all  men  placed  in 
authority.  Why  not  plainly  show  men 
and  women  that  you  love  them  rather 
than  that  you  despise  them.  Take  as 
much  pains  to  be  pleasant  to  people  as 
you  do  to  catalog  your  books  correctly 
and  to  keep  your  account  straight.  Get 
acquainted  with  as  many  people  as  you 
can,  and  every  one  you  get  acquainted 
with  like — if  it  breaks  your  heart.  Count 
each  acquaintance  as  worth  a  dollar  to 
you,  and  then  try  to  become  a  million- 
aire. Get  everybody  that  comes  to  the 
library  so  pleased  with  himself  that  he 
will  become  a  missionary  and  bring  in 
all  his  neighbors. 

Don't  stay  in  the  library  all  the  time 
yourself  and  stagnate  in  the  musty  at- 
mosphere of  your  dead  books.  Be  a  pub- 
lic and  not  a  private  man.  Get  out  and 
feel  the  dynamic  thrill  that  comes  from 
contact  with  live  men.  The  club,  the 
exchange,  the  street,  the  philanthropic 
and  economic  organizations  that  are  feel- 
ing out  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
are  the  places  where  the  librarian  should 
be  found  frequently.  He  should  be  the 
best  known  man  or  woman  in  the  city. 
A  dollar  bill  that  never  circulates  is  not 
worth  as  much  as  a  copper  cent  that 
keeps  moving.  Nearly  every  librarian 
ought  to  double  the  circulation  of  his 
books  and  treble  the  circulation  of  him- 
self. In  other  words,  the  librarian  ought 
to  meekly  and  modestly  assume  the  in- 
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tellectual  leadership  in  his  ccmimunity. 
He  is  certainly  the  logical  man  for  the 
intellectual  leader.  He  is  the  custodian 
of  the  intellectual  treasures  of  his  town ; 
he  is  the  adviser  of  its  scholars,  the 
teacher  of  its  teachers  and  the  keeper 
of  the  keys  of  the  vaults  of  knowledge. 
The  intellectual  leadership  has  passed 
away,  to  some  extent,  from  the  clergy. 
The  other  learned  professions — doctors, 
lawyers  and  teachers — are  so  circum- 
scribed by  their  specialties  that  they  can- 
not, unless  they  are  very  great,  become 
the  tolerant  and  catholic  intellectual  lati- 
tudinarians  that  we  look  for  in  the  truly 
unbiased,  educated  man.  This  is  the  li- 
brarian's modem  opportunity.  Let  him 
be  the  intellectual  file-leader  of  his  com- 
munity. Let  him  grow  big  enough  to 
fill  the  great  place  it  is  his  duty  to  as- 
sume. 


The  Measure  of  Man 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  describe  the 
successes  of  men  who  achieve  greatness 
as  being  due  to  good  fortune,  to  chance 
opportunity,  to  circumstances  under 
which  any  other  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  average  energy  would  have 
been  able  to  gain  as  much.  By  such 
occasional  glimpses  as  this  the  fatuity  of 
such  a  philosophy  is  revealed.  Perhaps 
it  is  true  that  sometimes  Fortune,  in  one 
of  her  curious  freaks,  lays  hold  of  a  man 
who  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  deserve 
it,  and  bears  him  upward  and  onward  to 
heights  which  he  lacked  the  strength  or 
the  courage  to  win  alone ;  perhaps  there 
are  men  who  by  earnest  toil  have  fitted 
themselves  for  opportunities  which  have 
not  come,  and  which  never  are  to  come. 
But  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
former  experience,  and  no  man  ought 
to  permit  himself  to  fear  the  latter.  It 
is  safe  to  expect  that  opportunity  will 
come  to  those  who  are  fit  for  it,  and  in 
the  long  run  one  who  has  risen  by  acci- 
dent is  correctly  measured  by  his  fellow 
men  and  he  often  knows  the  truth  him- 
self.— Boston  Transcript, 


Who's  Who  in  the  Library* 

J.    Lyon    Woodruff,    librarian,    Public    library, 
East  St    Louis,   III. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is  a  live 
and  vital  issue  in  many  of  the  libraries 
of  today,  and  upon  its  proper  solution 
depends  much  of  their  future  success 
and  development.  I  make  no  pretensions 
to  being  an  authoritative  critic  or  ad- 
viser concerning  it,  nor  can  I  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  disinterested  stu- 
dent or  spectator.  My  viewpoint  is  that 
of  the  executive  officer  of  an  important 
business  who  has  had  to  deal  with  many 
intricate  and  vexations  problems  arising 
from  the  peculiar  existing  relationship 
between  a  kaleidoscopic,  nonprofessional 
board  of  directors,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  experienced  manager  on  the  other; 
and  my  conclusions  are  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  experience  in  a  field 
where  the  library  is  just  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  educational  cen- 
ters of  the  community. 

Who's  who  in  the  library?  The  di- 
rector, or  the  librarian,  or  both?  And 
if  the  latter  (and  I  shall  immediately 
allay  any  apprehension  that  may  have 
arisen  in  your  minds  concerning  any  rad- 
icalistic  tendencies  in  me  by  stating  that 
this  shall  be  my  position  in  all  that  I  have 
to  say),  what  is  the  legitimate  sphere 
wherein  the  activities  of  each  may*  be 
exerted  ? 

The  question  that  produces  the  most 
friction  between  directors  and  librarians 
is  probably  that,  relating  to  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 
The  librarian,  because  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience,  feels  that  he  is  better 
qualified  to  determine  and  supply  the 
needs  of  the  library  than  any  other  per- 
son, while  the  directors,  with  an  eye  to 
the  responsibilities  attached  to  their  po- 
sitions, and  possibly  also  with  a  desire 
to  see  sorae  of  their  long  cherished  per- 
sonal inclinations  gratified,  often  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  entire  handling 
of  this  important  work.  Both  have  much 
of  iustice  and  right  on  their  side  in  the 

•Read  before  Illinois  library  association,  at 
Galesburg.    Oct.    13,    1908. 
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contention.  How  to  eliminate  the  fric- 
tion and  produce  harmony  of  action  is 
the  problem  confronting  us.  I  believe 
some  plan  such  as  the  following  would 
be  found  to  work  well  in  practice. 

I.  The  function  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors concerning  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  books  and  periodicals  should  be : 

a)  To  define  the  general  policy  of  the 
library  concerning  their  character  and 
kind. 

That  is  to  say,  the  board  should  lay 
down  certain  rules  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  of  a  controversial  char- 
acter, books  of  questionable  moral  ten- 
dencies, books  relating  to  the  professions 
(such  as  jnedical  works),  rare  books 
valuable  only  for  their  antiquity,  and 
books  in  expensive  bindings. 

b)  To  fix  the  amount  to  be  expended. 

In  the  smaller  libraries  this  would  be- 
come necessary  only  once  a  year  and  be 
included  in  the  annual  budget,  while  in 
the  larger  libraries  a  quarterly  budget, 
submitted  by  the  proper  committee  and 
approved  by  the  board,  would  probably 
serve  better  the  interests  of  the  library. 

c)  To  determine  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued concerning  dealers. 

Shall  the  library  become  the  patron 
of  one  jobber  exclusively,  or  shall  lists 
be  submitted  to  various  publishers  for 
quotations?  Shall  local  dealers,  regard- 
less of  ability  to  execute  orders  promptly 
and  efficiently,  be  considered  for  purely 
sentimental  reasons?  Shall  the  library 
indulge  in  bargain  hunting  to  any  large 
extent?  Shall  subscription  agents  be 
/given  any  consideration?  All  these  are 
questions  that  might  properly  be  thrashed 
out  by  the  board  and  fixed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  policy. 

d)  To  approve  special  and  extraordi- 
nary purchases. 

Purchases  arising  from  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion ;  purchases  requiring  an 
unusual  expenditure  of  money;  large 
purchases  of  any  one  class  or  kind  of 
books  should  all  be  submitted  first  to 
the  board  for  approval,  even  though  they 
might  be  regarded  as  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  general  policy. 


2.  The  librarian,  as  the  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  board,  should : 

a)  Be  granted  the  utmost  freedom  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  general  policy. 

This  having  once  been  fixed  and  pub- 
lished, the  supervision  of  the  board 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  the  librarian 
is  guilty  of  violating  its  principles.  He 
should  not  be  harassed  and  embarrassed 
by  recurrent  and  unnecessary  additional 
rules  and  curtailment  of  privileges,  but 
should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
the  literal  observance  of  the  general  pol- 
icy. 

b)  Be  considered  an  authority  on  the 
needs  of  the  library. 

His  knowledge  of  the  library's  re- 
sources and  the  demands  made  upon  it 
by  its  patrons  should  render  his  judg- 
ment as  final  whenever  the  question  of 
the  adaptability  of  certain  works  to  the 
needs  of  the  library  arises.  He  should 
be  impressed  with  the  understanding 
that  the  board  will  credit  him  with  hon- 
esty of  purpose  in  whatever  opinion  he 
may  thus  express,  and  that  the  personal 
equation  will  be  an  unconsidered  factor 
in  any  controversy  that  may  arise  con- 
cerning it. 

c)  Exercise  unrestricted  censorship. 
The  general  policy  concerning  works 

of  a  debatable  character  having  been  de- 
termined, books  falling  under  suspicion 
should  be  referred  to  him  for  investiga- 
tion, and  his  conclusions  should  be  con- 
sidered as  final  concerning  them.  He 
should  neither  be  coerced  nor  influenced 
in  any  manner,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
board  should  be  merely  that  of  recom- 
mendation and  advice,  such  as  would  be 
proper  from  any  library  patron. 

d)  Be  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
board. 

Having  acquired,  by  thorough  investi- 
gation and  experience,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  merits  and  faults  of 
the  various  available  dealers,  and  having 
determined  on  the  one  or  more  to  whom 
the  library's  patronage  should  be  given, 
it  should  be  his  privilege  to  act  independ- 
ently  in   the  placing  of  all  orders    for 
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books  and  periodicals.  Libraries,  as  a 
rule,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  deal 
with  one  or  two  reliable  jobbers,  and 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  deal- 
ers who  understand  that  the  continuance 
of  their  business  relations  with  the  li- 
brary is  dependent  entirely  on  satisfac- 
tory service.  A  librarian  shorn  of  the 
power  to  sever  the  library's  business  con- 
nections with  a  firm'  for  cause  loses  much 
of  the  influence  and  respect  due  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  dealer  and  finds  that 
comparatively  little  attention  is  given  to 
his  complaints  and  remonstrances. 

The  second  point  of  contact  wherein 
friction  often  occurs  between  the  direct- 
ors and  the  librarian  is  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  administrative  details. 
Given  a  librarian  with  an  experimental 
knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  nine 
business  men  whose  entire  stock  of  in- 
formation concerning  library  matters  is 
probably  derived  from  this  same  libra- 
rian, on  the  other,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  board  to  attempt  to  designate  the 
system  of  classification  and  arrangement 
of  books,  the  method  of  charging  and 
recording  the. same,  the  kind  of  catalogs 
to  be  prepared,  or  the  manner  of  keeping 
the  necessary  statistical  records  ?  Would 
not  the  interests  of  the  library  be  served 
better  if  the  board  were  simply  to  pro- 
vide that  the  librarian  select  and  place 
in  operation  the  most  approved  methods, 
according  to  his  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, and  then  hold  him  responsible  for 
results  ? 

The  safeguarding  of  the  library's  prop- 
erty, for  which  the  directors  are  respon- 
sible to  the  taxpayers,  requires  that  cer- 
tain rules  concerning  loan  privileges 
should  be  imposed  on  the  librarian  by 
the  board.  These,  however,  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  give  the  librarian  some 
discretionary  powers  for  the  meeting  of 
possible  contingencies  such  as  arise  in 
daily  contact  with  an  exacting,  insistent 
public.  In  a  word,  the  elimination  of 
all  unnecessary  red  tape  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  ambitious  library,  and  this 
result  can  best  be  attained  when  the  li- 
brarian possesses  the  confidence  of  his 


board  so  fully  as  to  be  allowed  the  ut- 
most freedom  in  the  management  of  the 
institution  which  he  represents  in  the 
eyes  of  his  public. 

One  other  detail  that  frequently  causes 
contention  is  that  relating  to  the  printed 
matter  of  the  library.  Shall  the  same  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  secretary 
or  the  librarian  ?  I  maintain  that  no  sec- 
retary, be  he  ever  so  efficient,  is  as  well 
qualified  to  plan,  proof-read  or  supervise 
the  printing  for  the  library  as  is  the 
librarian.  All  forms,  blanks  and  regular 
printed  supplies  should  therefore  be  pro- 
vided by  the  librarian,  and  other*  matter 
of  an  unusual  nature,  such  as  catalogs, 
special  lists,  etc.,  should  require  nothing 
more  than  the  approval  of  the  board  for 
their  publication. 

The  third  important  question  concern- 
ing the  relations  between  directors  and 
librarians  is  that  involved  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  employes  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  same.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
wise  to  leave  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ants in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  board,  as  is 
done  in  some  libraries ;  nor  do  I  believe, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  board,  with- 
out regard  to  the  opinion  or  advice  of 
the  librarian,  should  make  this  function 
its  exclusive  privilege.  In  the  first  case 
the  librarian,  especially  in  the  smaller 
towns  where  everybody  knows  every- 
body else,  could  not  possibly  escape  the 
charge  of  favoritism  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  number  of  applicants,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  board,  after  holding  the 
librarian  responsible  for  results,  fur- 
nishes him  with  assistants  who  may  pos- 
sess neither  temperament  nor  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  work,  but  in  the 
criticism  of  whom  he  must  be  exceed- 
ingly chary,  because  of  the  influence  that 
placed  them  in  the  library.  The  appoint- 
ment of  library  assistants  should  be 
neither  a  political  nor  personal  privilege, 
but  the  result  of  the  concurrent  judg- 
ment of  the  directors  and  the  librarian. 
A  committee  of  the  board,  with  the  libra- 
rian as  a  voting  member,  should  make  a 
thorough    investigation    concerning    the 
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qualifications  of  every  applicant,  said  in- 
vestigation to  include  a  system  of  exami- 
nation as  to  their  mental  and  educational 
fitness,  and  the  appointments  should  be 
made  strictly  according  to  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case. 

The  assignment  of  assistants  to  their 
respective  duties,  the  regulation  of  hours 
of  work,  recreation,  etc.,  are  all  matters 
which  properly  fall  within  the  librarian's 
sphere  of  duty.  His  personal  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  staff  qualify 
him  to  determine  the  relative  fitness  of 
each  member  for  the  diflPerent  lines  of 
library  work,  and  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  his  right  to  distribute  the 
units  of  the  whole  for  which  he  is  held 
responsible,  according  to  his  judgment 
and  pleasure.  Assistants,  as  well  as  all 
other  employes,  however,  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  ap- 
peal to  the  board  from  any  decision  or 
allied  imposition  by  the  librarian,  the 
board  being  the  supreme  arbiter  in  every 
question  concerning  the  discipline  of  the 
library. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal questions  wherein  differences  often 
develop  between  the  directors  and  the 
librarian. 

So  long  as  directors  are  removed  with 
every  fluctuating  political  tide  or  as  the 
result  of  personal  whim  or  prejudice,  and 
so  long  as  librarians  maintain  conceptions 
of  their  own  superiority  and  knowledge  so 
exalted  as  to  prohibit  their  seeing  any 
wisdom  or  purpose  in  the  deliberations 
and  conclusions  of  their  directors,  so  long 
will  these  and  similar  differences  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  vex  us.  When  direct- 
ors, however,  shall  be  chosen  because  of 
their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy,  when  library  boards  shall 
become  permanent  rather  than  transitory 
•  institutions,  and  when  librarians  shall  de- 
scend from  their  pedestals  and  render 
unto  every  man  a  just  appreciation  of 
his  advice  and  suggestions,  whether  they 
be  according  to  Dewey  or  not,  then  the 
library  millennium  will  be  at  hand,  and 
the  question  as  to  who's  who  in  the  li- 
brary will  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ail  concerned. 


Public  Documents  in  Small  Libraries'^ 

Harlan   H.  Ballard,  PIttafleld,   Mass. 

Their  minds  unvexed  by  fluctuatin*  stocks. 
Our  granthers  set  great  store  by  public  doc's, 
Begged  from  their  Congressman  the  ponder- 
ous  tomes, 
Perused     the     treasured     volumes     in     their 

homes, 
Read  every  speech  by  Webster  or  by  Clay, 
And  read  'em  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 
Then  in  the  evenin's,  at  the  country  store, 
Uncorked  the  vials  of  their  new-found  lore. 
And  Democrats  and  Whigs   exchanged   their 

views, 
And  mingled  argjments  with  village  news. 
But  now  that  bosses  deal  out  printed  votes, 
An'  politics  comes  ez  ready  made  ez  coats, 
When    all    we    read    is    tales    of    greed    and 

graft. 
An'  all  our  thinkin's  done  by  Bryan  or  Taft, 
The   documents  our   fathers   used    to   trust 
Are  left   alone,  accumulatin'  dust. 
Unless  our  wives  or  these  wise  girls  of  ours 
Make  'em  herbariums  fer  pressin'  llowers; 
My  daughter,  too,  you  may  be  glad  to  learn, 
Hez   made    some   kind   o'    scrap-book  out   o' 

hern. 
I  b'lieve  taint  filled  with  no  partickler  knowl- 
edge ;— 
Mostly  mementos   of  her  days  in  college. 
They's  some  keep  documents  to  make  a  show, 
By  standin'  on  'em  edgewise  in  a   row, 
Prob"y  all   right;— you  know  how  'tis  your- 
selves ; 
Fer  nothin'   looks   so  bad   as   empty   shelves. 
Nevertheless,    so    fur   as    I    kin   learn, 
Most   folks   believe  they're   only   fit   to   burn. 
Though    thrifty    huswifes    think    the    proper 

caper 
Is  jest  to  sell  'em  with  the   rags  fer  paper. 
But  yet;— hold  on  a  bit!    I'll  tell  you  what; 
There   is  one   other  use   I   most  forgot:— 
There's    Congressmen,   above    aM   thought    of 

brib'ry. 
Who  still  present  their  speeches  to  the  Lib'ry ; 
An*  libries  get   from  many  a  dusty  garret 
Some    document    from    them    that's    glad    to 

spare    it. 
So  patent  office  and  old  war  reports, 
Old  coast  surveys,  and  old  decrees  of  courts, 


•Read   before  Connecticut   library  associ.ition. 
Oct.    29.  190S. 
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Extinct     committees,    and     dead     boards     of 

health. 
An   ancient   census   of  the   Commonwealth, 
Odd  volumes  of  old   treaties  with  Japan, 
Reports   commercial   and    Smithsonian; 
Reports   of   Bureaus   of  Ethnology, 
And   Bulletins  of  every  sort  of  o'ogy, 
Returns   of  Boards  of  Education, 
Reviews  of  western  irrigation; 
Old  journals  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
The  History  of  the  Kuklux,  when  it 
Threatened  to  o*er  run  the   South ; 
Dry  '.'Observations  on  the  drouth;" 
Views    of  our   maritime   rights,    by   Vindcx ; 
All  these  and  more,   (with   never  an  index; 
Are  carted  round  to  the  library  door, 
Cause   "Dad   don't  want   'em   any   more!" 
By  reason  of  this  ceaseless  inundation 
Our  stacks  are  filled  from  attic  to  foundation. 
Because    they're    gifts    we    dassn't    throw'm 

away; 
And   so  the  burden  grows  from  day  to  day. 
Such   is   the  problem,  fer  this  here  Conven- 
tion 
To   solve   by  all    its   wisdom   and    invention ; 
But  pounds  of  cure,   (though  this  'twere  rash 

to  mention) 
Ain't  half  so  good  as  ounces  of  perventron! 
When  folks  bring  stuff  we  hadn't  orter  take. 
Why  don't  we  tell  'em  so  fer  goodness  sake! 
Why    load    our    shelves    with    rubbish    from 

the   tomb, 
An'    then    complain    because    we're    short    o' 

room? 
But  since  things  isn't  as  they'd  orter  be. 
But  as  ihey  iz,  I'll  give  you  my  idee: — 
When  boats  are  fillin'  fast,  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  fust  thing  tQ  be  done,  is  bail  'em  out; 
So   'tis   with    dockiments: — they's    wheat   and 

chaff; 
An'   ef  you're   sinkin',   overboard   with   half! 
To   change  the  proverb   so's  our  case   to  fit, 
Discrimination   is   the   soul   of  wit; 
Let  each  one  judge  by  what  his  patrons  need, 
What   must  be   kept,   from  what   he  may  be 

freed ; 
What  holds  true  records  of  the  town  or  state. 
What   books   still  live,  and   what  are  out  of 

date. 
Whether  you  find  in  volumes  new  or  old 
All   dross  or  precious,  unsuspected   gold. 
One  certain  benefit  you  all   will  gain. 


You'll    end    your    task    with    an    enlightened 

brain ; 
You'll  know  what's  worthless  in  the  rubbish 

heap, 
You'll  know  what's  worthy  in  the  books  you 

keep. 
An'  fer  a  help  in  makin'  up  your  mind 
To  part  with  more  than  first  you  feel  inclined. 
Remember,    that    the    most    o*    what's    worth 

while 
Hez  been  reprinted  in  a  better  style. 
Statistics    sprinkled    through   a  hunderd   vol- 

lums. 
Some    handbook     has     condensed    to    twenty 

columns ; 
The  small  type  speech  that  in  the  "Record" 

lurks 
Stands   forth  in   pica  in  the   author's   works. 
An'  bits  of  science  scattered  here  and  there 
Are  grouped  in  text  books  with  the  greatest 

care. 
An'  then  there's  books  no  sort  o'  use  to  you 
Others   would   gladly   take,  an'   pay    for.   too. 
So,    'fore    destroyin*   anything   as    trash, 
Try   givin',    tradin',   or  a   sa'e    for   cash. 
Here    endeth    lesson    first,    "The    choice    of 

books," 
Next    comes    "their   best    arrangement,"    and 

it  looks 
At  first   as   if  there  wasn't  much  to   say. 
Except  to  set  *em  up  the  usual  way. 
For  public  documents  are  jest  the  same 
Ez  any  other  books,  except  in  name. 
But  I'll  suggest,  with  all  becomin'  deference. 
That  documents  is  mostly  good  for  reference; 
You   can't  expect   to  circulate   these   tomes 
Ez   freely  ez   the   tales   o'   Mary   Holmes, 
No  more'n  you'd  find  a  treatis'  on  neuralgia 
Ez  popular   with  boys  as   "one  by  Alger." 
Then,  there's  a '  law,  there's  been   some  fuss 

about 
That  Guv'ment  documents  must  not  go  out; 
But  while,  I  s'pose,  there  may  be  some  such 

rule. 
We  haint  ob'eeged  to   foller  it  like   a  mule ; 
For    even    Post,    who    has    these    things    in 

charge. 
Is    willing   its   restrictions    to   enlarge: — 
"Treat  pub'ic  documents,"  says  Mr  Post, 
"Like    other    reference    books."      This    clears 

the  coast. 
We're     not     to     circulate     these     books     like 

fiction, 
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But   if  we'd   lend   a   man   a   diction- 
Ary    over    night    or    Sunday, 
If    he'll    return    it    early    Monday, 
We   may   do  a   similar   thing,   you   see, 
With  a   Bulletin  of  geology ; 
Or  if  in  a  case  of  urgent  need 
We   would    let   a    man    take   an    encyclopaed- 
ia, then  we  may  lend  to  a  studious  chap 
A    government    topographical    map; 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  a  verbum  sap! 
Still    most   of  our    documents   are   our    own, 
And   were    never    received   as   a   government 

loan. 
These  books  we  may  catalogue  as  we  choose 
By   Dewey   or    Cutler,   whichever   we   use; 
We  may  label  and  keep  them  apart  by  them- 
selves, 
Or   give    them    their   place   on    the    classified 

shelves ; 
But  whatever  catalogue  system   it  be, 
Don't  drop    from    the  catalogue   final   u-e! 
The  third  and  last  thing  I  am  asked  to  ex- 
plain 
Is   how   to   get   at   what   the   books   contain; 
Or  how  can  we  he'p  the  public  learn 
To   what   particular   page   to   turn? 
To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
You  must  travel  that  way  yourself,  you  know : 
So  you'll  hardly  awaken  desire  for  a  book 
Upon  which  you  have  never  bestowed  a  look. 
Among    these    documents    neglected    long 
We'll    scarcely    seek    for   poetry    or    song; 
But    almost    every    human    thing    besides 
Within   their   dusty   treasury  abides. 
The  exploration   of  our   Western   lands. 
The  work  of  master  minds  and  master  hands, 
The   wisest   counsels    for    the   men    who   toil, 
The  latest  novelties  of  seed  and   soil; 
The  care  of  forests  and  the  growth  of  trees, 
The  low  of  cattle  and  th?  Hum  of  bees, 
Our  Indian  tribes  and  all  their  curious  ways. 
Their    strange    religion,    and    their    children's 

plays. 
The    rich    experience    of    our   public    schools, 
Why   children    shou'd    be   taught   the   use   of 

tools. 
Our  public   parks,   the  care  of  public   roads, 
The   gypsy   moth,   the   history   of   toads. 
The  words  of  statesmen,  and  the  art  of  war. 
The   stoiy  of  the   lighthouse  on  the  bar; 
The   constitution  of  the  United   States, 
The  price  of  wheat,  the  present  tariff  rates. 
Who   took   the   prizes   at   the   county   fair. 


The  names  of  cily  councilmen,  and   Mayor; 
The  history  of   the   nation  in  its   prime, 
Our  rivers,  mountains,  and  our  varied  clime, 
All  these  within  these  documents  are  found. 
Besides  all   which  in  pictures  they  abound — 
Rare  pictures  here   of  scenes   forever  lost. 
There    colored    pictures    fabulous    in    cost, 
Engravings   of  machinery   and   tools, 
From  Cor  jss  engines  down  to  spinning  mules ; 
Designs   of  ships,   and   diagrams   of    forts, 
And  plans  for  libraries  and  halls  and  courts. 
Just    take    one    volume    home    and    read    it 

through, 
And  you  will  know  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
You'll  be  so  pleased  before  you  reach  the  end 
You  just  can't  help  but  show  it  to  a  friend. 
And  when  all's  said  there  ain't  no  better  plan 
To  get  {he  proper  book  to  the  proper  man. 
I  know  there's  Congress  cards  to  help  along. 
And  Putnam' 11  send  'em  to  you  fer  a  song. 
But   as   for   recommendin'   on  'em — pshaw! 
The  most  that  gets  'em  puts  'em  in  a  draw, 
And  there  they'll   stay  till  good  old   Gabriel 

comes 
To  rouse  'em  from  their  dusty  catacombs. 
Ef   some  one  else  makes  catalogues   fer  me, 
I  ain't  agoin'  to  read  the  books,  you  see! 
But  if  I'm  more'n  a  label  on  a  shelf, 
I've   got   to  find   what's   in  'em   fer   myself! 
I'd   ruther   show  one   feller   from   a   farm 
What  Riley  says   will   do  his  taters   harm. 
Than  give  ten  nove's  to  ten  city  maids, 
Or   give   a   boy   some   pirates'   escapades. 
I'd  ruther  give   a   teacher — ^not  a   fool, — 
AJann's  first  report  upon  the  public  school, 
Then  send  her  huntin'  in  the  catalog  draw. 
Or   hand   her   out   the   sophistries   of    Shaw ! 
The  catlog's  right  and  nes'ry  in  its  j)lace. 
But  them  that  tries  it  needs  redeemin'  grace! 
An'   jest    as   grammar    needs   a   good   gram- 
marian. 
So  ev'ry  Libr'y  needs  a  live  librarian! 
Get  a'l  the  indexes  that  you  can  raise, 
Get  cards  enough  to  fill  up  all  your  trays, 
Ef  folks  don't  read,  there's  jest  one  way  to 

win   'em, 
Fust  know  your  books,  then  tell  your  friends 
what's   in  'em! 


Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than 
eloquence,  and  to  speak  agreeably  to 
him  with  whom  we  deal  is  more  than  to 
speak    in  good  words  or  in  good  order. 
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Library  Bookbinding'*' 

George   Stosskopf,    Evanston,    III. 

The  binder,  better  to  fit  himself  for 
his  vocation,  should  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  offered  to  ascertain 
the  requirements  of  the  librarian;  the 
latter,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  ju- 
dicious use  of  the  library  fund  intrusted 
to  him,  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  and  method  of  binding,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  binding  materials  and 
the  value  of  a  particular  binding  with 
reference  to  the  wearing  qualities.  I  in- 
vite criticism  wherever  experience  is  at 
variance  with  the  views  expressed  by 
me.  In  the  following  I  shall  confine  my- 
self strictly  to  library  binding,  as  distin- 
guished from  all  forms  of  edition  bind- 
ing. I  mean  by  edition  binding  the  mak- 
ing of  books  from  the  flat  sheets  as  they 
come  from  the  press. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  bindery  the  books 
are  checked  off  by  the  aid  of  a  list  fur- 
nished by  the  librarian.  The  best 
method  for  books  not  fiction  style  of 
binding  is  to  make  out  an  individual  slip 
for  each  book  or  set  of  books.  The  slip 
should  give  the  author  and  title  and  di- 
rections for  binding,  author  and  title  be- 
ing underscored.  The  slips,  which  should 
be  numbered  consecutively,  are  copied 
on  a  list  made  out  in  triplicate  form; 
one  is  retained  by  the  librarian  and  two 
are  given  to  the  binder,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  returned  as  an  itemized  invoice. 
For  fiction  the  individual  slip  may  be 
omitted,  a  list  giving  author,  title  and 
call  number  being  sufficient.  Each  vol- 
ume is  now  given  our  order  number,  and 
in  the  case  of  magazines  and  periodicals 
we  also  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
are  supplied  with  title  page  and  index. 

The  books  are  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  girls  who  collate  them.  Missing 
pages  are  noted  on  a  slip  tipped  in  at  the 
title  page.  The  books  are  taken  out  of 
their  covers,  the  sewing  thread  cut  and 
signature  separated  from  signature,  all 
glue  and  thread  being  carefully  removed. 
Here  also  the  sheets  are  examined,  dog- 

•Read  at  Missouri  library  association,  War- 
rensburgr,   1907. 


eared  pages  are  straightened  out  and  all 
tears  are  patched.  Where  these  tears 
run  into  the  print  they  are  mended  with 
transparent  paper,  and  others  with  pa- 
per harmonizing  with  the  shade  of  the 
sheet.  Full-page  illustrations  are  hinged 
with  a  strip  of  tough  paper,  heavier 
plates  with  a  muslin  strip,  and  the  first 
and  last  sections  are  reinforced  by  a 
muslin  guard.  Thus  prepared  the  book 
is  taken  in  small  sections,  the  lip  or  joint 
produced  by  backing  is  carefully  bent  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  is  placed  on 
an  iron  plate  and  flattened  out  by  ham- 
mering. Next,  the  book  is  jogged  up 
(that  is,  made  even)  at  head  and  back 
and  placed  in  the  standing  press  in  such 
a  manner  that  between  each  half  inch 
of  book  a  smooth  hardwood  press-board 
is  inserted,  and  the  book  left  in  the  tight- 
ened press  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Much  of  the  stability  of  the  binding  de- 
pends upon  the  pressing  the  book  re- 
ceives before  sewing.  Good  pressing 
gives  the  book  body,  and  such  a  book 
will  keep  its  shape  well  in  use.  Suffi- 
ciently pressed,  the  book  is  ready  for 
sewing. 

All  authorities  on  binding  agree  upon 
the  importance  of  sewing.  All  have 
much  to  say  about  cords  and  tapes,  the 
number  of  cords  and  the  thread  used 
in  sewing,  but  very  little  about  the  poor 
stock  used  by  the  pubHsher  of  today 
and  the  latter's  disregard  to  the  running 
of  the  grain  in  the  paper.  If  the  grain 
runs  across  the  fold  the  leaves  are  apt 
to  break  in  the  fold  and  soon  fall  out. 
This  feature  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  committee  on  leather  for 
bookbinding  for  the  Society  of  arts,  man- 
ufactures and  commerce,  published  1901 ; 
nor  by  the  Sound  leather  committee  in 
their  report  for  the  Library  association 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1905 ;  nor  by 
Cockerell  and  Zaehnsdorf.  Dana  is  the 
only  one  who  touches  this  point.  In  the 
article  on  paper  making,  page  61,  in  his 
Notes  on  bookbinding  for  libraries 
(1906),  he  says; 

This  gives  paper  a  grain,  along  which  't 
tears  and   folds  more   readilv  than  across  it. 
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This   fact   also  is   often   taken   advantage   of 
in   good  printing. 

This  is  the  only  notice  I  have  found 
of  this,  and  yet  it  is  an  evil  which  every 
binder  must  and  does  take  into  consid- 
eration many  times  during  the  day.  If 
we  mean  to  improve  upon  the  binding, 
we  must  begin  with  the  paper  and  de- 
mand of  the  printer  as  well  as  the  binder 
better  material  and  up-to-date  methods. 
I  hold  it  a  fallacy  to  claim  that  any  par- 
ticular method  of  sewing  will  eliminate 
or  even  reduce  to  a  material  extent  the 
trouble  brought  on  by  the  using  of  a 
poor  grade  of  paper  running  against  the 
grain.  To  corroborate  my  statement,  I 
have  brought  for  your  inspection  a  book 
:ent  by  a  public  library  to  my  bindery 
for  resewing  in  the  same  cover.  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  consider  this 
a  strongly  bound  book.  It  is  bound  by 
a  binder  who  claims  that  his  books, 
bound  from  the  sheets,  never  need  re- 
binding  nor  resewing.  This  book  has 
been  in  use  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half.  Yet  because  the  grain  runs  across 
the  fold  it  has  broken. 

Generally  speaking,  the  binder  recog- 
nizes three  styles  of  sewing:  First,  the 
usual  sewing  on  cords  with  sawmarks; 
second,  sewing  on  tape  or  parchment 
strips;  and,  third,  sewing  on  cords  or 
tapes  without  sawmarks.  The  last  is  the 
older  style  and  in  our  time  used  only 
on  dictionaries  and  artistic  bindings  and 
by  amateurs.  Sawmarks  should  not  be 
larger  than  the  cord,  for  if  they  are  glue 
is  likely  to  penetrate.  In  the  next 
process  after  sewing  the  method  is  de- 
termined by  the  kind  of  binding  desired. 
In  the  case  of  the  fiction  style  of  bind- 
ing the  first  and  'ast  sections  are  rein- 
forced with  a  muslin  strip.  In  the  case 
of  books  not  fiction,  a  book-cloth  joint 
is  tipped  on.  Then  the  strip  or  the  joint, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  stitched  to  its  sec- 
tion. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  sewing 
bench.  The  cords  are  fastened  below 
and  above  and  then  stretched  taut.  The 
section  is  brought  with  the  back  against 
the  cords  in  such  a  manner  that  these 


will  fit  into  the  grooves  cut  by  the  saw. 
The  section  is  opened  at  the  center.  The 
needle  is  passed  through  the  first  hole 
at  the  right  cut  for  the  kettlestitch,  is 
then  brought  out  at  the  right  of  the  first 
cord,  is  passed  around  this  and  is  re- 
entered at  the  left  of  the  same,  so  down 
to  the  kettlestitch  at  the  left  end,  where 
the  thread  is  looped  to  the  preceding 
section.  This  is  "sewing  all  along,"  and 
library  books  should  be  sewed  in  this 
way,  and  in  no  other,  except  books  with 
very  thin  sections,  which  may  be  partly 
sewed  ''two  on."  "Sewing  two  on*'  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  two  sections  sewed 
on  one  thread  from  one  kettlestitch  to 
the  other.  • 

Books  so  badly  worn  that  their  backs 
must  be  cut  oflf  are  either  whipstitched 
or  stitched  into  sections  by  a  machine 
and  then  sewed  in  the  usual  way.  I  con- 
sider the  stitching  the  lesser  evil  and  by 
far  the  better  method  of  any  in  use  at 
the  present  time. 

After  the  flysheets  and  endsheets  are 
sewed  on,  the  books  are  taken  from  the 
bench,  the  cord  is  divided,  allowing  about 
one  and  one-half  inch  of  cord  on  each 
side  of  the  book,  and  these  ends  of  cord 
are  then  fanned  out.  The  first  and  last 
sections  are  tipped  down.  The  book  is 
again  jogged  up  at  head  and  back  and 
a  coat  of  glue  applied  to  the  back.  When 
sufficiently  dried  the  book  is  trimmed. 
In  the  case  of  a  volume  out  of  a  set.  this 
is  done  according  to  a  sample  volume 
or  a  sample  back.  The  book  is  now 
rounded  on  an  iron  plate  and  then  placed 
in  the  backer,  a  press  with  two  steel 
jaws;  the  back  of  the  book  protrudes 
somewhat  over  the  steel  jaws.  With  a 
hammer  the  sections  are  beaten  outward 
from  the  center  of  the  back,  thus  form- 
ing what  we  call  the  joint.  At  this  i.^ne 
the  book  is  provided  with  boards,  which 
have  been  cut  on  the  table  shears  to  fit 
the  size  of  the  book. 

From  now  on  the  work  on  the  fiction 
and  other  books  diflFers.  Let  us  follow 
the  latter.  On  these  books  the  boards 
are  stabbed  twice  about  a  quarter-inch 
from  the  edge  opposite  each  cord.    Some 
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paste  is  now  applied  to  all  the  cords, 
which  are  then  laced  through  the  boards. 
The  superfluous  length  is  cut  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  board.    The  lacing  is 
now  beaten  down  with  a  hammer,  thus 
securely  locking  the  cord.     To  prevent 
an  undue  elevation  we  groove  the  board 
rather  than  weaken  the  cords  by  thin- 
ning them  down.    The  books  are  again 
pressed  for  five  to  six  hours.    After  this 
the  headband  is  glued  on  and  a  piece  of 
super  is  pasted  on,  covering  the  surface 
between  the  headbands.     I  have  found 
paste  to  be  better  than  glue  in  this  case, 
as  it  preserves  the  flexibility  of  the  super. 
By  means  of  flexible  glue  a    piece    of 
tough  paper  is  applied  to  the  back  and 
folded  back  and  forth,  forming  the  spring 
back.    In  the  case  of  raised  bands,  pieces 
of  cord  are  pasted  upon  this  spring  back, 
so  you  can  readily  see  that  this  ornament 
considerably  impairs  the  wearing  quali- 
ties of  the  binding.    The  leather  over  the 
elevated  bands,  exposed  to  greater  wear, 
is  already  thin  and  weak  because  of  the 
undue  stretching,  which  tears  the  fibers 
out    of    their     natural    position.      The 
leather  comers  and  back  are    now    cut 
and  their  edges  nicely  pared  down.  After 
being  pasted  the  corners  are  laid  on  and 
turned  in,  and  next  the  back  stretched 
over  the  back  of  the  book  and  top  and 
bottom  turned  in.     This  accomplished, 
the  book  is  left  to  dry.    After  about  12 
hours  the  book  is  carefully  opened  and 
the  cloth  joints  pasted  to  the    covers; 
then  either  cloth  or  paper  sides  are  glued 
on.     After  this  the  inside  of  the  cover 
is  lined  with  paper  of  the  same  kind  as 
the    flysheets.     Title,    author  and    call 
number  are  lettered  in  gold  and  the  vol- 
ume is  at  the  end  of  its  long  journey 
through  the  bindery.     For  lettering    a 
cc";t  of  thin  pastewater  is  applied  to  the 
back.     This,   when  dry,  is  followed  by 
on^  of  glair,  made  of  the  white  of  egg. 
After  this  is  thoroughly  dried,  gold  leaf 
the  size  of  the  title  is  laid  on  the  leather, 
which    has    been    previously    dampened 
with  a  little  olive  oil.     Each  line  of  let- 
tering is  placed  in  the  pallet,  heated  and 
printed  on  the  back.    When  the  lettering 


is  complete  the  superfluous  gold  is  re- 
moved with  a  piece  of  crude  rubber.  The 
book  is  now  opened,  collated  and  exam- 
ined. The  opening,  as  done  at  this  stage, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
actual  breaking  of  the  binding  by  care- 
less or  forced  opening  in  the  hands  of 
a  reader.  It  is  done  in  this  fashion :  The 
book  is  rested  on  a  flat  surface,  with 
both  of  the  covers  lying  down ;  a  few 
sheets  at  a  time  are  taken,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  gently 
pressed  down  on  the  cover  with  the 
fingertips,  excepting  a  small  bunch  of 
leaves  in  the  center,  which  are  not  . 
opened.  After  the  final  pressing,  the 
title  is  varnished  and  the  book  is  ready 
for  delivery. 

Discussions  of  bindery  processes  at 
librarians'  conferences  may  help  in  bring- 
ing about  a  more  intelligent  cooperation 
between  librarians  and  binders.  Such  co- 
operation will  be  sure  to  result  in  the 
better  preservation  of  the  book. 


The  Change  in  the  Feminine  Ideal* 

Mrs  Margaret  Deland 

Since  the  world  began  there  have  al- 
ways been  sporadic  new  women  who 
shocked  and  amused.  There  have  al- 
ways been  occasional  women  who  did 
unusual  things,  the  things  usually  left 
to  men.  But  the  achieving  woman  is 
not  so  conspicuous  today;  the  new 
woman  is  almost  ceasing  to  be  new  and 
a  joke.  She  is  here  firmly  established, 
and  as  proofs  of  her  existence  we  have 
two  undeniable  facts — the  prevailing  dis- 
content among  women  and  the  change  in 
the  feminine  ideal. 

These  granted,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  sobering  possibilities.  The  condi- 
tion of  woman  today  is  full  of  hope. 
We  believe  in  her,  are  proud  of  her,  yet 
there  is  a  threat  with  the  promise.  A 
hope  always  implies  a  menace,  and  with 
the  revealing  to  women  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  privileges  of  life  there  comes 
a  great  danger. 

♦Read    before    Massachusetts   library   club,   at 
Boston,  Jan.   21,   1909. 
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The  discontent  is  widespread.  Take 
the  attitude  of  the  daughters  of  today. 
The  girl  who  has  been  to  college  cannot 
settle  down  as  did  her  mother  content 
with  her  sheltered  life.  She  is  restless 
and  rushes  breathlessly  from  one  so- 
called  duty  to  another. 

But  more  significant  is  the  change  in 
the  ideal  which  certainly  and  surely  is 
taking  place  in  the  rank  and  file,  in  the 
simple,  honest,  shy,  respectable,  common- 
place women.  Our  mothers  did  not  talk 
of  their  rights,  they  fulfilled  them;  they 
did  not  talk  of  reform,  but  practiced 
strength,  patience,  tenderness,  courage, 
selflessness.  The  girls  of  today  say  that 
the  old  feminine  selflessness  was  demor- 
alizing; in  eriving  their  powers  to  their 
families  mothers  practiced  an  unmoral 
unselfishness,  they  grew  in  grace  at  the 
expense  of  their  families.  So  the  self- 
lessness is  going  out  of  date. 

Another  conspicuous  difference  in  the 
ideal  is  of  tremendous  social  significance. 
Our  mothers  were  unconscientious  con- 
cerning the  right  of  children  not  to  be 
born.  Fifty  years  ago  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  quantity  not'the  quality  of  chil- 
dren. Today  the  maternal  instinct  is 
divine  enough  to  forbid  an  undesirable 
existence.  What  is  creating  this  change  ? 
Two  causes  are  responsible — the  sense  of 
indivrdualism  and  the  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility peculiarly  evolved  in  the 
women  of  this  generation.  Each  in  it- 
self is  hopeful,  yet  each  has  its  danger. 
A  woman^s  sense  of  individualism  may 
be  selfish  and  so  a  threat  to  the  family, 
her  sense  of  social  responsibility  may  be 
shallow  and  so  a  threat  to  the  state. 

In  her  expression  of  individualism  the 
woman  of  today  supplements  the  old- 
fashioned  word  ''duty"  by  the  words  *'to 
myself  "  She  regards  the  cultivation  of 
her  own  mind  and  soul,  as  duties,  and 
the  family  comes  secondary.  So  there 
is  raised  the  question  of  the  relative  value 
to  society  of  individual  development  that 
comes  at  the  cost  of  family  life. 

It  is  only  safe  to  exploit  self  when  it 
is  done,  not  for  oneself,  but  for  humanity. 
The  desire  to  save  one's  own  soul  is  full 


of  risk.  The  touchstone  of  education, 
culture,  of  all  things  must  be,  "Is  this 
for  myself  or  for  others?"  But  the 
spirit  of  the  higher  education  of  today 
is,  make  the  most  of  your  own  Hfe,  do 
your  duty  to  yourself.  This  engenders 
a  state  of  mind  plainly  selfish. 

The  threat  of  selfishness  is  obvious  in 
another  most  serious  expression,  divorce. 
Divorce  is  a  result  of  extreme  individu- 
alism. Civilization  rests  on  the  perma- 
nence of  marriage;  the  individual  goes 
to  the  wall;  but  now  the  individual  is 
asserting  herself.  "I  am  unhappy,"  is 
her  expression,  "therefore  I  will  get  a 
divorce  and  marry  someone  who  will 
make  me  happy."  The  fatal  defect  in 
our  present  attitude  toward  marriage  is 
the  demand  for  happiness.  Happiness 
and  marriage  may  go  together,  but  if  the 
incident  of  happiness,  love,  is  lost,  duty 
— marriage — remains.  If  we  let  go  of 
the  idea  of  permanence,  humanity  will 
go  upon  the  rocks.  Again  and  again  we 
see  this  belief,  that  happiness  is  the  aim 
of  marriage,  leading  to  the  divorce  court. 
What  is  wrong  about  divorce?  Nothing 
wrong  individually,  but  if  my  happiness 
in  remarrying  lessens  in  any  respect  my 
brother's  idea  of  the  permanence  of 
marriage,  then  will  I  cease.  When  indi- 
vidual happiness  conflicts  with  the  great 
human  ideal,  the  right  to  claim  such  hap- 
piness is  nothing  to  the  privilege  to  deny 
it. 

Although  woman  utters  sensible  pro- 
tests in  many  social  matters,  her  sense 
of  social  responsibility  is  characterized 
by  shallowness.  This  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  her  attitude  toward  suffrage. 
Does  she  reflect  with  what  terrible  in- 
struments she  is  playing?  Universal  man 
suffrage  has  not  proved  a  great  success, 
and  now  women  are  determined  to  have 
universal  woman  suffrage.  No  sugges- 
tion of  a  property  or  educational  quali- 
fication is  made.  The  feminine  logic  is 
that  all  men  have  the  suffrage;  there- 
fore must  all  women  have  it.  This  is 
one  example  of  the  lack  of  thoroughness 
with  which  women  approach  social  ques- 
tions.      Again,     women    would    remedy 
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prostitution  and  intemperance  by  closing 
houses  of  ill  repute  and  saloons,  not  re- 
flecting that  this  would  be  no  remedy  at 
all.  The  woman  of  today  does  not  know 
how  to  wait  for  time  and  law  to  take 
their  course.  There  is  a  kind  of  arro- 
gance in  her  bustling  feminine  haste  to 
make  the  world  over.  Her  whole  atti- 
tude toward  reform  is  characterized  by 
fretting  impatience. 

Individualism  and  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility are  the  two  working  hands 
of  one  central  heart — duty.  Neither  can 
work  aganist  the  other.  No  one  must  do 
that  which,  done  by  all,  would  destroy 
society.  When  social  responsibility  con- 
flicts with  individualism,  society  must 
wait  and  individualism  must  learn  her 
lesson. 

We  must  see  more  largely.  We  must 
not  haste,  not  hold  back,  but  "trust  God, 
see  all,  nor  b**  afraid.' 


A.  L.  A.  Booklist 


I  seem  to  be  almost  alone  in  my  view 
of  the  purposes  the  librarians  of  this 
country  should  have  in  view  in  publish- 
ing a  monthly  annotated  list  of  books. 
My  colleagues  seem  quite  unable  to  think 
of  any  beneficiaries  save  themselves. 
They  ask  only  for  a  list  that  will  help 
them  in  their  special  work.  My  thought 
from  the  very  first  has  been  that  it  was 
long  since  high  time  for  the  people  of 
this  country  who  make  claims,  by  virtue 
of  the  positions  they  accept  and  hold, 
that  they  are  able  to  select  books  for  the 
constituencies  in  which  they  severally 
are,  to  offer  out  of  their  collective  wis- 
dom to  the  general  public  a  select  and 
annotated  list  of  the  best  books  for  the 
use  of  that  general  public.  I  have  been 
saying  this  a  good  many  times  for  now 
a  good  many  years,  and  only  once  in  a 
while  do  I  get  any  librarian  to  listen  long 
enough  even  to  understand  what  I  mean ! 

Let  me  say  it  over  once  more !  If  we 
are  the  literary  people  we  profess  to  be 
then  we  should  be  able  to  offer  expert 
advice  to  the  general  public.  The  book- 
list ought  to  be  the  vehicle  of  that  ad- 
vice; therefore,  the  booklist  ought  to  be 


a  thing  that  the  genera/  book-buyer  and 
reader  will  be  glad  to  see. 

To  call  it  the  A.  L.  A.  booklist  is  to 
hide  it  under  a  bushel — worse,  it  is  to 
conceal  it  in  the  alphabet.  Who  is  this 
A.  L.  A.  ?  To  give  one  bit  of  evidence 
to  show  that  none  save  a  few  librarians 
know  what  A.  L.  A.  means:  We  have 
classes  of  Normal  school  pupils  to 
whom  we  are  giving  instruction  in  the 
Use  of  the  library.  They  have  been  com- 
ing here  for  three  months.  Lately  they 
were  asked,  "What  is  the  best  bookbuy- 
ing  guide?*'  First,  silence;  then  one 
smiled  and  said,  "Oh,  yes !  the  Alia  cata- 
log!" And  that's  what  A.  L.  A.  meant 
to  her! 

It  is  time,  I  claim,  for  librarians  to 
prove  their  value  to  the  reading  pubUc 
at  large  by  offering  a  monthly  literary 
guide  to  that  general  reading  public.  If 
it  is  time,  and  if  the  bookhst  is  the 
proper  vehicle  (and  why  is  it  not?),  then 
I  contend  that  it  should  be  changed,  cer- 
tainly in  name  and  quite  surely  in  form. 
If  changed  in  form  and  style,  it  would 
still  serve  as  a  buying  guide  to  librarians 
in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  its  pres- 
ent actual  use  just  as  well  as  it  does  now. 
The  more  nearly  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  librarian  of  the  small  library  as  a 
guide  in  buying,  the  more  nearly  would 
it  serve  the  needs  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can reader  and  book-buyer,  and  tHcc 
versa.  If  that  is  not  true,  then  libraries 
are  not  wishing  to  learn  how  best  to  buy 
for  their  communities,  but  how  best  to 
buy  for  their  own  several  ejects — their 
conceptions  of  their  communities. 

For  ease  in  reading  as  well  as  for 
economy  in  printing  the  list  should  be 
printed  in  two  columns,  each  page  hold- 
ing about  three  times  as  much  as  one  of 
the  present  form. 

If  it  is  not  for  public  use,  as  the  Pub- 
lishing board  has  insisted,  but  only  for 
libraries,  all  the  more  reason  for  not 
spending  our  money  on  an  expensive  and 
unhandy  form. 

For  a  name,  "Recent  books"  would  be 
good — "Recent  books — a  selected  and  an- 
notated list."  J.  C.  Dana. 

Newark,  Feb.  9,  1909. 
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MowtHtY .  mxem^r  Auau»T  >wd  »»PTKfcw  library  evciits.     Such  contact  renews  in- 

Library  Bureau Publishers  terest,  clarifies  ideas,  refreshes  impres- 

M.  B.  ahbrh Editor  sions  ,*  in  short,  infuscs  ncw  life  into  daily 

Subscription $i  a  year  tasks  that  will  give  more  vitality  to  the 

Five  copies  to  one  library               •     $4  a  year  individual   and  greater  effectiveness    to 

Single  number        -           -      -             20  cents  the  things  accomplished. 

Foreign  subscriptions         -  $1.35  a  year 

— A  praiseworthy  uniformity — The  "chronic 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  17.  1896,  at  the  . 

Post-oflfice  at  Chicago.  HI.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1879.  g*rumbler,       haVlUg    bcCU    rOUtcd    in    mOSt 

Public  Libraries  does  not  appear  in  August  and  Sep-  of  his  attacks  OU  libraries,  generally  fcels 

tember  and  10  numbers  constitute  a  volume.  °            ... 

:: safe  when  he  growls  about  uniformity. 

By  the  rules  of  the   banks  of  Chicago  an  exchange  T,,^,,                  -                 ., 

charge  of  10  cents  Is  made  on  all  on\rot-u>wn  checks  for  J^g  Certaiulv  Will  find  plenty   of  material 

110    and    under.      In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore,  ^                           r-          ^ 

checks  on   New   York  or  Chicago   banks  or    post-office  ^O    illuStratC    his   COmplaiut    iu    the    almOSt 

money  orders  should  be  sent.  *^ 

' "^^  universal  activity  displayed  by  the  aver- 

The  county  as  a  library  unit— Since  an  age  public  library  last  month  in  calling 
early  period  in  public  library  extension,  attention  to  the  centenary  of  Abraham 
there  have  been  here  and  there  instances  Lincoln.  This  is  particularly  true  as  re- 
where  free  library  privileges  have  been  gards  the  libraries  in  the  Middle  West, 
supported  by  county  taxation.  But  only  Scores  upon  scores  were  included  in  the 
in  recent  years  has  there  been  considera-  set  programs  prepared  by  municipal  au- 
tion  of  the  plan  to  any  extent.  The  thorities  and  in  the  celebrations  in  con- 
splendid  work  of  the  Hagerstown  library  nection  with  the  schools  and  other  pub- 
with  its  wagon  libraries,  the  many  in-  He  bodies  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
stances  of  county  libraries  in  the  Middle  man  and  a  great  believer  in  books.  This 
West  show  an  increase  in  library  service  was  right  and  fitting.  But  it  has  a  sig- 
on  an  economical  and  efficient  basis,  nificance  of  its  own  in  that  it  is  a  mark 
California  and  Iowa  are  considering  the  of  coming  recognition  for  service  ren- 
cxtension  of  library  service  along  these  dered  as  a  public  institution  that  brings 
lines  this  year  and  every  consideration  the  library  more  neariy  to  its  proper 
of  the  question  leads  to  the  hope  of  sue-  place  as  a  part  of  public  education  to  be 
cess  for  their  eflForts.  counted  with  on  all  public  occasions. 

Personal  Indifference — I  n  looking  State  library  extension — A  most  gratify- 
through  the  record  of  the  year  in  ing  activity  is  being  carried  on  in  a  num- 
PuBLic  Libraries,  there  seemed  to  be  ber  of  states  throughout  the  country  in 
almost  a  continuous  complaint  of  libra-  securing  a  larger  measure  of  state  super- 
rians  not  answering  questions,  not  giv-  vision,  particularly  in  states  which  have 
ing  attention  to  published  notices,  not  had  little  or  nothing  along  this  line, 
reading  the  statement  of  facts  in  which  Newspapers,  from  Florida  to  Idaho  and 
they  should  be  interested  as  live  libra-  from  California  to  Rhode  Island,  chron- 
rians.  Such  indifference  is  a  serious  icle  activity  and  the  progress  made  for 
drawback  in  personal  equipment.  This  is  the  enlai^ement  or  betterment  of  the 
really  a  weakness  for  which  there  is  lit-  library  service  as  regards  the  state.  Al- 
tle  excuse  and  indicates  a  lack  of  the  ways  and  of  course  excepting  Illinois, 
sense  of  values.    It  is  most  important  to  Texas,     Florida,     Mississippi,     Nevada, 
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Utah  and  Oklahoma  are  taking  primary 
steps,  while  California,  Kansas,  Tennes- 
see and  several  others  are  enlarging  the 
scope  of  their  present  activities. 

The  work  of  the  State  libraries,  par- 
ticularly in. the  South,  in  aid  of  library 
extension,  is  most  commendable.  In 
Texas  the  Department  of  insurance,  to 
which  the  state  library  is  attached,  is 
leading  in  the  effort  to  make  a  separate 
department  of  libraries,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  politicians.  These 
things,  whether  they  will  be  successful 
or  not,  spell  progress  in  library  develop- 
ment. 

Those  who  have  heretofore  tried  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  situation  in 
Illinois  will  make  another  effort  during 
the  next  few  months,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  situation  is  far  from 
promising  good  results.  Still  if  the  op- 
position of  intrenched  power  can  be 
overcome,  the  result  will  be  all  the  more 
encouraging  and  the  cause  is  worthy  of 
the  work  given  to  it. 

The  point  of  view  of  a  publisher — Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  address  of  one  of 
the  guests  at  the  dinner  of  the  New  York 
[  library  club,  in  which  he  gives  his  views 
of  the  situation  relative  to  book  prices. 
While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  material  and  manu- 
facture of  books,  and  due  allowance 
should  be  given  to  these  in  counting  the 
cost  of  library  purchases,  the  other  points 
in  the  publishers'  position  hardly  stand 
►        review. 

I  It  probably  is  true,  as    the    speaker 

'  stated,  that  some  authors  are  "making 
f  large  demands  on  the  publishers,"  but 
^  they  are  only  the  "best-sellers''  class  of 
I  writers,  and  certainly  only  the  members 
'       of  that  class  would  have  the  temerity  to 


"expect  immediate  payment."  The 
"usual"  royalty  is  about  I2i/^  per  cent, 
more  often  lo  per  cent  than  above  it,  and 
there  has  been  no  fluctuation  for  many 
years  in  the  basis  of  royalties  as  a  class, 
however  the  final  prices  may  range. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  view  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  that  the  book 
prices  do  not  affect  librarians  personally, 
followed  by  the  other  statement  that  in 
Germany  there  has  always  been  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  library  and  the 
bookseller  and  that  the  former  accepts 
the  rate  on  books  fixed  by  those  who 
make  this  rate;  and,  because  of  this, 
booksellers  flourish  in  Germany  where 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  added,  as  it  might  be,  that  free 
libraries  flourish  in  the  United  States 
where  they  could  not  exist  in  Germany. 

The  charge  that  librarians  are  respon- 
sible for  libraries  being  outside  the  re- 
strictions of  the  copyright  law,  is  a  com- 
pliment that  from  one  point  of  view  is 
hardly  deserved,  while  from  another  it 
may  be.  The  first  effort  to  put  libraries 
within  the  restriction  was  defeated  by 
Senators  Sherman,  Carlisle,  Daniel, 
Vance  and  others.  The  Library  copy- 
right league  probably  saved  the  situation 
two  years  ago.  It  is  not  easy,  then,  to 
see  how  librarians  can  be  held  "responsi- 
ble for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  copy- 
right law  in  America." 

As  long  as  libraries  do  not  buy  pirated 
editions,  or  violate  the  right  of  importa- 
tion of  "one  copy  for  use  and  not  for 
sale,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  charges 
as  have  been  made  can  cause  any  change 
in  their  protest  against  a  tariff  on  books 
intended  for  public  library  use. 

What  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty  entails  sometimes  on 
a  public  servant. 
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Distribution  of  Literature 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

I  have  been  reading  of  Mr  Wellman's 
achievement  {Nezv  York  Libraries,  Jan- 
uary, *09,  p.  162),  and  find  our  own  rec- 
ord has  not  been  bad.  We  have  a  small 
staff,  and  a  very  small  appropriation,  and 
therefore  have  been  unable  to  do  much 
missionary  work  outside  the  library,  be- 
yond newspaper  lists  and  notes.  Our 
circulation  increased  from  129,594,  in 
1907,  to  167,244,  in  1908 — only  a  fair  in- 
crease, of  course.  The  circulation  of 
fiction  increased  13J4  P^r  cent  and  the 
circulation  of  nonfiction  ^1%  per  cent — 
which  is  rather  better.  An  analysis  alon:^ 
racial  lines  would  show  a  much  larg(  r 
percentage,  so  far  as  our  English  rrarl- 
crs  are  concerned,  as  French-Canadians 
(who  make  up  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion) are  tremendous  fiction  readers  and 
hold  down  the  percentage  of  nonfiction. 

Our  experience  here,  brief  as  it  is, 
docs  not  bear  out  Mr  Wellman's  state- 
ment that  public  libraries  today  '*fail  to 
serve  as  active,  positive  forces  in  the 
distribution  of  their  best  literature.''  Of 
the  30,000  V.  now  in  the  circulating  de- 
partment (about  9000  added  in  1908) 
over  two-thirds  are  nonfiction.  The  pro- 
portion that  have  been  on  the  shelves 
for  the  minimum  period  mentioned  by 
Mr  Wellman — two  years  and  four 
months — is  insignificant.  We  allow  3  v. 
of  nonfiction  to  be  taken  out  for  two 
weeks,  but  in  practice  no  reasonable  lim- 
itation is  put  upon  either  the  number 
taken  or  the  time  they  may  be  retained 
(where  we  are  satisfied  they  are  wanted 
for  serious  work),  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  usual  proviso  that  any  book  asked 
for  in  the  interval  must  be  promptly  re- 
turned. One  experiment  that  has  been 
found  worth  while  is  the  utilizing  of  the 
open  shelves  for  books  that  have  been 
lying  idle  in  the  stack. 

The  conditions  may  be  measured  by 

these  particulars.    They  represent,  I  am 

sure,  the  normal  state  of  things  in  any 

fairly  active  public  library  in  America. 

Lawrence  F.  Burpee. 

Carnegie  library,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


A  Solution  Called  For 

I  heard  of  a  library  school  graduate 

in  a  good  town  in  the  other  day 

who  is  receiving  $40  a  month.  I  inves- 
tigated the  salaries  paid  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  town  and  I 
found  the  following  list : 

Superintendent  of  schools,  $1,550 
(nine  months)  ;  principal  of  high  school, 
$80  a  month;  special  teachers  in  high 
school,  $60,  $65,  $70  a  month ;  music 
teacher,  $60 ;  drawing  teacher,  $65  ; 
grade  teachers,  one  at  $47.50,  four  at 
$50,  two  at  $55,  one  at  $57.50,  one  at 
$60,  one  at  $65. 

What  are  the  factors  in  this  problem? 

is  called  a  good  library  state.     It 

has  had  an  active  library  commission  for 
years.  The  town  in  question  has  a 
building  and  has  money  for  material 
progress,  streets,  lights,  etc.  The  town 
officers  are  paid  well  for  the  services 
they  render. 

The  library  is  said  to  be  doing  good 
work.  But  there  is  something  definitely 
weak  somewhere  that  such  a  salary 
should  be  oflfered  and  accepted  by  the 
librarian.  There  is  food  here  for 
thought.  Observer. 


Rural  Literature 


A  librarian  in  sending  a  list  of  books 
on  farming  recently,  writes  as  follows: 

At  the  time  of  the  Poultry  institute  held 
here  the  conductor  discussed  very  briefly 
the  different  books  on  poultry  that  we  ha^. 
There  were  printed  lists  of  these  books  for 
any  who  wished  them  with  the  result  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  poultry  literature,  which  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  "honest  farmer"  is  not  as 
prejudiced  against  agricultural  literature  as 
we  have  been  led  to  believe.  There  is  too 
much  condescension  and  patronage  displayed 
by  the  library  faction  that  dwells  in  cities 
and  talks  about  missionary  work  with  the 
farmers. 


Book  mark  No.  9  of  the  East  St 
Louis  (111.)  public  library  contains 
''Some  late  books  for  the  fireside"  and 
"Some  recent  editions  by  Catholic  au- 
thors.'' 
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A  British  Criticism 

Most  of  us  will  receive  with  surprise 
the  intimation  voiced  in  the  January 
number  of  Library  World,  that  English 
and  American  library  interests  are  an- 
tagonistic. We  did  not  know  it.  We 
are  unprepared  for  such  statements  as 
this:  "With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
American  librarians  are  a  somewhat  nar- 
row-minded, self-sufficient  and  wilfully 
ignorant  class  of  public  officials*' — and  to 
hear,  furthermore,  that  we  are  overpaid, 
overfed,  fritting  away  our  time  on  fu- 
tilities. 

The  writer  is  anonymous — a  great 
point  in  his  disfavor,  for  the  anonymity 
permits  him  to  indulge  in  adjectives  and 
adverbs  that  are  not  commonly  used  in 
a  polite  interchange  of  opinion.  It  may 
be  true,  as  the  writer — let  us  call  him 
J. — says,  that  American  literary  period- 
icals occasionally  refer  to  European  li- 
brary conditions  in  an  overbearing  man- 
ner, but  it  is  hardly  evident  why  Ameri- 
can librarians  should  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  this.  It  is  still  more  incompre- 
hensible that  Mr  J.,  while  taking  Amer- 
icans to  task  for  their  alleged  unfair 
view  of  European  library  matters,  in- 
<lulges  himself  in  a  criticism  *  of  our 
library  affairs  so  manifestly  unjust  and 
ill-willed  that  anyone  must  see  at  once 
its  poor  purpose. 

Mr  J.  compares  the  status  of  three 
each  of  the  best  known  American  and 
British  public  municipal  libraries.  Here 
is  what  he  shows: 

British.      American. 

Population     1.261,000        1,277,000 

Expenditure      $210,000         $690,000 

Stock      657,000        1 ,318,000 

Tickets     1 19,000  185,000 

Total    circulation 4.^83,000        3775,000 

Staflf     268  624 

Average    salary $310  $630 

To  begin,  it  would  have  been  a  fair 
and  straightforward  thing  to  state  at 
once  what  libraries  are  being  compared. 
These  figures  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 
They  may  be  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances that  make  a  direct  comparison  of 
that  which  they  purport  to  express  im- 
possible. As  for  salaries,  Mr  J.  should 
certainly  know  that  the  value  of  money 


is  widely  different  here  and  in  England. 
As  for  the  average  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  average  staflf  member,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  just  comparisons 
unless  the  methods  of  routine,  the  daily 
hours  of  routine  work,  etc.,  are  known. 
Mr  J.  may  come  and  tell  us  that  a  book 
can  be  bound  in  Germany  for  75  cents 
while  in  America  the  same  binding  would 
cost  $1.50 — a  futile  argument  altogether! 
His  figures,  if  they  be  tnie,  may  be  worth 
no  more  than  this.  He  states  that  "it 
took  a  staff  of  20  specialists,  doing  noth- 
ing else,  to  catalog  30,000  titles  in  one 
year,  an  average  of  1500  per  annum." 
Let  us  know  what  library  employs  30 
catalogers  doing  nothing  else,  and  plac- 
ing their  daily  average  at  five  titles  per 
day !    It  is  absurd,  impossible. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Mr  J.'s 
argumentation:  One  American  library 
on  which  his  criticism  is  focused  issues 
in  one  year  407,000  children's  books, 
**the  great  majority  of  which  are  of  the 
most  namby-paitiby,  wishy-washy  char- 
acter it  is  possible  to  imagine."  How 
does  he  know  so  well  the  quality  of  these 
books,  and  how  can  any  fair-minded  man 
be  expected  to  believe  him? 

*'Xow  and  again  we  hear,*'  pursues 
Mr  J.,  "of  American  librarians  breaking 
down  in  health."  And  why?  Mr  J. 
knows  it.  It  is  not  overstrain  from  seri- 
ous work,  but  "simply  indigestion,  caused 
by  lack  of  active  employment  and" — a 
too  free  indulgence  in  gastronomic  deli- 
cacies, such  as  "pumpkin  pie,  clams, 
baked  beans  and  canvasback  duck  all  the 
year  round."  Now  we  know  that  when 
we  slip  out  in  our  luncheon  hour  and 
partake  of  a  frugal  collation  of  pork  and 
beans,  the  eye  of  our  distant  friend  is 
upon  us ! 

This,  then,  is  the  quality  of  ^Ir  J.'s 
critical  acumen.  He  sums  up  the  status 
of  our  affairs  thus:  "In  classification, 
cataloging,  charging,  subdivision  of  work 
on  the  departmental  basis,  cooperation 
and  the  general  stereotyping  of  methods, 
America  has  accomplished  nothing  for 
20  years.  .  .  .  She  never  will  move 
another  step  forward  until  the  whole  of 
her  .     .     .   (adjectives)  .     .     .  methods 
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have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the 
blight  of  administrative  uniformity  has 
been  removed.  .  .  .  The  American 
library  system  is  a  buttered  gravestone. 
.     .     .   etc. 

As  the  gentle  reader  will  observe,  Mr 
J.  hardly  denies  himself  anything  at 
which  we,  if  we  were  to  criticize  seri- 
ously European  colleagues,  would  hesi- 
tate. But  suppose  we  deduct  this,  does 
there  not  remain  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
criticism  ? 

I  do  not  see  that  American  affairs  can 
be  assailed  for  being  different  from  the 
European,  nor  that  the  library  movement 
in  America  is  more  fully  developed  than  ■ 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
see  that  even  a  most  lavish  use  of  funds 
for  library  purposes  is  a  waste  as  long 
as  society  generally,  and  governments  in 
consequence,  spends  funds  for  numerous 
useless  purposes  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Ours  is  a  worthy  object  indeed.  But  I 
do  see  in  Mr  J.'s  harsh  and  unjust  sen- 
timent a  warning  against  considering  our 
methods  too  well  explained,  to  the  world 
outside.  Our  very  enthusiasm  often  may 
lead  us  to  think  that  everyone  else  shares 
our  views  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  doubt  if  any  country  employs  so 
large  an  amount  of  foreign  help  in  its 
libraries  as  does  America,  and  if  this 
foreign  (English  and  continental)  ele- 
ment in  our  library  work  would  any- 
where else  feel  so  free  to  exercise  its 
power  as  here.  Their  European  reminis- 
cences and  training,  their  traditional  ten- 
dencies, conservative  as  they  often  are, 
blend,  it  seems,  very  happily  with  the 
native  element.  We  feel  that  certain 
phases  of  American  library  work  are  yet 
in  an  experimental  stage,  but  we  know 
that  nowhere  is  the  anxiety  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reader,  greater,  nowhere  the 
kindness  more  thoroughly  pervading  the 
library  system,  than  here.  I  admit  that 
this  enthusiasm  has  its  dangers ;  our 
ideals  may  become  a  trifle  stereotyped 
and  formal,  our  reports  trite  in  their  de- 
tail. Yet  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  Mr 
J.  has  chosen  a  wrong  method  to  lend 
us — shall  I  say  helping  hand ! 

J.  Christian  Bay. 


The  New  York   Library  Club 
Outsiders'  meeting 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  and 
Long  Island  Library  clubs  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Aldine  association, 
January  14.  This  meeting  was  the  sec- 
ond in  the  New  York  library  club's  series 
of  "Outsiders'  meetings'*  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  relations  of  libraries  and 
publishers. 

Copyright 

George  Haven  Putnam  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
copyright.  He  considered  first  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proceeds  from  the  publication 
of  a  book,  and  said  in  part : 

Once  an  author  thought  himself  suf- 
ficiently recompensed  if  he  got  his  book 
into  print  at  all ;  but  now  he  is  making 
large  demands  from  the  publisher,  and 
usually  expects  immediate  payment   on 
the  supposition  that  the  book  is  sure  to 
be  a  financial  success.     Some  conserva- 
tive publishers,  however,  refuse  to  yield 
to  this  speculative  demand.    The  penalty 
may  be  the  loss  of  a  successful  book. 
Add  to  the  increased  demands  of  the  au- 
thors the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  a  book — 14  per  cent  in 
the    last    year — and    the    fact    that    an 
amount  of  skilled  labor  is  required   in 
disposing  of  books  and  you  have  the  pub- 
lishers'   problem.     Librarians    have    or- 
ganized   for    the   benefit    of   civilization 
and   have   worked   out   certain  business 
methods   in    the    conduct    of    libraries. 
They   hold   that   the   libraries   ought   to 
have  books   at   certain   prices,   none  of 
which  aflFect  the  librarian  personally,  but 
do  crowd  down  those  who  have  the  dis- 
tribution   of    the    books.      In    Germany 
since  the  organization  of  the  book  trade 
in   ic;23  there  has  been  an  understand- 
inie:  between   the  library  and  the  book- 
seller;  the  library  accepts  the   rate  on 
books  fixed  by  those  who  make  this  rate. 
In    the    smallest    town,    which    in    the 
United  States  could  not  support  a  book- 
seller, there  will  be  found  an  intelligent 
bookseller,  and  not  the  slightest  friction 
over  book  prices.     Librarians  forget  the 
material   and   equitable  claims  of  other 
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people  and  this  is  a  detriment  to  the 
country.  Publishers  also  have  the  same 
concern  that  any  group  of  people  may 
have  to  serve  the  public.  The  librarians 
by  their  organization  have  succeeded  in 
getting  libraries  put  outside  the  restric- 
tion of  the  copyright  law.  The  result 
is  a  muddle  and  a  travesty  on  justice. 
Librarians  are  responsible  for  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  law  in  the  United  States. 
In  literary  work  there  should  be  no 
political  boundaries ;  copyright  should 
be  international.  The  publisher  should 
have  control  of  his  own  market;  the 
English  publisher  has  this,  the  American 
has  not;  the  English  publisher  can  put 
his  books  in  the  American  market,'  but 
librarians  have  undermined  the  possi- 
bility of  international  equity  and  have 
destroyed  the  American  publishers'  mar- 
ket. If  booksellers  become  discouraged 
and  crowded  out,  literary  work  suffers. 
The  problem  is  before  us  for  solution. 
The  publishers  are  not  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  but  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
literary  production  consist  with  business 
conditions. 

Samuel  W.  Marvin  next  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  books  for 
library  use.  He  thought  that  the  author, 
publisher  and  collector  of  books  should 
cooperate;  each  should  understand  the 
other  fellow's  side.  A  book,  like  man, 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  The 
author  gives  a  spiritual  character  to  a 
book,  but  it  has  also  a  body.  In  all  pro- 
duction there  are  two  elements — mate- 
rial and  labor.  In  the  preparation  of  a 
book  after  the  manuscript  has  been  ac- 
cepted there  is  first  the  selection  of  type. 
Experts  have  established  approved  mod- 
els of  type  and  type-page.  The  publisher 
selects  from  these.  Then  follows  quality 
of  electrotype,  choice  of  paper,  press- 
work,  illustrations  and  binding. 

F.  N.  Doubleday  was  on  the  pro- 
gram to  discuss  the  question  of  prices 
and  discounts,  but  after  protesting  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  he  made 
some  facetious  remarks  on  the  difficul- 
ties of  publishers  between  authors  and 
booksellers  (or  librarians),  and  the  ex- 


pensive amusement  of  book  publish- 
ing, and  gave  brief  and  cautious  answers 
to  such  questions  as  daring  librarians 
ventured  to  ask  him. 

Annual   dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  club  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  28  at  the 
Hotel  Marlborough.  About  400  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  were  in  attend- 
ance, a  larger  number  than  the  New 
York  library  club  has  ever  gathered  to- 
gether for  any  occasion.  The  president, 
Mr  Bostwick,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
explained  that  the  program  of  the  even- 
ing carried  out  the  idea  of  the  year's 
programs  of  the  club's  regular  meet- 
ings. An  unusual  feature,  however,  was 
the  presentation  of  an  appropriate  gift 
to  each  speaker  as  he  was  introduced. 
The  inimitable  gesture  and  the  ''just  wait 
a  minute,''  or  "but  first,''  with  which 
the  presidential  head  disappeared  under 
the  table  as  soon  *as  the  name  of  the 
next  speaker  had  been  announced  never 
failed  to  provoke  peals  of  laughter,  even 
before  the  reappearance  of  the  smiling 
face,  and  the  reading  of  the  piece  of 
presentation  poetry  invariably  found  at- 
tached to  the  present. 

Charles  Battell  Loomis,  representing 
the  authors,  read  a  short  story  illustrat- 
ing the  method  of  the  *'no  ordinary 
man"  in  writing,  illustrating  and  selling 
his  own  material  to  the  publisher.  He 
received  to  aid  his  further  labors  in  this 
direction  a  can  of  midnight  oil  tied  with 
blue  and  white  ribbon,  the  club's  colors. 
He  responded  that  an  author  is  always 
glad  to  see  a  full  dinner  pail. 

Dr  I.  N.  Funk,  after  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  a  new  printing  presa 
which  the  president  brought  up  from  un- 
der the  table,  made  a  plea  for  simplified 
spelling  from  the  publishers'  point  of 
view. 

Troy  Kinney,  for  the  "team,"  as  the 
president  called  them,  of  illustrators,  ac- 
knowledged the  usefulness  of  a  foot  of 
red,  white  and  blue  lead  pencil,  and 
trusted  that  with  the  implement  he  might 
be  able  to  do  as  well   as   Mr  Loomis, 
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whose  story  had  described  the  production 
of  a  dozen  pictures  in  an  hour. 

The  book,  being  written,  illustrated 
and  published,  must  be  well  bound  to 
be  acceptable  to  librarians.  Mrs  K.  E. 
Barr>%  of  the  well-known  bindery  of 
Cedric  Chivers,  smiled  her  thanks  for  a 
bookish-looking  piece  of  binding  whose 
contents  proved  to  be  unusually  sweet 
for  a  book,  and  spoke  for  the  artistic  and 
practical  elements  in  her  profession. 

The  architects  were  represented  by 
Walter  Cook,  of  the  firm  of  Babb,  Cook 
&  Welsh.  His  gift  was  a  trowel  with 
which  to  lay  the  corner  stones  of  library 
buildings. 

Hamilton  Holt,  of  the  Independent, 
was  the  grateful  recipient  of  a  pair  of 
editorial  shears  of  sufficient  length 
(about  a  yard),  and  spoke  of  the  attempt 
of  his  magazine,  as  of  all  similar  ones, 
to  be  of  use  to  librarians  in  the  selection 
of  books. 

The  president  then  called  upon  Sarah 
Askew  of  the  New  Jersey  library 
commission  for  some  of  her  Uncle 
Remus  stories,  which  librarians  always 
enjoy,  and  with  these  the  evening  hap- 
pily closed. 

Atlantic  City  Meeting 

The  program  of  the  thirteenth  annual 
library  meeting,  to  be  held  as  usual  at 
Atlantic  City,  March  19-29.  is  as  follows : 

Address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Franklin  B. 
Stoy  of  Atlantic  City. 

Popular  education  in  literature.  Professor 
Stockton  Axon,  Princeton  university. 

What  the  municipality  expects  in  return 
for  the  money  appropriated  for  library  pur- 
poses,  E.   L.  Katzenbach. 

The  Celtic  revival,  Dr  Cornelius  Weygandt, 
University   of    Pennsylvania. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  books  and  library 
catalogs  in  normal  schools,  Ada  F.  Liveright, 
Pedagogical  library,  Philadelphia. 

The  experimental  temptation  of  the  at- 
tractive power  of  books  vs.  The  librarian's 
method,  Montrose  J.   Moses. 

Address,  Mary  W.  Plummer.  director  Pratt 
institute   library   schoo',   Brooklyn. 

Book  matters  at  home  and  abroad,  Dr  E. 
C.  Richardson.  Princeton  university. 

School  methods  and  library  work,  Dr 
George  Twitmycr,  superintendent  of  schoo's, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Chel- 
sea hotel  as  usual.  Special  excursion 
rates  will  be  offered  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 


Ontario   Libraxy  Association 
Meeting    of    1909 

The  executive  board  of  the  Ontario 
library  association  has  arranged  for  the 
ninth  annual  meeting,  April  12-13, 
1909.  The  following  tentative  program 
was   discussed   and  agreed   upon: 

Charging  system,  illustrated  from  public 
libraries  of  Toronto,  Chatham  and  Ottawa. 

The  workingman  and  the  library,  Inspec- 
tor Leavitt. 

Bookbinding,  Cedric  Chivers. 

Exhibit  of  Library  of  Congress  cards. 

Reference  work  in  the  Library,  W.  O.  Car- 
son, London;  L.  J.  Burpee,  Ottawa. 

It  was  agreed  to  try  to  secure  a 
prominent  librarian  from  the  United 
States  for  the  evening  speaker. 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
public  documents,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  group  the  public  libraries  of 
Ontario  into  several  divisions.  First, 
the  smaller  libraries  to  whom  only  a 
few  of  the  leading  publications  should 
be  sent ;  second,  a  section  of  the  larger 
libraries  to  whom  a  larger  number  of 
the  more  important  documents  might 
be  sent; and  third,  a  representative  li- 
brary in  each  county,  or  lifiraries  that 
have  buildings  of  their  own  and  have 
sufficient  space,  to  whom  all  the  pub- 
lications of  the  government  should  be 
sent.  A  committee  was  instructed  to 
prepare  such  a  list  and  will  report 
progress  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion  in   April. 


Secretary  Shcpard  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
announces  that  an  extra  supply  of  the 
Cleveland  volume  of  proceedings  has 
been  printed  to  answer  the  demand  from 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  papers  presented  at 
Cleveland  constitute  an  unusually  valua- 
ble contribution  to  educational  literature, 
and  should  be  easily  accessible  for  edu- 
cational people  everywhere.  The  vol- 
ume may  be  obtained  from  Secretary 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  for  $2. 
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A.  L.  A.  Constitution 

Feb.  8,  1909. 
To  PuDLic  Libraries: 

I  have  consulted  a  Massachusetts  law- 
yer in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
American  library  association.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  association  drop  its  pres- 
ent constitution  entirely  and  simply  add 
to  its  articles  of  incorporation,  given  be- 
low, certain  by-laws  similar  to  the  13 
suggestions  which  I  made  for  the  con- 
stitution, and  which  were  printed  in  the 
last  number  of  Public  Libraries. 

The  lawyer  says,  "Why  does  the  as- 
sociation want  a  constitution  ?  The  pres- 
ent one  reads  like  one  made  for  an  old- 
fashioned  temperance  or  debating  so- 
ciety. A  corporation  organized  as  this 
one  is  under  Massachusetts  statutes  sim- 
ply needs  by-laws." 

I  send  you  this  as  being  quite  in  line 
with  opinions  expressed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  that  we  have  en- 
meshed ourselves  long  enough  in  rules 
and  regulations.  Let  us  have  a  board 
of  directors,  who,  under  certain  general 
restrictions,  shall  run  the  institution. 

Charter. 

Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts. 

Be  it  known,  that  whereas  Justin  Winsor, 
C.  A.  Cutter,  Samuel  S.  Green,  James  L. 
Whitney,  Melvil  Dui,  Fred  B.  Perkins  and 
Thomas  W  Bicknell  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  intention  of  forming  a  cor- 
poration under  the  name  of  the  American 
library  association  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  library  interests  of  the  country 
by  exchanging  views,  reaching  conclusions 
and  inducing  cooperation  in  all  departments 
of  bibliothecal  science  and  economy;  by  dis- 
posing the  public  mind  to  the  founding  and 
improving  of  libraries;  and  by  cultivating 
good  will  among  its  own  members,  and  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  as  appeags  from  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  president,  treasurer  and  execu- 
tive board  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  . 
by  the  Commissioner  of  corporations,  arid 
recorded  in  this  office: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  B.  Peirce,  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, do  hereby  certify  that  said  Justin 
Winsor,  C.  A.  Cutter,  Samuel  S.  Green, 
James  L.  Whitney,  Melvil  Dui,  Fred  B.  Per- 
kins and  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  their  associ- 
ates and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and 


established  as,  and  are  hereby  made,  an  ex- 
isting corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
American  library  association,  with  the  powers, 
rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations, duties,  and  restrictions,  which  by 
law  appertain  thereto. 

Witness  my  official  signature  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  iMassachusetts,  hereunto  affixed,  this  tenth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.  (Signed)        Henry   B.   Peirce, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
J.  C.  Dana. 


A  Case  of  Discipline  Working 

A  small  boy  who  had  been  forbidden 
to  come  to  the  library  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  as  a  penalty  for  disorderly 
conduct  in  and  around  the  library,  sent 
the  following  note  at  the  expiration  of 
a  week: 
My  Dear  Miss  Brown: 

Please  excuse  me  for  being  so  noisy 
in  and  around  the  library.  I  am  very 
sorry.  But  when  the  ist  of  February 
comes  I  will  be  so  quiet  that  you  will 
want  me  here  all  the  time.  I  am  lone- 
some nights  after  supper.  So  when  I 
can  go  in  the  library  again  I  will  be 
quiet.  Yours  truly, 

Michael  Cohen. 


A    Comparison    in   Book   Circulation 

A  comparison  in  circulation  according 
to  population  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,,  for 
1908,  gives  the  following  figures: 

Population       Books  Lent 
in  1907  per 

City.  in  Thousands.        Capita. 

Boston   609  2.4 

Buffalo    400  3.19 

Cleveland    459  3.6 

Cincinnati    348  2.3 

Detroit    324  2.12 

Washington   313  1.5 

Baltimore   561  1.22 

Indianapolis   233  2.1 1 

Seattle   200  2.25 

Jersey   City    243  2. 

Kansas   City    185  1.5 

Los  Angeles   263  2.22 

Milwaukee   326  2.14 

Minneapolis    286  2.11 

St   Paul    211  1.43 

Pittsburg 376  1.7 

Providence   208  0.6 

Newark     300  2.83 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie    library   of   Atlanta 

In  Xovember  Miss  Rankin  made  a 
trip  East,  visiting  many  libraries  and 
three  schools  —  Pratt  institute,  Drexel 
institute,  and  the  New  York  State  library 
school.  The  object  of  the  trip  was  to 
study  methods  in  the  various  libraries 
as  well  as  to  attend  some  of  the  lectures 
in  the  Hbrary  schools. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  birth 
of  a  son  on  January  i8  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Max  F.  Rowland  of  Boston.  Mrs  How- 
land  was  Anne  Wallace  before  her  mar- 
riage. 

Notes  of  graduates 

Claire  Moran,  class  of  1907,  has  left 
library  work  and  has  entered  the  con- 
vent at  Washington,  Ga. 

Alberta  Malone,  class  of  1908,  is  or- 
ganizing the  library  of  the  Woman's 
college  of  Meridian,  Miss. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  birth 

of  a  daughter  to  Mr   and   Mrs  Albert 

Adams.     Mrs   Adams    was    before   her 

marriage  Hortense  Home,  class  of  1907. 

Julia  Rankin,  Director. 

Training   school   for  children's    librarians 
Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh 

Henry  E.  Legler,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  free  library  commission,  gave 
the  following  lectures  to  the  training 
school  of  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh, 
the  first  week  in  February : 

History  and  scope  of  library  commis- 
sions, Before  there  were  printed  books. 
Cradle  books  and  their  fellows,  Guten- 
berg and  those  who  followed,  Daye  to 
Franklin — Private  and  modern  presses, 
Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
others ;  Children's  books — In  the  land  of 
Make-believe,  North  American  Indian 
folklore. 

Mr  Legler 's  lecture  on  Indian  folk- 
lore was  thrown  open  to  an  audience  of 
400  boys,  who  heartily  appreciated  the 
many  interesting  stories  he  told,  and  the 
lantern  slide  illustrations  showing  the 
homes,  manners  and  customs  and  myths 
of  the  red  Indians. 


Drexel    institute 

'  Montrose  J.  Moses  on  January  1 1  lec- 
tured to  the  class  on  "Social  forces  in 
children's  literature,"  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  before  the  Pennsylvania 
library  club  on  "The  experimental  temp- 
tation, or  the  attractive  power  of  books." 
continuing  the  subject  of  children's  read- 
ing. 

Arne  Kildal  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress lectured  on  January  25  on  "Nor- 
way and  Norwegian  libraries." 

Arthur  L.  Bailey,  librarian  of  the  Wil- 
mington iilstitute  free  library,  on  Febru- 
ary I  gave  the  class  a  helpful  talk  on 
bookbinding. 

The  students  also  attended  the  lecture 
given  at  the  institute  January  7  by  Gar- 
rett P.  Serviss  on  the  Shakspere  coun- 
try. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  picture  bulletins 
was  held  early  in  February. 

Sarah  Askew,  organizer  for  the  Free 
library  commission  of  New  Jersey,  ad- 
dressed the  school  on  February  8.  Her 
subject  was  'The  work  of  an  organizer.'* 
Alice  B.  Kroeger. 

University  of  Illinois 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
past  two  years,  the  members  of  the  se- 
nior class  have  been  assigned  for  a  month 
of  field  work  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Illinois,  as  follows: 

Jacksonville,  Helen  Ervin;  Galesburg, 
Jennie  Craig  and  Mabel  Saemann ; 
Bloomington,  Withers  free  library,  Leo- 
nora Perry ;  Decatur,  Ella  Mclntire ; 
Danville.  Elizabeth  Ritchie ;  Joliet,  Norah 
McNeill :  Oak  Park,  Clara  Touzalin  and 
Myrtle  Knepper ;  Evanston,  Inez  Sachs : 
Rockford,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Mary  Bige- 
low :  University  of  Illinois,  Mabel  Jones. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  week  of 
apprentice  work,  the  members  of  the 
class  will  meet  in  Chicago  for  a  week's 
visit  among  the  libraries,  bookstores  and 
binderies  of  Chicago  and  the  suburbs. 

During  the  month  of  January  Mrs 
Salome  Cutter  Fairchild  gave  four  lec- 
tures. She  spoke  on  the  Duties  of  the 
librarian.  Presidents  of  t^'^e  A.  L.  A.  (il- 
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lustrated),  Development  of  the  library 
movement  in  the  United  States  (illus- 
trated), and  The  librarian's  reading. 
The  members  of  the  school,  faculty  and 
library  staff  had  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing Mrs  Fairchild  in  an  informal  social 
way  at  two  teas  given  during  her  brief 
visit,  one  by  her  hostess,  Mrs  Joel  Steb- 
bins  (May  L.  Prentiss,  1901,  N.  Y.,  S. 
L.  S.),  and  a  second  one  by  the  Library 
club  at  the  home  of  Miss  Price. 

The  marriage  of  Edith  L.  Spray,  1907, 
and  Fred  Sawyer,  U.  of  L,  1904,  was 
celebrated  at  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  on 
February  6.  ^Ir  and  Mrs  Sawyer  will 
live  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  school  has  received  recently  a 
bibliography  of  Marcus  Whiteman,  com- 
piled by  C.  \V.  Smith,  B.  L.  S.,  1905, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  bibliography  contains 
62  pages  and  appears  as  a  Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  entitled 
University  studies  no.  2. 

Frances  Simpson. 

New   York   state    library 

The  special  course  in  Children's  work, 
consisting  of  11  lectures,  by  E.  H.  An- 
derson, Frances  J.  Olcott,  Clara  W.  Hunt 
and  Annie  T.  Eaton,  will  be  given  Feb- 
ruary 27-March  10. 

The  four  following  lectures,  by  out- 
side librarians,  have  recently  been  given 
before  the  school: 

January  15-16.  Two  lectures  on  Ad- 
ministration of  large  libraries,  by  Frank 
P.  Hill  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

January  20.  Norway  and  Norwegian 
libraries,  by  Arne  Kildal,  '07,  now  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

February  i.  Simmons  college  library 
school,  by  Mary  E.  Robbins,  '92,  director 
Simmons  college  library  school. 

Mr  Hiirs  lectures  included  many 
points  in  administration  as  successfully 
practiced  in  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  were  Staff 
organization,  Cooperation  of  depart- 
ments, and  Library  finances. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  the  class  of 


1909  for  their  graduation  bibliographies 
are  as  follows: 

Linn  R.  Blanchard,  English  fiction 
dealing  with  stage  life  (selected  anno- 
tated list) ;  Helen  Coffin,  Index  to  New 
York  state  documents,  1777- 1830;  Flor- 
ence B.  Gray,  American  colonial  furni- 
ture ;  Gertrude  E.  Phipps,  English  cathe- 
drals; a  popular  treatment;  George  F. 
Strong,  Jane  Austen ;  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
Trades  and  manufactures ;  Mabel  Z.  Wil- 
son, Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

Pratt   Institute 

The  list  of  lecturers  to  date  (Febru- 
ary 2)  is  as  follows: 

Miss  W.  L.  Taylor,  on  November  11, 
on  the  Work  of  the  information  desk. 

W.  H.  Brett,  on  December  i,  on  the 
Cleveland  public  library,  with  stereop- 
ticon  views. 

J.  C.  Dana,  on  January  8,  on  Printing. 

Dr  S.  G.  Ayres  of  Drew  seminary,  on 
January  12,  on  Theological  libraries. 

Arne  Kildal,  on  January  22,  on  Nor- 
way and  Norwegian  libraries. 

Ida  Mendenhall,  on  January  26,  on 
Library  instioiction  in  the  normal  school. 

Mary  E.  Hall,  on  February  2,  on  the 
Work  of  the  high  school  librarian. 

Lectures  planned  for  the  future  are  on : 

February  9,  by  Louise  Hinsdale,  on 
The  town  library. 

February  16,  by  Caroline  M.  Hewins, 
on  A  child  and  her  book. 

February  23,  by  Mrs  Adelaide  Maltby. 
on  The  city  child  and  the  library. 

March  2,  by  Clara  Hunt,  on  The  prin- 
ciples of  book  selection  for  children. 

March  9,  by  Sarah  B.  Askew,  on  the 
Work  of  the  organizer. 

IMarch  16,  by  J.  L  Wyer,  jr,  on  United 
States  documents. 

April  2,  at  Washington.  D.  C,  by  W. 
D.  Johnston,  on  The  contribution  of 
local  libraries  to  national  bibliography. 

April  6  and  13,  by  Isabel  E.  Lord,  on 
Book-buying. 

April  20,  by  E.  H.  Anderson,  on  the 
new  building  of  the  New  York  public 
library. 

IMay  3.  by  Alice  Tyler,  two  lectures 
on  Library  commissions  and  their  work. 
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Since  the  last  report,  the  class  of  1909 
has  organized  and  elected  its  officers, 
Julius  Lucht,  president,  and  Minnie  W. 
Leatherman,  secretary-treasurer.  It  has 
taken  part  in  the  two  annual  functions 
of  the  Graduates'  association,  the  first 
term  reception  and  the  January  luncheon, 
and  has  attended  nearly  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Long  Island  and  New  York 
library  clubs.  At  the  luncheon,  the  as- 
sociation welcomed  Mr  and  Mrs  E.  H. 
Anderson  as  its  guests,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  some  practical 
rcmarfts  from  the  former.  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  preceding  the  luncheon,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Ruth  S.  Grannis,  librarian  of  the 
Grolier  club;  vice-president,  Mrs  Flora 
de  Gogorza  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary; secretary,  Julia  Wheelock  of  the 
Pratt  institute  library;  treasurer,  Julia 
M.  Carter    of    the    New    York    public 

library. 

Movements  of  graduates 

Elsie  Adams  ('98)  has  returned  from 
California  much  improved  in  health  ana 
has  entered  the  Normal  college  library. 
New  York,  as  assistant. 

Alice  Cole  ('06)  has  been  appointed 
indexer  in  the  reference  department  of 
the  New  York  public  library. 

Marion  Cowell  ('08)  entered  the  li- 
brary of  the  Engineering  societies,  New 
York,  in  November. 

Maude  Derickson  C02)  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
library  for  reasons  of  health. 

H.  H.  B.  Meyer  ('02)  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  chief  bibliographer. 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mary  Parker  ('98)  resigned  the  libra- 
rianship  of  the  Elyria  (O.)  public  li- 
brary, and  has  entered  the  filing  depart- 
ment of  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  office,  New 
York. 

Elizabeth  Renninger  ('96)  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Far  Rockaway 
branch,  Queens  Borough  library. 

Elizabeth  SherwOod  ('07)  was  ap- 
pointed cataloger  in  the  Hbrary  of  the 
Department  of  agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Frieda  Simshauser  ('08)  is  in  the 
Public  library  of  Philadelphia. 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 

Western    Reserve   university 

A  temporary  change  in  the  faculty  was 
made  necessary  January  i  by  the  illness 
of  Miss  Barden,  who  has  for  two  years 
been  assistant  at  the  school.  The  school 
regrets  very  much  the  necessity  for  Miss 
Barden's  withdrawal,  as  she  has  made 
a  large  place  for  herself  by  her  able 
work  and  pleasant  personality,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  her  absence  will  need  to  be 
only  a  temporary  one.  The  school  is 
very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  as 
Miss  Barden*s  substitute  Thirza  Grant 
of  the  class  of  '08.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  courtesy  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  upon  whose  staff  Miss 
Grant  has  been  since  graduating. 

The  course  in  children's  work  under 
Miss  Power  and  Miss  Burnite,  which  is 
being  given  through  January  and  Febru- 
ary, has  been  somewhat  enlarged  this 
year.  One  of  the  new  features  in  the 
course  is  the  picture  bulletin  work,  which 
was  formerly  given  in  the  library  organ- 
ization course. 

Elizabeth  Griffin,  for  the  past  two 
years  instructor  at  the  school  in  book- 
binding and  repair,  was  married  on  Jan- 
uary 16  to  Samuel  H.  West -of  Colum- 
bus, O. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  8,  Mr 
Brett,  Miss  Eastman,  the  merribers  of 
the  Cleveland  public  library  board  and 
the  staff  of  the  Woodland  library  gave 
a  reception  at  the  Woodland  branch  li- 
brary to  the  staff  of  the  public  library 
and  the  Library  school.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  a  musical  program 
was  given  in  the  auditorium  by  several 
members  of  the  staff;  following  this  a 
delicious  collation  was  served.  The  al- 
ways attractive  branch  was  made  still 
more  beautiful  by  very  tasteful  decora- 
tions in  yellow,  and  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able evening  was  spent. 

The  Library  school  class  was  very  in- 
formally entertained  Saturday  evening, 
January  16,  at  the  Perkins  children's  H- 
brarv  bv  ^[iss  Power  and  Miss  Bumite. 
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Chicago— The  Chicago  library  club  was 
ihe  guest  of  the  Chicago  historical  so- 
ciety on  the  evening  of  its  February 
meeting,  to  celebrate  the  Lincoln  anni- 
versary. An  address  was  given,  most 
entertainingly,  by  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr  on 
personal  reminiscences  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  a  large  company.  The  Chicago 
historical  society  probably  has  the  larg- 
est collection  of  Lincoln  relics  in  the 
country.  Its  large  collection  of  original 
manuscripts  was  reinforced  by  many 
loans  from  Robert  T.  Lincoln's  personal 
collection.  Caroline  Mcllvaine,  libra- 
rian of  the  society,  arranged  the  display. 

District  of  Coiumbia— The  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Library  associa- 
tion was  held  January  13,  at  the  Public 
library,  with  an  attendance  of  about  80. 
The  election  of  the  following  memberr, 
was  announced :  Mabel  Archibald  of  the 
Public  library;  Harriet  W.  Sewall,  Li- 
brary of  the  Department  of  agriculture ; 
Marion  Wakely,  Document  library ;  Mar- 
guerite C.  Wright,  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Edith  A.  Wright,  Library  of  Bu- 
reau of  education. 

Stevenson's  library 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Saiford  read  the  paper 
for  the  evening,  'The  library  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson." 

Lieut.  Safford  began  his  paper  with 
an  account  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  his  admired  author  and 
his  growing  interest  and  love  as  he  came 
to  know  them  more  and  more.  He  told 
how,  on  a  visit  to  Samoa,  he  went,  as 
to  a  shrine,  to  the  grave  of  Stevenson  on 
Mount  Vaea,  and  to  the  house  in  which 
he  spent  his  last  years.  His  great  in- 
terest became  known  to  E.  W.  Gurr, 
solicitor  for  Mrs  Stevenson,  and  who 
had  been  authorized  to  sell  a  part  of  the 
author's  library,  which  had  been  packed 
in  boxes  and  stored  in  a  small  carpenter 
shop.  Mr  Gurr,  deeming  the  opportu- 
nity favorable,  set  a  day  for  their  sale. 
Lieut.  Safford  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  greater  portion  Among  the 
books  were  some  that  had  been  owned 
by  Stevenson's  father  and  grandfather. 


by  his  mother  and  by  others  near  to  him. 
Others  had  inscriptions  by  friends  and 
by  authors  from  whom  he  had  received 
them. 

Dumas'  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  which 
Stevenson  read  again  and  again,  a  lit- 
tle black  book,  *'a  crib  to  Phaedo,"  as. 
a  note  on  its  flyleaf  informs  us,  bearing 
the  title,  Plato's  apology  of  Socrates,  the 
Crito  and  Phaedo,  together  with  many 
paper-backed  French  books  with  green, 
orange  and  yellow  covers,  various 
Bohn's  translations  and  the  like,  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  to  Colvin,  and  others 
were  also  in  the  lot.  Burton's  History 
of  Scotland  was  there,  and  Veitch,  His- 
tory and  poetry  of  the  border,  and  other 
works  on  Scotland,  read  as  source  books 
for  the  Romantic  history  of  the  High- 
lands, planned  by  him,  but  never  writ- 
ten. There  were  guide  books  of  the 
Cevennes  region,  with  maps,  and  Pey- 
rat's  Pasteurs  du  Desert,  throwing  inter- 
esting light  on  the  journey  chronicled  in 
'Travels  with  a  donkey."  A  Chaucer, 
Bohn's  Homer,  Jamieson's  Etymological 
dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  and 
other  books,  with  numerous  underscor- 
ings  and  marked  passages,  revealed  often 
the  source  of  information  embodied  in 
his  books. 

The  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
books  to  this  country  was  not  wholly 
without  incident.  A  sudden  rainstorm 
in  the  harbor  of  Manila  came  very  near 
swamping  the  light  boat  in  which  they 
were  being  transferred  to  the  transport 
for  America.  But  they  escaped  this  peril 
and  were  safely  brought  to  this  country. 

Mr  Saflford  closed  with  a  paragraph 
from  Stevenson's  splendid  appreciation 
for  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

After  the  paper,  the  president,  in  be- 
half of  the  society,  thanked  Lieut.  Saf- 
ford for  his  very  interesting  paper.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  delight- 
fully spent  in  meeting  the  speaker  and 
in  examining  the  volumes  from  his  col- 
lection of  Stevensoniana  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Light  refreshments 
were  served  to  the  members  and  guests. 
Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  Sec'y. 
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Florida— The  annual  conference  of  the 
Florida  library  association  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Florida  educational 
association  conference,  at  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  Dec.  30-31,  1908.  There  are  so 
few  library  workers  in  the  state  that  an 
independent  session  is  not  yet  practica- 
ble. 

Addresses  before  the  Educational  as- 
sociation were  delivered  by  W.  D.  Cam 
of  Ocala,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Marion  county,  who  will  represent  his 
county  at  the  next  session  of  the  state 
legislature  on  the  subject,  **Some  needed 
library  legislation  for  Florida,"  and  by 
Mary  W.  Apthorp,  librarian  of  the  State 
college  for  women,  Tallahassee,  on  the 
subject,  '^Reference  work  with  college 
students." 

At  the  business  session  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Mary  W.  Apthorp,  li- 
brarian State  college  for  women,  Talla- 
hassee; vice-president,  M.  B.  Hadley, 
librarian  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville; secretary  and  treasurer,  Mollie  B. 
Gibson,  children's  librarian.  Public  li- 
brary, Jacksonville. 

Indiana—  The  January  meeting  of  the 
Indianapolis  library  club  was  held  in 
the  Public  library,  which  was  pret- 
tily decorated  with  flowers  for  the 
occasion.  The  entire  evening  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  "Who's  Who." 
Three-minute  talks  were  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  club  members,  telling  of  a  num- 
ber of  former  and  present  leaders  in  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  something  as  to  what  they 
contributed  to  the  A.  L.  A.  and  library 
work  in  general.  Leaders  in  the  A.  L. 
A.  who  were  considered  were  Dr  Melvil 
Dewey,  C.  A.  Cutter,  Dr  W.  F.  Poole, 
Justin  Winsor,  John  Cotton  Dana,  Caro- 
line M.  Hewins  and  Ainsworth  Spofford. 
Indiana  has  contributed  much  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  through  several  prominent 
workers,  and  the  work  of  these  was 
spoken  of  also.  They  included  Dr  J.  S. 
Billings,  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  Anderson  Hopkins,  Mary  E. 
Ahern  and  W.  E.  Henry.     Those   who 


spoke  during  the  evening  were  Carrie  E. 
Scott,  Mary  Zollinger,  Otis  Green,  Ber- 
tha Carter,  Florence  Jones,  Merica 
Hoagland,  Ella  Saltmarsh  and  D.  C. 
Brown. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Sec'y. 

Massachusetts — The  winter  (sixty- 
ninth)  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  li- 
brary club  was  held  at  Boston,  January 
21-22. 

The  session  opened  on  Thursday 
morning  with  a  book  talk,  consisting  of 
five-minute  discussions  of  recent  impor- 
tant and  doubtful  books.  Mr  Carter  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  fine  arts  dis- 
cussed notable  titles.  Mr  Carter  said 
there  were  three  books  which  every  li- 
brary should  have :  namely,  Noyes,  "The 
gate  of  appreciation,"  which  gives  the 
origin  and  significance  of  works  of  art; 
Hildebrand,  **The  problem  of  form  in 
painting  and  sculpture,"  and  Reinach, 
*' Apollo ;  or,  A  history  of  art  throughout 
the  ages."  Mr  Carter  then  mentioned 
the  following  titles,  giving  the  scope  and 
value  of  each:  The  "Klassiker  der 
kunst"  series,  consisting  mainly  of  ex- 
cellent plates,  valuable  to  libraries  which 
cannot  afford  photograph  collections; 
"Italia  artistica,"  in  40  v.,  well  illustrated 
and  useful  to  travel  clubs;  the  "Con- 
noisseur's library,"  good  for  jewelry, 
and  "Men  and  fashions  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  which  the  author  intended  as 
a  history  of  costume,  but  which,  because 
of  its  reproductions  of  good  pictures,  is 
really  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Grant  Allen's  "Evolution  of  Italian  art" 
was  recommended  for  the  popular  but 
not  for  the  scientific  library.  Other 
books  of  importance  were  Berenson's 
critical  works.  The  life  of  Whistler,  by 
Elizabeth  R.  and  Joseph  Pennell,  the 
special  number  of  the  "Studio"  devoted 
to  St  Gaudens,  and  La  Farge's  "Higher 
life  in  art." 

Miss  Prouty  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary spoke  on  Fairy  tales,  dividing 
them  into  two  classes,  originals  and  col- 
lections. The  collections  are  now  in 
preponderance.    These  are  to  be  judged 
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by  what  stories  they  include,  what  ver- 
sions of  these  stories  they  give,  and  the 
general  make-up  of  the  book.  The  fol- 
lowing titles  were  mentioned  as  being 
especially  good :  namely,  "The  children's 
hour,"  Vol.  I,  edited  by  Eva  March 
Tappan,  containing  besides  the  old  stand- 
ard fairy  tales,  stories  from  India  and 
Chinese  tales;  the  old  familiar  versions 
are  given,  and  the  make-up  of  the  book 
is  good;  *Tirelight  stories,*'  by  Carolyn 
Bailey,  good  for  very  small  children; 
"The  children's  treasure  trove  of  pearls," 
edited  by  Mary  W.  Tileston;  "Mother 
Goose  village,"  by  Madge  Bigham,  and 
VVilspn's  "Myths  of  the  red  children," 
good  for  the  children  reading  Hiawatha 
for  the  first  time.  Faint  praise  was 
given  to  the  Oak  tree  collection,  and  to 
"Magic  casements,"  edited  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nori  Archibald 
Smith.  The  latter  contains  good  fairy 
stories,  but  the  children  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  no  pictures  and 
that  it  "looks  hard." 

Dr  Robert  P.  Bigelow  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology  spoke  of 
the  methods  employed  in  selecting  tech- 
nical books  for  the  institute.  The  pro- 
fessor at  the  head  of  each  department 
is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  books 
on  his  subject.  The  librarian,  however, 
from  lists  of  books  received  and  from 
technical  periodicals  picks  out  titles 
which  seem  to  him  desirable  and  sends 
them  with  data  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments for  approval.  Dr  Bigelow 
spoke  of  the  periodicals  Science  and 
Nature  as  being  especially  useful  for  re- 
views. 

Katherine  P.  Loring  then  gave  in  a 
few  words  her  opinion  of  Locke's 
"Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne,"  saying: 
"The  book  is  fairly  well  written  and  con- 
structed and  the  moral  is  all  right,  but 
one  has  to  go  through  a  good  deal  of 
dirt  to  get  to  it."  Miss  Loring  strongly 
advised  every  librarian  not  to  buy  the 
book. 

"The  forewarners,"  by  Giovanni  Cona, 
was  the  next  book  under  discussion. 
Miss  Rabardy  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 


gave  an  outline  of  the  story.  The  book 
is  gloomy  and  depressing  in  the  extreme, 
and  Miss  Rabardy  said  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  it  had  made  such  a 
stir  in  Italy  and  in  England  when  pub- 
lished in  the  "Nuova  antologia." 

Frank  H.  Whitmore  of  the  Brockton 
public  library  spoke  on  "The  secret 
agent"  and  "A  point  of  honor,"  by  Jo- 
seph Conrad.  These  books  are  below 
the  standard  of  the  author's  other  works. 
"The  secret  agent"  is  unpleasant,  the 
last  third  distinctly  forbidding;  "A point 
of  honor"  is  rather  trivial,  and  is  treated 
with  too  heavy  a  hand,  but  because  of 
their  literary  finish  Mr  Conrad's  books 
are  all  above  the  average.  No  writer  in 
England  or  America  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  style  of  Pater.  Mr  Con- 
rad's books  belong  in  a  library  of  any 
size. 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  jr,  of  Boston 
spoke  on  "The  United  States  as  a 
world  power,"  by  Prof.  Archibald  Gary 
Coolidge.  Mr  Coolidge  said  in  part: 
"Not  often  does  a  work  by  a  Massachu- 
setts man  appear  in  Berlin  and  Paris  at 
the  same  time  as  in  London  and  New 
York.  The  United  States  as  a  world 
power  is  a  subject  of  such  interest  that 
the  volume  was  reviewed  in  Mexico  be- 
fore it  appeared  on  our  shelves  in  Bos- 
ton. This  shows  that  the  subject  is 
actually  of  greater  moment  outside  of 
America  than  here.  On  the  cover  of  the 
Paris  edition  there  are  advertised  eight 
volumes  having  direct  reference  to  the 
same  subject.  The  book  gives  the  points 
of  view  on  questions  on  which  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power  is  interested, 
and  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  each  of  the  great  powers. 

Miss  Henry  of  the  Attleborough  pub- 
lic library  spoke  on  "First  and  last 
things,"  by  H.  G.  Wells.  Miss  Henry 
found  Mr  Wells  amateurish,  unconvinc- 
ing and  ineffective.  "The  book  is  a 
striving  for  effect  and  not  a  contribution 
to  the  subjects  which  it  discusses.  The 
chapter  on  Christianity  alone  would  de- 
bar it  from  purchase  by  any  library." 

The  works  of    Prof.  James    Hervey 
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Hyslop  were  discussed  by  Mary  L. 
lamprey,  of  the  Ames  free  library,  North 
Easton.  Miss  Lamprey  said  that  it  is 
well  for  even  a  small  library  to  have  one 
or  two  books  on  psychical  research,  and 
that  Prof.  Hyslop's  are  desirable,  as  they 
attempt  to  explain  psychic  phenomena 
by  known  laws.  Miss  Lamprey  espe- 
cially recommended,  "Psychical  research 
and  the  resurrection,"  "The  borderland 
of  psychical  research*'  and  ^'Science  and 
a  future  life.'' 

"Ja9k's  reference  book"  was  then 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  club  by  Dr 
Wilson.  The  book  is  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Jack  for  $i,  and  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information. 

An  amusing  poem,  "Public  docu- 
ments," by  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  was  read 
by  his  son. 

Discussion,  led  by  Dr  Wilson,  fol- 
lowed on  the  schedule  of  prices  charged 
by  the  Wilson  Company  for  the  Read- 
ers' Guide,  libraries  paying  $6,  $8,  $io 
and  $12  for  it,  according  to  the  number 
of  periodicals  taken,  and  the  income  of 
the  Hbrary. 

The  next  session  opened  with  a  paper 
by  Mrs  Margaret  Deland  on  "The 
change  in  the  feminine  ideal."*  Follow- 
ing Mrs  Deland's  paper  there  was  a 
round  table,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Robbins  of  Simmons  college.  The 
following  topics  and  questions  were  dis- 
cussed :  Is  it  true  that  the  price  of  labor 
and  material  has  increased  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  add  five  cents  apiece  to  the 
price  of  binding  books?  Some  advice 
about  the  possibility  of  guarding  against 
the  mutilation  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines; Is  there  any  possible  use  for  old 
Readers'  Guides?  The  advisabiilty  of 
leaving  off  not  only  book  numbers,  but 
class  numbers  from  the  backs  of  books ; 
The  advisability  of  binding  periodicals 
which  have  no  indexes,  and  which  are 
not  indexed  in  the  periodical  indexes; 
How  valuable  do  small  libraries  find  the 
Library  Art  Club?  Methods  of  getting 
back  overdue  books  when  the  library 
messenger  has  been  unsuccessful. 

•See  page  89. 


The  meetings  of  the  day  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  at  6:15,  at  which  the 
attendance  was  172,  and  there  were 
many  bright  speeches.  Col.  Benton,  who 
represented  Mayor  Hibbard,  spoke  on 
the  position  of  trustees.  Other  speakers 
were:  William  C.  Lane,  librarian  of 
Harvard  university;  John  C.  Schwab, 
librarian  of  Yale  university;  Benjamin 
Goodridge,  Miss  Loring,  J.  Randolph 
Coolidge,  jr,  and  Gen.  Morris  Schaff, 
so  well  known  as  the  author  of  *The 
spirit  of  old  West  Point."  Sam  Walter 
Foss  read  an  original  poem. 

On  Friday  morning  it  was  voted  to 
hold  a  one-day  meeting  early  in  May  at 
some  place  not  far  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

The  question  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage  for  library  bulletins  was  then 
discussed.  It  was  stated  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  L.  A.  was  taking  up  the 
matter  with  the  postal  authorities ;  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  library 
club  to  cooperate  with  the  American  li- 
brary association  committee.  The  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed:  Wil- 
liam P.  Cutter  of  the  Forbes  library, 
Northampton;  Frederick  W.  Faxon  of 
the  Boston  Book  Company;  William  C. 
Lane  of  Harvard  university. 

Following  the  business  meeting  Albert 
Garvin,  warden  of  the  Connecticut  state 
prison  at  Wethersfield,  spoke  on  the 
work  of  libraries  in  public  institutions, 
including  prisons  and  asylums.  Mr 
Garvin  said : 

The  state  of  Connecticut  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  li- 
brary in  the  state  prison.  The  library 
contains  7000  v.,  31  per  cent  of  which 
is  fiction.  In  each  cell  of  the  prison 
there  is  a  library  catalog  and  a  slate 
on  which  names  of  books  desired  are 
written.  The  inmates  of  the  prison  read, 
during  the  past  year,  an  average  of  45 
books  each.  The  following  books  were 
especially  popular:  The  life  of  Jerry 
McAuley,  taken  out  26  times  in  the  past 
18  months;  The  life  of  Helen  Keller, 
taken  out  22  times ;  The  life  of  Lincoln, 
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taken  out  19  times,  and  The  life  of  Mc- 
Kinley,  17  times.  Smith's  "Training  for 
citizenship"  was  read  33  times,  and 
Roosevelt's  "Hunting  trips  of  a  ranch- 
man" 20  times.  Lord's  "Beacon  lights  of 
history"  was  read  71  times,  while  Park- 
man's  works  were  untouched.  Shake- 
speare was  very  popular,  but  no  one 
wanted  Shelley,  Cooper,  Coleridge  or 
Mrs  Browning. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board, 
held  at  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was 
voted  to  send  to  the  Boston  Herald  the 
following  communication : 

The  executive  board,  representing  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  library  club, 
wishes  to  thank  the  Boston  Herald  for  dis- 
continuing the  colored  supplement  to  the 
Sunday   edition   of   the   Herald. 

Colored  supplements  have  long  offended 
public  taste,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Herald 
in  doing  away  with  such  an  objectionable 
feature  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  newspapers  will  follow  this  lead. 
Gertrude  E.  Forrest^  Recorder. 

Montana — ^The  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  library  association  was  held 
in  Helena,  Dec.  28-29,  1908,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  teachers'  association. 

The  first  session  was  opened  by  words 
of  greeting  from  the  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  three  Helena 
libraries — the  public,  the  state  historical 
and  the  law  libraries.  The  speakers  out- 
lined the  development,  scope  and  ambi- 
tions of  their  respective  institutions.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Histor- 
ical society  of  this  state  was  incorporated 
only  two  months  aft^r  the  meeting  of 
the  first  legislature,  which  was  held  in 
Virginia  City,  December,  1864.  Its  first 
headquarters  were  at  Virginia  City.  Sub- 
sequently they  were  moved  to  Deer 
Lodge  and  then  to  Helena,  and  in  1893 
the  property  of  the  Historical  society 
came  under  the  control  of  the  state.  Dr 
C.  A.  Duniway,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  gave  a  very  delightful 
address  on  the  **Value  of  a  well-selected 
library."  An  informal  reception  was  held 
•  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  office  of  Librarian  Wil- 


liam S.  Bell  of  the  State  historical  li- 
brary. After  a  paper  by  Miss  McCord 
there  was  a  round  table  discussion,  led 
by  Miss  Buckhouse.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  members  of  the  association 
and  friends  were  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  Hon.  T.  J.  Walsh. 

The  last  session  was  opened  by  a  re- 
port of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Minne- 
tonka,  by  Miss  Sheriflf,  followed  by  a 
paper  by  Miss  Collins  on  "Library  ad- 
vertising," and  a  round  table,  led  by 
Miss  Stoddard. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  topics 
discussed  at  the  round  tables  were  the 
matters  of  Advertising  the  library.  In- 
creasing the  circulation  of  nonfiction, 
and  the  plan  of  attempting  to  have  the 
librarian  of  each  city  catalog  in  duplicate 
the  principal  newspaper  of  that  city  and 
send  the  duplicate  catalog  to  the  Histor- 
ical library  at  Helena. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following 
year  were:  President,  Elizabeth  L. 
Thomson,  Anaconda;  vice-president, 
William  S.  Bell,  Helena ;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mabel  Collins,  Billings. 

Tennessee — ^The  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Tennessee  library  association 
opened  on  Monday  evening,  January  11, 
with  a  beautiful  musical  and  reception, 
given  by  the  McDowell  club  at  the  Car- 
negie library.  About  350  guests  were 
present. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  Mayor  Brown 
of  Nashville  welcomed  the  delegates. 
He  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  work  the 
library  is  doing  for  Nashville  in  a  civic 
way. 

Supt.  Webber  of  the  city  schools  gave 
the  first  address,  pointing  out  what  a 
library  can  do  to  aid  the  schools,  stating 
that  if  the  school  taught  a  child  but  to 
read,  the  library  could  really  educate 
him. 

President  Baskette  of  the  Nashville 
library  board  responded  to  the  greetings 
and  told  of  the  work  the  Tennessee  li- 
brary association  is  attempting  to  do.    . 

Mrs  E.  G.  Buford  of  Buford  college 
gave  a  paper  on  *'A  liberal  education." 
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She  emphasized  the  Hbrary  as  a  very 
important  factor  in  liberal  education. 
Reports  on  library  work  in  colleges  for 
young  women  showed  that  these  special 
schools  are  taking  an  increased  interest 
in  library  work  as  careers  for  women. 
Instruction  along  library  lines  is  given 
in  five  schools  in  Tennessee. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
library  legislation  for  Tennessee.  Mrs 
W.  D.  Beard,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Federation  of  women's  clubs, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  a  library  commis- 
sion, pointing  out  the  necessity  of  state 
sanction  of  the  traveling  library  move- 
ment. A  very  considerable  discussion  by 
a  number  of  those  present  followed.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  ask  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  allowing  any  town  in  the 
state  to  tax  itself  for  maintaining  a  li- 
brary; a  law  for  the  usual  library  com- 
mission of  the  state,  and  a  bill  appro- 
priating $2500  for  the  state  library  to 
send  out  traveling  libraries  to  the  schools. 
A  legislative  committee  was  appointed. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  joint  session 
of  the  library  association  and  the  public 
school  officers*  association  was  held.  The 
keynote  of  the  meeting  was  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  branches  of  educational 
work — library  and  school.  President  G. 
H.  Baskette  of  Nashville  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, which  became  general  among 
the  teachers  and  the  librarians  present. 

Story  telling  was  the  next  theme  dis- 
cussed, from  the  two  points  of  view,  the 
story  hour  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
story  hour  in  the  public  library.  A  num- 
ber of  stories  were  told  by  various  peo- 
ple to  illustrate  the  points  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  Wednesday  morning  meeting  was 
a  library  round  table.  Cataloging  and 
the  library  records  were  discussed.  The 
subject  of  cataloging  magazines  and  ar- 
ranging mdexes  and  contents  was  dis- 
cussed by  L.  Lewis  of  Nashville  library. 
He  made  a  strong  plea  for  uniformity 
in  the  publication  of  magazine  indexes 
and  contents.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Tennessee  library 
association  earnestly  urges  that  the  American 


library  association  endeavor  to  induce  pub- 
lishers to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  pub- 
lishing the  contents  and  indexes  of  maga- 
zines so  as  to  facilitate  the  binding  of 
volumes  and  avoid  the  placing  of  indexes  in 
the  wrong  volumes,  or  the  delay  consequent 
upon  holding  volumes  from  the  bindery  until 
the  proper  indexes  have  been  received. 

Short  reports  concerning  library  move- 
ments in  the  state  were  given  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Paris,  Bell  Buckle,  Co- 
lumbia and  Sweetwater,  and  letters  from 
seven  other  towns  were  read  telling  of 
their  library  progress. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  G.  H.  Baskette,  Nash- 
ville, president ;  Charles  Johnston,  Mem- 
phis, first  vice-president ;  Mary  Skeffing- 
ton,  Nashville,  second  vice-president ; 
Margaret  Dunlap,  Chattanooga,  third 
vice-president;  Mary  Hannah  Johnson, 
Nashville,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Executive  committee— Jennie  Lauder- 
dale, Nashville,  chairman;  Mrs  W.  D. 
Beard,  Memphis;  Margaret  Dunlap, 
Chattanooga;  Prof.  Wharton  S.  Jones, 
Memphis. 

Legislative  committee — Mary  Hannah 
Johnson,  chairman ;  Mary  R.  Skeffington, 
Jennie  E.  Lauderdale,  Charles  D.  Johns- 
ton, G.  H.  Baskette. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Tennessee  library  asso- 
ciation and  the  Story  tellers*  league  was 
held.  It  proved  to  be  a  most  delightful 
and  instructive  occasion.  Miss  Will  Al- 
len Dromgoole,  Tennessee's  most  distin- 
guished writer,  gave  a  talk  on  'The  story 
writer  and  the  library,"  after  which  she 
told  some  darky  stories  most  charmingly. 
Helen  Wise  gave  an  address  on  "The 
story  tellers'  league  and  the  library,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion.  Stories 
were  told  by  Mrs  Anderson,  Miss  Oemig, 
Prof.  Jones  and  Mrs  Farabough. 

Many  present  this  year  pronounced 
the  meeting  the  most  helpful  and  inter- 
esting meeting  the  Tennessee  library  as- 
sociation had  held.  The  association  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  at  Chattanooga  in 
1910,  the  time  to  be  decided  by  the  ex- 
ecutive board. 

Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  Secy. 
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Vermont — The  Vermont  library  asso- 
ciation and  state  library  commission  held 
a  district  meeting  at  the  Cobleigh  library, 
Lyndonville,  Vt.,  January  28.  Elizabeth 
Hills,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
association,  had  charge  of  the  meeting, 
and  Mrs  Kate  Woods  Barney  of  Spring- 
field, first  vice-president,  presided  in  the 
-absence  of  the  president,  Frances  M. 
Pierce. 

Librarians,  trustees  and  educators 
were  invited  and  the  general  subject  was 
Work  with  schools.  Rev.  William  Slade 
of  Thetford  spoke  on  the  traveling 
library  in  the  country  school ;  Mrs  Abba 
Doten  Chamberlin  of  Pomfret  on  the 
preparation  of  books  for  school  libraries ; 
Delia  L  Griffin  of  St  Johnsbury  on 
nature  work  with  children;  Mrs  Mabel 
R.  Hovey  of  St  Johnsbury  on  children*? 
work  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  library; 
Mrs  C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  on  the 
value  of  periodicals. 

Interesting  discussions  followed  the 
papers,  and  announcements  were  made 
of  the  new  library  law  and  the  annual 
institute  for  librarians  which  is  to  be 
held  in  St  Johnsbury  this  year. 

Mrs  Theodore  N.  Vail  entertained 
the  visitors  at  dinner  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Universalist  church.  Tea  was  served 
at  the  librar)'  at  5  o'clock.  About  50 
were  in  attendance  and  the  day  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed    by  all. 

Illinois  Library  Association 
Appointment   of   committees 

The  members  of  the  association  are 
urged  to  communicate  with  any  of  the 
committee  members  in  regard  to  either 
subject. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Galesburg  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  library  association,  the  president 
has  appointed  the  following  committees : 

On  library  tax — H.  A.  Hutchinson, 
Oak  Park ;  H.  M.  Pindell,  Peoria ;  Reed 
Green,  Cairo. 

On  state  supervision  of  library  exten- 
sion— Andrew  Russel,  Jacksonville:  J. 
Lyon  Woodruff,  East  St  Louis;  W.  F. 
Bundy,  Centralia;  J.  H.  Freeman,  Au- 
rora; Anne  E.  Felt,  Galena. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

John  G.  Shedd,  general  manager  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  given 
$75>ooo  for  a  library  building  to  Alstead, 
N.  H.,  the  town  of  his  birth. 

Mary  E.  Macomber,  librarian  of  the 
Kellogg-Hubbard  library,  M  ontpelier, 
Vt..  died  February  11,  of  grip.  She  had 
been  connected  with  the  library  for  many 
years. 

Rose  Sherman  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  Radcliffe  library,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  succeed  Caroline  Farley,  who 
has  resigned  the  position.  Miss  Sher- 
man is  a  graduate  from  Radcliffe  college 
and  later  took  the  library  course  at  Sim- 
mons college.  She  was  librarian  for  a 
time  at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

The  annual  report  of  George  H.  Tripp, 
librarian  of  Public  library.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  states  that  the  most  important 
work  of  the  library  during  the  year  was 
the  introduction  of  books  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  of  the  public  schools,  128 
rooms  being  supplied  with  collections  of 
books,  from  40  to  50  in  number,  for  cir«- 
culation.  The  books  are  charged  by  the 
teachers  and  monthly  reports  are  ren- 
dered through  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  to  the  librarian. 
The  plan  has  been  gratifyingly  success- 
ful from  both  sides.  The  books  have 
been  sent  into  homes  which  the  library 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  and  many 
personal  letters  expressing  gratification 
have  been  received.  The  figures  of 
school  circulation,  105,030  V.,  show  the 
extent  of  the  work.  The  librarian  has 
given  a  course  of  talks  on  the  work  of 
the  library  and  the  normal  schools  in 
the  Harrington  school. 

Central  Atlantic 

S.  Augusta  Smith,  for  some  time  libra- 
rian of  the  Public'  library  of  Mt  Clair, 
N.  J.,  died  suddenly  February  5  of 
apoplexy. 

Frank  B.  Heckman,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia,   first    with    the    Germantown 
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branch  and  later  with  the  Wagner 
branch,  died  January  22^  at  57  years  of 
age. 

Rebecca  W.  Wright;  B.  L.  S.,  New 
Ybrk  '05,  has  gpne  to  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Pittsburgh  as  assistant  in  the 
Lawrenceville  branch. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania free  circulating  library  for  the 
blind  gives  16,297  books  circulated  by 
the  society,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  Dr  Moon  makes 
a  plea  for  assistance  in  raising  a  publi- 
cation fund  of  $100,000. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  states  that  3,869,172 
books  were  sent  to  the  homes  of  read- 
ers, a  considerable  increase  over  any 
previous  year;  number  of  borrowers, 
260,111.  Only  two  branches  have  not 
made  an  appreciable  gain  in  1908  over 
1907.  The  loss  in  one  case  was  due  to 
the  library  being  closed  for  five  weeks. 
During  the  year  74,771  v.  were  added  to 
the  library. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  1908,  gives  851,009  V. 
loaned  for  home  use  through  324  cen- 
ters, an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over 
1907,  with  142,493  V.  on  the  shelves. 
Gatherings  for  mutual  and  public  wel- 
fare and  improvement  to  the  number  of 
662,  with  an  attendance  of  22,106,  were 
held  in  the  library  building  during  1908, 
and  15  exhibits  with  an  attendance  of 
30,000.  Through  five  branches  249,- 
891  V.  were  lent,  an  increase  of  187  per 
cent  over  last  year.  The  increase  at  the 
main  library  was  seven  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  for  th'^  year  was 
$98,264. 

The  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  arranged  and  opened  a  technical  and 
scientific  department  on  the  second  floor, 
in  the  room  formerly  used  for  a'  read- 
ing room.  Books  on  science  in  all  its 
bearings  and  the  useful  arts,  together 
with  scientific  and  professional  period- 
icals and  trade  journals,  are  on  the 
shelves.  These,  6000  books  and  500 
periodicals,  arc  both  for  reference  and 


lending  every  day  in  the  week.  Tele- 
phone service  for  reference  questions 
and  for  borrowing  books  will  be  used. 
W.  B.  Morningstern  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  room,  assisted  by  Mrs  K.  .\i. 
Howze. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  successful 
work  carried  on  between  the  library  and 
the  schools.  Systematic  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  library  machinery  has 
been  given  to  groups  of  30  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  school  throughout  the  year. 
Noon-hour  talks  have  been  given  at  the 
factories  by  members  of  the  library 
staflF.  A  reading  club  is  conducted  by 
the  library.  The  books  issued  for  home 
use  were  144,243  v. 

McDevitt-Wilson  Company,  New  York 
city,  have  removed  their  quarters  to  the 
New  Hudson  .Terminal  building,  at  30 
Church  St.,  one  of  the  newest  and  largest 
buildings  in  New  York.  McDevitt-Wil- 
son Company  probably  has  one  of  the 
handsomest  stores  in  the  entire  building. 
It  is  several  times  as  large  as  the  old 
quarters  on  Barclay  st.,  and  much  more 
convenient  as  to  location  and  arrange- 
ment than  the  former  quarters.  The 
move  is  evidence  of  the  growth  of  their 
business,  which  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  satisfactory  service  to  their  customers. 

The  report  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
public  library  gives  the  circulation  for 
last  year  as  1,401,839  V.;  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library,  254,003 ;  number  of 
borrowers,  73,089,  and  31,876  children 
drawing  books  from  class  room  libra- 
ries in  the  public  schools  took  581,270 
books  for  home  use.  The  diction- 
ary catalog  has  been  completed.  It  is 
planned  to  make  a  dictionary  catalog 
for  the  books  in  the  reference  room 
and  also  one  for  the  circulating  depart- 
ment of  all  the  books  which  are  circu- 
lated. This  latter  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent ordinary  borrowers  from  being  dis- 
appointed when  they  ask  for  books 
which  are  in  the  catalog  but  which  do 
not  circulate  at  the    present    time.     A 
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revised  edition  of  the  catalog  of  books 
in  the  class  room  libraries  is  shortly  to 
be  published.  The  total  Expenditure  for 
the  year  was  $92,672. 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  public  library 
is  planning  for  1909  a  series  of  depart- 
mental libraries  on  subjects  of  particular 
local  interest.  The  departments  will  in- 
clude a  teacher's  library,  a  psychological 
library,  a  music  library  and  a  collection 
devoted  to  the  civil  war  and  its  inter- 
ests. It  is  probable  that  all  these  de- 
partments will  be  centralized  for  con- 
venience in  the  Montague  st.  branch. 
The  music  library  is  already  in  shape 
and  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  Mon- 
tague St.  branch.  The  teachers*  library 
will  be  collected  from  the  various 
branch  libraries,  brought  up  to  date  and 
made  one  of  the  most  reliable  reference 
departments  obtainable.  The  collection 
devoted  to  the  civil  war  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
private  library  of  the  late  F.  S.  Halli- 
day.  It  contains  about  4000  books  and 
pamphlets  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  New  York  state. 
Both  sides  of  the  civil  war  are  repre- 
sented and  many  photographs  and  plates 
are  included  in  it. 

Central 

Helen  B.  Gracie,  New  York  '98-'99, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  order 
department,  University  of  Illinois  library. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  the  Cin- 
cinnati public  library  $100,000  with 
which  to  build  three  new  library  build- 
ings. 

D.  Ashley  Hooker,  New  York  '06-7. 
has  been  engaged  as  assistant  in  the 
catalog  department  of  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library. 

Miranda  B.  Coon  of  Albion,  Wis., 
who  died  February  5,  left  Milton  (Wis.) 
college  a  farm  worth  $15,000  for  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  college  library. 

Ellen  True,  librarian  of  Wausau 
(Wis.)  public  library,  has  resigned  her 
position  on  account  of  ill  health.  She 
has  returned  to  her  home  in  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Lillian  C.  Kerr,  Drexel,  '06,  formerly 
cataloger  of  the  St  Joseph  (Mo.)  public 
library,  has  been  appointed  reference 
librarian,  to  succeed  Miss  Perry,  lately 
deceased. 

The  new  public  library  building  at 
Adrian,  Mich.,  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  February  5.  It  cost 
nearly  $30,000,  of  which  $27,500  was  a 
Carnegie  gift. 

Augustana  collegeat  Rock  Island,  111., 
has  received  a  gift  of  $100,000  for  a  new 
library  building.  This  building  will  form 
a  memorial  to  the  late  F.  C.  A.  Deuk- 
mann  and  his  wife  of  Rock  Island  from 
their  children. 

Maud  R.  MacPherson,  librariarr  of 
Watertown,  Wis.,  for  several  years  and 
a  well-known  Wisconsin  library  worker, 
has  resigned  her  position  to  go  to  Ho- 
quiam,  Wash.,  to  organize  its  library 
and  supervise  the  proposed  new  building. 

Mayor  Carl  C.  Anderson  of  Fostoria, 
O.,  also  congressman-elect,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  turn  his  salary  of 
$75  a  month  as  mayor,  and  enough  ad- 
ditional to  make  $1,000  at  the  expiration 
of  his  mayoralty  term,  over  to  the  pub- 
lic library. 

The  Public  library  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  is 
free  to  the  public,  but  is  supported  by 
private  donations.  It  was  opened  July 
I,  1908.  The  circulation  for  the  six 
months  was  2467  v.  Frances  Watson  is 
librarian  and  Mrs  D.  R.  Kerr,  president 
of  the  library  board. 

The  fund  for  the  proposed  Harper 
Memorial  library  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  been  completed. 
The  friends  of  the  university  raised 
$200,000,  and  to  this  John  D.  Rockefeller 
has  agreed  to  add  $600,000.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  placed  on  the  south  part  of 
the  main  campus,  facing  the  Rlidway, 
at  the  center  of  the  notable  group  of 
buildings  on  that  side  of  the  university 
grounds. 

The  St  Louis  mercantile  library  asso- 
ciation reports  a  total  membership  of 
3799   and   an   attendance   for   the    year 
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of  202,400  in  304  open  clays;  a  circula- 
tion of  133,970  V.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $61,808  and  the  expenditures 
$56,772.  During  the  year  445  new 
members  were  added  and  524  member- 
ships were  lost.  The  circulation  was 
3060  less  than  for  1907,  the  loss  being 
entirely  in  the  fiction  department.  The 
issue  in  the  other  departments  was 
larger  than  ever. 

St  Louis  public  library  will  move,  in 
March,  from  its  present  quarters,  where 
it  has  been  for  more  than  10  years,  to 
a  seven-story  building  on  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  St  Charles  sts.,  separated  only 
by  an  alley  and  Ninth  st.  from  the  build- 
ing it  now  occupies.  The  lease  is  for 
two'  years,  by  which  time  it  is  believed 
the  new  central  library  building  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

In  the  new  quarters  the  delivery  room 
will  be  on  the  ground  floor.  Besides 
this,  the  ground  floor  will  have  the  open 
shelf  rooms.  The  second  floor  will  con- 
tain the  portion  of  the  circulating  col- 
lection for  which  there  is  no  room  on 
the  ground  floor;  the  administrative  of- 
fices also  will  be  on  the  second  floor. 
The  third  floor  will  be  given  up  to  the 
children's  reading  rooms  and  the  collec- 
tion of  juvenile  books  for  library  use. 
The  fourth  floor  will  be  the  general  ref- 
erence room  and  the  fifth  floor  the 
periodical  room.  The  catalog  rooms  will 
be  either  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  floor. 

Three  fast  elevators  and  two  stair- 
ways will  supply  access  to  the  upper 
floors.  The  building  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  fire-escapes.  The  library 
will  pay  for  the  new  quarters,  with  light, 
heating  and  power  furnished,  a  rental 
of  $17,000  a  year.  The  library  will  move 
one  department  at  a  time  so  that  the 
service  will  be  uninterrupted. 

South 

Elizabeth  Van  Hoevenberg  (Pratt, 
94)  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Charleston   (S.  C.)   museum. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Dr  P.  E.  Hines 

•  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  given  his  medical 

library  of  1000  v.  to  the  State  university. 


Frances  Nimmo  Green  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Public  library  ai 
Birmingham,  Ala.  The  library  will  be 
reorganized  and  opened  for  use  by 
July  I. 

A  bill  providing  for  state  supervision 
of  library  extension  is  before  the  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina,  and  is  being 
supported  by  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  state. 

Through  the  influence  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  full  amount  for  the 
erection  of  a  library  building  at  Mound 
Bayou,  Miss.  The  site  has  already  been 
secured  and  an  early  erection  of  the 
building  will  follow. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Cossitt 
library,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  shows  a  total 
issue  for  the  year  of  146,605  V.,  65  per 
cent  of  which  was  fiction ;  volumes  on 
the  shelves,  37,415.  Collections  of  books 
were  lent  to  the  schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Sunday  schools  and  several  homes  for 
indigent  people. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rosenberg 
library  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  gives  the  cir- 
culation for  1908  as  66,014  V.;  borrow- 
ers, 7379;  books  on  the  shelves,  28,603, 
exclusive  of  public  documents  and  the 
books  in  the  colored  branch.  Several 
exhibits  were  held  in  the  library  during 
the  year.  The  lecture  course  was  con- 
tinued during  1908  with  increased  inter- 
est and  success. 

Pacific  coast 
The  Pacific  university,  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.,  has  been   pledged  $10,000   for    a 
library  by  the  Misses  Failing  of  Por^ 
land,  oh  condition  that  $20,000  additional 
is  subscribed. 

The  Public  library  of  Alameda,  Cal., 
has  just  opened  a  smoking  room  for  the 
public.  This  new  department  will  be 
opened  every  evening  between  six  and 
nine  o'clock. 

The  Public  library  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
has  instituted  a  department  in  which  will 
be  kept  for  pi,iblic  reference,  copies  of  all 
the  bills  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
of  Washington. 
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Foreign 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
\'ictoria,  Australia,  gives  the  accessions 
as  174,817  V.;  86  traveling  libraries  sent 
out,  distributed  9367  v. 

John  Ballinger,  for  many  years  the 
efficient  librarian  of  the  Cardiff  public 
libraries,  was  the  recipient  on  Dec.  30, 
1908,  of  a  complimentary  meeting  of  the 
officials  of  the  Cardiff  Corporation  and 
the  staff  of  the  libraries. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  saying  good-by 
to  Mr  Ballinger  prior  to  his  going  to 
Aberystwyth  to  assume  his  new  position 
as  chief  librarian  of  the  Welsh  national 
library.  A  silver  tea  and  coffee  service, 
appropriately  engraved,  was  presented  to 
Mr  Ballinger  by  the  hosts  of  the  evening 
"as  a  tribute  of  their  esteem  and  affec- 
tion." 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

D.  Van  Xostrand  Company  has  just 
issued  a  List  of  books  on  radio-teleg- 
raphy and  radio-telephony,  embracing 
i'M  books  in  English  on  this  important 
subject.    The  list  is  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Massachusetts  library  club,  at  its 
recent  meeting,  passed  a  resolution  to 
send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Boston 
Herald,  commending  the  abolishment'  of 
the  colored  supplement  formerly  issued 
with  the  Sunday  Herald. 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  issued 
a  catalog  of  the  books  in  German  which 
were  recently  given  to  the  library  by 
Deutschen  Jun^mdnncr-Gesellschaft,  The 
cost  of  the  catalog  was  met  by  the  asso- 

The  Public  library  of  Mankato,  Minn., 
has  issued  some  Sunday  school  helps  for 
both  children  and  teachers.  The  list  in- 
cludes 20  entries  of  helpful  and  inter- 
esting material.  Other  lists  issued  by 
this  library  are.  Some  books  that  high 
school  boys  like  and  Some  books  that 
high  school  girls  like. 

In  the  travel  field  this  year  The  Cen- 
ftirx  wil^  publish  a  series  of  papers,  by 
Robert  Haven  SchaufFler,  on  impressions 


of  and  experiences  in  Dantzic,  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  Brunswick,  Leipsic,  Meisser, 
Dresden,  Hildesheim,  and  other  German 
cities — the  many  illustrations  to  be  the 
work  of  German  artists. 

A  promising  new  feature  of  St  Nich- 
olas the  coming  year  will  be  a  two-page 
department  to  be  called  "The  Cozy 
Cooking  Club,''  conducted  by  Charlotte 
Brewster  Jordan.  The  recipes  will  be 
given  in  easy  rhyme,  with,  of  course,  a 
brief  prose  list  of  ingredients;  and  will 
cover  simple  dainties  specially  appropri- 
i.te  to  the  season.  Each  month  of  the 
rear  will  have  its  own  menu. 


Fop  sale—  By  the  Public  library  of 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  a  magazine  rack. 
Particulars  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  library. 


A  New  Arcadia 


For  ten  years  the  department  of  Na- 
ture and  Science  in  St  Nicholas  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Edward  F. 
Bigclow,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  an  im- 
portant educational  feature  of  that  mag- 
azine. Its  aim  has  been  unerring  ac- 
curacy in  portraying  nature  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child;  and  to  this  end 
the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of 
r.early  all  the  best  naturalists,  scientists 
and  nature  artists  in  the  country. 

Now  Nature  and  Science  is  to  have 
a  complete  working  outfit  covering  more 
than  half  an  acre  of  ground  at  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  This  outfit  and  its  ar- 
rangement originated  wholly  with  a 
wealthy  philanthropist  and  lover  of 
children,  who  has  watched  for  some 
time  "on  the  quiet*'  the  work  of  the 
department,  studied  the  correspondence 
with  the  children — some  of  them  in  for- 
eign countries — investigated  all  the  re- 
quirements, and  without  the  suggestion 
of  anyone  other  than  his  architect,  is 
to  supply  a  series  of  convenient,  portable 
buildings  in  which  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  work  will  be  carried  on 
svstematicallv. 
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Book  Notes 

Christ  legends,  Lagelof.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

A  beautiful  gift  book,  full  of  interesting 
stories.  The  binding  is  white  and  gold, 
which  is  too  delicate  for  library  service,  but 
the  contents  are  most  desirable  for  the  chil- 
dren's room. 

Uncle  Sam's  business,  Marriott. 
$1.25.    Harpers. 

Here  is  a  book  that  contains  the  gist  of 
the  administration  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment told  in  a  most  interesting  way.  A 
good  book  for  school  libraries  and  for  young 
people's  rooms.  It  is  probable  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  voters  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion   this    book    gives. 

Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada,  Plummer. 
$1.75  net.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Written  along  the  same  line  as  Roy  and 
Ray  in  Mexico,  by  the  director  of  Pratt 
institute  library  school.  It  contains  much 
general  information  about  the  people  and 
places  in  Canada,  given  in  a  personal,  con- 
versational style,  calculated  to  hide  the  fact 
that  one  is  being  instructed. 

Friendship  village,  Gale.  $1.50.  Mac- 
millan. 

This  little  book  has  been  called  the  Cran- 
ford  of  the  West.  It  lacks  the  simplicity 
and  distinction  of  its  English  prototype,  but 
its  readers  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  group 
of  very  human  and  likable  people,  upon 
whose  community  ways  the  telephone  and 
other  modern  improvements  have  made  curi- 
ous inroads. 

Live  dolls'  play  days,  Gates.  $1.25. 
Robbs-Merrill  Co. 

Mrs  Josephine  Scribner  Gates  has  already 
won  the  hearts  of  children  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  them  by  her  doll  stories. 
This  new  volume  is  above  her  usual  high 
average  of  interest  and  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  the  children.  The  solution  of  the 
Teddy  Bear  problem  is  most  amusing  and 
certainly  unique.  The  illustrations,  by  Vir- 
ginia Keep,  add  much  to  the  story. 

How  to  appreciate  prints,  Weiten- 
kampf.    $1.50  net.    Moflfat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Mr  Wcitenkampf,  as  curator  of  the  Print 
department  of  the  New  York  public  library, 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  prints  by  the  very  valuable  exhibits 
he  has  presented  in  that  library  from  time 
to  time,  for  years.  His  bodk  is  one  that 
will  serve  weP  the  purposes  of  study  clubs. 
As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
develop  appreciation,  the  power  to  see  what 
the    artist    tried    to    show    and    to    give    some 


knowledge  of  how  etchings  are  made,  not 
technically,  but  artistically.  An  index  of  con- 
siderable fullness  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

Chapters  of  opera,  Krehbiel.  $3.50 
net.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Librarians  who  have  used  the  "Annotated 
bibliography  of  music"  will  recognize  the 
value  of  a  volume  of  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  grand  opera  in  the  United 
States  by  Mr  Krehbiel.  It  deals  with  the 
progress  of  the  past  20  years,  giving  the 
.repertoire  for  each  season,  vivid  accounts  of 
notable  performances,  estimates  of  operas, 
conductors  and  singers,  with  numerous  anec- 
dotes in  connection  with  them.  Portraits  of 
many   in   character  costumes  are  given. 

Catalog  of  books  in  children's  de- 
partment of  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh. $1  net,  postpaiil. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  has 
issued  its  new  Catalog  of  books  in  the 
children's    department    of   the    library. 

The  catalog  includes  the  titles  of  2500 
carefully  selected  books  suitable  for  children 
and  is  based  on  10  years  of  study  and 
observation  of  children's  needs  and  wishes. 
Many  experts  on  various  subjects  have  been 
consulted.  The  catalog  is  fully  annotated 
for  the  use  of  children,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pieces  of  w^ork  that  has  been 
sent   out   recently. 

The  main  portion  of  the  catalog  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  under  the  names  of 
the  authors.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  both  useful  and  convenient.  To  in- 
crease its  usefulness  an  alphabetical  list  of 
titles  and  .a  very  full  subject  index  have 
been  added.  The  whole  forms  a  volume  of 
604   pages. 

The  man  and  the  books.  Privately 
printed. 

Charles  K.  Lush,  author  of  "The  federal 
judge,"  **The  autocrats,"  etc.,  a  well-known 
newspaper  man  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
now  a  resident  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
had  printed  an  address  on  "The  man  and  the 
books,  hooks  and  the  man,"  for  distribution. 
It  is  the  resume  of  an  address  by  a  well- 
known  Wisconsin  jurist.  Judge  Anthony 
Donavon.  It  is  the  recital  of  how  a  black- 
smith's apprentice,  which  Judge  Donavon 
was  in  his  youth,  was  awakened  to  the  value 
of  education  and  a  love  for  books  and  learn- 
ing, from  a  single  lecture  on  the  subject 
which  he  heard ;  how,  buying  book  by  book, 
he  had  added  to  his  library  until  he  owned 
2500  v.,  the  best  works  of  philosophers,  his- 
torians, oratory  and  poets.  Mr  Lush  says  it 
is  a  story  worth  telling:  a  story  so  marked 
with  the  impress  of  counsel  and  truth  as 
to  be  exceptionally  capable  of  being  an  in- 
spiration to  men   and   women. 
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Accuracy  and  Efficiency 

These  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
library  service. 

For  many  years  we  have  conducted  a  special 
department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  libraries, 
which  has  been  unusually  successful  in  handling 
LIBRARY  ORDERS.  Our  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed, as  with  our  experience  and  our  enormous 
book  stock — ^which  is  more  complete  and  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other  establish- 
ment in  the  entire  coimtry,  covering  every  branch 
of  literature  and  all  grades  of  books — ^we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  fullest  possible  shipments  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  and  at  the  most  satisfactory 

prices. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  SCHOOLS,  COL- 
LEGES and  UNIVERSITIES  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  place  their  book  orders 
with  us. 

The  attention  of  librarians  is  directed  to  the  new 
and  enlarged  form  of  our  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 
OF  NEW  BOOKS.  The  brief  annotations,  de- 
scriptions, or  table  of  contents  accompanying  each 
title,  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
inteUgent  book  selection. 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


A.  C.  McClURG  &  CO 

21 5-221  "Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board 
34  Newbury  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Eroegen    Guide  to  Reference  Books 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  S1.50  net 

This  manual  is  designed  to  help  library  assistants, 
library  school  students,  college  and  normal  students, 
teachers  and  users  of  libraries  in  general,  in  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  reference  books  quickly.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  reference 
books  for  a  library. 

The  index  shows  where  to  find  in  the  various 
books  of  reference  many  topics  of  general  interest 
to  which  there  is  ordinarily  no  clue.  This  will  be 
of  practical  service  to  newspaper  men  and  college 
students  who  must  get  information  quickly. 

Eroegen    Aids  in  Book  Selection 

Library  handbook,  no.  4  Paper,  15  cents 

This  handbook  contains  suggestions  of  special 
value  to  small  libraries.  The  most  practical  aids 
and  those  most  easily  obtainable  are  fully  described. 

EildaL    List  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  Books 

Foreign  book  list,  no.  4  Paper,  25  cents 

A  list  of  about  300  books  recommended  for  public 
libraries. 

Foreign  book  list 

No.  1.    German  books 50  cents 

No.  2.    Hungarian  books 15  cents 

No.  3.    French  books 25  cents 
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THE    OPPORTUNITY 

YOU  HAVE  WANTED 

OUR  BARGAIN  PRICE  ON  THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

CARPENTRY  and 

BUILDING 

PUBLISHED^BY  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  ARMOUR  INSTITUTE 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  MONUMENTAL  WORK,  COVERING  EVERY  DETAIL 
OF  THE  DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CON- 
CRETE,   STEEL,    STONE    AND    WOODEN    BUILDINGS 

10    VOLUMES  H  MOROCCO-4670    PAGES-4000 
ILLUSTRATIONS-LATEST  EDITION-1908 

SOME  OF  THE  EDITORS 

F.  T.  HODGSON— ON  THE  STEEL  SQUARE 

J.  C.  PLANT— SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  R.  COOLIDGE— PRESIDENT  BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS 

H.  E.  EVERETT— UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

E.  MAURER.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

J.  C.  WAIT— HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

W.  R.  WARE— COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

AND  MANY  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  ARCHITECTS 


PUBLISHED 
AT 


$60. 


00 


OUR 

SPECIAL 

PRICE 


$15. 


00 


SENT  ON  APPROVAL— FREIGHT  PREPAID 
CHARGES  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  BILL  IF  APPROVED 

CAROLINE  L.  HIMEBAUGH 

97  READE  STREET,         -         NEW  YORK  CITY 

VERY    SPECIAL    PRICES     ON    STANDARD    EDITIONS 
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Library  Bureau   notch   stack 


A  new  Library  Bureau  stack  embodying  many  exclusive, 
practical  features.  The  only  bracket  stack  which  is  entirely 
free  standing  and  can  be  erected  without  being  attached  to 
the  structural  part  of  the  building. 

Brackets  are  of  Greek  design,  but  Gothic  brackets  are 
supplied  when  that  design  harmonizes  with  architecture  of 
building.     Enamel  finish. 

EITHER  WOOD  OR  METAL  SHELVES 
CORRESPOSDENCE  SOLICITED 


Library  Bureau 


BOSTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-nine  B&lesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  United  States,  Canada  and   Great   Britain 
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Vertical  Filing 


A  necessity  in  library  equipment.  Useful  as  this  system  is 
for  the  systematic  filing  of  correspondence,  it  is  of  far  greater 
value  in  a  library  for  the  orderly  preservation  of  that  mass  of 
miscellaneous  matter  which  can  be  kept  in  no  other  way. 

Photographs,  catalogs,  pamphlets,  clippings,  manuscript 
rates  and  other  data  can  be  brought  together  by  subject  and 
made  available  for  instant  reference,  when  otherwise  they 
would  be  scattered  in  many  places,  and  be  practically  useless. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  system  as  applied  to  library 
work,  see  Public  Libraries  for  October,  1907,  page  316. 


Library  Bureau 


43  Federal  Street,  Boston  1 56  Wabash  Avertue,  Chicago 

316  Broadway,  New  York 

Twenty-nine  salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and   Great  Britain 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
I    |¥/<^  ^  fX  Jr\  »  1  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
I— i  I  fj  f|  I  [\  ^    /  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 

"^     *  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS   OF  THEIR  KIND 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesive*  and 
adopt  the  Hifgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete, and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Numbers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7 >4  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  31^x6^4  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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Cheap  BindiDg  b  Dot  the  Cheapest 

The  number  of  issues  a  book  will  serve  while  clean, 
and  in  good  condition,  is  a  proper  comparison  of  value 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  many  more 
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Charles-Aafostio  Saiate>Be«ve 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  French  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series.  By  George  McLean  Harper,  Profes- 
sor of  English  Literature  In  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  "Masters  of  French  Litera- 
ture." Professor  Harper  believes  that  ffalnte- 
Benve  Is  now  more  than  ever  acknowledged  to 
be,  with  Talne  and  Renan,  one  of  the  Intel- 
lectual triumvirate  of  modern  France,  and  that 
he  Is  henceforth  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
the  greatest  French  literary  critic,  but  as  one 
of  the  world's  chief  critics  In  the  broad  sense — 
a  man  who  has  thrown  the  llsht  of  reason  upon 
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Inspired  all  his  work.  The  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, reproducing  practically  all  his  Important 
pictures,  are  beyond  praise.  Whistler  himself 
would  have  delighted  in  this  l>ook,  and  pro- 
claimed it  'all  beautiful,  distinguished  and 
charming,  as  It  should  be.'  We  can  hear  his  Joy- 
ous, vibrant  laugh  of  final  triumph."  Two  vol- 
umes; 166  illustrations  In  halftone,  photo- 
gravure and  line.  Crown  quarto.  Half  cloth 
binding,  after  Whistler.  $10  net  per  set. 
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By  George  L.  Walton, 
M.  D.,  author  of  "Why 
Worry?"  A  book  of 
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will  facilitate  identifica- 
tion of  many  flowers  and 
fruits  commonly  found  in 
the  northeastern  section 
of  the  United  States.  The 
pen  and  Ink  Illustrations 
were  made  direct  from 
fresh  specimens  by  the 
author.  Two  color  plates 
and  86  line  drawings. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
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By  Eben  E.  Rezford,  author  of  "Four  Sea- 
sons in  the  Garden.'*  This  book  is  intended 
for  tbe  use  of  those  who  have  a  little  piece 
of  land  upon  which  they  would  like  to  grow 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  but  whose  knowl- 
edge bow  to  go  to  work  in  the  right  way, 
and  what  to  attempt  growing,  is  limited,  J^e- 
cause  of  lack  of  experience.  It  contains  ^o 
theories.  It  aims  to  give  simply  and  clearly 
such  information  as  the  writer  has  gathered 
from  his  own  experience  In  gardening,  by 
which  he  believes  others  can  bring  about 
equally  satisfactory  results.  Eight  full-page 
illustrations.  12ma  198  pages.  Cloth,  or- 
namental,  $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.35. 


Osr  issect  Pricsds 

sod  Eseoiif  s 

By  John  B.  Smith.  Sc. 
D.,  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. The  importance  of 
insects  and  their  influ- 
ence on  human  life  is 
Just  coming  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  this  volume 
treats  of  the  relations  of 
Insects  to  man,  to  other 
animals,  to  each  other, 
and  to  plants.  Colored 
frontispiece  and  121  line 
cuts  in  the  text.  12mo. 
Cloth,   $1.60  net. 


Behind  the  Veil  io  Persis 

By  M.  B.  Hume-Griffith.  With  narratives  of 
experiences  by  A.  IIume-Grlfflth,  M.  D.  In  a 
residence  of  eight  years  In  Persia  and  Turkish 
Arabia  the  author  became  intimate  with  a  large 
circle  of  friends  whose  life  is  passed  behind  the 
veil,  and  as  tbe  wife  of  a  medical  missionary 
she  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of  winning 
their  confidence  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  thoughts.  As  a  result  her  book  gives  an 
account  of  that  loner  life  of  the  East  of  which 
a  traveler,  however  keen-sighted  and  intelligent, 
seldom  gains  more  than  a  passing  glimpse.  37 
illustrations  and  a  map;  350  pages.  Octavo. 
Cloth,   with  gilt,  $3.50  net. 
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By  Stella  M.  DUrlng,  author 
of  "Disinherited."  This  novel 
recently  won  a  thousand  dollar 
prize  in  a  leading  Chicago 
newspaper  competition  and  was 
pronounced  as  perhaps  the  most 
baffling  mystery  story  of  recent 
years.  The  plot  is  concerned 
with  a  murder  which  absolutely 
defies  solution.  Frontispiece  in 
color  by  Frank  11.  Desch.  12mo. 
Cloth,    with    colored    luset,    $1.50. 

RKADY  IN  MAY 

The  Womsn  io  Question 

By    John    Reed    Scott,    outhor   of    "The    Colonel 
of    the     Red     Fluzzars."     "The    Princess     Dehra," 
and    "Beatrix    of    Clare." 


A  British  Officer  io  the  Balkaos 

By  Major  Percy  Henderson,  late  of  the  Indian 
Army.  There  lies  in  Eastern  Europe  one  of  the 
most  charming  districts,  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
tips  or  exorbitant  hotel  charges,  possessing  all 
the  variety  of  scenery  of  Norway,  the  coloring 
of  Italy,  with  the  added  glamor  of  the  Orient. 
Major  Henderson  has  written  an  intensely  inter- 
esting record  of  a  lengthy  tour  through  Dal- 
matla,  Montenegro  and  Turkey  in  Austria, 
Magyarland,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  au- 
thor's account  is  not  that  of  a  hurried  traveler, 
but  is  the  result  of  careful  and  appreciative  ob- 
servation. The  photographs,  taken  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, are  unique  and  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  book.  Fifty  illustrations  and  a 
map.     Octavo.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.50  net. 

Laoler  of  the  Cavalry  Self  Help  for  Nenroos  Woaea 

Familiar  talks  on  economy  in 
nervous  expenditure  by  John  K. 
Mitchell,  M.  D.  Here  are  plain 
and  helpful  talks  about  food 
and  rest,  air  and  exercise,  self- 
control,  discipline,  the  training 
of  the  nervous  system,  etc.,  in- 
tended for  the  nervous,  for 
those  who  apprehend  nervous- 
ness, and  for  those  who  have 
to  do  with  nervous  Invalids. 
12mo.  202  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00 
net;  postpaid,  $1.08. 


By  General  Charles  King, 
who  stands  sponsor  for  many 
fine  army  stories,  but  it  Is 
doubtful  If  he  has  ever  penned 
a  more  stirring  one  than  this, 
his  latest  romance  The  plot  is 
laid  at  a  frontier  fort  where 
witty  women  and  brave  men  are 
snowed  in  for  months,  which 
isolation  is  to  some  extent  ac- 
countable for  the  remarkable 
happenlnps.  Three  full-r'<ge  il- 
lustrations by  Frank  McKernan. 
12mo.       Decorated     cloth,     $1.25. 


READY  IN  APRIL 

The  Wlooiof  Chaoce 

By  Elizabeth  Dejeans.     An  onnsual  novel,  strik- 
ingly   original    in    theme   and   treatment — the    big 
problem    of   the   American    girl. 
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The  Library  in  the  University* 

President    Arthur    T.    Hadley,    Yale    university, 
New   Haven,   Conn. 

In  comparing  the  position  and  prob- 
lems of  a  university  library  with  those 
of  other  libraries,  public  or  private,  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  lay  stress  on  the 
likeness  or  the  unlikeness. 

In  the  university,  as  in  any  other  com- 
munity, the  users  of  the  library  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  seek  enjoyment  and  those  who  seek 
information.  In  the  university,  as  else- 
where, those  who  seek  information  may 
be  further  subdivided  into  the  casual  in- 
quirers, who  want  to  find  out  something 
about  a  particular  topic;  the  students, 
who  wish  to  store  their  minds  with  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  the  facts  and  meth- 
ods pertaining  to  a  somewhat  broader 
theme,  and  the  real  investigators,  who  arc 
trying  to  do  work  of  research  which  shall 
aclvance  the  powers  of  human  thought. 
But  the  proportionate  size  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  is  not  the  same  in  the  univer- 
sity that  it  is  outside.  The  specific  de- 
mands of  the  different  classes  are  not 
the  same.  And,  what  makes  most  dif- 
ference of  all,  the  university  library  is 
able  to  exercise  a  control  over  this  pro- 
portion and  these  demands  in  far  greater 
degree  than  is  possible  with  most  of  our 
municipal  libraries. 

This  last,  I  think,  is  the  really  funda- 
mental fact  which  distinguishes  the  prob- 
lems of  university  library  administration 
from  those  of  any  other  library.  A  city 
library  must  meet  the  wants  of  the  citi- 
zens. It  can  to  some  degree  shape  those 
wants;  it  can  to  some  degree  create    a 

•Address  before  the  Connecticut  library  asso- 
ciation In  New  Havep,   Feb,  3,  1909. 


demand  for  one  kind  of  books  rather 
than  another,  by  the  educational  effect  of 
its  policy  on  the  community  as  a  whole ; 
but  this  process  is  a  slow  and  incidental 
one.  Primarily  the  library  is  there  to 
meet  a  need  already  existing.  The  uni- 
versity library,  on  the  contrary,  can  cre- 
ate a  demand  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
meet  one.  The  character  of  the  library 
and  the  library  administration  has  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  kind  of  students 
that  resort  to  a  university.  The  work  of  ^ 
those  students  after  they  get  there  is  de- 
termined in  large  measure  by  the  sort  of 
facilities  which  the  library  offers.  They 
will  take  the  kind  of  training  for  which 
the  library  affords  facilities.  They  will 
leave  undeveloped  the  sides  of  intellect- 
ual life  for  which  the  library  affords  in- 
adequate opportunity. 

In  the  older  days  our  college  libraries 
were  means  of  enjoyment  rather  than 
of  research.  In  the  biographies  .of  great 
men  of  a  former  generation  there  is  no 
phrase  which  recurs  more  constantly  than 
this :  **His  work  in  the  class  room  gave 
no  promise  of  his  future  distinction.  He 
preferred  to  spend  his  time  browsing  in 
the  alcoves  of  the  library."  And,  even 
among  those  who  resorted  to  the  library 
for  information  rather  than  enjoyment, 
the  spirit  of  research  in  the  modern  sense 
was  rather  cons])icuously  absent.  They 
sought  to  secure  a  collection  of  facts  on 
a  particular  topic,  rather  than  to  train 
themselves  in  systematic  methods  of  in- 
vestigation. They  followed  the  old  for- 
mula for  preparing  a  i)rizc  composition, 
which,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  will 
serve  me,  runs  as  follows :  "Take  four 
parts  of  Poole's  Index,  well  mixed  and 
triturated ;  dissolve  in  two  parts  of    a 
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liquid  composed  of  equal  proportions  of 
extracts  from  Buckle's  History  of  civili- 
zation and  Benton's  Thirty  years'  view 
of  the  American  government;  flavor  to 
suit  the  taste."  At  the  time  when  I  was 
in  college,  35  years  ago,  the  particular 
solvents  prescribed  in  the  formula  had 
already  become  somewhat  antiquated; 
but  the  picture  in  general  was  substan- 
tially a  true  one.  The  majority  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Linonian  and  Brothers 
library  were  quietly  reading,  in  a  some- 
what indiscriminate  manner,  the  things 
that  happened  to  suit  their  fancy.  The 
minority  were  actively  engaged  in  recur- 
rent pilgrimages  between  the  two  copies 
of  Poole's  Index  and  the  bound  files  of 
the  various  magazines.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  later  things  were  in  a  good  deal 
the  same  condition.  Buckle  had  given 
place  to  Spencer,  Benton  to  Bryce; 
Poole's  Index  had  taken  on  a  new  dress 
and  gained  prodigiously  in  voluminosity. 
But  these  were  merely  changes  of  detail. 
The  general  spirit  and  method  remained 
the  same. 

Down  to  about  1885  the  real  research 
work  of  a  university,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned itself  with  books,  was  chiefly  done 
in  the  libraries  t>i  the  professors  them- 
selves or  in  the  special  libraries — some- 
times deposited  in  the  general  library 
building  of  the  university  »nd  sometimes 
not — which  enthusiasts  hau  collected  for 
particular  purposes.  Ther^  was  a  sep- 
aration between  the  researches  which 
were  being  conducted  at  a  university, 
whether  by  its  professors  or  its  students, 
and  the  general  administration  of  the  li- 
brary, which  it  is  today  hard  to  under- 
stand. One  of  the  professors  of  the  old 
school — and,  I  may  add,  one  of  the  more 
enlightened  professors  of  the  old  school 
— said  to  me  only  a  few  years  ago,  *T 
conceive  that  the  chief  educational  use 
of  a  university  library  is  to  lend  an  oc- 
casional book  to  a  professor  who  does 
not  happen  to  have  that  book  in  his  own 
library."  He  regarded  the  university 
library  as  a  sort  of  museum ;  the  actual 
laboratories  where  the  work  was  done 


were  the  special  libraries  of  the  profes- 
sors. 

The  last  20  years  have  witnessed  a 
radical  change  in  this  respect.  The  great 
multiplication  of  books  and  periodicals  in 
many  departments  of  science  has  made  it 
impossible  for  any  but  the  wealthiest 
professors  to  have  private  libraries  which 
would  meet  the  needs  of  research.  The 
increasing  number  and  variety  of  the 
researches  undertaken  by  the  students 
has  rendered  the  old-fashioned  depart- 
mental library  inadequate  as  a  place  for 
such  research.  The  university  library 
has  had  to  meet  these  needs,  and  to  meet 
them  on  a  large  scale.  An  institution 
which  does  not  give  facilities  for  re- 
search to  the  younger  instructors  and 
the  graduate  students  cannot  attract 
either  instructors  or  graduate  students 
of  the  type  that  it  wants.  It  is  no  longer 
a  museum;  it  is  an  enormous  group  of 
laboratories,  covering  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject  of  human  interest. 

This  need  of  providing  for  advanced 
research  on  a  large  scale  has  given  the 
distinctive  characteristics  to  the  univer- 
sity library  development  of  today.  The 
university  library  must  spend  relatively 
large  amounts  of  money  on  current  peri- 
odicals as  compared  with  books,  because 
there  more  than  anywhere  else  are  exem- 
plified the  results  and  methods  of  current 
research.  It  must  arrange  its  books  not 
solely  or  primarily  with  reference  to  ^b^ 
needs  of  the  library  staff,  but  with  ret- 
erence  to  the  needs  of  the  various  groups 
of  students  which  will  resort  to  its 
shelves.  It  is  not  primarily  a  collection 
of  reading  matter ;  it  is  an  instrument  of 
productive  activity. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  great  dangers  in 
the  university  today  is  that  in  our  use 
of  books  as  instruments  of  research  we 
should  forget  their  use  as  means  of  en- 
joyment; just  as  in  the  whole  activity 
of  our  institutions  of  learning,  outside 
of  the  libraries  as  well  as  inside  of  them, 
there  is  sometimes  danger  that  in  the 
struggle  for  scientific  discovery  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency  we  should  forget  the 
importance  of  general  culture  or  love  of 
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learning.  We  have  been  substituting  a 
German  conception  of  a  university  for 
an  English  one.  We  have  been  super- 
adding a  group  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools  upon  the  old  culture  course 
of  the  college,  until  the  spirit  of  culture 
is  in  danger  of  being  crushed  under  the 
load.  We  have  got  very  far  away  from 
the  old  days  when  incipient  geniuses 
browsed  at  will  in  the  alcoves  of  the  li- 
brary. The  whole  metaphor  is  something 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  today.  The  idea 
of  the  library  as  a  pasture  ground,  or  of 
the  students  who  resort  to  it  as  cows, 
snatching  here  and  there  a  mouthful  of 
grass  to  be  digested  at  leisure,  does  not 
faithfully  reflect  either  the  appearance 
or  the  spirit  of  the  present  time.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  I  suspect  that  we 
may  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  sub- 
stituting German  ideals  for  English  ones. 
For  a  university  is,  as  President  Wilson 
says,  a  place  where  the  many  'are  trained 
for  the  love  of  science  and  letters,  and 
a  few  only  to  their  successful  pursuit. 
We  sacrifice  much  if  in  training  special- 
ists we  cease  to  train  cultivated  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school;  and  one  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  the  cultivated  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  was  his  love  of 
a  kind  of  enjoyment  which  could  be  ob- 
tained only  from  the  deliberate  reading 
of  books  for  purposes  other  than  mere 
information. 

The  distinctive  thing  about  a  univer- 
sity is  its  atmosphere.  Most  of  us,  I 
think,  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  this  atmosphere  should  be  es^ 
sentially  one  of  culture.  We  welcome  in 
our  university  libraries  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  mod- 
ern scientific  research ;  but  we  hope  that 
it  may  be  also  possible  to  retain  that  sub- 
tle influence  toward  the  love  of  literature 
in  its  higher  forms  which  made  even 
the  meager  libraries  of  our  New  Eng- 
land colleges  of  a  former  generation 
places  to  which  the  mind  of  many  an 
old  student  reverts  with  aflfection  because 
they  opened  his  eyes  to  the  widest  vision 
of  what  life  was  and  what  made  it  worth 
living. 


The   Public  Library  and  the   School 
Problem 

Agnes  Jewell,  Public  library,  Adrian,  Mich. 

In  looking  over  old  files  of  the  library 
periodicals  in  a  vain  search  for  material, 
I  found  articles  galore  upon  "The  school 
and  the  library,"  "Relation  of  the  pub- 
lic library  to  the  public  school,"  "Ethics 
of  a  library,"  which  proved  to  be  of  the 
librarian,  "A  healthful  state  of  mind," 
again  the  librarian's,  "What  one  librarian 
may  do,"  what  thousand  have  done ;  the 
gist  of  them  all — cultivate  the  student, 
cultivate  the  teacher,  reach  out,  broaden 
out,  be  all  things  to  all  men.  They  were 
all  upon  one  side  of  the  question  and  that 
side  was  not  mine.  Nowhere,  nowhere, 
could  I  find  even  hinted,  "What  a  teacher 
may  do  for  a  librarian." 

I  was  in  much  the  same  boat  as  was  a 
fellow  Scot.  The  boat  was  an  ocean 
liner,  and  Sandy,  pipe  in  hand,  was  seen 
wandering  about  the  cabin  in  quest  of  a 
match.  His  search,  like  mine  for  an  idea, 
proving  fruitless  he  was  heard  to  remark, 
regretfully,  "Weel,  weel.  Til  hae  to  use 
ane  o'  me  ain !"  With  no  qualms  of  con- 
science for  using  "ane  o'  me  ain,"  Til 
preach  a  second  time  from  a  text  I  found 
in  Battle  Creek  last  year:  "I  don't  like 
crackers,  and  Fm  glad  I  don't,  for  if  I 
liked  them  I'd  be  eating  them  all  the 
time,  and  I  don't  like  them." 

We  eat-crackers  when  there  is  nothing 
else  no  eaft,  to  stave  oflf  a  legitimate  hun- 
ger, or  to  put  us  to  sleep.  Even  so  the 
average  youngster,  sent  to  the  library  for 
something  to  eat,  will  tell  you  (if  you 
ask  him)  that  he  doesn't  like  reference 
books,  and  he's  glad  he  doesn't,  for  if  he 
liked  them  he'd  be  reading  them  all  the 
time,  and  he  doesn't  like  them.  If  he  be 
not  the  average  child  and  develop  an 
inordinate  desire  for  crackers,  watch  him, 
he  is  ill.  A  healthy  child  seeks  informa- 
tion, but  he  seeks  it  verbally.  He  hopes 
the  librarian,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  his, 
will  be  able  to  spread  a  little  butter  on 
the  cracker. 

While  many  good  students  go  through 
college  and  then  essay  to  teach  without 
learning  what  may  be  found  in  books,  or 
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how  to  set  about  the  search,  the  majority 
of  them  deliberately  ignore  the  helps  at 
their  disposal  in  favor  of  the  librarian. 
One  of  our  best  teachers  told  me  not 
many  moons  ago  that  she  knew  how  to 
use  the  helps  in  the  Normal  library,  but  it 
was  so  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
to  ask  Miss  Walton — ^she  always  knew. 
Which  being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
librarian  is  more  than  the  library,  that 
even  the  most  intelligent  of  its  patrons 
reckon  a  library's  usefulness,  not  by  the 
size  of  its  reference  department,  but  by 
their  fondness  for  the  librarian.  We  are 
justified  in  the  conclusion  that  even  as 
the  text-book  containing  all  of  the  needed 
information,  requires  a  teacher,  equally 
so,  does  the  library,  be  it  ever  so  well 
equipped,  require  a  human  interpreter,  a 
personal  contact  to  warm  up  the  dry 
crackers. 

It  was  a  man  who  said,  "The  trouble 
with  you  women  is  you  make  everything 
personal;"  his  wife  who  replied,  "I 
don't."  But  we  do.  I'm  pleading  for 
just  that  attitude.  I  plead  for  courtesy 
from  the  teacher  toward  the  librarian. 

I  hesitate  just  here,  for  fear  I  am  like 
a  mother  of  whom  I  heard.  A  crusty  old 
gentleman  meeting  her  with  a  crying 
child  said,  "What  a  bad-tempered  child 
to  cry  so.  What  is  the  matter  that  she 
screams  like  that?"  The  mother  replied, 
"Do  not  speak  of  it.  For  two  hours  I 
have  been  slapping  her  to  make  her  stop 
crying,  and  the  more  I  slap  her  the  more 
she  cries!"  I've  no  intention  of  repeat- 
ing her  mistake,  for  all  of  my  friends 
are  teachers,  or  rather  all  of  my  teachers 
are  friends. 

Let  those  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 

If  there  are  teachers  present,  I  am  not 
referring  to  them;  the  teacher  I  mean 
does  not  attend  conventions,  but  if  there 
be  an  angelic  librarian  who  is  trying  to 
live  out  the  first  part  of  that  beatitude 
which  says  "for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth,"  this  to  her.  The  teacher  I  have 
in  mind  will  take  the  earth  while  she  is 
meekly  waiting. 

In  this  day  when  the  librarian  is  so 


imbued  with  "library  spirit,"  is  so  in- 
tent on  meeting  the  public  with  a  smile, 
so  the  hesitating  patron  will  come  for- 
ward and  unfold  her  woes,  when  I  say, 
following  Sam  Walter  Foss'  rule  "never 
let  your  mouth  turn  down  or  your  nose 
turn  up,"  the  librarian  has  to  go  behind 
the  stacks  or  duck  her  head  under  the 
delivery  desk  to  "rest  her  face,"  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  pause  and  consider  if  there 
be  not  a  few  courtesies  which  a  compe- 
tent librarian  has  a  right  to  ask  of  that 
teacher  who  ships  her  students  to  the 
library  in  wholesale  consignments  and 
fails  to  forward  a  bill  of  lading.  It  is  no 
longer  the  sole  mission  of  the  library  to 
appease  the  student  hunger.  We  are  re- 
minded monthly  that  "the  public  library 
is  an  integral  part  of  public  education," 
that  we  serve  the  great,  public,  not  a 
part,  but  all,  that  we  belong  no  more  to 
the  teacher  than  to  the  mechanic,  and 
must  beware  lest  we  give  rebates  or 
start  a  monopoly.  The  statement  that 
the  librarian  must  attract  to  the  library 
may  apply  to  the  timid  student;  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  teacher.  She  knows 
her  rights  and  will  err  if  at  all  upon  the 
other  side  of  demanding  too  much  rather 
than  asking  too  little.  Like  the  poor,  the 
teacher  you  have  with  you  alway. 

We  are  the  servants  of  the  people ;  we 
are,  or  should  be,  the  equals  of  the 
teacher.  Are  we  losing  caste  by  failing 
to  assert  our  rights  to  consideration  from 
a  co-worker?  I  am  talking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  librarian  who  cannot 
specialize,  one  who  is  school  librarian, 
reference  librarian,  desk  assistant,  and 
mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  all  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  She  must  give 
equally  to  all.  While  she  looks  after  the 
school  boy,  she  is  mentally  waiting  for  a 
leisure  moment  to  fill  an  order  from  a 
club  woman  and  ex-school  teacher  who 
has  just  sent  in  a  note  saying : 

Send  me  three  little  books,  friend, 

Send   me   three  little  books — 

A.  M.  Earle  on  "Customs" 

And  old  C.  Mather  on  "Spooks," 

And  I  long  for  the  old  "B'ue  Laws"  friend. 

Oh  send  them  at  once  to  me, 

If  I  have  no  card  in  the  library, 

Oh  charge  on  my  old  t.  c. 
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The  sooner  the  librarian  and  teacher 
come  to  an  understanding  of  this  idea 
that  they  are  co-workers,  that  they  are 
yoke-fellows,  going  side  by  side,  never 
tandem,  the  sooner  will  the  work  of 
school  and  library  run  smoothly,  pleas- 
antly, profitably,  and  the  resources  of  the 
library  be  made  known  to  that  great 
body,  the  next  generation  of  adult  users. 

This  brings  us  back  to  crackers. 
Granted  that  school  children  do  not  like 
to  look  up  references  for  themselves,  by 
themselves,  has  not  the  librarian  a  right 
to  ask  a  few  courtesies  from  the  teacher? 

First,  then,  has  not  the  librarian  a 
right  to  ask  that  she  be  informed  in  ad- 
vance of  intended  research  work?  That 
word,  research,  ,W2LS  well  named.  It  is 
equally  exasperating  to  student  and 
librarian  to  fuss  for  hours  for  a  lost  bit 
of  information,  which,  when  found, 
hardly  repays  for  the  search.  What  to 
do  with  it?  The  student  doesn't  want  it 
and  the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  that 
the  teacher  will  never  ask  for  it,  so  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  keep  it  a  few  days 
and  then  lose  it  again,  and  so  the  merry 
game  goes  on.  If  only  we  were  play- 
ing "Finders  keepers"  instead  of  "But- 
ton, button."  Students  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  library  under  the  supposition 
that  there  is  merit  in  telling  a  student 
to  "look  it  up."  It  spoils  the  naturally 
sweet  disposition  of  the  most  obliging 
librarian  to  be  helping  a  class  of  some 
30  or  40  students  find  out  what  general 
had  a  wart  on  his  nose,  or  why  Peter 
Stuyvesant  had  a  wooden  leg,  when  these 
matters  are  not  referred  to  in  the  index 
under  warts  or  legs.  I  say  it  hurts  to 
glance  out  of  the  window  and  see  the 
teacher  going  by  to  the  woods  with  the 
warts  and  wooden  legs  safely  stowed 
away  in  her  mind.  That  is  an  animated 
example  of  Mrs  Edith  Wharton's  ex- 
planation of  similar  exasperating  situa- 
tions. She  calls  it  the  tacit  connivance 
of  the  inanimate. 

This  is  not  a  diatribe  against  the  legit- 
imate research  question,  but  I  doubt  if 
a  busy  librarian  is  justified  in  spending 
overmuch  time  looking  up  an  idle  ques- 


tion which  cannot  be  found  by  an  intel- 
ligent student  with  an  average  under- 
standing of  a  library  and  its  uses.  Did 
the  opportunity  ever  offer  itself  the 
librarian  will  admit  that  she  regrets  her 
long  hours  of  wasted  effort,  that  like  a 
man  I  knew  "She'd  rather  sit  all  day  and 
do  nothing  than  putter  all  day  and  make 
nothing." 

Let  the  student  be  sent  to  the  library 
early  and  often;  there  is  no  more  wel- 
come visitor,  but  let  him  be  sent  upon 
an  errand  of  dignity.  Let  the  subject  be 
one  which  will  broaden  his  outlook,  in- 
crease his  store  of  valuable  knowledge 
and  increase  his  pleasure  in  the  use  of 
good  books.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  even 
if  he  be  sent,  let  him  work  so  long  over 
an  allusion  in  a  classic  which  he  is  study- 
ing that  he  lose  4II  appreciation  of  the 
literature  and  go  away  from  the  library 
with  a  distaste  instead  of  a  taste  for  "the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world."  A  teacher  fails  somewhat  if 
the  pupils  are  not  led  to  books.  What 
use  if  a  child  be  taught  to  read  if  he  be 
not  taught  what  to  read  and  where  to 
get  it  ?  The  teacher  should  seek  to  create 
an  appetite  for  books,  the  librarian  to 
gratify  the  appetite  created. 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
teacher  use  the  library  for  herself  as  well 
as  for  the  student?  Researchers  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  their  teacher.  Possibly  if  she 
came  and  saw  how  much  the  students  use 
the  library  and  how  many  books  it  takes 
to  go  around  she  would  not  in  her  zeal 
send  to  the  library  for  all  the  books  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  then  send  chil- 
dren to  the  library  after  she  has  carried 
away  everything  of  value. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter  lies  in  Pudd'n  Head  Wilson's 
"It's  better  to  be  a  live  June  bug  than 
a  dead  bird  of  paradise."  In  this  day 
of  varied  activities  we  must  have  a  care 
that  we  emphasize  essentials.  There  is 
danger  in  maernifving  mere  educational 
machinery.  The  library  is  more  than  a 
workshop:  it  is  also  a  recreation  park. 
Each  must  receive  its  share  of  attention. 
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The  Library's  Part  in  Education* 

Dr.    Jamet    H.    Canfleld,    Columbia    unlveraltyi 
New  York 

What  constitutes  the  measure  of  a  hu- 
man being?  A  human  being  is  worth  to 
himself  just  what  he  is  capable  of  en- 
joying and  to  the  community  he  is  worth 
what  he  is  capable  of  imparting.  Those 
two  things  constitute  the  true  worth  of 
every  man  and  woman  on  earth.  They 
cannot  give  out  largely  unless  they  take 
in  largely.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
we  develop  all  the  faculties  to  the  utmost 
in  every  human  being.  There  was  a  day 
when  the  tendency  was  to  measure  a  man 
by  what  he  got  out  of  the  community. 
He  did  not  know  it  and  we  did  not  know 
it.  Now  we  measure  a  man  by  what  the 
community  gets  out  of  him.  He  who 
renders  a  great  service  to  the  commu- 
nity gets  a  great  reward  and  he  gets  it 
immediately.  Most  of  us  are  rewarded 
beyond  our  deserts. 

How  have  we  undertaken  to  secure 
intelligence  and  character  so  far?  We 
have  trusted  to  the  home  and  church  for 
character  and  to  the  schools  for  intelli- 
gence. We  have  been  at  work  on  our 
public  schools  for  years  and  we  are  do- 
ing foolish  things  today.  Some  of  these 
things  we  know  about  and  cannot  stop 
because  of  the  momentum ;  others  we  do 
not  know  about  because  we  are  not  yet 
intelligent  enough.  We  have  put  lots  of 
money  in  them  and  fed  them  thousands 
of  our  children.  On  an  average  we  give 
a  child  5.4  years  of  school  life.  That  is 
rather  a  narrow  portal  through  which  to 
expect  citizens  of  intelligence  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Some 
children  have  been  able  to  go  far  beyond 
and  some  have  kept  far  below  this.  We 
are  doing  this  thing  and  do  not  know 
how  to  remedy  it.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  we  have  forged  ahead  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  must  have  more  intelligence 
and  begin  to  understand  what  the  public 
library  is.  It  is  the  great,  persistent, 
continuous  means  of  education  through 

•From  an  address  before  the  Teachers*  asso- 
ciation of  Utlca,  N.  Y.,   Oct.  20,  1908. 


life.  The  school  gives  us  the  foundation. 
The  public  library  rounds  it  out  and 
completes  the  circle  of  activity.  The 
school  gives  the  beginning  and  the  pub- 
lic library  tells  you  that  there  is  no  end. 
The  school  deals  in  generalities  and  the 
public  library  deals  in  specialties.  The 
public  library  is  the  supplement  of  the 
school  and  the  community  can  no  more 
safely  avoid  it  than  the  children  can 
avoid  school.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  compulsory  education  law,  I  am  almost 
ready  for  a  law  to  compel  adults  to  use 
the  library.  Public  libraries  should  be 
scattered  through  the  community  as  much 
as  schools.  You  say  that  the  child  must 
not  be  required  to  walk  too  far  to  school. 
The  same  condition  is  true  of  our  public 
libraries. 

How  do  I  know  that  life  is  worth 
living  unless  I  learn  that  somebody 
else  has  found  it  so?  Where  will  I  find 
that?  In  a  bookl  How  shall  I  know 
that  victories  are  to  be  won  unless  I  find 
the  records  in  books?  Men  and  women 
who  have  been  successful  in  life  are  tell- 
ing us  of  this  on  the  printed  pages.  This 
is  uplifting.  A  book  is  nothing  but  an 
individual.  If  you  sit  down  with  one  of 
Howell's  books  you  sit  down  with  How- 
ell. If  you  have  a  public  library  you 
have  the  best  men  and  women  of  the 
world  as  neighbors. 

The  public  library  is  the  hostess  who 
invites  you  to  meet  these  men  and 
women  and  will  let  you  sit  out  with  them 
under  the  palms  if  you  will.  Because 
of  this,  the  public  library  is  an  integral 
part  of  public  education.  The  two  be- 
long together.  My  own  belief  is  that  if 
we  take  hold  of  an  American  commimity, 
realizing  that  each  is  dependent  upon  the 
other  and  that  success  and  happiness  are 
based  upon  the  highest  development  and 
character  of  each  individual,  I  do  not 
care  what  clouds  may  appear  upon  the 
horizon  or  whatever  wind  shall  blow, 
the  American  community  will  stand  four 
square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  for- 
ever and  forever  more. 
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Possibilities  for  Work  with  Children 
in  Small  Libraries 

Helen   U.  Price,  State  library  organlier,  P%nn» 
eyivania 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization  and 
library  science  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Very  naturally  those  of  the  li* 
brary  profession  who  have  spent  years 
in  the  study  of  literature  for  children 
are  more  competent  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  choice  of  books  for  ,a  children's 
library  than  the  worker  who  is  her 
own  desk  assistant,  reference  librarian 
and  children's  librarian.  In  the  matter 
of  reference  books,  technical  books  and 
the  like,  we  take  the  judgment  of  an 
expert  without  question.  When,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  children's  books 
arises  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  We  remember  our  own 
childhood  days  and  the  books  we  liked, 
and  with  the  mental  reservation  "It 
did  not  hurt  us"  we  perhaps  decide  that 
all  the  discussion  of  books  suitable  for 
children  is  sentimental  nonsense.  We 
do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  reason 
these  books  had  no  great  influence  in 
our  childhood  was  that  we  were  reared 
in  homes  where  the  influence  of  books 
not  worth  while  was  counteracted  by 
the  character  of  our  home  life.  In 
such  homes  false  standards  in  the  oc- 
casional trashy  books  we  read  was  a 
small  part  of  the  formation  of  ideals. 

Have  we  considered  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy  or 
girl  of  foreign  parentage,  whose  father 
and  mother  have  sought  this  land  as  a 
place  carpeted  with  golden  money?  If 
we  give  to  such  children  books  which 
are  filled  with  the  idea  that  success  is 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
boy  who  is  able  to  "get  rich  quick"  is 
the  only  one  worth  while,  can  we  won- 
der that  the  country  is  cursed  by  the 
spirit  of  commercialism?  These  boys 
and  girls  are  dependent,  many  of  them, 
on  the  public  school  and  the  public  li- 
brary, not  only  for  their  education,  but 
for  their  admirations.  If  we  can  give 
to  the  boys  real  heroes,  not  tinsel  ones, 
and  to  the  girls  pictures  of  other  girls 


and  boys  who  lived  wholesome,  coura-: 
geous,  happy  lives,  then  we  will  at  least 
have  contributed  our  best  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  quite  as  important  in  the  matter 
of  non-fiction  as  in  the  fiction  that  we 
depend  upon  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject. 
There  is  such  a  quantity  of  material 
that  is  neither  accurate  nor  authentic, 
that  we  must  choose  carefully  in  order 
to  give  boys  and  girls  the  truth  in 
science,  history,  biography  and  travel. 
It  should  also  be  attractive  to  children,, 
written  in  language  they  are  able  to 
understand,  but  not  in  any  sense  writ- 
ten down  to  them. 

The  standard  of  selection,  however, 
will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  a 
particular  community  and  the  book 
lists  of  specialists  will  have  to  be 
adapted  to  the  library  in  question. 

Do  we  wish  to  put  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  public  library  books  which  teach- 
ers are  trying  to  eliminate  because  they 
are  not  worth  while?  Such  books  may 
not  be  positively  bad,  the  ones  in  ques- 
tion are  not,  just  hopelessly  poor.  But 
do  we  feel  justified  in  spending  public 
money  for  books  of  that  class  when  it 
has  been  proven  that  boys  and  girls  will 
read  good  books  if  they  are  provided? 
Good  books  are  not  necessarily  dry,  and 
dry  books  not  necessarily  good,  but  it 
is  possible  to  buy  books  which  are  not 
only  worth  while,  but  absorbingly  in- 
teresting as  well.  On  the  other  hand 
is  the  danger  of  making  our  standards 
too  high  for  the  community.  We  may 
find  it  necessary  to  use  at  first  some 
books  as  "stepping  stones"  in  order  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  library.  If 
we  can  only  remember  to  temper  high 
ideals  with  common  sense,  then  we  will 
neither  expect  the  keen  little  street  boy 
to  be  interested  the  first  day  in  Ivanhoe, 
nor  willingly  serve  to  him  a  contin- 
uous feast  of  Tom  the  Bootblack. 

If  we  make  it  a  rule  to  be  content 
only  when  the  children  are  reading  the 
best  we  can  give  them  which  they  will 
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enjoy^  then  we  cannot  make  many  mis- 
takes in  our  book  selection. 

Good  lists  of  children's  books  are 
published  by  the  A.  L.  A.  publishing 
board,  a  number  of  the  state  library 
commissions  and  by  many  libraries, 
which  may  be  easily  known  by  inquiry. 

A  collection  of  children's  books  on 
the  shelves  of  the  library  presupposes 
that  it  is  thpre  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  town,  not  for  boys  or 
girls  of  any  particular  age.  In  the  li- 
braries where  there  is  an  age  limit,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  the  general 
reply  has  been,  "Oh,  but  it  makes  no 
difference,  they  use  their  parents' 
cards."  This  reveals  two  things.  First, 
that  the  parents  are  not  using  their  own 
cards  in  such  instances,  either  through 
indifference  or  in  order  to  allow  their 
children  the  privilege;  second,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  rule  is  entirely  disregarded. 
If  the  rule  be  good  it  should  be  kept: 
if  poor,  why  continue  it?  Moreover, 
with  such  a  rule,  though  many  children 
may  be  allowed  library  privileges 
through  the  use  of  parents'  cards,  what 
of  the  many  who  have  no  such  oppor- 
tunities? The  local  news-stands  with 
their  police  gazettes  and  Jesse  James  at 
five  cents  apiece  have  no  age  limit,  and 
we  may  be  very  certain  that  boys  and 
girls  are  reading  something.  If  the 
public  library  does  not  open  its  doors 
to  them  the  news-stands  and  the  pool- 
rooms will. 

The  Story  hour  and  the  Reading  club 
may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  school  vis- 
iting, although  it  is  generally  wiser  to 
let  the  first  visit  to  schools  be  simply 
a  friendly  call  to  learn  to  know  the  teach- 
ers and  something  of  their  work. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  in  our  vis- 
its to  schools,  the  fact  that  the  modem 
school  teacher  belongs  to  a  profession 
not  only  much  older  than  our  own,  but 
to  a  profession  whose  duties  are  mani- 
fold ;  also  that  we  approach  her  in 
order  that  she  may  help  us  as  well  as 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  of  service. 
If  we  are  willing  to  confess  it,  in  our 
hearts,  we  know  that  we  are  going  to 


her  very  largely  because  she  can  help 
us,  and  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
acknowledge  the  debt. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  powerful 
ally  of  the  library  worker  than  the 
sympathetic,  interested  teacher.  It  is  the 
book  which  "Teacher"  recommends  that 
the  boy  and  girl  will  ask  for  at  the  li- 
brary, and  it  is  the  book  from  which 
"Teacher"  reads  which  will  be  in 
greatest  demand.  If  you  can  convince 
the  teacher  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
her  pupils  to  use  the  library,  not  only 
for  reference  work  in  their  studies,  but 
for  recreational  and  cultural  reading  as 
well,  then  you  are  fortunate  indeed. 

Anything  which  helps  her  or  her  pu- 
pils in  their  work,  whether  it  be  books 
of  reference  sent  directly  to  her  class 
room,  stories  told  in  the  school,  bul- 
letins loaned  or  talks  about  books  to 
pupils,  is  well  worth  doing. 

But  all  this  will  be  in  vain  and  the 
best  laid  plans  will  avail  nothing  unless 
the  teacher  cooperate.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  necessity  of  tactful,  appreciative 
work  with  public  schools.  You  need 
the  teachers  as  they  need  you. 

The  same  work  may  be  extended  in 
a  smaller  way  to  the  Sunday  schools. 
If  possible,  make  no  sectarian  distinc- 
tions in  your  work  with  the  churches. 
Perhaps  a  beginning  may  be  made  by 
interesting  the  clergymen  in  devoting  a 
Sunday  to  a  library  sermon,  impress- 
ing upon  the  older  people  the  value  of 
good  books,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  children.  Furnish  the 
clergymen  with  some  facts  in  regard  to 
the  wide  range  of  possibilities  in  chil- 
dren's reading,  the  importance  of  super- 
vision, and  the  help  that  the  library  can 
give.  From  this  beginning  you  may  be 
able  to  arrange  for  some  practical  book 
talks  with  the  Sunday  school;  empha- 
sizing always  the  best  books. 

One  librarian  whom  I  knew,  told  a 
series  of  stories  in  the  Sunday  school 
on  Old  Testament  heroes,  another  tried 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  through 
a  talk  to  teachers  on  story  telling  as  a 
feature   of    Sunday    school    work.     She 
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gave  a  selection  of  stories  to  be  used 
and  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
telling  stories.  This  work  might  be  be- 
gun  in  one  school  with  the  hope  that 
later  it  be  extended  to  all  the  churches 
in  your  town. 

We  all  realize  the  value  of  visits  to 
that  most  important  place  of  all — ^the 
homes  of  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  only 
when  we  know  the  home  conditions  of 
the  children  under  our  care  that  we  can 
best  guide  them  in  their  reading,  and 
our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  child  who 
returns  a  book,  soiled  and  perhaps  torn, 
when  we  find  there  are  seven  children, 
an  overworked  mother,  and  two  dark, 
dingy  little  rooms  for  a  home. 

If  we  cannot  spend  time  to  visit  the 
children  we  may  perhaps  have  time  to 
set  aside  an  afternoon  at  the  library 
when  mothers  may  come  and  talk  over 
the  books  their  children  are  reading. 
This  may  have  its  beginning  by  print- 
ing a  notice  in  the  local  paper,  or  by 
personal  invitation.  The  librarian,  if 
she  choose,  may  arrange  to  give  in- 
formal talks  on  book  selection,  story 
telling,  etc.,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  this  work  will  be  the 
acquaintance  with  the  mothers  and  a 
knowledge,  through  personal  conversa- 
tion, of  the  needs  of  the  children. 

I  touch,  with  hesitation,  the  subject 
of  picture  bulletins;  in  large  libraries, 
where  children  are  handled  in  great 
numbers,  it  is  often  a  practical  method 
of  directing  reading.  In  a  small  li- 
brary where  the  librarian  knows  each 
child,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  find 
the  plan  of  talking  over  the  books  di- 
rectly with  the  children  a  very  efficient 
substitute  for  picture  bulletins.  Also 
unless  she  has  a  special  talent  for  this 
work,  it  is  possible  to  perpetrate  such 
atrocities  in  this  line  that  the  novice 
should  approach  it  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

A  poster  is  not  so  difficult.  It  takes 
neither  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
nor  artistic  ability,  beyond  a  feeling  for 
form  and  color,  to  mount  a  good  poster 
on  an  eflFective  shade  of  bristol  board. 


typewrite  a  list  of  books  to  accompany 
it  and,  lo!  you  are  advertising  your 
books  and  perhaps  decorating  your 
room  at  the  same  time.  The  whole 
question  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by 
many  members  of  the  profession,  so 
much  more  capable  of  judging  of  its 
practical  results,  that  I  only  drop  the 
suggestion  in  passing,  that  if  you  do 
not  feel  that  the  gods  have  been  gra- 
cious to  you  in  dispensing  the  artistic 
sense,  you  wisely  pass  by  on  the  other 
side.  If  you  have  no  time  for  bulle- 
tins of  any  jsort,  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute may  be  found  by  collecting  the 
books  you  wish  to  advertise  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  The  librarian's  desk,  an 
empty  window  ledge,  a  small  stand, 
•whatever  is  most  convenient,  will  serve 
the  purpose.  The  collection  should 
contain  not  only  the  books  on  the  sub- 
ject you  wish  to  advertise,  but  some  of 
those  which  need  no  advertising,  so 
that  the  children,  seeing  old  favorites 
among  the  number,  will  be  more  apt  to 
trust  the  collection  as  a  whole. 

The  librarian  who  knows  that  Frank 
has  been  reading  college  stories  quite 
long  enough,  that  fairy  tales  have  be- 
gun to  lose  their  sway  with  Mary  and 
that  John  is  raising  chickens,  will  find 
her  best  help  in  her  own  clever  plan- 
ning for  the  next  book  for  each  child, 
and  the  various  so-called  methods,  if 
used  at  all,  will  be  a  supplement  to  her 
own  personal  work. 

Do  not  think  that  because  these  many 
possibilities  have  been  suggested,  that 
every  library  may  find  it  either  feas- 
ible or  advisable  to  try  all  of  them,  but 
from  the  number  you  may  find  some 
suited  to  your  needs  and,  after  the  ex- 
periment, decide  that  they  are  worth 
while  for  your  particular  work. 


The  erroneous  idea  that  any  number 
of  curious  incidents  strung  together  so 
long  as  the  characters  bear  no  semblance 
to  those  of  real  life,  will  prove  an  ac- 
ceptable fairy  tale  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  modern  so-called  fairy  stories  are 
failures. 
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The  Training  of  College  Students  in 
Bibliography* 

Andrew  Keogh,  professor  of  bibliography, 
Yale  university 

A  course  in  the  bibliography  of  his- 
tory is  required  of  all  students  at  Yale 
university  before  further  courses  in  his- 
tory can  be  taken.  The  course  is  usu- 
ally elected  during  the  freshman  year. 

The  aim  of  the  first  term  is  to  intro- 
duce students  to  as  large  a  number  of 
books  as  possible.  On  a  given  topic 
certain  reading  from  text  books, 
sources,  etc.,  is  required,  while  outside 
reading  must  be  done  on  contemporary 
material  or  topics  under  the  general 
subject.  Careful  notes  'of  the  reading 
must  be  kept,  an  analysis  and  restate-, 
ment  of  the  author's  text,  an  outline 
not  an  essay.  These  reports  must  be 
handed  in  in  a  prescribed  form  and  are 
carefully    examined    by    the    instructor. 

Early  in  the  term  the  students  are 
taught  to  use  the  preface  and  contents 
of  books,  to  discuss  their  scope,  and  to 
pass  criticism  upon  them.  A  personally 
conducted  tour  of  the  library  is  made, 
the  reference  shelves  shown,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ordinary  books  needed,  and 
the  method  of  taking  out  books  is  ex- 
plained. 

During  the  winter  term  three  biblio- 
graphical conferences  with  the  instruc- 
tor are  held,  and  a  topic  for  a  bibliog- 
raphy, some  subject  of  mediaeval  history, 
is  assigned  at  the  first  conference.  Top- 
ics on  which  there  is  possible  informa- 
tion are  of  course  selected.  The  code 
of  instructions  for  bibliographical  cards 
is  given  the  student  and  three  weeks 
are  allowed  in  which  to  prepare  the  bib- 
liography. A  large  list  of  titles  is  re- 
quired and  as  far  as  possible  personal 
inspection  of  the  books.  The  aim  of 
this  bibliography  is  to  teach  students 
how  to  find  articles  and  how  to  cite 
references.  An  essay  or  brief  on  the 
subject  must  then  be  prepared  with  ref- 
erences and  discussion.  References  must 
be  very  exact. 

•Extracts  from  an  address  before  Massachu- 
setts library  club.  June.  1908. 


In  the  spring  term  a  topic  from  mod- 
ern history  is  assigned.  Notes  on  this 
subject  in  scientific  form  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  thesis  are  required.  This  is  to 
give  the  student  training  in  independent 
thinking.  A  bibliography  must  then  be 
prepared,  and  while  the  first  bibliog- 
raphy was  very  inclusive,  this  one  is 
requii^ed  to  be  selective.  The  biblio- 
graphical cards  must  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  book  cited. 
Book  reviews  may  be  g^ven  or  esti- 
mates formed  from  personal  examina- 
tion. 

The  course  has  proved  excellent  train- 
ing for  later  college  work.  The  de- 
velopment of  intellectual  habits  of  work, 
the  training  in  the  independent  use  of 
books  and  in  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  is  most  important.  The 
student  is  given  good  mental  equip- 
ment for  any  question. 


Kinds  of  Stories* 

Laure   C.    Foucher,   children's   librarian,   Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Why  is  there  so  much  objection  to 
the  fairy-tale,  the  myth  and  the  legend 
when  through  hearing  stories  of  fairies, 
gods  and  heroes,  the  child  is  given  an 
unlabored  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
these  mythical  characters  so  frequently 
alluded  to  by  great  authors  and  poets  of 
the  world's  literature.  Think  of  how 
much  the  unfortunate  child,  who  is 
brought  up  on  facts  only,  misses  of  the 
joy  and  fine  feeling  offered  to  him 
through  the  imagery  of  such  minds; 
while  a  child  who  has  had  his  share  of 
fanciful  tales  is  able  later  to  understand 
Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  which 
is  so  full  of  mythical  beauty,  without 
tracing  each  allusion  to  its  origin. 

To  quote  a  folklore  student,  "In  the 
light  of  modern  criticism,  the  value  of 
a  tradition  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
fidelity  to  strict  and  literal  fact.  For 
many  centuries  Christians  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  celebrated  with  fes- 
tivity the  25th  day  of  December  as  the 

•Extract  from  address  before  Indiana  library 
association.  Richmond.  October,  1908. 
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day  on  which  the  Savior  was  born. 
The  date  is  merely  traditionary,  with 
little  evidence  or  probability  to  support 
it,  but  this  fact  does  not  detract  at  all 
from  the  happiness  which  Christmas 
brings  or  from  the  value  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  of  the  observances  of  the 
day.  For  another  illustration  of  this 
truth ;  it  matters  little  whether  Horatius 
or  Maucius  or  Curtius  or  Virginius, 
supposititious  heroes  of  early  Rome, 
ever  really  existed,  but  it  does  matter 
to  us  to  have  heard  of  them,  to  have 
viewed  the  pictures  which  they  present 
of  virtue  and  worth  in  the  society  of 
old  Roman  days.  Admitting  the  claim 
that  the  early  legends  are  not  statements 
of  facts,  they  are  of  very  gresit  value  to 
the  world  as  illustrating  the  spirit,  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  religious  be- 
liefs and  other  characteristics  of  the 
race  with  whom  they  originated.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  additional  reason  for  the 
study  of  these  narrations  by  the  teacher 
and  student.  They  are  told  over  and 
over  in  admired  poems,  they  are  por- 
trayed in  painting  and  sculpture,  they 
are  common  material  for  illustration  in 
oratory. 

"In  our  daily  conversation,  we  find 
the  very  essence  of  old  stories  of  which 
the  moral  adds  force  to  language  and 
gives  it  deeper  meaning.  We  speak  of 
Hobson's  Choice,  and  Gilderoy's  Kite, 
of  'paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle,'  and 
of  'crying  for  spilt  milk.'  We  remind 
one  another  of  The  dc^  in  the  manger,' 
*Tlie  bull  in  the  china  shop,'  'The  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg,'  ...  In 
all  these,  and  a  thousand  like  expres- 
sions, we  do  not  relate  the  story  to 
which  reference  is  made.  Everybody 
knows  it.  It  is  a  part  of  our  very 
being." 

For  an  untrained  audience  of  not 
docile  nature,  it  is  well  to  arrange  sto- 
ries in  progressive  grades  from  the 
catchy  to  popular,  from  popular  to 
standard,  and  from  standard  to  classi- 
cal, rather  than  to  attempt  to  begin  at 
the  top.  We  need  stepping-stone  stories 
as  well  as  books.    Unless  children  have 


been  brought  up  on  stories,  they  are 
not  prepared  to  listen  to  a  series,  a 
cycle  of  stories.  They  lack  the  ability 
to  concentrate  and  to  carry  the  story  in 
mind  from  one  week  to  another.  For 
such  children  it  is  better  to  tell  stories 
that  can  be  finished  in  one  telling.  For 
illustration,  older  children  will  like 
"Beowulf,"  "Canterbury  Tales"  or  some 
of  the  "Stories  from  the  classical  litera- 
ture of  many  nations,"  by  Mrs  .Palmer. 

In  attempting  to  tell  stories  to  chil- 
dren of  upper  grades  who  are  not  used 
to  hearing  stories,  and  who  are  apt  to 
feel  too  much  grown  up  to  be  comforta- 
ble in  listening,  except  when  forgetting 
themselves  for  the  moment,  it  is  well 
before  beginning  stories  to  tell  them 
something  of  the  great  story  tellers,  and 
to  interest  them  in  the  old  minstrels  who 
sang  and  told  the  best  ballads  and  leg- 
ends of  their  time  to  men  and  women; 
that  no  longer  is  it  strange  to  see  an 
audience  of  men  and  women  listening  to 
stories. 

In  working  with  newsboys,  it  is  often 
wise  to  allow  them  or  other  children  of 
like  caliber  to  choose  the  subject  about 
which  they  wish  to  hear  for  their  next 
story.  The  librarian  is  able  in  this  way 
to  give  the  boys  the  best  on  the  subject 
of  their  own  choosing,  making  the  story 
hour  popular,  and  in  this  way  gaining 
the  confidence,  of  the  boys.  This  chosen 
story,  being  of  a  popular  type,  will  be 
-sure  to  create  a  demand  for  a  second 
story.  This  will  be  the  librarian's  op- 
portunity to  give  one  of  her  own  choos- 
ing. Sometimes  the  reading  of  a  book 
chapter  or  even  the  telling  of  a  chap- 
ter from  a  story  will  prove  a  Successful 
advertisement  for  the  book.  One  poem 
can  always  be  read  at  any  story  hour 
and  so  bring  to  notice  poetry  that 
otherwise  the  children  might  never 
know,  even  by  title. 

For  the  preparation  of  stories,  time 
should  be  taken  for  careful  reading, 
outline  making.  learning,  telling  aloud 
and  timing.  Successful  story  telling 
depends  largely  upon  the  familiarity 
with  the  story. 
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Make    Room    for   the    Document 

Is  it  necessary  or  wise  to  bar  the 
government  document  from  the  small 
puWic  library  ?  By  all  means  no.  Peo- 
ple in  a  small  town  are  just  as  anxious 
for  the  best  book  or  article  published 
on  a  subject  as  those  in  the  large  city. 
The  seeker  after  information  or  the 
man  who  wants  only  entertainment  are 
the  same  the  world  over. 

Why,  even  in  this  small  town  of  ours, 
we  have  one  library  patron  who  is  do- 
ing research  work  in  geology,  and  we 
could  use  more  documents  than  we 
have  on  the  subject.  His  is  just  as 
crying  a  need  as  the  man  who  wants 
the  "Post  girl"  or  the  "Spoilers"  and 
in  fact  more  so  because  there  can  some- 
times be  found  a  substitute  for  the 
latter. 

Perhaps  the  librarian  who  looks  upon 
her  documents  as  imposing  or  formid- 
able, has  too  many  and  should  go 
through  a  weeding  process.  Not  all 
government  documents  are  good  for  all 
communities,  but  for  every  community 
there  are  some  that  are  indispensable. 
When  in  small  numbers  they  are  harm- 
less, even  though  caged  in  small  quar- 
ters, and  are  after  all  only  something 
authentic,  up  to  date  and  interesting 
about  life  around  us — farming,  educa- 
tion, the  growth  of  our  nearby  towns, 
or  the  railroad  that  has  made  our  city 
famous. 

We  aim  to  have  only  those  govern- 
ment publications  which  are  especially 
fitted  for  our  community,  and  we  have 
not  been  overburdened  with  documents 
that  were  not  requested.  We  have  a 
number  of  the  Farmers'  bulletins,  but 
not  all,  and  have  them  arranged  roughly 
according  to  subjects. 

The  time  element  hasn't  been  much 
of  a  factor,  for  it  only  takes  a  moment 
to  glance  through  a  document.  It  all 
depends,  I  suppose,  on  what  one  con- 
siders the  essentials,  as  the  librarian 
always  finds  time  for  the  essentials  in 
library  work. 

A  few  days  ago  a  boy  came  to  the 
library  to  find  out  something  concern- 


ing weather  forecasts.  No  books 
strictly  on  this  subject  were  available, 
but  the  last  agricultural  year  book  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  proved  that  there  is 
considerable  connection  between  the 
farmer  and  the  weather. 

My  experience  here  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  public  has  less  fear  of  the  gov- 
ernment document  than  has  the  library 
profession.  Such  remarks  as  these  are 
heard  in  the  Northwest:  "Isn't  there 
some  department  of  the  government 
that  would  g^ve  such  information?" 

We  feel  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  call  attention  to  our  documents 
through  the  newspapers  in  lists  on 
special  subjects,  knowing  that  there  will 
be  some  one  somewhere  interested  and 
that  he  will  be  foimd  that  way. 

In  a  small  collection  of  books,  in  a 
library  with  but  a  small  income,  there 
ought  certainly  to  be  a  shelf  and  a  use 
for  valuable  material  that  is  free  of 
cost.  Alice   M.    Paddock. 

Jamestown  (N.  D.)  public  library. 
*    *    * 

To  Public  Libraries: 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Pubuc  Libraries  the 
complaint  of  the  small  library  deluged 
with  documents  is  once  more  set  forth. 
It  is  with  the  hope  of  lending  some  en- 
couragement in  this  matter  and  of  show- 
ing the  value  of  these  government  pub- 
lications, even  to  a  small  library,  that 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 
First,  with  regard  to  the  demand  for 
documents — "There  is  no  demand,"  the 
article  states,  "for  99  per  cent  of  them." 
This  can  be  true  only  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  asked  for  by  title,  for  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  contents 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
government  publications  contain  ma- 
terial for  which  every  public  library  has 
demand. 

It  resolves  itself  then  into  the  ques- 
tion of  making  this  material  available. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  volumes  must, 
of  course,  be  easy  of  access.  That  is, 
they  must  have  a  place  on  the  shelves 
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and  not  be  kept  in  a  heap  in  the  attic 
or  cellar.  Surely  they  are  at  least 
worth  the  cost  of  shelving  to  any  li- 
brary that  claims  to  do  any  reference 
work  at  all.  There  may  be  need  for  a 
"new  encyclopedia/'  but  this  need  will 
perhaps  seem  less  urgent  when  it  is 
discovered  that  the  documents  contain 
authoritative  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
A  "well-illustrated  article  on  Alaska" 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  an  Alaska  Ex- 
periment Station  bulletin,  as  well  as  in 
a  magazine,  and  "information  about 
chickens"  can  be  had  from  farmers' 
bulletins,  animal  industry  bureau  bulle- 
tins and   experiment  station   records. 

The  material  is  undoubtedly  there, 
but  how  is  it  to  be  found,  when  wanted  ? 
Here,  indeed,  a  real  difficulty  is  en- 
countered, but  not  one  that  need  be  al- 
together discouraging.  As  for  the 
"sheep  set,"  it  is  true  the  indexes  are 
somewhat  scattered  and  incomplete,  but 
after  all,  it  does  not  require  so  very 
much  time  and  study  to  become  familiar 
in  a  general  way  with  the  more  impor- 
tant sets  of  publications  that  are  issued 
each  year  and  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  glance  through  the  volumes  as  re- 
ceived and  make  and  file  brief  refer- 
ences, giving  serial  numbers,  to  the 
most  important  items,  especially  those  of 
local  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  departmental  pub- 
lications, mostly  in  pamphlet  form,  it  is 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  throw 
together  those  of  the  same  series  and 
arrange  them  on  the  shelves,  alphabet- 
ically by  the  name  of  the  bureau  issq-. 
ing  them,  and  sub-arrange  by  the  title 
of  the  series — under  Animal  industry 
bureau — first  bulletins,  then  circulars, 
etc.  The  name  of  the  office  nearly  al- 
ways suggests  the  nature  of  its  publi- 
cations— as  for  instance,  Forestry  bu- 
reau, Plant  industry  bureau,  etc.,  and 
in  this  way  they  index  themselves  in  a 
measure.  From  time  to  time  indexes 
to  some  of  these  sets  are  sent  in  pam- 
phlet  form  from  the  Documents  office, 


and  if  all  these  indexes  are  kept  to- 
gether, where  they  can  be  easily  con- 
sulted, good  use  can  often  be  made  of 
them. 

The  general  publications  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  are  not  so  easily . 
handled  as  the  numbered  series,  but 
these  may  also  be  kept  together  under 
the  name  of  the  office  and  even  if  there 
is  no  time  for  sub-arrangement,  may 
still  be  used  to  advantage.  When  the 
checklist  with  index  now  being  prepared 
by  the  Documents  office  is  completed, 
the  problem  of  using  the  departmental 
publications  should  be  practically  solved. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  time  spent  in  making  the 
documents  available  for  reference,  the 
library's  home  circulation  were  to  be 
somewhat  reduced,  and  the  number  of, 
children's  books  and  new  novels  pur- 
chased not  quite  as  large  as  it  might 
have  been.  Would  this  necessarily  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  work  of  the 
institution?  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it 
not  true  that  in  most  small  libraries 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  refer- 
ence work  in  comparison  to  other 
branches?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  some- 
times to  use  last  year's  Christmas  pic- 
ture bulletin  over  again  and  spend  that 
time  in  learning  what  is  in  the  docu- 
ments? Eleanor   Buynitzky. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


A.    L.   A.    Subject    Headings 

In  answer  to  all  inquiries,  of  the  Bos- 
ton office  or  of  myself,  as  to  when  the 
third  edition  of  Subject  headings  will 
be  ready  for  use:  Nothing  definite 
can  be  stated  at  this  time,  as  the  com- 
pletion of  manuscript  must  necessarily 
consume  several  months  yet.  With  this 
completion  my  own  work  ceases  and 
the  fact  will  be  announced  in  this 
magazine  when  the  time  arrives.  After 
that  will  come  the  typsetting  and  proof- 
reading, with  which  I  have  no  connec- 
tion. Esther  Crawford. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  20.  1909. 
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Five  copies  to  one  library    -     -.     -      $4  a  year 
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Foreign  subscriptions         -  $1.35  a  year 
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New  copyright  law— For  the  present, 
at  least,  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
efforts  to  deprive  public  libraries  and 
other  educational  institutions  of  the 
right  to  import,  free  of  duty,  books 
bought  in  foreign  countries,  is  at  an 
end.  The  new  copyright  law  was 
passed  March  3.  The  slight  change  in 
the  law  provides  for  one  copy  of  a  book 
in  an  invoice  instead  of  two  copies,  for- 
merly allowed.  There  can  be  no  special 
objection  to  this  and  it  is  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  so  desirable  a  work  has 
been   satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  unanim- 
ity among  those  concerned  as  was  dis- 
played in  relation  to  the  effort  to  take 
away  the  privilege  of  importation  from 
the  public  libraries,  and  the  result  is 
quite  refreshing  when  viewed  as  a 
product  of  what  can  be  done  when  those 
interested  in  the  library  world  take  a 
hand. 

In  this  connection,  special  acknowl- 
edgment is  due  W.  P.  Cutter,  of 
Forbes  library,  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  to  Dr  B.  C^  Steiner,  Enoch  Pratt 
free  library,  Baltimore,  Md.  Both 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  in  look- 
ing after  the  library  interest,  and  their 


faithfulness  in  this  has  earned  for  them 
the  gratitude  of  those  whose  libraries 
will  be  benefited  by  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

The  measure  of  ability —  Every  college 
and  university  librarian  could  give 
many  incidents  bordering  on  the  ridic- 
ulous, of  the  ignorance  of  college 
freshmen  concerning  the  use  of  books 
as  tools.  They  come  from  high 
schools  of  standing  with  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  college  li- 
brary, or,  indeed,  any  library  machinery, 
with  no  acquaintance  with  reference 
books,  no  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
cyclopedias,  dictionaries  and  handbooks 
and  indexes,  and  often  totally  unac-^' 
quainted  with  even  the  names  of  books 
not  to  have  read  which  leaves  a  large 
gap  in  the  preparation  for  college  work. 

The  work  of  the  college  class  room  is 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  such  ill- 
prepared  students.  The  latter  lose  a 
large  share  of  what  is  presented,  as  it 
loses  its  force  because  of  lack  of  rela- 
tion to  anything  previously  known.  The 
grasp  of  the  subject  is  not  as  strong  as 
it  might  be  even  if  the  student  under- 
takes to  make  good  the  deficiency  at  the 
late  date  of  its  discover)'.  Concentration 
is  dissipated,  time  is  consumed  in  study- 
ing backward  and  confusion  as  to  re- 
lated values  often  results. 

There  is  a  large  injustice  done  to  the 
one  preparing  for  a  college  course  when 
he  has  not  had  some  study  of  and  some 
training  in  the  use  of  a  library.  The 
library  and  school  must  cooperate  to 
remedy  this  defect  before  there  can  be 
a  really  substantial  claim  of  proper  edu- 
cation. It  should  be  borne  in  on  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  in  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  that  a  knowledge  of 
library  material  and  machinery  is  requi- 
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site  before  a  student  can  be  said  to  be 
ready  for  college.  Deficiencies  in  many 
lines  that  are  now  classed  as  required 
could  be  made  up  much  more  easily  if 
this  one  thing,  essential  in  all  lines,  were 
well  established.  But  this  lacking,  the 
student  goes  not  only  limping  and  halt- 
ing through  his  college  course,  but  handi- 
capped through  all  his  life. 

Some  Normal  schools  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  books  as  tools  as  well  as  means  of 
culture  and  are  providing  means  for 
making  good  the  lack  of  such  knowledge. 
In  time  those  who  are  trained  in  these 
schools  may  pass  on  their  knowledge, 
but  at  present  high  schools  generally  are 
sadly  derelict  in  this  regard.  Here  and 
there,  one  and  another  are  beginning  to 
realize  their  neglect  of  the  important 
study  of  books  and  are  moving  toward 
better  things,  but  the  problem  as  a  whole 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect. 

Suggestions  for  Mr.  Carnegie^It  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  necessary 
bars  which  protect  "the  patron  saint  of 
libraries"  from  the  multitude  of  sug- 
gestions that  otherwise  would  be  offered 
him  as  to  the  best  way  of  escape  from 
the  dreaded  disgrace  of  dying  a  rich 
man,  do  not  prevent  him  from  seeing 
the  recent  copy  of  The  DM',  which  of- 
fers a  most  interesting  suggestion  in 
relation  to  placing  books  in  the  Car- 
negie libraries. 

The  plan  suggested  by  The  Dial  has 
many  admirable  features.  The  plan  in 
general  is  that  Mr  Carnegie  shall  suf^- 
plement  his  gifts  of  buildings  by  gifts  ' 
of  books  which  otherwise^  many  libraries 
cannot  have.  The  special'  points  are, 
first,  that  such  a  course  would  encour- 
age authorship  in  certain  needed  direc- 
tions which  now  does  not  command  the 


interest  of  commercial  publishers.  A 
committee  of  experts  would  choose 
books  of  sound  workmanship  and  of 
educational  value,  recommend  them  for 
purchase,  and  1000  copies  should  be 
presented  to  1000  libraries.  This  would 
help  everybody  concerned.  J^ot  the 
least  consideration  would  be  the  advan- 
tage of  the  dictum  "Approved  by  the 
Carnegie  committee." 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $50,000 
annually,  insuring  fifty  good  volumes 
to  the  shelves  of  every  Carnegie  library 
chosen.  To  the  objection  that  such  a 
mode  of  supplying  literature  is  krii- 
ficial,  The  Dial  rejoins:  ^' 

The  policy  of  encouraging  good,  work 
'by  artificial  stimuli  has,  on  the  whole, 
thoroughly  justified  itself  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  lifan ' 
of  The  Dial.  Certainly  there  are^^lB- 
day,  all  over  the  United  States,  Cafrie^f^^ 
libraries  that  would  greatly  rejoice  at 
some  plan  that  would  give  the  library 
books  and  the  librarian  a  sufficient  sal- 
ary to  meet  the  excessive  cost  of  living, 
not  to  mention  the  opportunities  of  self- 
improvement  and  rest.  At  present  the 
larger  part  of  the  "10  per  cent  for 
maintenance"  is  absorbed  in  mainte- 
nance of  the  building  itself,  and  the  real 
library — the  books  and  the  librarian — is 
but  poorly  sustained. 

Another  suggestion  for  Mr  Carnegie, 
if  one  could  but  reach  him,  comes  from 
far  off  Australia,  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  meet  a  great  need  if  he  should 
send  an  expert  librarian  to  the  English- 
speaking  colonies  as  a  missionary  for 
the  children's  department  in  all  the  pub- 
lic libraries.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  in  the  class  named, 
but   the   help  of   such   a   messenger    is 
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sadly  needed  in  many  places  to  enlighten 
the  public  school  authorities  as  to  the 
value  of  cooperation,  and  to  convince 
the  librarians  in  some  places,  that  a 
really  serious  purpose  lies  beneath  the 
means  used  to  bring  children  into  rela- 
tion with  the  books  of  a  public  library. 

Progress  of  library  legislation^  Interest 
in  state  supervision  of  library  extension 
continued  during  the  past  month,  to  the 
decided  betterment  of  affairs  in  many 
quarters: 

The  State  library  of  Texas  was  dis- 
associated from  the  Department  of  in- 
surance and  banking  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  board  specially  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  library  extension 
throughout  the  state  of  Texas. 

In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  li- 
brary commissions  were  appointed  with 
officers  and  equipment  to  supervise  and 
administer  library  affairs  of  the  respec- 
tive states. 

North  Dakota  increased  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  library  commission  to 
$7800,  this  exclusive  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  legislative  reference 
library. 

In  some  instances  harmful  legislation 
was  prevented — as  for  instance  in  Indi- 
ana. Under  the  direction  of  a  former 
employe  of  the  library  commission,  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  abolish  the  pres- 
ent commission  and  remove  the  State 
library  from  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  education ;  appoint  a  new 
commission,  which  should  -administer 
the  work  of  the  present  commission, 
the  affairs  of  the  State  library  and  pro- 
vide for  a  library  school,  the  same  to 
be  conducted  in  the  Indiana  state  li- 
brary. The  idea  of  a  one  library-unit 
for  both  commission  and  state  library 
work  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor, 


though  the  attempt  to  have  a  library 
school  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a 
state  which  cannot  use  the  services  of 
its  graduates,  deserved  the  condemna- 
tion it  received.  Little,  if  any,  support 
was  given  to  the  measure  outside  of  the 
personal  friends  of  the  one  interested, 
and  the  work  and  the  control  of  the 
interests  involved  remain  as  they  were. 

At  the  same  time,  Iowa  received  an 
increased  appropriation  and  the  chances 
are   that   Wisconsin   will   fare  likewise. 

A  bill  making  it  mandatory  on  the 
State  library  authorities  to  take  up  su- 
pervision of  library  extension  and  travel- 
ing libraries  .in  Illinois,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Illinois  legislature.  It  re- 
mains for  those  interested  to  push  the 
matter  to  successful  accomplishment. 
The  need  of  such  work  has  been  so 
plainly  demonstrated  that  nothing  new 
on  the  subject  can  be  said. 


It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the 
library  and  the  school  are  the  two  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  educational  system  of 
any  community.  One  teaches  the  child 
how  to  use  a  book,  the  other  gives  him 
the  book.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two 
should  work  hand  in  hand  in  order  to 
bring  about  best  results.  It  often,  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  children  who 
most  need  educational  opportunities 
leave  school  before  reaching  the  upper 
grades  and  are  not  likely  to  make  use 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  public 
library  unless  some  effort  is  made  to 
acquaint  such  children  with  the  privi- 
leges open  to  them  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  from  the  books 
in  the  library.  It  is  mainly  for  this 
reason  that  the  need  of  a  close  coopera- 
tion is  urged  by  both  the  school  and  the 
library. — Adeline  Zachert. 
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English   and   American   Libraries 

In  the  Nation  of  October  8  appeared 
an  article  entitled  "Libraries  for  use," 
written  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  well  known  for  his  biblio- 
graphical enterprise  and  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  libraries  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  article  was  a  criticism  of  the  anti- 
quated methods  of  European  library  ad- 
ministration, -and  was  concerned  chiefly 
with  continental,  state  and  university  li- 
'  braries,  and  particularly  with  those  of 
Germany:  The  only  mention  of  British 
libraries  ^as  a  passing  reference  to  the 
Bodleian,  and  a  quotation  from  the 
Westminster  Gasette,  describing  the 
situation  at  Trinity  cdllege,  Dublin,  and 
at  the  Irish  National  library.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  municipal  libra- 
ries of  the  continent  or  of  the  British 
Isles.  Mr  Dana's  recent  article  in 
Public  Libraries,  and  The  Dial's  quota- 
tion from  Professor  Mahaffy,  gave  no 
cause  for  offense.  Yet  a  writer  in  the 
Library  World  for  January  replies  to 
these  criticisms  by  comparing  certain 
American  and  British  libraries,  with  a 
view  to  showing  that  American  libra- 
ries are  extravagantly  managed,  while 
their  work  is  in  no  way  superior,  and 
on  the  whole,  much  less  in  amount. 

The  Library  World  is  a  free  lance, 
and  in  its  independence  lies  much  of 
the  justification  for  its  existence.  In  its 
usual  irresponsible  way  the  editorial 
now  under  consideration  is  anonymous, 
and  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  carried  so  far 
as  to  hide  the  identity  of  the  six  libra- 
ries compared.  Of  the  three  English 
libraries  we  will  say  nothing.  Of  the 
American,  two  are  obviously  those  of 
Boston  and  Pittsburgh ;  the  third  is  un- 
known to  us,  as  all  statistics  that  would 
serve  as  a  clue  are  omitted.  Yet  this 
third  must  be  a  wonderful  place.  By 
subtracting  the  figures  of  the  known 
libraries  from  the  totals,  we  find  that 
the  X  library  must  be  in  a  city  of  300,- 
000  to  400,000  people,  and  that  with  a 
stock  of  only  116,000  v.,  and  no 
cardholders,  it  has  a  circulation  of 
1,372,000!     The     combined     reference. 


lending  and  juvenile  circulation  of  the 
three  libraries  is  given  as  3,775,000, 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  Boston  alone 
has  about  that  total.  The  cost  of  issu- 
ing a  book  is  equally  inaccurate.  The 
average  salary  of  those  engaged  in  cir- 
culation seems  to  be  reached  by  divid- 
ing the  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  by 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  library,  including,  in  the  case  of 
Boston,  printers,  binders,  painters,  steam 
engineers  and  fireman.  The  critic 
further  overlooks  the  fact,  explicitly 
stated  in  both  the  Boston  and  Pitts- 
burgh reports,  that  the  very  large  refer- 
ence use  of  those  libraries  is  not  included 
in  their  statistics. 

The  figures  are  altogether  too  inac- 
curate to  allow  of  serious  discussion, 
but  they  prove  the^case  with  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  writer,  and  he  indulges 
in  much  sarcasm  and  irony  at  the  pro- 
digious ^ize  of  American  library  staffs, 
the  hysteria  of  American  library  activi- 
ties, and  the  staleness  of  American 
library  ideals.  The  onslaught  makes 
amusing  reading,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  writer's  compatriots 
have  laughed  at  his  outburst  of  insular- 
ism.  Americans  are  <:ontent  with  the 
deliberate  and  mature  judgn^ent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Manchester  com- 
mittee, who  visited  libraries  of  every 
descFiption  and  size  during  their  six 
weeks'  stay  in  this  country,  and  reported 
on  their  return  that  'they  were  much 
impressed  with  the  great  position  that 
libraries  occupy  among  our  educational 
institutions. 

The  average  cost  of  issuing  a  book 
in  the  United  States  may  be  higher  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  stand- 
ard of  comfort  is  higher  here,  and  the 
rewards  of  labor  and  of  professional 
service  are  in  general  much  greater.  Our 
critic  is  again  on  the  wrong  track.  In- 
stead of  pointing  out  to  ratepayers  that 
British  library  service  is  cheaper  than 
American,  he  ought  rather  to  hold  up 
American  salaries  in  contrast  with  the 
pitifully  low  salaries  so  often  paid  at 
home.     English  municipal  public  libra- 
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ries  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  they 
are  hampered  by  the  parliamentary  limi- 
tation of  the  library  rate.  Our  critic 
would  be  better  employed  if  he  were 
trying  to  raise  or  abolish  this  limit.  A 
larger  income  would  allow  a  greater  ex- 
penditure on  the  staff,  and  this  in  turn 
would  insure  a  body  of  assistants  with 
higher  standards  of  living,  of  education, 
of  training,  and  of  efficiency.  With  a 
broadened  outlook  and  a  chastened  en- 
thusiasm a  library's  usefulness  would 
no  longer  be  measured  mechanically  by 
the  volume  of  its  output,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community. 

Andrew  Keogh. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Shall  the  A.  L.  A.  Remain  Demo- 
cratic? 

It  is  only  a  few  months  until  the  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  be  called  to  vote 
for  the  second  time  on  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  association.  The  first 
vote  was  taken  last  June  at  the  Minne- 
tonka  conference.  At  that  time  only  a 
small  portion  of  those  in  a'ttendance  voted 
on  the  question  and  probably  most  of 
those  did  not  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  the  changes  contemplated. 

Some  of  the  revisions  are  very  desir- 
able, especially  those  which  change  the 
personnel  and  method  of  electing  the  ex- 
ecutive board  and  increase  its  powers  in 
administering  the  business  affairs  of  the 
association. 

The  undesirable  features  relate  to  the 
complex  organization  of  the  council, 
which  now  consists  of  the  executive 
board  and  25  members  elected  by  the  as- 
sociation. The  new  council  is  to  consist 
of  the  executive  board,  all  ex-presidents 
of  the  association,  all  presidents  of  affil- 
iated societies,  25  members  elected  by  the 
association  at  large  and  25  elected  by  the 
council  itself. 

Objections  to  these  changes  are:  i) 
They  needlessly  raise  the  size  of  the 
council  from  32  to  about  75.  Why  this 
increase?  If  the  purpose  is  simply  to 
make  it  more  inclusive,  why  stop  at  75  ? 


Why  not  raise  it  to  100?  If  the  present 
number  is  not  sufficiently  representative, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  association  at 
large  will  be  better  represented  by  25 
more  in  whose  election  it  has  no  voice. 

2)  The  function  of  the  new  council 
shall  be  to  consider  matters  of  library 
policy  or  practice,  but  should  the  asso- 
ciation desire  to  pass  a  resolution  on  a 
subject  of  professional  interest,  it  can  do 
so  only  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  otherwise 
it  must  first  refer  the  subject  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  if  the  council  decides  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  recommend  it  to  the  association, 
then  the  association  may  consider  it.  It 
seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  tied- 
up  plan  will  tend  to  "promote  the  wel- 
fare of  American  libraries."  It  is  more 
likely  to  foster  the  feeling  that  the  mem- 
bers in  general  have  not  sufficient  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

3)  The  method  of  permitting  the 
council  to  elect  its  own  members  is  un- 
democratic. For  the  association  to  have 
within  its  organization  a  close  corpora- 
tion of  this  kind  with  self-perpetuating" 
power  and  power  to  control  the  policy  of 
the  association  is  foreign  to  the  Ameri- 
can idea. 

Three  years  ago  the  American  Library 
institute  was  formed  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  It  is  proposed  to  assign  to  the 
new  council  functions  practically  the 
same  as  those  which  the  institute  aims 
to  perform.  Some  of  the  same  forces 
which  brought  forth  the  institute  are 
now  pushing  constitutional  revision.  If 
the  revision  succeeds,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  institute  will  probably  disband.  Now, 
if  the  institute  is  a  useful  organization, 
let  it  continue  independently.  If  it  is 
not  proving  its  usefulness,  then  let  it  die 
a  natural  death.  Under  no  considera- 
tion should  it  be  grafted  back  onto  the 
main  body  before  it  has  demonstrated  its 
fitness  to  survive. 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings  to  be  a  large  and  influential 
body.  Whatever  revision  is  made  in  its 
constitution  must  retain  the  features 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  its 
growth  and  development;  namely,  good- 
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will  and  good-fellowship  and  the  full  and 
free  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion, 
whereby  the  combined  experience  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  has  been  util- 
ized in  perfecting  methods  and  accom- 
plishing results.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  diminish  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  members  at  large  by  creating  a 
favored  circle  within  its  ranks  and  per- 
petuating that  circle  in  its  organic  law. 

The  objections  to  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  council  can  probably  best 
be  remedied  by  completely  abolishing  the 
council.  This  view  is  held  by  a  number 
of  its  own  members  and  is  embodied  in 
Mr  Dana's  draft  of  a  new  constitution, 
published  in  the  February  number  of 
Public  Libraries.  That  draft  deserves 
careful  consideration,  as  it  presents  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  revision  prob- 
lem. Wm.  F.  Yust. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


The  New  Copyright  Lavr 

To   the   Editor  of   Public   Libraries: 

The  following  is  the  complete  text 
of  the  new  copyright  law,  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  importation  by  public  libra- 
ries: 

Provided,  however,  That  except  as 
regards  piratical  copies,  such  prohibi- 
tion (of  importation  of  foreign  copies) 
shall  not  apply: 

To  any  book  published  abroad  with 
the  authorization  of  the  author  of  copy- 
right proprietor  when  imported  under 
the  circumstances  stated  in  one  of  the 
four  subdivisions  following,  that  is  to 
say: 

i)  When  imported,  not  more  than 
one  copy  at  one  time,  for  individual 
use  and  not  for  sale ;  but  such  privilege 
shall  not  extend  to  a  foriegn  reprint 
of  a  book  by  an  American  author 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States; 

2)  When  imported  by  the  authority 
or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States ; 

3)  When  imported,  for  use  and  not 
for  sale,  not  more  than  one  copy  of 
any  such  book  in  any  one  invoice,  in 
good  faith,  by  or  for  any  society  or  in- 
stitution   incorporated    for    educational. 


literary,  philosophical,  scientific  or  re- 
ligious purposes,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  any  college, 
academy,  school  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, or  for  any  state,  school,  college, 
university,  or  free  public  library  in  the 
United   States ; 

4)  When  such  books  form  parts  of 
libraries  or  collections  purchased  en  bloc 
for  the  use  of  societies,  institutions,  or 
libraries  designated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph    ********* 

The  following  section  is  also  of  in- 
terest, as  it  is  the  section  which  pro- 
hibits control  of  the  retail  price  of  a 
copyright  book  by  the  publisher: 

"That  the  copyright  is  distinct  from 
the  property  in  the  material  object  copy- 
righted, and  the  sale  or  conveyance,  by 
gift  or  otherwise,  of  the  material  ob- 
ject shall  not  of  itself  constitute  a 
transfer  of  the  copyright,  nor  shall  the 
assignment  of  the  copyright  consti- 
tute a  transfer  of  tfce  title  to  the  ma- 
terial object;  but  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  to  forbid,  prevent,  or 
restrict  the  transfer  of  any  copy  of  a 
work  copyrighted  under  this  act  the 
possession  of  which  has  been  lawfully 
obtained." 

The  new  copyright  law  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  house  com- 
mittee on  patents,  and  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  committee.  It  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  without  any  di- 
vision, and  without  any  extended  de- 
bate. The  act  goes  into  effect  July  i, 
1909. 

May  I  add  a  personal  word? 
Throughout  this  work  on  the  copyright 
bill  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  any 
statement  reflecting  on  any  person,  and 
in  no  instance  have  mentioned  any 
person's  name,  either  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  in  the  public  press.  I  have 
treated  my  opponents  as  acting  from 
business  motives,  not  from  dishonest 
ones.  If  in  my  action,  I  have  seemed 
to  reflect  on  the  motives  of  any  person, 
I  wish  here  to  disavow  any  such  in- 
tention. 

Now   that   this   is   done,   may   I   ask 
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every  librarian  to  watch  carefully^  for 
any  provision  in  the  new  tariff  law  ,that 
will  curtail  our  privilege  of  dutyifree 
importation,  and  to  act  promptly  when 
called  upon  to  protest  against  any  such 
provision?  There  may  be  no  neeii  for 
such  action;  but  if  it  is  needed,  it  will 
be  quickly  needed. 

W.  P.  Cutter, 
Secretary  Library  Copyright  League. 

Shelves   Around   Reading   Rooms 

Charles  C.  Soule,  Boston,  Mass. 

When  the  Brown  university  library 
plans  were  under  consider^ition,  Mr 
Dana  of  Newark  wrote  Mr  Koopman, 
protesting  against  shelving  the  walls  of 
a  reading  room,  because  it  required  so 
much  space  that  mi^ht  better  be  given 
to  readers. 

At  first  thought  this  protest  seemed 
unsovnd  and  almost  revolutionary,  but 
a  little  calculation  proves  it  to  be  se- 
rious. Wall  shelving  (including  base 
and  cornice)  has  to  be  practicably  a 
foot  deep,  even  without  a  projecting 
ledge.  One  foot  around  the  outside 
of  a  room  is  a  considerable  slice  off  the 
floor  area.  But  shelves  are  of  no  use 
without  easy  access,  and  where  wall 
shelves  are  used,  there  ought  to  be  a 
three-foot  aisle  in.  front  of  them,,  to 
allow  passage  both  ways  and  stooping 
to  get  at  the  lower  shelves.  One  foot 
ifor  shelving  and  three  feet  for  an  aisle 
around  the. outside  pf  a  room,  cut  off 
a  large  percentage  of  seat-and-table 
capacity.  In  a  30x50  room,  for  in- 
stance, wall  shelving  and  aisle  would 
take  up  one-third  of  the  floor  space. 
If  shelving  were  eliminated  the  outside 
tables  could  be  set  against  the  walls 
and  50  per  cent  more  readers  could  be 
seated.  Inasmuch  as  needs  in  a  libraiy 
usually  outrun  available  funds,  this  in- 
creased seating  capacity  means  just  so 
much  more  usefulness  within  necessary 
limits  of  cost. 

Again,  where  walls  are  shelved  seven 
or  eight  feet  high  all  around  a  room, 
the  windows  have  to  be  set  high,  and 
the  height  of  the  room  must  correspond. 


A  lofty  room  means  increased  cubic 
contents  for  the  building,  and  an  in- 
creased cube  means  greater  cost  If 
wall  shelving  is  omitted,  the  *  windows 
can  come  low,  and  the  rocrni  need  not 
be  so  high,  with  less  cost  for  the  same 
area,  or  more  area  for  the  same  cost. 

Mr  Dana's  position  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  sound  from  this  point  of  view. 
But  is  there  not  anothef  phase  of  the 
matter  still  more  important?  A  read- 
ing room  ought  surely  to  be  as  quiet 
as  possible,  with  a  minimum  of  motion' 
and  noise.  If.  wall  shelves  are  filled 
(as  they  generally  are)  with  live  books, 
these*  are  useless  unless  they  can  be 
freely  inspected  and  handled.  To  in- 
spect and  handle  them  readers  (or  at- 
tendants, or  both )  must  *  go  '  to  the 
shelves  between  and'  around  the  'read- 
ing tables,  with  constant  movement  and 
disturbance.  If  not  thus  handled  the 
books  are  useless,  and  the  space  taken 
by  wall  shelves  is  wasted.^  If  they  are 
much  handled  the  reading  room  cannot 
be  quiet,  and  methodical  study  or  seri- 
ous reading  becomes  difficult. 

This  inference  would  seem  to  hold 
good  as  to  nearly  all  general  reading 
rooms  in  public  or  college  libraries.  It 
may  not  apply  to  small  one-room  li- 
braries, to  private  or  club  libraries,,  or 
to  libraries  of  learned  societies  or  of 
small  colleges,  where  readers  are  com- 
paratively few- 

If  wall  shelving  in  reading  rooms  is 
given  up,  close  access  of  readers  to 
books  can  be  provided  for  in  several 
ways.  An  adjoining  stack-floor  on  the 
same  level  with  good  light  and  wide 
aisles;  wall  shelving  or  floor  shelving 
in  an  adjoining  room  or  hallway;  wall 
shelving  or  shallow  alcoves  along  the 
interior  wall  of  the  reading  room  next 
the  entrance  where  there  must  be  move- 
ment, leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  floor 
toward  the  windows  for  seats  and 
tables;  any  one  of  these  plans  will 
enable  a  reader  to  choose  his  books 
without  disturbing  other  readers,  and 
then  go  to  his  table  for  undisturbed 
study. 
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A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Binding 
Specifications  for  boolc  cloths 

The  Bureau  of  standards  in  Washing- 
ton has  formulated  specifications  for 
book  cloth  for  binding  depository  sets  of 
public  documents.  These  specifications 
have  been  submitted  to  the  book  cloth 
manufacturers  by  the  public  f)rinter  and 
the  government  is  now  purchasing  cloth 
on  bids  based  on  the  specifications.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  specifications: 
Fabric 

The  fabric  shall  be  made  from  first 
quality  staple  cotton,,  uniformly  woven 
and  of  a  grade  known  as  "firsts." 
The  weave  shall  be  two  up  and  two 
down  in  the  warp  and  one  up  and  one 
down  in  the  weft. 

The  gray  cloth  shall  consist  of  from 
33 — 36  threads  per  centimeter  (85 — 90 
per  inch)  in  the  warp,  and  12 — 15 
threads  per  centimeter  (30 — 38  per  inch) 
in  the  weft. 

The  surface  shall  be  finished  smooth 
and  hard  and  show  no  tendency  to  stick 
when  folded  upon  itself. 

Thickness,  tensile  strength  and  weight 

The  thickness  of  the  finished  fabric 
shall  not  exceed  .30  millimeter  (0.012 
inch)  or  be  less  than  .20  millimeter 
(0.008  inch).  The  tensile  strength  of 
the  gray  cloth  shall  not  be  less  than  18 
kilograms  per  centimeter  ( 100  pounds  per 
inch)  of  width  in  the  warp  and  9  kilo- 
grams per  centimeter  (50  pounds  per 
inch)  of  width  in  the  weft.  The  aver- 
age value  for  the  warp  and  weft  in  the 
finished  fabric  must  show  an  increase 
over  the  average  value  for  the  warp  and 
weft  in  the  gray  cloth  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  the  strength  of  the  gray  cloth. 

The  finished  fabric,  when  dry,  shall 
weigh  not  more  than  260  grams  per 
square  meter  (0.5  pound  per  square 
yard),  or  less  than  200  grams  per  square 
meter  (0.4  pound  per  yard). 

Absorption    of   moisture 

At  a  normal  relative  air  humidity  of 
65  per  cent  it  shall  not  absorb  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  expand   (an 


average  of  both  directions)  to  exceed  .45 
per  cent,  and  when  subjected  in  a  closed 
case  to  a  saturated  atmosphere  for  two 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  C. 
(68  d^^ees  F.),  shall  not  absorb  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  expand 
(an  average  of  both  directions)  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent.  All  increases  to  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  dry  weight  and 
dimensions. 

Folding  endurance 

The  folding  endurance  as  determined 
by  the  Schopper  folder  shall  be  not  less 
than  65,000  double  folds  for  the  warp 
and  not  less  than  10,000  for  the  weft. 
Color 

Before  coating,  the  fabric  must  be 
dyed  with  a  purely  mineral  or  inorganic 
color  (such  as  iron  salts),  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  color  of  the  finished  cloth,  but 
somewhat  lighter  in  shade,  so  as  to  give 
the  desired  "linen"  effect.  All  coal-tan 
aniline,  vegetable  or  other  organic  dyes 
and  lakes  must  be  strictly  excluded  from 
both  fabric  and  coating,  even  in  traces. 
The  following  substances  must  be  also 
excluded:  Chrome  yellow  and  other 
chromates,  ultra-marine,  browns  contain- 
ing bituminous  or  other  organic  matter, 
compounds  of  lead  and  arsenic. 

The  color  of  the  finished  fabric  should 
be  slightly  darker  than  the  standard  sam- 
ple, which  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion, and  it  must  not  show  the  slightest 
change  of  color  after  exposure  under 
prescribed  conditions  to  direct  sunlight 
or  to  the  action  of  ammonia  gas,  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen gas,  sulphur-dioxide 
gas  or  illuminating  gas. 

Resistance  to   mold   and   insects 

The  finished  fabric  shall  be  immune  to 
the  growth  of  mold  or  the  attack  of  in- 
sects. 

Note. — For  the  present  some  latitude  will 
be  aKowed  in  the  enforcement  of  this  require- 
ment, since  definite  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  the  methods  of  prevention  are  still  lack- 
ing. Experiments  have  shown  that  book  cloths 
have  been  produced  which  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Tests 

Physical  and  chemical  tests  to  verify 
the  properties  required  by  these  specifi- 
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cations  will  be  made  according  to  the 
standard  methods  for  testing  book  cloths 
as  used  by  the  Bureau  of  standards,  cop- 
ies of  which  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion. 

The  committee's  suggestion 

These  specifications  as  formulated  by 
the  Bureau  of  standards  not  only  apply 
to  cloth  for  government  documents,  but 
may  also  be  used  by  all  librarians  in 
selecting  cloth  for  ordinary  library  bind- 
ing. The  tests  of  the  cloth,  of  course, 
cannot  be  made  by  librarians  themselves, 
but  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  binding 
is  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  standards 
to  state  that  it  is  able  to  make  tests  ac- 
cording to  these  specifications,  though  it 
will  be  obliged  to  charge  a  fee  for  the 
work  done.  A  permanent  schedule  of 
fees  has  not  yet  been  established  and 
charges  would  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  tests  required  and  the  properties  de- 
termined, and  would  cover  only  the  ac- 
tual cost.  Cloths  conforming  with  these 
specifications  can  be  made  by  all  the  book 
cloth  manufacturers,  and  librarians 
should  make  an  effort  to  get  them. 


Some  Notes  on  Children's  Books'*' 

On  the  subject  of  picture  books  and 
books  for  the  smallest  children.  Miss 
Hassler  said  that  they  should  not  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  ridicule  those 
things  which  children  are  taught  to 
respect.  She  condemned  severely  the 
colored  supplements  to  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  which  are  based  upon  bad 
ethics.  Anything  that  makes  light  of 
the  courtesies  of  life  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  caricature  has  no  place  in  books 
for  children.  Such  books  as  Father 
Goose  and  the  Denslow  books  should 
have  no  place  in  the  children's  room. 
Among  the  best  illustrated  books  for' 
children  are  the  Caldecott  books,  those 
by  Walter  Crane  and  Kate  Greenaway, 
the  Deming  Indian  books,  Routet  de 
Monvers    beautiful    Joan    of    Arc    and 

♦Taken  at  Ifrtii^os  elvon  bv  Harriet  E  Hass- 
ler Ht  Indianapolis.  l'»07.  and  r«Mtort«'«l  l)y  Miss 
S^Itmarsh  of  th«»  cliildren's  denartment  of  In- 
dianapolis nid»n<*  librarv.  Rrad  before  fndiana 
library    associaticm.    October,    1IH)7. 


Jessie  Wilcox  Smith's  Rhymes  of  real 
children.  She  advised  the  use  of  the 
Dean  rag  books  for  the  smallest  chil- 
dren. 

The  first  literature  of  childhood  is  the 
literature  of  Mother  Goose;  the  first 
pastoral  of  childhood  is  Little  Bo- Peep; 
the  first  tragedy.  Ding  Dong  Bell. 

Fairy    tales     follow    naturally    after 
Mother  Goose.     In  selecting  fairy  tales 
beware  of  the  modern  ones.     They  are 
a  jumble  of  science  and  other  things. 
Always  buy  the  old  ones  first.    In  com- 
ing down  from  generation  to  generation,, 
all  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  from  the 
old  tales  has  been  lost,  leaving  them  in 
their    purest    form.    Grimm's  tales  are 
best  in  this  respect.     The  best  compilation 
of  fairy  tales  and  the  most  inclusive  is 
Scudder's    Children's    book.      When    a 
library  can  afford  to  buy  only  one  col- 
lection, buy  this  one.   The  difference  be- 
tween   Andersen    and    Grimm    is,    that 
Andersen  is  daintier,  more  exquisite  in 
fancy,   more    flower-like,   while   Grimm 
is  harder  and  more  vigorous.     Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  is  incapable  of  writ- 
ing a  good  fairy  tale  on  account  of  her 
artificial    life.      Her   philosophy   is   not 
high  and  true  enough  to  interpret  fairy 
tales  to  children.     The  child   who  de- 
velops under  a  long  course  of  fairy  tales 
finds  it  easier  to  exercise  faith  in  the 
Unseen,  to  believe  in  God.    The  best  of 
the  fairy  tales  were  not  written  by  un- 
known women  as  modern  ones  are,  but 
by  great  men  who  have  turned  to  the 
folk   tales   and    such    sources   for   their 
material.     The    Grimm   brothers   wrote 
the  best  dictionary    of    their    time,    but 
they    are    now    best    known    by    their 
fairy     tales.       Andersen     wrote     other 
things,  but  his  fairy  tales  are  best.   Lewis 
Carroll  was  not  only  a  literary  man,  but 
a  scholarly  and  .  learned  mathematician. 
He  wrote  Alice  in  Wonderland.    Jacobs 
is  the  best  modern  writer  of  fairy  tales. 
He  is  a  great  student  of  folk-lore.    Blu- 
menthal  is  a  strong,  vigorous  writer  of 
Russian  fairy  tales.     Do  not  try  to  run 
the   children's   room   without  the  Heart 
of  Oak  hooks. 
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Greek  myths  come  in  with  the  old 
folk-tales.  To  children  they  are  fairy 
tales,  not  religion,  and  should  not  be 
put  in  religion.  In  Portland,  the  Greek 
myths  are  put  at  the  beginning  of  Greek 
history  for  children.  This  would  be 
considered  a  heresy  by  many.  In  most 
libraries,  the  King  Arthur  legends  are 
put  in  mythology.  In  Portland,  they 
are  put  in  early  English  history.  The 
simplest  of  the  cheaper  editions  of  the 
King  Arthur  stories  is  the  Legends  of 
King  Arthur  by  Frances  Nimmo  Greene. 
For  the  older  children,  the  best  edition 
is  Sidney  Lanier's  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
This  version  is  the  best  for  story  telling. 
The  best  of  the  longer  versions  is  How- 
ard Pyle's  Story  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights. 

The  Asgard  stories  come  after  and 
supplement  the  Greek  stories.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie's  Norse  stories  retold 
from  the  Eddas,  Keary's  Story  of  As- 
gard, Litchfield's  Nine  worlds  and  Ab- 
bie  Farwell  Brown's  In  the  days  of 
giants  are  among  the  best. 

Others  may  be  ordered  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh list  on  Norse  mythology. 

Oiildren  all  know  the  Greek  and 
Norse  myths,  but  listen  vaguely  to  the 
story  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon  and 
other  Christian  myths.  The  best  book 
of  these  myths  is  Amy  Steedman's  In 
God's  Garden.  It  takes  the  place  of 
Chenoweth's  Stories  of  the  saints,  which 
is  out  of  print.  Stockton's  fairy  tales 
are  always  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  given  us 
the  folk-tales  of  the  South.  Any  child 
who  does  not  know  these  stories  has 
lost  part  of  his  rightful  heritage. 

Mrs  Craick's  Little  lame  prince  and 
The  adventures  of  a  brownie  and  Jean 
Ingelow's  Mopsa  the  fairy,  are  good. 
Kingsley's  Greek  hero  stories  can  be 
had  in  a  most  attractive  cheap  edition 
in  the  Told  to  the  children  series  at  50 
cents  each. 

Lang's  Blue  fairy  book  is  his  best. 
It  is  reprinted  in  six  or  eight  little  books 
called  Fairy  tale  readers,  which  sell  at 
20  and  30  cents  each.     In  a  small  li- 


brary, it  is  always  better  to  buy  these 
small  books  rather  than  one  large  one, 
as  more  persons  can  be  served.  Always 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  and  pretty  edi- 
tions of  MacDonald's  Princess  and  the 
goblin  and  The  princess  and  Curdie. 

Watch  your  editions  of  Arabian 
nights,  Lang's  edition  is  not  safe.  Read 
it  through  and  you  will  never  give  it  ta 
your  small  sister.  Hale's  is  better.  The 
Raspe  edition  of  Munchausen,  published 
by  Heath,  is  the  best  edition  of  these 
stories. 

Animal  stories  come  next  to  fairy 
tales  as  dealing  with  things  most  fa- 
miliar to  children.  Some  striking  ex- 
amples of  good  animal  stories  are: 
Beautiful  Joe,  Black  Beauty,  The  Jungle 
books,  and  Jack    the  fire-dog. 

When  an  author  has  produced  one 
good  book,  always  watch  for  the  next 
one  as  it  may  not  be  up  to  the  standard. 
Marshall  Saunders'  Beautiful  Joe's 
paradise  is  a  monstrosity  and  a  failure. 
French's  Reform  of  Shaun  is  one  of 
the  latest  good  animal  stories.  Segur's 
Story  of  a  donkey  is  good.  The  Pitts- 
burgh library  has  a  good  annotated  ani- 
mal list  that  will  help  in  the  selection 
of  books.  Beware  of  some  of  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton's  books,  some  of  which 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  having  little 
reading  matter,  wide  margins  and  few 
illustrations,  such  as  The  trail  of  the 
Sandhill  stag.  Fortescue's  Story  of  the 
red  deer  is  a  better  deer  story,  and  is 
cheaper.  In  the  Portland  library,  Drum- 
mond's  Monkey  that  would  not  kill  was 
voted  the  best  of  the  animal  stories. 
This  may  be  followed  to  advantage  by 
Miller's  Four-handed  folk,  which  de- 
scribes different  kinds  of  monkeys.  For 
wild  animals,  use  Bostock's  training  of 
wild  animals.  No  boy  who  enjoys  go- 
ing to  a  circus  would  fail  to  enjoy  Du 
Chaillu's  In  African  forest  and  jungle, 
which  is  the  best  of  his  books. 

The  selection  of  fiction  in  a  children's 
library  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions. An  author  seldom  keeps  up  to 
the  standard.  Miss  Alcott's  Little 
women  is  the  very  best  girls'  book  we 
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have  had.  Rose  in  bloom  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  children's  room, 
as  it  is  too  distinctly  a  love  story,  too 
grown-up  for  children.  In  a  home  story 
for  girls,  see  that  it  is  a  commonplace 
story,  the  home-life  clean,  wholesome 
and  without  a  breath  of  scandal. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  children  to 
meddle  in  or  manage  the  affairs  of 
grown-ups,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  stories  in  some  of  the  children's 
magazines. 

There  is  not  a  harmful  thing  in  any 
of  the  Little  Colonel  books.  They  are 
pretty  and  sweet,  but  not  strong,  simple 
and  wholesome  in  the  way  we  want 
children's  books  to  be.  In  buying  books, 
buy  the  Alcott  books  first.  Leave  out 
Mrs  Burnett  entirely.  Buy  the  best  of 
Susan  Coolidge's,  the  Katydid  series. 
In  Portland,  Ellen  Douglas  Deland  is 
a  favorite.  Her  Katrina  Malvern  and 
Oakleigh  are  good.  Dodge's  Donald 
and  Dorothy  is  good.  Jackson's  Nelly's 
silver  mine  is  one  of  the  best.  Lucy  C. 
LilHe's  and  Plympton*s  are  "border  line'^ 
books.  Anna  Chapin  Ray  has  written  a 
good  series  in  the  Teddy  books,  al- 
though Teddy  is  rather  snobbish.  Rich- 
ard's Hildegarde  series  is  for  younger 
girls.  You  cannot  get  on  without  these. 
The  Margaret  series  is  really  more  in- 
teresting. We  cannot  leave  out  Heidi 
by  Spyri,  which  is  one  of  the  nicest  we 
can  find.  Shaw's  Castle  Blair  is  good, 
lovely  and  true.  Ewing's  stories  are  for 
younger  girls,  but  they  do  not  like  to 
read  them  for  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jackanapes  and  Six  to  six- 
teen. Jamison's  Toinettes'  Philip  is  a 
sensational  novel  for  small  people. 
Caroline  Well's  books  are  popular. 
They  are  wholesome  and  clean,  although 
there  is  little  to  them.  Get  Betty  and 
Patty  Fairfield  and  the  sequels.  Web- 
ster's When  Patty  went  to  college  is  a 
charming  boarding-school  story. 
•  For  the  boys,  Barbour  is  always  the 
best  \yriter  of  school  stories.  These  are 
stories  of  one  school  and  are  all  safe. 
Do  not  get  Champney's  Vassar  girls 
series.      Thev    are    weak,    watery    love 


stories  woven  together  with  a  thread 
of  travel  and  are  a  slander  on  dear  old 
Vassar.  Champney  has  written  some 
clever  animal  stories,  among  which  are 
Pierre  and  his  poodle.  The  Bimbi 
stories,  by  De  la  Rame,  are  very  at- 
tractive and  sweet.  Never  let  the  chil- 
dren suspect  that  Ouida,  the  author  of 
the  sensational  novels,  is  the  same  as 
De  la  Rame,  the  author  of  the  sweet 
stories  for  children.  For  that  reason, 
her  stories  are  always  entered  under  the 
real  name  in  the  children's  department. 

There  is  danger  in  Henty.  His  boys 
are  absurdly  brilliant,  invariably  trying 
to  teach  their  elders  how  to  do  things. 
The  turning  of  the  tide  of  battle  usually 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  his  boy 
heroes.  If  you  cap  Henty's  books  with 
history  and  biography  they  serve  as 
good  stepping  stones.  Cooper's  Leather 
stocking  tales  are  good.  Do  not  buy 
the  later  books  bv  Munroe.  John  Trow- 
bridge's (not  J. 'T.  Trowbridge)  Elec- 
trical boy  and  Three  boys  on  an  elec- 
trical boat  are  as  sensational  as  any  of 
the  Nick  Carter  stories.  It  pays  to  read 
every  book,  as  in  that  way  you  find 
why  you  cannot  accept  all  books  that 
appear  even  in  such  lists  as  Miss 
Hewin's,  which  includes  these  books. 
The  fact  that  Mr  Trowbridge  is  a 
Harvard  professor  does  not  insure  his 
success  as  a  writer  of  stories  for  boys. 

When  it  comes  to  Bible  stories  we 
have  to  leave  the  children  to  choose 
their  own.  Many  people  who  love  chil- 
dren write  Bible  stories  that  are  slushy 
and  tiresome.  In  giving  out  Bible  sto- 
ries we  must  discriminate  and  not  give 
New  Testament  stories  to  a  Hebrew 
child. 

For  general  collections  of  poetry  have 
as  many  good  ones  as  you  can.  The 
whole  value  of  your  work  depends  upon 
whether  the  books  you  have  are  worth 
while.  The  actual  reading  of  books  may 
be  just  as  harmful  as  it  is  helpful  if 
the  books  are  not  of  the  right  sort.  It 
may  break  down  standards.  Use  every 
legitimate  means  to  get  books  read,  ad- 
vertising methods,  bulletin  boards,  etc. 
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In  new  communities,  it  is  legitimate  to 
do  the  popular  thingf  to  win  the  people. 

The  freer  the  children  are  the  better. 
Have  a  separate  charging  and  discharg- 
ing desk  and  have  the  charging  desk 
near  the  door.  Perhaps  there  is  too 
much  idealizing  and  theorizing,  but  one 
cannot  be  too  careful  about  rules.  Make 
no  rules  to  break.  Associating  himself 
with  the  library  is  the  child's  first  vol- 
untary connection  with  the  outside 
world.  As  a  free  citizen  he  assumes 
certain  obligations  for  certain  privileges. 
So  often  there  is  a  lack  of  respect  for 
law  that  we  should  have  the  laws  which 
the  child  meets  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
can.  In  order  to  put  the  children's 
room  in  proper  relation  to  the  home, 
not  in  opposition i  inclose  with  the  ap- 
plication a  letter  asking  for  the  indorse- 
ments of  the  parents  on  the  certificate. 
Have  a  separate  registration  desk  for 
the  children  and  haye  them  sign  at  the 
library. 

Miss  Hassler  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  child's  reading 
on  his  library  card,  as  the  best  means 
of  knowing  what  he  has  read  in  order 
to  guide  his  reading.  As  to  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  children's  room 
and  the  main  department,  do  not  take  a 
definite  age,  but  a  certain  grade  in  the 
schools.  In  sending  the  children  from 
the  children's  room  to  the  main  room 
send  a  personal  note  to  thcf  attendant 
at  the  desk,  or  fix  a  special  transfer  day. 
say  the  last  Friday  in  the  month,  at 
four  o'clock,  and  go  with  the  children. 
See  that  they  have  read  the  standard 
books  for  children  before  they  leave  the 
children's  room.  Have  some  one  ex- 
plain- the  arrangement  of  stacks  and 
classification  in  the  main  room  and  rec- 
ommend authors  whose  books  they 
would  be  apt  to  enjoy. 

The  story  hour  is  not  for  general  en- 
tertainment, but  as  used  in  the  public 
library  must  be  a  direct  introduction  tb 
books.  Miss  Bryant,  in  her  How  to 
tell  stories  to  children,  insists  that  a 
story  must  be  a  work  of  art  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  being  and  that  it  must  have  a 


message  of  beauty.  The  librarian  has 
no  right  to  tell  stories  simply  to  amuse, 
as  she  is  paid  for  library  work.  The 
story  hour  ought  to  be  a  direct  guide  to 
the  children  in  their  reading. 

Remember  that  the  children's  room  is 
a  part  of  the  library  and  not  a  kinder- 
garten. Make  it  attractive  and  cozy,  but 
dignified,  and  not  too  much  like  a  play 
room.  It  should  be  light  and  sunny. 
The  safest  colors  for  the  room  are  the 
buffs  and  yellows,  as  they  reflect  and 
refract  the  light.  Carry  out  your  color 
scheme  in  all  your  furnishings.  There 
is  nothing  more  cozy  than  a  fireplace. 
Have  low  tables  with  chairs  in  three 
sizes.  Select  your  pictures  with  care. 
Attractive  pictures  may  be  cut  out  from 
the  soiled  books,  the  Caldecott  and  oth- 
ers, and  mounted  for  use  in  the  room. 
Pictures  must  say  something  and  have 
a  message  to  keep  up  their  dignity  and 
influence  as  good  pictures. 

Children's  Favorite  3ooks 

An  interesting  article  on  children's 
reading  appears  in  Harper's  Weekly 
for  December  26,  called  'The  world's 
largest  circulation  library."  It  is  an 
account  of  the  library  work  done  in 
the  New  York  public  schools,  where 
over  6»ooo,ooo  books  are  used  in  a  year. 

"A.  year  ago  the  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  were  asked  to  write  short 
reviews  of  their  favorite  books  in  the 
class  library,  and  these  reviews,  num- 
bering several  thousand,  written  without 
any  knowledge  on  the  pupil's  part  of 
the  use  to  be  made  of  their  opinions, 
were  collected  and  tabulated  in  the  bu- 
reau of  libraries,  and  the  follo\yinjg^  list 
made,  in  order  of  popularity:" 

Little  women, 

Sara   Crewe, 

Uncle   Tom's   cabin, 

Black  Beauty, 

Birds'  Giristmas  carol, 

Robinson    Crusoe, 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm, 

Old-fashioned   giH, 

Grimm's    Fairy    tales, 

Evangeline, 

Alice  in  Wonderland, 

Little    Lord    Fauntleroy, 
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Litt!e  men, 
Revolutionary    maid, 
Five    Little    Peppers, 
John   Halifax, 
Bow  of  orange  ribbon, 
Under  the   lilacs, 
David   Copperfield, 
Hope  Benham, 
Trinity    bells, 
Eight   cousins, 

For  the  honor  of  the  school. 
Girl  of  'y(>, 
Ivanhoe, 

Little  lame  prince, 
Oliver  Twist, 
Ramona, 
Story   of  Betty, 
Andersen's    Fairy    tales, 
Donald  and  Dorothy, 
Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Merchant   of   Venice, 
Christmas  carol. 
Blue  fairy  book, 
•  Huckleberry    Finn, 
Julius  Caesar, 
Man  without  a   country, 
Patty  Fairfield, 
Robin  Hood, 

Tales   from   Shakespeare, 
What  Katy  did  at  school. 
Beautiful  Joe, 
Gypsy  Breynton, 
Jackanapes, 
Miss  Lochinvar, 
Search  for  Andrew  Field, 
Wonder  book. 


Books  That  Boys  Like 

In  a  recent  correspondence  with  Mrs 
Laura  E.  Richards  concerning  books 
for  boys,  she  referred  to  the  following 
list  as  covering  material  which,  in  her 
judgment,  were  the  grown-up  books 
that  children  will  like  or  ought  to  like, 
adding,  the  two  things  do  not  always 
go  together,  but  most  often  they  do: 

Dr  Kane's  Arctic  explorations;  Fran- 
cis Parkman's  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,  and  indeed  all  Parkman's  his- 
tories; Lord  Dufferin's  Letters  from 
high  latitudes;  Buell's  Life  of  Paul 
Jones;  Washington  Irving's  Conquest 
of  Granada;  Scott's  Tales  of  a  grand- 
father; Smiles'  Scotch  naturalist;  selec- 
tions from  the  Autobiography  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini;  Henry  M.  Stanley's 
Through  the  dark  continent;  Howard 
Pyle's  Robin  Hood ;  Laboulaye's  Abdal- 


lah;  George  Meredith's  Shaving  of 
Shagpat;  Stanley  Weyman's  House  of 
the  Wolf;  Story  of  Francis  Cludde  and 
Gentleman  of  France;  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island  and  Kidnapped; 
Charles  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  and 
Hereward;  Henry  Kingsley's  Raven- 
shoe  and  Geoffrey  Hamlyn;  Dickens' 
Pickwick,  David  Copperfield,  Great  ex- 
pectations, A  tale  of  two  cities,  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Bleak  house,  Dombey  and  son, 
The  old  curiosity  shop;  Waverley's 
Ivanhoe,  The  talisman  and  Quentin 
Durward,  Guy  Mannering,  Woodstock, 
Kenilworth,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Old 
mortality.  The  monastery  and  the  Ab- 
bot, the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  Rob 
Roy;  Charles  Reade's  The  cloister  and 
the  hearth.  Very  hard  cash.  Put  your- 
self in  his  place.  Foul  play,  It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend;  Wilkie  Collins'  The 
moonstone,  Armadale;  Bulwer's  The 
last  days  of  Pompeii,  Rienzi,  Harold, 
The  last  of  the  barons;  Conan  Doyle's 
The  white  company,  Micah  Qarke; 
Rider  Haggard's  King  Solomon's  mines, 
Allan  Quartermain,  Eric  Brighteyes; 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous, 
The  Naulakha,  Kim;  R.  D.  Black- 
more's  Lorna  Doone;  Shakespeare's  A 
midsummer  night's  dream,  Julius  Caesar, 
Macbeth,  Twelfth  night.  The  tempest 
and  Henry  IV  and  V;  The  children's 
garland  in  the  Golden  treasury  series, 
Dr  Samuel  Eliot's  Poetry  for  children, 
and  Whittier's  Child  life  in  verse;  Hen- 
ley's Lyra  heroica;  Percy's  Reliques  of 
ancient  English  poetry,  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant's  Library  of  poetry  and 
song. 

Mrs  Richards  adds  that  her  judg- 
ment on  these  things  is  the  result  of 
reading  aloud  to  a  group  of  boys 
throughout  one  summer.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  always  read  something  with  a 
solid  core,  true  stories  of  real  men  who 
fought  and  struggled  and  overcame. 
"Great !"  "Corking !"  "Fine !"  These 
were  the  adjectives  that  were  used.  If 
a  boy  says  "very  interesting"  it  usually 
means  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  boy — or  the  book. 
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Work  wi^  Schools 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  some 
circulars  of  the  Buffalo  public  library, 
because  more  than  one  reader  of  Public 
Libraries  will  be  glad  to  copy  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  them  for  their  own 
w^ork  with  schools: 

To  the  classes  of  1907  and  1908  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo: 
Ever  since  you  entered  school  at  the  first 
grade,  you  have  had  the  use  of  books  which 
the  Public  library  has  been  sending  to  the 
school  for  you  to  read  for  pleasure  and 
benefit,  or  you  have  had  books  from  your 
own    school   library. 

In  a  short  time,  you  will  finish  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  some  will  go  to  work,  some 
will  go  on  through  high  school,  and  some 
on  still  further,  through  college. 

Not  all  of  you  can  go  to  college,  and  to 
those  of  you  who  cannot,  this  letter  is 
specially  written.  A  college  education  is  a 
tn-eat  thing,  but  a  greater  thing  still  is  the 
education  that  a  man  gives  himself,  and' 
that  education  the  man  who  cannot  go  to 
college  may  have  if  he  will. 

A  college  education  is  learning  in  a  few 
lines  of  knowledge  during  a  few  years.  The 
education  which  the  public  library  opens  to 
every  man  is  in  all  lines  of  knowledge,  con- 
tinued  his  whole  life   long. 

Those  things  which  a  man  needs  to  know 
for  the  sake  of  his  work — ^knowledge — are. 
told  in  books;  those  things  that  a  man  needs 
to  know  for  the  sake  of  his  character — wis- 
<iom — are  told  in  books;  those  things  that  a 
TTian  needs  to  know  for  his  pleasure — amuse- 
ment— are  told  in  books. 

The  public  library  has  books  of  all  kinds, 
ind,  for  the  asking,  they  are  yours  to  read. 
There  are  people  at  the  library  whose  work 
it  is  to  know  books,  and  they  will  act  as 
guides  for  you  if  you  will  tell  thetn  of  your 
needs. 

When  you  come  to  the  library,  ask  at  the 
receiving  desk  for  someone  to  show  you 
how  to  get  books  and  how  to  use  the  library. 

PLEASANT    ROADS    FOR   YOU! 

All  the  lesson-learning  of  our  school-days 
is  as  if  one  should  take  us  to  the  opening 
of  a  long  road  and  say,  "Let  us  walk  this 
way  together.  I  can  go  only  a  little  way 
with  you,  but  the  road  is  more  and  more 
interesting  the  further  one  goes,  and  if  you 
will,  you  can,  by  and  by,  go  on  alone." 

All  these  roads  are  almost  like  roads  into 
fairy  land,  too,  for  in  whichever  path  you 
choose  there  arc  great  folk  who  will  go  witli 
you  and  suggest  how  you  may  go  on  even 
further.     These    guides    are    books    and    if, 


for  example,  you  should  choose  the  History 
road,  John  Fiske  is  ready  to  start  vrith  you 
from  where  teacher  and  school  book  leave 
you  and  will  lead  you  on  to  John  Richard 
Green  and  on  even  to^  the  great  "Father  of 
history"  himself,  old  "Herodotus,  who  tells 
some  of  the  best  stories  of  them  all.  These 
names  are  only  examples,  and  if  you  like 
Travel  or  Mathematics  or  Birds  or  Animads 
better,  just  as  interesting  traveling  com- 
panions  wait  you   there. 

You  will  find  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  life  in  traveling  quietly  along  one  of  these 
roads.  The  public  library  has  all  the  books. 
Its  use  is  free  to  you.    Come  and  see. 

Buffalo    Public   Library. 


The  schools  and  the  libra^  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  long  woited  in 
the  greatest  harmony,  and  therefsy*  a 
constant  effort  to  make  the  relation 
closer  and  more  intimate.  More  than 
10,000  library  books  are  in  use  m  the 
school  classrooms  at  present;  and  teach- 
ers are  constantly  referring  pupils  to 
the  library  for  reading  and  study.  The 
following  letter  was  sent  last  f^ll  by  the 
library  to  every  teacher: 

First  of  all  this  year  we  want  to  ask  you 
for  suggestions  for  making  the  library  more 
useful  to  the  schools,  the  children,  and  your- 
selves. 

The  closer  the  cooperation  between  the  li- 
brary and  the  schools  the  more  intelligent  will 
surely  be  the  work  for  the  children.  Will 
you  not,  besides  instilling  to  them  a  genu- 
ine liking  for  good  books,  encourage  them 
to  come  to  the  library,  so  that  they  may 
form  a  habit  which  will  continue  after  they 
leave   school? 

We  are  glad  to  meet  pupils  sent  here  in- 
dividually for  referente ;  and .  if  teachers  in 
the  higher  grades  will  bring  classes  here  by 
appointment  we  will  gladly  tell  them  of  the 
resources  of  the  library  and  the  methods  of 
gaining  access  to  them. 

All  but  a  very  few  of  the  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  take  sets  of 
from  25  to  50  books  for  classroom  use.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  in  the  few  cases  where 
these  books  are  lacking  in  the  classroom  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  library.  If  the  right 
books  are  not  available  or  if  a  change  in 
sending  them  out  would  be  more  helpful, 
we  shall  cordially  welcome  suggestions. 
Books  are  delivered  free  of  charge,  and  may 
.  be  selected  by  the  teacher  or  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  library  if  the  teacher  prefers. 

For  supplementary  reading  through  the  five 
primary  grades,  special  sets  of  25  books, 
adapted  to  the  work  of  each  half  year,  arc 
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available.  These  were  chosen  by  Miss  Mc- 
Conkey  and  the  children's  librarian  in  con- 
sultation, the  two  sets  for  the  fifth  grade 
being  prepared  last  summer. 

Additions  are  constantly  made  to  the  al- 
ready extensive  picture  collection,  designed 
to  ilUistrate  school  studies.  Many  pictures 
are  clipped  from  recent  periodicals  to  keep 
the  collectioil  abreast  with  current  topics. 
If  material  wanted  is  not  found,  the  library 
will  procure  what  is  needed  just  as  far  as 
may  be  possible. 

We  have  made  an  espeeial  appeal  to 
teachers  to  insure  careful  handling  of  the 
books  and  have  met  with  a  very  kind  re- 
sponse. If  we  can  but  work  together  to  iij- 
crease  the  children's  respect  and  care  for 
books,  the  library  can  improve  the  condition 
of   the   collections   sent   out. 


Actual    Cooperation   Between    Libra- 
ries and  Schools 

In  an  investigation  some  time  ago,  as 
to  how  far  the  theory  of  cooperation 
between  libraries  and  schools  was  put 
into  practice,  letters  were  written  to  a 
number  of  libraries.  Most  of  these  li- 
braries responded  with  an  account  of 
work  actually  done.  Extracts  from 
only  a  few  reports  are  given  here.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive showing. 

New  York 

The  school  department  of  the  New- 
York  library  attempts  to  meet  the 
school  requirements  by  allowing  teach- 
ers to  have  as  many  books  as  they  need 
"without  limit  as  to  number,"  to  be  re- 
tained for  six  months  if  desired;  by 
liberal  purchase  of  books  for  teachers 
when  the  supply  of'  the  library  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand;  by  having  an  at- 
tendant from  each  branch  library  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools  near  each 
branch;  by  maintaining  in  every  public 
school  and  in  many  other  schools,  reg- 
ular bulletins  for  the  posting  of  notices 
from  the  library,  of  interest  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils;  through  acquaint- 
ance with  school  programs,  meeting  the 
reference  demand  from  the  elementary 
schools  by  such  collections  as  will  enable . 
a  boy  or  girl  to  find  in  the  library 
"never  out"  the  book  needed  in  school 
work.     This   collection   is   designed    for 


a  reference  library  for  children,  apart 
from  other  school  needs,  containing 
books  on  all  manner  of  interests  to  boys 
and  girls.  The  collection  numbers  about  , 
looov.,  and  has  this  year  been  placed 
in  nine  of  the  branch  libraries.  Large 
placards  telling  of  the  books  have  been 
printed  and  posted  in  every  school 
room  of  the  five  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  collection  is 
intended  to  meet  the  demand  of  pupils 
and  teachers  and  not  a  demand  speci- 
fied by  the  library.  In  the  branch 
libraries  there  are  30,000  books  on  edu- 
cational subjects.  Current  numbers  of 
leading  magazines  for  teachers  in  va- 
rious languages  are  included  in-  the 
teachers'  collection.  A  library  consist- 
ing of  books,  approved  by  the  board  of 
education  for  school  use  and  teachers' 
reference,  is  placed  on  exhibition. 
Teachers  by  arrangement  take  classes 
to  the  branch  libraries  for  instruction  in 
the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias 
and  other  books  of  reference,  and  in  the 
use  of  card  catalogs,  (Contents  and  in- 
dexes. 

Cfoveiand 

The  Cleveland  public  library  work  is 
not  unlike  that  done  by  the  New  York 
public  library.  Seven  children's  rooms 
in  branch  libraries  are  in  charge  of 
carefully  trained  librarians.  The  public 
library  provides  high  school  libraries, 
grammar  school  libraries  and  class 
room  libraries.  In  most  of  the  eleven 
branch  libraries  the  juvenile  attend- 
ance is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  the  total  attendance.  Thirty  smalt 
collections  of  books  are  placed  in 
the  homes  of  the  less  fortunate  chil- 
dren. Last  year  500  children  were  per- 
sonally introduced  to  the  book  treas- 
ures by  this  method.  A  supervisor  of 
clubs  was  appointed  last  year  to  help 
organize  the  2000  children  who  wanted 
to  form  reading  and  debating  clubs. 
These  clubs  meet  in  the  library  build- 
ings. Special  lists  for  teachers  and  pu- 
pils are  issued,  and  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion, called  The  Teachers'  Leaflet,  is 
planned  for  parents  and  teachers. 
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Pittsburgh 

The  work  of  Pittsburgh  is  too  well 
known  to  dwell  upon.  It  might  be 
mentioned  that  nearly  one-half  of  every 
branch  building  of  the  Carnegie  library 
is  devoted  to  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren's librarians  go  to  the  schools  and 
tell  stories  to  the  children,  they  attend 
the  teachers'  meetings,  and  take  part  in 
their    regular   programs. 

Chicago 

Chicago  is  probably  lowest  on  the 
list  of  all  the  cities  in  regard  to  the 
organized  work  between  the  library  and 
schools.  The  libraries  of  the  school  of 
education  and  of  the  Chicago  normal 
school,  render  eflfective  service  with  the 
small  means  at  their  command;  but 
these  are  hardly  large  enough  for  the 
special  demands  that  are  made  upon 
them.  The  absence  of  branch  libraries 
in  Chicago,  there  is  only  one,  and  the 
fact  that  the  books  do  not  circulate 
through  the  72  delivery  stations  except 
on  call  is  a  sad  handicap  to  the 
cooperation  between  libraries  and 
schools.  The  one  branch  library  does 
good  work  with  the  schools  as  far  as 
its  means  permit.    It  reaches  two  schools. 

No  member  of  the  library  staff  has 
the  special  duty  of  looking  after  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  Books  on  edu- 
cational subjects  are  purchased  as  any 
other  books  of  interest  to  the  public. 
Teachers  may  draw  out  six  books  at 
a  time  on  their  personal  card,  but  the 
public  library  reports  show  that  few 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege and  the  majority  have  drawn  fic- 
tion. Any  school  may  borrow  50 
books  for  school  room  use  on  the  prin- 
cipal's personal  guarantee  for  their  safe 
return.  This  deters  most  of  the  teach- 
ers from  using  the  library  privilege, 
and  the  matter  of  transportation  of  the 
books  is  also  a  burden  on  the  teacher. 

A  special  reference  room  is  main- 
tained for  young  people  at  the  main 
library;  but  it  can  touch  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  school  children. 
Story   hours   are   provided   for  by  out- 


side clubs  in  several  of  the  park  house 
reading  rooms. 

The  reference  librarian  at  the  main 
library  has  added  to  her  other  duties, 
many  excellent  plans  for  assisting  the 
work  with  schools,  but  for  lack  of  the 
right  machinery  to  carry  them  through, 
most  of  their  full  value  is  lost. 

There  is  in  the  school  board  rooms, 
what  is  known  as  a  teachers'  library. 
It  is  open  six  hours  a  week  and  con- 
tains only  such  books  as  have  been  do- 
nated by  the  publishers.  The  collection 
contains  many  valuable  books,  but  is 
wholly  without  selection,  and  no  one 
is  specially  charged  with  its  care. 
When  a  new  grade  school  building  is 
opened.  $100  is  appropriated  for  the  li- 
brary and  books  must  be  purchased 
from  a  list  approved  by  the  board  of 
education.  $20,000  is  spent  for  sup- 
plementary readers,  which  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  various  schools,  becoming 
the  property  of  that  school.  But  these 
are  only  incidental  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school.  No  account  is  given 
them  as  far  as  library  work  is  con- 
cerned. The  teachers  in  many  of  the 
schools  give  entertainments  and  raise 
money  for  the  library,  and  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  teachers,  there  arc 
many  such  collections  scattered  through- 
out the  city.  Here  and  there  in  the 
teachers'  force  is  an  individual  teacher 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  children's  need 
of  books,  who  personally  is  carrying 
books  back  and  forth  from  the  public 
library,  indexing  the  material  she  has 
accumulated  and  contriving  schemes 
whereby  she  can  accumulate  more. 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  with  its  open-shelf  rooms,  its 
special  school  collections  and  systema- 
tized school  work,  is  probably  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  of  the  most 
excellent  story  of  its  work.  On  another 
page  of  this  number  is  described  a  fea- 
ture that  was  of  considerable  interest 
last  year,  relating  to  leaflets  sent  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  desire  of  the' 
library  to  be  helpful  to  them. 
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Dayton 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  public  library  re- 
ports that  the  lines  of  helpfulness  toward 
the  schools  are  about  as  follows : 

i)  Special  teachers'  privileges  of 
drawing  lo  books  at  a  time  for  one 
month  for  their  own  use. 

2)  A  growing  collection  of  about 
5000  children's  books  circulated  through 
the  school  rooms. 

3)  School  reference  department  in 
which  children  are  given  aid  in  looking 
up  school  questions. 

4)  Teachers'  reference  collection  at 
the  main  library. 

5)  Branch  libraries  in  school  build- 
ings, open  after  school  hours  for  all 
residents  of  the  district. 

6)  Instruction  course  in  the  use  of 
the  library  and  children's  literature  in 
City  normal  school. 

7)  Temporary  deposits  of  books  in 
the  high  school  along  the  lines  of  their 
courses  of  study. 

Cincinnati 

The  work  in  the  Cincinnati  public  li- 
brary for  the  schools  and  the  juvenile 
readers  has  received  special  attention. 
The  children's  librarians  are  encouraged 
to  affiliate  themselves  with  associations 
that  make  a  study  of  child  problems. 
Time  is  allowed  them  to  attend  meet- 
ings where  the  child  is  the  subject  of 
discussion.  Special  privileges  are  granted 
to  teachers.  Special  books  are  bought 
for  teachers,  following  special  courses 
of  study.  Clubs  are  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  library  for  the  purpose 
of  training  children  to  use  the  library. 
Story  hours  and  illustrated  lectures  are  ' 
given  to  lead  to  better  reading.  Collec- 
tions of  colored  photographs  and 
mounted  prints,  stereopticon  pictures 
and  slides  are  lent  to  the  schools.  Six 
sets  of  books  in  the  course  of  the  Ohio 
teachers'  reading  circles  are  lent  to  the 
local  reading  circles.  Small  collections 
of  books  are  lent  to  the  Home  library 
circle,  whose  work  is  carried  on  by  vol- 
unteers from  clubs  in  the  city. 


Kansas  City 

In  Kansas  City,  since  1902,  all  tlie 
school  buildings  erected  have  library 
rooms  equipped  with  book  cases,  tables 
and  chairs.  The  library  supplies  the 
books  and  attendants.  The  books  are 
packed  in  canvas  bags  containing  about 
100  volumes  and  are  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  schools  by  wagons  furnished 
by  the  board  of  education.  The  number 
of  books  sent  range  from  150  to  500 
volumes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
school.  Books  are  extended  at  various 
periods  from  one  to  six  months.  Teach- 
ers and  children  are  asked  to  send  in 
lists  of  books  they  specially  want.  Most 
of  the  success  of  these  sub-stations  has 
been  due  to  the  interest  of  the  principals 
and  teachers  who  are  enthusiastic. 

A '  large  room  in  the  main  library 
building  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  high 
school  students.  The  teachers  of  the 
high  schools  and  upper  grades  notify 
the  reference  department  in  advance  the 
subjects  to  be  studied,  and  the  material 
is  sent  to  the  rooms  and  held  in  reserve 
for  one  week.  A  supervisor  whose  du- 
ties  are  visiting  the  various  school 
branches,  ascertaining  the  class  of  books 
required  by  the  different  localities  and 
aiding  the  schools  wherever  possible,  is 
supplied  by  the  library.  Application 
blanks  for  library  cards  are  supplied  to 
each  child  on  his  entrance  to  the  third 
grade. 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  public  library  has 
always  held  the  closest  relation  to  the 
public  schools.  Both  institutions  are 
controlled  by  the  same  board.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  all  outlying 
schools  are  furnished  with  small  collec- 
tions of  books  from  25  to  50,  as  needed. 
These  books  are  returned  and  ex- 
changed as  need  arises.  They  are  for 
use  in  the  upper  grades  to  familiarize 
the  pupils  with  books  other  than  text- 
books, and  are  known  as  library  books. 
Several  schools  are  delivery  stations.  A 
trustworthy  boy  or  girl  is  chosen  for 
librarian  of  the  building,  and  each 
room    has    a    sub-librarian.     These    lat- 
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ter,  at  five  minutes  of  closing  time, 
leave  the  room  with  the  library 
books  they  have  gathered  together  at 
recess,  go  to  the  principal's  office 
and  report  to  the  librarian  of  the 
building  all  matters  that  must  go  to  the 
main  library,  fines,  renewals,  etc.  They 
then  pack  the  books  in  the  boxes  which 
are  taken  to  the  main  library.  The  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  order  is  re- 
versed, and  the  new  books  which  have 
just  come  in  are  •  unpacked  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  school  room  just  before 
the  school  closes.  The  librarian  and 
her  helpers  each  lose  in  all  ten  minutes 
of  school  time  each  week.  The  teachers 
think  that  this  loss  is  more  than  made 
up  in  the  training  received  in  carrying 
out  a  bit  of  routine  work. 

Each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  spe- 
cial card  on  which  she  may  draw  six 
books  in  addition  to  her  personal  card. 
Special  privileges  are  accorded  on  any 
reasonable  request.  In  the  children's 
room  special  lists  of  books  are  con- 
stantly being  made  for  the  teachers  to 
use  in  connection  with  their  work. 
Every  holiday  or  occasion  that  teachers 
celebrate  has  a  place  in  the  reference 
catalog  in  the  children's  room.  Many 
of  these  lists  are  printed  and  distributed. 
When  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
teachers,  prescribed  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  school,  are  made  out,  the  library 
call  numbers  are  added.  Special  work 
for  children  and  the  schools  is  carried 
on  in  all  the  branch  libraries. 

At  the  main  building  the  children 
have  their  own  department,  where  the 
books  are  all  on  open  shelves,  and  where 
special  attendants  are  waiting  at  stated 
times  to  assist  in  choosing  books.  A 
children's  reference  room  adjoins  the 
children's  circulating  department  and 
here  considerable  preparation  of  school 
work  is  done. 

Detroit 

The  Library  board  furnishes  the 
books,  some  12,000  in  number  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  Board  of  educa- 
tion is  responsible  for  those  not  ac- 
counted  for  on  inventory ;   it  also  pro- 


vides  transportation   and   the   boxes   in 
which  the  books  are  sent  out. 

It  is  practically  a  system  pf  traveling 
libraries  through  the  several  school 
houses  of  the  city,  and  the  books  arc 
provided  for  all  children  above  the  sec- 
ond grade.  The  distribution  is  made  oti 
the  basis  of  the  enrollment  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  entitled  to  use  the 
books.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  was  that  a  record  of  books  used 
should  be  kept,  to  prove  whether  it  is 
worth  while.  To  make  this  record  the 
least  burdensome  to  teachers  a  system 
was  adopted  by  which  the  book  appli- 
cant makes  out  a  receipt  which  the 
teacher  flies  upon  a  spindle  or  in  a 
drawer.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she 
counts  these  tickets  and  enters  the  total 
upon  a  blank  sheet  ruled  for  months. 
The  books  are  permitted  to  be  drawn 
for  home  reading,  and  this  circulation 
is  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  books  are  exchanged  five  times 
during  the  school  year  to  bring  around 
a  fresh  lot  at  comparatively  frequent  in- 
tervals. A  teacher  is  allowed  to  retain 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  her  books  as 
long  as  wanted,  or  she  is  supplied  with 
such  books  on  the  list  as  she  may  re- 
quest. Printed  lists  are  furnished  all 
the  schools. 

The  interest  of  principal  and  teacher 
has  a  very  marked  influence.  Where  a 
principal,  and  especially  a  teacher,  is 
interested  in  what  her  children  are  read- 
ing, it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  more 
books  are  read.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  books  supplied  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  regular  school 
studies,  for  the  most  part.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  furnish  good  literature  for 
supplementary  reading,  to  start  the 
reading  habit  and  to  start  it  right. 

Upon  invitation,  about  once  or  twice 
every  year,  the  librarian  addresses  the 
Teachers'  association  or  the  Principals' 
association,  or  both,  on  the  matter,  aim- 
ing to  give  them  information  on  practi- 
cal points  and  to  inspire  them  with 
greater  enthusiasm. 
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Louisville 

The  Louisville  press  recently  con- 
tained a  report  of  the  work  with  the 
schools,  as  stated  by  Miss  Zachert,  libra- 
rian in  charge  of  work  with  children. 
The  following  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  same: 

The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Louisville  free  public  library  to  do  spe- 
cial work  for  the  children  was  during 
the  summer  of  1906,  when  books  from 
the  shelves  of  the  children's  room  were 
sent  to  the  five  public  playgrounds. 
These  books  were  distributed  at  regular 
times  by  an  attendant  from  the  library, 
one  morning  being  devoted  to  each  play- 
ground. The  eagerness  with  which  the 
children  availed  themselves  of  library 
privileges  thus  extended  was  proof  that 
a  long-felt  need  was  being  supplied. 

Teachers  and  pupils  asked  that  some 
means  be  devised  whereby  children  liv- 
ing at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
library  or  its  branches  might  procure 
books.  Arrangements  were  made  where- 
by stations  were  organized  in  some  of 
the  schools  where  the  requests  were 
most  urgent. 

There  are  now  nine  school  stations 
and  three  at  Settlement  houses.  Large 
boxes  containing  from  250  to  300  books 
are  sent  from  the  library  to  these 
schools  in  outlying  districts.  An  at- 
tendant visits  each  school  once  a  week 
and  there  distributes  books  to  the  chil- 
dren. These  books  are  not  intended  as 
supplementary  reading,  but  rather  that 
the  children  may  become  acquainted 
with  standard  juvenile  books.  Teachers 
and  principals  are  very  eager  to  have 
books  sent  to  their  schools  since  there 
is  practically  no  interruption  in  the  reg- 
ular school  routine  and  because  there  is 
a  decided  benefit  derived  by  children  who 
have  formed  the  reading  habit ;  they  are 
more  alert  and  have  a  wider  general  in- 
formation than  when  limited  only  to 
text-books. 

In  June  the  books  are  returned  to  the 
library,  checked,  repaired  and  rebound, 
and  new  sets  are  prepared  to  be  sent 
out  when  the  schools  open  in  the  fall. 


In  addition  to  the  12  stations  there 
are  now  35  class  room  collections,  con- 
sisting of  from  25  to  40  books,  which 
are  sent  at  their  request  to  individual 
teachers.  These  little  libraries  are 
usually  selected  by  the  teacher  from  the 
model  collection  of  graded  books  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  teachers'  room. 

The  teacher  can  select  books  relating 
to  her  course  of  study.  The  fact  that 
the  collection  is  small  insures  the  read- 
ing of  a  better  grade  of  book  than 
when  children  have  a  large  collection 
to  select  from.  Teachers  and  pupils 
alike  learn  to  know  some  good  books 
intimately.  By  keeping  the  collection  in 
the  same  class  room  for  a  few  months 
the  pupils  in  that  class  will  be  tempted 
to  reread  at  least  parts  of  books,  and 
the  rereading  of  good  books  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  The  books  are  pro- 
vided with  a  simple  arrangement  for 
keeping  the  records,  so  that  a  pupil  in 
the  class  can  act  as  librarian. 

A  still  closer  cooperation  between 
the  teacher  and  the  library  is  brought 
about  by  the  extension  of  special  li- 
brary privileges  to  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  readers'  cards  issued 
to  every  patron  of  the  library,  each 
teacher  is  entitled  to  a  teachers'  card 
with  which  may  be  drawn,  ten  books 
for  use  in  connection  with  school  work. 

The  teachers'  room  adjoining  the  chil- 
dren's room  at  the  main  building  is 
daily  proving  its  usefulness. 

Here  are  kept  books  on  pedagogy  and 
methods  as  well  as  a  model  collection 
of  graded  books  from  which  teachers 
may  select  those  books  which  they  wish 
to  have  sent  them  as  class  room  collec- 
tions. 

The  6000  mounted  pictures,  circulat- 
ing the  same  as  books  which  have  been 
used  by  teachers,  is  for  the  last  three 
years  filed  in  a  convenient  Harvard  pic- 
ture cabinet  in  this  room.  This  teachers' 
room,  with  its  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings, has  been  a  great  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  cordial  relations  which  exist 
between  the  library  and  the  teaching 
force  of  our  citv. 
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Library   Instruction   in   Normal   Schools 
Results  of  replies  to  a  circular  sent  out  from    Newark    (N.   J.)    public    library. 


A   ttar 
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Indicates  a  note 
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III 

o 

ij 

OS 

S5 

1 .  Bellinsbam.  Wash 

2.  Boston,  Mass 

168 
840 
178 
470 
2.846 
280 
420 
816 
611 
677 
480 

481  (1004-06) 
406(1004^)6) 

220 

866 

L  2.400 

86 

201 

847 

828 

100 

187 

884  (1004-06) 

288 
1.644 
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817 

288 

880 

128 
2.083 
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8.000 
16.000 

8,000 
28,027 

8.000 
11.000 

6.00U 
40.000 
26000 
18.000 

iV.oa* 

1.000 
6.066 
88.2^6 
0,840 

i*,a66' 

*  20,000 
17.000 

7.000 

6.000 
14.100 
46,a>H 

6000 
18,Ono 
10  601 
18  288 

8.042 
81.000 

Yes 

Yvs  and  no 

Yes 

individual 

Yes 

•No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

♦■ 

2or8 

No  stated  no. 

No  fixed  no. 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Librarian 
Teachers 

Yes 
Yes 

».  Brock  port,  N.  Y 

4    Buffalo  N.  Y 

No  s'peeial  teacher 
Librarian 

6.  Cedar  Palls.  Iowa 

♦80 

No 

6.  Cleveland.  O 

No 

7.  Cortland.  N.  Y 

Twice  a  week 

20 

1 

No 
Yes 
Yes 

8.  Geneseo.  N.  Y 

Librarian 
Libiarlan 

Yes 

9.  (Treelej .  Colo. 

Yes 

10.  HuntsviUe,  Tex 

Yes 

11.  Iam  Angeles,  Cal 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Individual 

Yes 

Course  to  be 

Course  to  be 

Yes 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Occasional 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Incidental 

Yet 

1  each  term 

Yes 

Librarian 

No 

18.  Marlon.  Ind 

la    Milwaukee.  Wis. 

• 

No 

Librarian 

Yes 

14.  Monmoutb.  lire 

Yes 

tft    New  Haven.  Conn 

Yes 

Faculty 

No 

le.  N.  Y.  city  Teachers'  ColL. 
17.  N.  Y.  CUy  Normal  CoUege 

«.  Newark.  N.J 

19.  New  PalU.  N.  Y 

No 

No 

12 

given  1008-00 

given  1806-00 

18 

No  fixed  no. 

20 

4 

60 

Several 

4 

10-18 

4-6 

• 

Yes 

•Head  of  school  dep. 

20.  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

tl.  Oswego.  N.Y 

22.  Peru,  Neb 

Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 

No** 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No» 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Llb.&headsofdepts. 

Librarian 

Llbrar.  and  teachers 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian 

Librarian   '  

Yes 
Yes 

2i.  Plattobufg,  N.Y 

24.  Potsdam.XY 

25 .  Providence,  R.  I 

Yes* 
Yes 

26.  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Yes 

27.  ^^nton.  N.  J 

Yes 

28.  Westchester.  Pa 

No 

80.  Whitewater.  Wis 

Yes 

30.  Winona.  Minn 

Yes 

81.  Wbrcest^r,  Ma&i 

•.... 

32,  irpQllantU  Mich 

10 

Yes 

♦Cedar  Falls,  la.  Planned.  At  present 
only  one  talk  is  given.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
thci  work  obligatory. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  three-term  course,  36 
class  hours  a  term,  has  been  given  for  the 
past  seven  years. 

Huntsville,  Tex.  Teachers  of  history  and 
literature  give  classes  instruction  in  the  i«e 
of  the  reference  library  from  time  to  time, 
teachers  accompanying  classes  to  library. 
The  librarian  instructs  individual  students. 

Milwaukee,^.Wis.  Two  classes  a  week  (for 
^nfi  term?). 

.  Newark^  N.  J.  No  school  library.  Sc^iool 
situated  a  short  distance  from  Free  public 
librai^.  Head  of  school  department  of  li- 
brary. 

.  Terre    Haute,    Ind.     May    be    made    oblig- 
atory. 

Worcester,  Mass.  No  librarian.  Care  of 
library  divided  between  teachers  and  students. 

Ypsilantii    Mich.    About    125    elect    course. 


Library  of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  sched- 
uled to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
United  States  before  the  Alliance  Fran- 
<;aise. 


M.  Marqel  Poete,  librarian  of  the 
Paris  institute  qf  municipal  history  and 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  published  by  the 


The  annual  report  of  the  L05  Angeles 
(Gal.)  public  library  for  1908.  is  not 
below  its  predecessors  in  point  of  in- 
terest. While  the  report  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  statistical  material,  Libra- 
rian Lummis  adds  considerable  other 
material,  the  flavor  of  which  may  be 
guessed  with  such  headings  as  "The 
library  as  business."  "Bonanzas  in  Cali- 
fornia history,"  "Beans  when  the  bag  is 
open,"  "Hardware  needs,"  "What  each 
book  means,"  "The  other  fellow," 
"Notes  of  progress,"  "Fiction  use  and 
abuse,"  "Focusing  facilities,"  "Fra- 
grant comparisons,"  "Reaching  out,"  etc., 
none  of  which  lose  potency  in  the  libra- 
rij^i's  well-known  manner  of  handling. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— Edwin  L.  Shuman,  literary 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  library  club, 
March  ii,  on  "How  to  judge  a  novel." 
Confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  plot, 
action  and  characters,  he  analyzed  these 
elements  in  detail,  illustrating  his  points 
with  interesting  examples  from  standard 
and  current  novels.  Among  the  numer- 
ous tests  that  Mr  Shuman  suggested  for 
distinguishing  good  novels  from  poor 
ones  were  those  of  motive  and  char- 
acter. He  showed  that  the  popular 
novel  of  the  hour  fails  most  frequently 
in  naturalness  and  adequacy  of  motive 
in  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  characters. 
One  of  his  tests  of  a  really  good  novel 
was  this:  "Does  any  one  of  its  char- 
acters live  in  your  memory  with  the 
symmetry  and  reality  of  a  flesh-and- 
blood  acquaintance?"  Mr  Shuman's 
address  will  form  part  of  a  book  on 
"How  to  judge  books,"  to  be  published 
within  the  year. 

Connecticut— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  library  association  was 
held  at  Yale  university,  Feb.  3,  1909. 
About  150  gathered  in  Lampson 
hall  for  the  morning  session,  which  was 
presided  over  by  C.  L.  Wooding. 

J.  C.  Schwab,  librarian  of  Yale  uni- 
versity library,  welcomed  the  associa- 
tion, saying  "the  chief  note  of  our  con- 
ventions is  mutual  helpfulness.  We 
meet  to  get  help  and  inspiration  from 
one  another." 

Dr  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of 
Yale  university,  gave  a  talk  on  "The 
library  and  the  modern  university."  He 
said  that  a  public  library  can  do  some- 
thmg  to  create  and  control  the  demand 
for  certain  classes  of  books,  but  it  ex- 
ists primarily  to  meet  needs  already  ex- 
isting. A  university  library  can  create 
a  demand  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
meet  one.  It  has  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  character  and  work  of  students. 

Research  work  was  absent  in  the 
former    use    of    the    university    library. 


It  was  used  by  writers  of  prize  essays 
or  by  those  who  read  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment. Formerly  professors  had  their 
own  libraries.  With  the  multiplication 
of  books  it  is  impossible  -for  them  to 
buy  all  they  need,  so  now  the  library 
must  furnish  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents with  the  newest  scientific  books, 
current  periodicals  and  all  books  neces- 
sary for  research  work. 

This  research  work  is  admirable,  but 
we  should  not  forget  the  use  of  books 
as  a  means  of  enjoyment,  nor  should 
we  forget  the  importance  of  general  cul- 
ture or  love  of  learning. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  an  ex- 
penditure of  $79.33  fo'*  ^he  year  and  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $43.63.  The  sec- 
retary's annual  report  showed  a  mem- 
bership  of   272. 

Mr  Wooding  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee on  printing  the  Connecticut  Mag- 
asine  index,  and  advised  continuing  the 
committee  with  new  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation as  its  members. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  in- 
struction in  mending  and  bookbinding 
was  reported  by  Mr  Stetson,  who  said 
that  they  had  secured  the  services  of  a 
skilled  binder  who  came  to  the  state 
and  gave  instruction  in  mending  in  five 
or  six  cities.  The  arrangements  were 
made  by  Anna  Hadley,  to  whom 
credit  was  due  for  the  success  of  the 
plan.  The  motion  was  made  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  be  accepted 
and  that  it  be  discharged  with  thanks. 

The  title  of  the  interesting  talk  given 
by  Andrew  Keogh,  reference  librarian 
of  the  Yale  university  library,  was  given 
on  the  program  as  "Early  printed  books 
in  the  Yale  library."  It  might  also 
have  been  called  "An  outline  of  the 
development  of  printed  books." 

Beginning  with  the  materials  used  in 
the  preservation  of  knowledge,  he  spoke 
of  the  scratching  with  a  hard  substance 
on  stone,  then  the  printing  on  clay  when 
wet,  the  use  of  wood  or  bark,  of  papy- 
rus, parchment  and  finally  paper. 

The   form  of  the  books   was  first  a 
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brick,  then  a  scroll  with  rollers.  It  was 
next  folded,  and  finally  stitched. 

The  binding  was  first  a  case  to  hold 
the  bricks.  Vellum  was  the  ordinary 
material  used  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  stiffened  by  putting  in  boards. 

Printing  from  movable  types  was  used 
in  China  in  the  nth  century.  Single 
sheets  printed  from  blocks  were  made 
in  Europe  in  the  13th  or  14th  century. 
We  do  not  know  when  printing  from 
movable  types  was  first  done  in  Europe. 
John  Gutenberg  of  Mainz  first  made  it 
of  real  usefulness.  The  first  book  was 
probably  printed  at  Mainz  about  1456. 
The  first  book  printed  in  England  was 
in  1477.  Printing  was  well  perfected 
at  the  outset,  because  they  tried  to  rival 
the  work  of  the  scribes  on  manuscripts. 
As  printing  presses  became  numerous 
and  scribes  died  out,  the  quality  fell. 

The  talk  was  illustrated  by  manu- 
scripts and  books  exhibited  in  the  li- 
brary. Guides  were  provided  by  the 
university  to  conduct  visitors  through 
the  buildings  both  before  and  after  the 
luncheon,  which  was  served  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  to  about  160  persons. 

Officers  elected  for  1909  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Andrew  Keogh,  Yale 
university  library ;  vice-presidents,  Helen 
K.  Gay,  New  London  public  library; 
E.  Sheppard  Gordy,  Derby;  Emma  J. 
Kinney,  Putnam  public  library;  Mary 
L.  Scranton,  Scranton  memorial  library, 
Madison ;  Jennie  M.  Smith,  Watertown ; 
Charles  S.  Thayer,  Case  memorial  li- 
brary, Hartford;  secretary  Florence 
Russell,  New  Haven  public  library; 
treasurer,  Alice  W.  Emerson,  Gilbert 
school  library,  Winsted. 

Isabel  Ely  Lord,  librarian  of  the  Pratt 
institute  free  library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
read  a  brilliant  paper  on  "Being  a 
librarian." 

She  said  that  first  of  all  the  librarian 
is  a  human  being.  Occasionally  we  must 
ask  ourselves.  For'  what  end  was  I 
created?  Am  I  fulfilling  that  end?  in 
order  that  we  may  not  get  into  the 
habit  of  spending  too  much  time  on  de- 
tails. 


Mrs  Fairchild  has  said,  "The  function 
of  the  librarian  is  the  development  and 
enrichment  of  human  life  in  the  entire 
community  by  bringing  to  all  the  people 
the  books  that  belong  to  them."  This 
is  our  part  in  the  world's  work. 

Statistics  of  books  issued  are  not  a 
true  guide  as  to  results  accomplished. 
Their  chief  value  is  for  use  in  compari- 
son. 

To  get  books  wanted  or  needed  to  the 
right  person  we  must  know  books  and 
people;  we  must  care  for  them  and 
love  them.  The  personal  attitude  to 
men  and  books  is  the  important  thing. 
Common  sense  and  a  sense  of  humor 
are  essential.  Technical  training  is  val- 
uable and  important  because  it  is  a 
short  cut  to  the  knowledge  of  library 
housekeeping.  But  the  greatest  work 
of  the  library  school  is  to  give  the  flame 
of  the  burning  desire  to  serve. 

We  should  avoid  red  tape  and  use 
simple  terms  in  place  of  library  tech- 
nicalities. Observe  things  in  your  own 
library  as  though  outside  of  it.  Put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  users.  Meet 
library  work  each  morning  with  simple 
friendliness  for  people. 

Dr  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
Columbia  university  library,  made  the 
closing  address  of  the  afternoon. 

He  said  that  we  have  come  to  an  age 
of  power,  power  free,  optimistic  and  in- 
telligent, or  it  is  dangerous.  It  has 
shown  itself  in  organization  and  asso- 
ciation. Never  before  have  there  been 
so  many  individuals  who  have  reached 
eflSciency.  The  power  of  the  century  is 
the  power  of  the  individual.  Organiza- 
tion means  living  together  in  mutual 
helpfulness  as  does  also  true  high  civ- 
ilization. This  is  the  ideal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  of  any  other.  We 
are  completely  dependent  on  one  an- 
other.. We  undervalue  minor  activities 
and  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 

To  secure  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  place  of  our  own  work  we 
must  have  intelligence.  Public  schools 
have  been  established  to  secure  this, 
not   for   the   children   or    for   the   indi- 
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vidual  paying  taxes,  but  for  the  com- 
munity. Where  public  opinion  rules 
public  opinion  must  be  enlightened. 

About  5.4  school  years  of  education 
is  the  average  given  to  each  child.  This 
is  not  enough  to  fit  for  successful  citi- 
zenship. Here  the  public  library  steps 
in  and  takes  the  place  in  the  life  of  the 
adult  which  the  school  does  in  the  child. 
Recreation,  inspiration,  information  and 
uplift  are  received  from  the  public  li- 
brary. 

The  education  of  the  child  in  the 
school  is  not  dependent  on  his  impact 
with  books  or  the  statement  of  facts, 
but  on  his  impact  with  a  human  being, 
his  teacher.  I  must  come  into  contact 
with  lives  worth  living  to  make  mine 
worth  living.  The  Hbrarian  stands  to 
the  community  as  the  teacher  to  the 
child  and  the  school.  She  is  given  the 
chance  of  guiding,  directing,  uplifting, 
and   inspiring  the  whole  community. 

We  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  gen- 
eral intelligence  with  the  public  school, 
so  we  meet  it  with  the  public  library, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  neces- 
sary as  the  public  high  school.  Our 
system  of  public  education  has  two 
parts,  the  public  school  and  the  public 
library.  Together  these  will  place  us 
as  a  nation  on  a  high  plane  of  intelli- 
gence. Grace  A.  Child,  Scc'y. 

District  of  Columbia— The  regular, 
monthly  meeting  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia library  association  was  held  at 
the  Public  library  on  Friday  evening. 
February  19.  The  following  were  elected 
to  membership:  Juul  Dieserud,  Sara 
Manypenny  and  William  L.  Brown,  all 
from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Aus- 
tin B.  Keep,  A.  M.,  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity. Mr  Keep's  address  was  a  lantern 
slide  lecture,  "Libraries  in  colonial  New 
York,"  and  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner depicted  the  founding  and  varying 
fortunes  of  seven  different  library  move- 
ments in  New  York  city  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  He  sketched  the 
stories  of  the  Trinity  Parish  library, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Bray  foun- 


datibn ;  the  Sharpe  collection,  given  in 
1713  to  found  a  public  library;  the  li- 
brary of  King's  college,  later  to  be  Co- 
lumbia university;  the  Union  Literary 
society  of  New  York;  the  Bookseller's 
circulating  libraries,  and  especially  that 
of  the  New  York  Society  library.  This 
last  is  the  subject  of  a  large  work  by 
Mr  Keep,  just  published  by  the  trustees 
of  that  institution  and  issued  from  the 
De  Vinne  Press. 

Mr  Keep's  illustrations  were  views  of 
places  in  New  York  where  these  libra- 
ries had  been  kept,  of  men  and  women 
connected  with  them  as  founders,  pa- 
trons or  trustees,  of  books  interesting  be- 
cause of  their  association  with  these 
early  attempts,  and  with  facsimiles  of 
records.  Many  quaint  bits  of  antiqua- 
rian lore  were  woven  into,  the  talk,  re- 
sulting in  .a  very  graphic  picture  of  early 
literary  New  York.  Especially  happy 
was  his  account  of  Chaplain  Sharpe  and 
his  early  and  disinterested  efforts  in  be- 
half of  public  libraries. 

Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  SecV. 

New  England — The  library  commis- 
sions of  the  New  England  states  met  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,-  February  ro.  Mem- 
bers were  present  from  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut. No  one  was  present  from  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  informal 
reception  was  held. 

Oil  Thursday  morning  a  drive 
through  the  city  enabled  the  visitors  to 
go  to  the  capitol,  meet  the  governor, 
look  at  the  legislators  in  action  and 
get  proper  preparation  to  ren6w  the  in- 
terest at  the  afternoon  session. 

Topics  discussed  were.  The  amount 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  each  com- 
mission and  how  it  was  used.  Means  of 
arousing  library  interests  where  there 
are  no  libraries,  State  aids  to  town  li- 
braries, Supervision  and  revision  of 
lists  of  books  for  ■  purchase.  The  work 
for  public  schools,  Traveling  libraries 
and  library  institutes. 

At  the  public  meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon,    John    Cotton    Dana    of    the 
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Newark  (N.  J.)  public  library  talked 
on  "How  to  get  the  right  book  to  the 
right  person,"  and  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick  of  the  New  York  city  public  li- 
brary, on  "How  to  raise  the  standard 
of  book   selection."  r 

Pennsylvania — The  third  meeting  of 
the  season  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Feb.  20,  1909,  at  the  H.  Jo- 
sephine Widener  branch  of  the  free  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Aus- 
tin B.  Keep,  of  Columbia  university, 
who  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "The 
library  in  colonial  New  York."  The 
history  of  the  founding  of  early  colonial 
libraries  in  New  York  was  presented  in 
a  most  interesting  manner,  while  slides 
of  portraits,  facsimiles  of  early  church 
and  court  records,  and  of  pages  and 
bindings  of  old  volumes  not  only  illus- 
trated the  historical  facts  brought  out 
by  the  speaker,  but  showed  also  care- 
ful and  painstaking  research  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  The 
history  of  the  library  in  colonial  New 
York  was  shown  to  have  begun  with 
the  library  founded  in  Trinity  parish 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.D.,  and 
was  traced  through  the  establishing  of 
other  libraries  by  bequests  of  Dr  John 
Sharpe  in  1713  and  of  Dr  John  Milling- 
ton  of  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex,  in 
1720,  two  clergymen  who  devoted  their 
private  collections  of  books  to  public 
use.  In  1754  the  New  York  Society 
library  was  founded  by  wealthy  citi- 
zens to  promote  "a  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  people."  King's  college,  now 
Columbia  university,  was  provided  with 
a  library  in  1757  through  the  bequest  of 
one  of  its  governors,  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Murray. 

The  vicissitudes  of  these  several  li- 
braries and  the  dispersion  and  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  their  collections 
during  the  British  occupation  of  New 
York  in  revolutionary  times  were  traced 
by  the  speaker,  who  outlined  the  history 
of  library  development  not  only  from 
Its  individual  standpoint,  but  also  in  its 


relation  to  the  civil  and  political  history 
of  the  colony. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Keep's  ad- 
dress a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered him  by  the  audience.  Further 
appreciation  was  expressed  by  Mr  War- 
rington, who  spoke  of  the  debt  owed 
by  librarians  for  valuable  work  accom- 
plished by  students  like  Mr  Keep  in 
exploring  the  by-ways  of  history  and 
bringing  to  light  little-known  facts  of 
library   development. 

A  reception  followed  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting., 

Edith  Brinkmann,  Sec'y. 


California  Library  Association 

The  Sixth  District  California  library 
association  held  a  meeting  at  San  Pedro, 
March  3,  1909.  In  response  to  invita- 
tions issued  a  company  of  about  60 
women  and  a  few  men,  representing 
many  of  the  libraries  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (and  libraries  are  almost  as 
thick  in  this  section  of  country  as  they 
are  in  Massachusetts)  gathered  at  the 
beautiful  Carnegie  library  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place.  Miss  Roys,  the 
local  librarian,  received  the  visiting  li- 
brarians in  the  rotunda,  the  cordiality 
of  her  greeting  preparing  them  for  the 
more  formal  address  of  welcome  given 
later  by  H.  Baly,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  library. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in 
the  reference  room  by  Miss  Russ,  libra- 
rian of  Pasadena,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

After  roll  call  by  towns,  the  responses 
giving  the  number  from  each  library 
and  their  official  position,  Mr  Baly  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  a  luncheon,  ten- 
dered by  the  Chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  Woman's  club.  He  said  also 
that  a  launch  ride  had  been  planned 
that  would  enable  the  visitors  to  see 
where  the  government  was  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  breakwater 
in   the  outer  harbor. 

Miss  Kumli,  of  the  State  library, 
Sacramento,  announced  the  approaching 
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meeting  of  the  State  association  on 
April  15,  and  urged  everyone  there  to 
be  present. 

The  first  regular  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  dissertation  on  Music  in 
public  libraries,  by  Theodore  J.  Irvin 
of  Los  Angeles,  a  professional  musician. 
He  said  he  had  carefully  scanned  the 
proceedings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  1907 
and  1908  and  had  not  found  one  word 
on  his  subject,  which  he  thought  was  a 
singular  omission.  He  used  the  shelf 
li^t  of  the  music  class  in  the  Los  An- 
geles public  library  as  the  foundation 
of  his  remarks,  commending  and  criti- 
cizing by  turns,  giving  advice  on  what 
and  what  not  to  buy.  A  printed  list 
based  on  his  suggestions  would  be  help- 
ful to  libraries  that  have  money  enough 
to  buy  and  circulate  printed  music. 

The  morning  session  adjourned  in 
time  for  a  social  hour  before  lunch,  and 
the  time  was  pleasantly  spent  inspecting 
the  library  building  and  on  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  surrounding  it.  The  library 
is  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
harbor  and  the  ocean.  One  sees  Cata- 
lina  22  miles  away  shining  in  the  sun- 
light, the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific, 
and  the  shipping  of  the  harbor  showing 
what  a  busy  little  seaport  San  Pedro  is 
and  what  a  busy  big  seaport  it  will  be 
eventually.  The  velvety  turf  and  lovely 
flowers  of  the  lawn  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  blue  ocean  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff. 

One  o'clock  came  and  with  it  the 
luncheon.  After  everyone's  hunger  had 
been  somewhat  appeased  by  the  de- 
licious clam  broth,  someone  rapped  for 
quiet,  and  Miss  Russ  announced  that 
Mr  Faxon  would  read  a  poem. 

After  the  applause  subsided  Mr 
Faxon  said  he  would  read  an  unpub- 
lished poem,  suited  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  written  by  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
the  librarian  poet :  he  apologized  for  not 
being  able  to  read  it  in  the  Foss  style, 
but  the  company  appreciated  the  Faxon 
rendering  and  enjoyed  the  poem  greatly. 

Luncheon  finished,  the  company  was 


\vhirled  away  in  free  trolley  cars  to  the 
High  school  building,  where  the  after- 
noon session  was  held.  After  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  furnished  by 
the  High  school  students,  a  paper  on 
"Fiction  in  public  libraries"  was  read  by 
Helen  E.  Haines,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Library  Journal, 

Cleverly  written  and  showing  the  au- 
thor's critical  ability  as  well  as  wide 
reading  and  research.  Miss  Haines* 
paper  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
heard  it. 

F.  W.  Faxon  of  Boston  followed  with 
a  talk  on  'Teriodical  sets — what  to  get 
and  what  not  to  get."  He  gave  much 
useful  information  and  gladly  answered 
all  questions  asked.  He  also  announced 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  White 
mountains,  forbearing  to  make  com- 
parisons with  the  Sierra  Madres,  and 
invited  all  Californians  to  be  there. 

A.  L.  A.  reminiscences  followed,  quite 
appropriately,  being  given  by  Minnie 
M.  Oakley,  until  recently  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Wisconsin  historical 
library.  As  very  few  of  those  present 
had  ever  attended  an  A.  L.  A.  meeting, 
they  gave  close  attention  to  the  speaker, 
and  at  the  close  of  her  enthusiastic  re- 
marks it  was  moved  and  carried  unani- 
rhously  that  the  association  desired  to 
place  itself  on  record  as  favoring  an  in- 
vitation to  be  extended  by  the  state  as- 
sociation to  the  American  library  asso- 
ciation to  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles  in  19 10. 

The  program  was  concluded  by  a 
paper  on  "The  Public  library  and  the 
municipality,"  by  Miss  Sweatman,  prin- 
cipal of  the  San  Pedro  high  school. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local 
entertainers  and  those  who  participated 
in  the  program  the  meeting  closed,  and 
everyone  hastened  to  catch  the  electric 
cars  after  giving  a  last  glimpse  to  the 
dome  of  the  library  building  and  the 
deep  blue  sea  surging  pacifically  far  be- 
low. 
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A.  L.  A.  Meeting 
Prospective  program 

The  plans  for  the  meeting  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  at  Bretton  Woods  next  summer 
have  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  following  are  under  con- 
sideration : 

There  will  be  four  general  sessions. 
The  first,  as  usual,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  president's  address  and  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees,  officers  and 
departments  of  the  general  association. 

President  Gould,  it  is  understood,  in 
his  address,  will  return  to  the  topic  so 
ably  presented  at  Magnolia  Beach  by 
President  Elliott  of  Harvard,  in  which 
the  latter  advocated  the  segregation  of 
unused  books  in  state  libraries.  It  is 
understood  that  President  Gould,  in  his 
address,  will  advocate  the  plan  of  large 
special  libraries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  acting  as  reservoirs  from  which 
other  libraries,  with  less  means  and 
space,  may  draw  at  need  to  supplement 
the  material  on  their  own  shelves. 

The  second  session  will  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  President  Gould's  address 
under  the  theme  of  coordination  of  li- 
braries. 

The  third  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  relation  of  libraries  and  schools. 

The  fourth  session  will  be  largely  a 
book  symposium  after  the  plan  fol- 
lowed at  the  Minnetonka  and  Lake 
George  meetings.  Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild, 
Mr  Bostwick  of  New  York  and  Mr 
Craver  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  among 
those  who  take  part  in  the  discussions  of 
various  classes  of  books,  particularly 
books  for  technical  use. 


N.  E.  A.  Meeting 

The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A:  at 
Denver,  includes  the  following  ad- 
dresses : 

First  session,  Wednesday,  a.  m.,  July  7. 

i)  The  library  department  of  the  high 
school;  what  service  it  ought  to  render  to 
the  school.  Albert  J.  Roberts,  principal,  High 
school,  Helena,  Mont. 

2)   Plan  of  a  course  of  instruction   in   the 


use  of  libraries  and  the  result  accomplished. 
Edith  Tobitt,  librarian,  Omaha,  Neb.  Dis- 
cussion led  by  John  G.  Thompson,  prin- 
cipal, State  normal  school,  Fitchburg  Mass. 
Second  session,  Thursday  a.  m.,  July  8. 

1 )  The  use  of  books  by  high  school  pu- 
pils. Dr  Robert  Judson  Aley,  state  super- 
intendent  of   public   instruction,    Indiana. 

2)  Books  as  educational  tools  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Francis  G.  Blair,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Illinois.  Dis- 
cussion led  by  J.  A.  Whiteford,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

3)  a*  +  b'  =  c».  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern, 

President. 
J.  F.  Daniels,  Sec'y. 


Iowa   Library   Association 

The  executive  board  of  the  Iowa  li- 
brary association  has  arranged  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  at  Des  Moines  at  some 
date  in  October.  District  meetings  will 
be  held  this  spring  at  six  places  in 
Iowa,  namely,  Mt  Pleasant,  Vinton, 
Iowa  Falls,  Spencer  and  two  others  to 
be  decided  on  later. 


New  York  Library  Association 
Announcement 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  library  association  makes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  for  Library  week : 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  again  at  The  Sagamore,  Lake 
George,  September  20-27.  The  Saga- 
more very  courteously  offers  an  exten- 
sion of  the  special  rates  from  September 
10-30  to  all  members  of  the  N.  Y.  L.  A. 
This  includes  the  free  use  of  boats,  golf 
links  and  tennis  courts.  The  rates  will 
be  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day. 

Rates  by  the  week  will  be  $21,  $18, 
$15.  Rooms  may  also  be  secured  in  the 
smaller  hotels  near  by  at  less  expensive 
rates.  It  is  hoped  that  many  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  spend 
some  time  before  and  after  the  regular 
'^Library  week'*  in  this  charming  spot. 

A  special  railroad  rate  of  one  fare  and 
three-fifths  was  secured  for  New  York 
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state  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
same  rates  will  prevail  again. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  program,  but  the  chief  con- 
sideration will  be  that  of  books  for  spe- 
cial classes  of  readers,  for  rural  commu- 
nities, for  our  foreign  readers,  etc. 

The  secretary  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  names  of  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  offer  of  spe- 
cial rates  for  a  part  of  their  vacation 
time. 

Caroline  M.  Underhill,  Sec'y. 


Library  Schools 
University   of   Illinois 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  semes- 
ter, the  junior  class  has  made  visits  to 
two  public  Hbraries  in  centr^r  Illinois.  In 
February  the  first  visit  was  made  to  De- 
catur public  library,  the  students  visit- 
ing also  the  library  at  the  James  Milli- 
kin  university.  On  March  ii  they  vis- 
ited the  Withers  public  library,  Bloom- 
ington,  and  the  library  of  Illinois  Nor- 
mal university  at  Normal. 

The  senior  class  spent  the  second 
week  of  March  in  making  the  annual 
visit  to.  Chicago  libraries  and  book 
stores.  Practically  the  same  schedule 
of  visits  was  used  this  year  as  has  been 
followed  on  previous  occasions.  The 
party  made  the  Del  Prado  hotel  its 
headquarters,  and  was  in  charge  of 
Acting  Director  Wilson. 

Belle  Calclwell,  class  of  1908,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant cataloger  in  St  Louis  public  li- 
brary. 

Ida  F.  Wright,  class  of  1904,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Evanston  public  library 
to  accept  the  assistant  librarianship  of 
the    Lincoln    library,    Springfield,    111. 

Valeria  Fetterman,  1907,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant  in  the  Rock- 
ford  public  library  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  Saginaw   (Mich.)   library. 

Ola  M.  Wyeth,  B.L.S.,  Illinois,  1906, 
has  been  substituting  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  library  for  Elizabeth  Forrest, 


who  has  been  given  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  sickness.  Miss  Wyeth 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  work  on 
February  ii,  and  Roxanna  Johnsori  has 
been  appointed  temporary  reference  as- 
sistant for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Miss  Johnson  returns  to  the  Illinois 
state  library  school  to  receive  her  de- 
gree in  June. 

Florence  L.  Brundage  was  appointed, 
on  January  i,  loan  assistant  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  in  place  of 
Edith  Spray.  Miss  Brundage  attended 
the  Illinois  state  library  school  for  the 
year  1907-08. 

Myra  O'Brien,  B.L.S.,  Illinois,  1907. 
has  been  appointed  order  assistant  in 
charge  of  periodicals  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  library,  in  place  of  Stella 
Bennett,  who  has  gone  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  library. 

Alice  S.  Johnson,  B.L.S.,  Illinois, 
1907,  has  been  appointed  catalog  assist- 
ant in  the  University  of  Illinois  library, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  experience 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Adah  Patton,  B.L.S.,  Illinois,  1902,, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
classifier  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
library.  Miss  Patton  was  appointed 
catalog  assistant  a  year  ago,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  in  the  John 
Crerar  library.       Frances   Simpsom. 

Syracuse  university 

On  Jan.  19,  1909,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university  passed  the 
following  recommendations  concerning 
the  two  years'  certificate  course:  That 
students  must  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age,  present  the  same  credentials  as  are 
required  for  matriculation  in  the  phil- 
osophical or  classical  courses,  that  the 
entering  class  be  limited  to  25,  and  that 
no  student  be  admitted  to  the  technical 
work  having  entrance  conditions. 

Lutie  E.  Stearns  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  commission  gave  four  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  lectures  on  February 
23  and  24  to  the  school,  viz  "The  li- 
brary spirit,''  "Regulate  your  hurry,'' 
"The   problem   of   the  boy  and  of  the 
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girl,"  and  "Some  phases  of  the  western 
library  work."  At  the  end  of  the  series 
of  lectures  the  school  and  staff  gave  an 
informal  tea  in  her  honor.  She  also  at- 
tended a  reception  given  by  the  library 
fraternity  Alpha  of  Pi  Lambda  Sigma. 
Notes  of  graduattt 

Eva  Peck,  '08,  has  a  position  in  the 
Free  public  library  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gertrude  Houston,  '08,  is  supplying 
on  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse  university 
library.  M.  J.  Sibley,  Director. 

Western    Reserve   university 

Typewriter  work  is  being  done  by  the 
students  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Henry.  This  work  has  been  increased 
this  year,  a  larger  number  of  typewriters 
having  been  installed,  more  practice  work 
required  and  more  thorough  revision  of 
the  work  made. 

Prof.  Root  of  Oberlin  college  is 
scheduled  in  March  for  his  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  "History  of  the  printed 
book."  These  lectures  always  prove  a 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  students 
and  the  school  considers  itself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  have  this  course  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

On  March  2,  Mary  E.  Downey,  li- 
brary organizer  for  Ohio,  visited  the 
school.  Miss  Downey  talked  informally 
to  the  students  concerning  the  work  of 
an  organizer  and  the  conditions  existing 
in  Ohio,  ending  by  making  some  very 
practical  and  pleasant  suggestions  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  librarian  toward  her 
work. 

Duriujg  February  the  class  enjoyed  two 
social  occasions,  the  first  being  a  farewell 
party  at  the  school  for  one  of  the  stu- 
dents whose  plans  obliged  her  to  with- 
draw at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The 
second  was  the  entertaining  of  the  class 
by  Miss  Whittlesey  at  her  home.  ' 
Alumni   notes 

Marian  E.  Comings,  '06,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  McCly- 
monds  free  library,  Massillon,  O.,  to  ac- 


cept the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Elyria,  O. 

Edith  M.  Roberts,  '08,  has  finished  her 
temporary  cataloging  work  at  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  cataloger  in  the 
Public  library  of  Canton,  O. 

Summer    school 

The  University  of  Michigan  i^^ill  add 
a  course  in  library  methods  for  the  first 
time,  to  its  regular  summer  session. 
The  course  will  run  through  eight 
weeks,  and  consist  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice work.  The  course  is  intended  to 
meet  a  demand  of  university  students 
for  an  elementary  knowledge  of  li- 
brary methods.  University  credits  will 
be  given  to  those  who  will  satisfactorily 
complete  the  course  offered  by  Libra- 
rian Koch  of  the  university,  who  will 
also  have  charge  of  the  general  course. 
Technical  instruction  will  be  given  by 
the  members  of  the  university  staff. 
Lectures  by  the  following  library  work- 
ers have  already  been  promised: 

R.  C.  Davis,  librarian  emeritus  of  the 
university. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  librarian,  Public 
library,    Grand    Rapids. 

W.  E.  Lewis,  manager,  library  depart- 
ment,  Library  Bureau,   Chicago. 

H.  E.  Legler,  secretary,  Wisconsin 
librar}'   commission. 

Gertrude  E.  Woodward,  assistant  li- 
brarian, law  library,  University  of 
Michigan. 

E.  May  Goodrich,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library/  Ann  Arbor. 

Tuition  fee  for  the  course  is  $20. 
Cataloging,  classification,  reference 
work,  bookbinding,  etc.,  will  receive 
special   attention. 

Simmons  college,  Boston,  will  hold  a 
summer  school  library  class,  beginning 
July  6,  ending  August  14.  The  study 
of  general  methods  of  library  work  will 
be  taken  up.  The  class  is  open  only 
to  women  who  are  holding  library  po- 
sitions or  who  are  under  appointment 
for  positions.  The  fee  is  $20,  payable 
at   the   time   of   registration.     A   single 
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course  of  instruction  in  either  catalog- 
ing, classification,  reference  work  or  li- 
brary economy,  will  be  $5.  The  work 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Robbins,  director  of  the  school  of  li- 
brary science,  assisted  by  Harriet  R. 
Peck,  Catharine  S.  Tracey  and  Gertrude 
L.  Allison.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  and 
preferably  on  the  forms  provided  by 
Simmons  college,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Seattle  (Cal.)  public  library  has 
issued  a  subject  list  of  Catholic  books 
on  its  shelves,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  that  city. 

State  Superintendent  Carey  of  Wis- 
consin has  issued  a  list  of  books  for 
high  school  libraries  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  with  instructions  for  catalog- 
ing them. 

Supt.  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  10  pages  devoted  to  the  free  lecture 
course  full  of  suggestions  to  libraries 
planning  such  courses  either  in  their 
own  rooms  or  in  connection  with  the 
school  authorities. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  for  dis- 
tribution a  few  copies  of  its  Reports  for 
1898,  1900  to  1908.  Libraries  which 
need  any  of  these  volumes  to  complete 
their  sets  should  send  requests  to  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Public  library  of  Portland,  Ore., 
has  issued  a  list  of  Practical  books  on 
machine  shop  practice,  foundry  work 
and  electricity.  The  list  is  pocket  size 
and  its  33  pages  of  entries  are  in  con- 
venient shape   for  the  busy   workman. 

Number  four,  volume  one  (January, 
1909)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois 
state  historical  society,  contains,  as  a 
contribution  to  state  history,  a  partial 
bibliography  of  poems  relating  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  covering  six  pages  of  the 
Journal. 


The  Newark  (N.  J.)  public  library 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  "Reading  for 
pleasure."  It  contains  a  list  of  certain 
books  which  young  people  find  enter- 
taining. Published  for  high  school 
students  and  other  readers.  It  is  classi- 
fied under  fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry 
and  drama,  and  contains  a  remarkably 
well-chosen  list  of  books. 

The  Western  Massachusetts  library 
club  has  issued  a  "List  of  books  for 
small  libraries,"  selected  from  books  of 
a  year.  The  limited  needs  and  means 
of  the  average  Massachusetts  town  li- 
brary have  governed  the  choice  of 
books,  so  that  books  that  are  costly  or 
designed  to  meet  some  very  special  or 
technical  demand  are  excluded.  The 
list  covers  books  in  all  classes  and 
would  make  a  most  valuable  buying  list 
for  the  small  library. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued 
a  list  of  references  on  International  ar- 
bitration and  particularly  on  the  con- 
ferences at  The  Hague.  The  two  ques- 
tions, the  limitation  of  armaments  and 
the  collection  of  foreign  debts,  are  given 
under  separate  heads.  References  to 
discussions  on  the  French  occupation 
of  Mexico,  on  the  Venezuela  case  and 
on  the  Santo  Domingo  questions  are 
also  given.  The  list  covers  151  pages 
and  contains  an  index.  It  may  be  had 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 
20  cents. 

"Directions  for  the  librarian  .of  a 
small  library,"  by  Zaidee  Brown,  is  the 
title  of  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  is- 
sued by  the  New  York  state  library.  A 
note  by  the  author  says: 

This  pamphlet  is  in  no  sense  a  man- 
ual for  the  organization  of  small  li- 
braries by  persons  not  experienced  in 
library  work,  but  is  merely  intended  as 
a  guide  to  be  left  in  a  library  already 
organized  by  some  experienced  person, 
to  help  librarians  and  their  successors 
to  carry  on  consistently  the  system  al- 
ready established. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  public  library 
has  issued  lists  of  picture  bulletins  and 
calendars  which  it  is  prepared  to  lend 
to  the  public  schools.  Other  lists  issued 
are:  Books  on  advertising,  shorthand 
and  civil  service  applicants. 

The  Public  library  of  Laconia,  N.  H., 
has  established  a  branch  at  Lakeport,  to 
be  called  the  Ossian  Wilbur  Goss  read- 
ing rooms.  About  1000  v.  will  be 
placed  on  its  shelves  for  circulation,  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  reference 
books  and  current  periodicals. 

The  books  circulated  through  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  reached 
192,483  V.,  of  which  96,975  V.  were 
through  the  main  library  and  24,266  V. 
through  the  schools  and  the  others 
through  branch  libraries  and  deposit 
stations.  There  were  borrowed  arid 
used  in  the  library  39,863  pictures. 

The  HolUs  (N.  H.)  social  library  as- 
sociation on  March  4,  offered  to  turn 
over  its  library  of  5000  v.  to  the  town 
on  condition  that  the  •  latter  erect  a 
suitable  building.  This  library  is  100 
years  old.  It  has  been  sustained  by 
the  association,  but  the  town  has  been 
given  the  use  of  it  by  subscribing  cer- 
tain sums  each  year  to  its  support. 

Central  Atlantic 

The  report  of  the  New  York  society 
library  shows  that  messengers  connected 
with  the  library  carried  last  year  37,- 
537  V.,  visiting  11,288  residences  and 
offices. 

Richard  E.  Wilson  has  resigned  from 
the  Richmond  branch  of  the  Free  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia,  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  central  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C  A.  of  that  city.  Mr  Wilson 
has  been  connected  with  the  Free  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia  for  the  last  13 
years.  He  was  formerly  with  Mudie's 
library  of  London  and  Manchester,  and 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company. 
Mr  Wilson  began  his  duties  March  i. 


By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs  M.  C.  Artz  of  Chicago,  Frederick, 
Md.,  is  to  receive  a  bequest  of  $110,- 
000  for  a  public  library.  At  present 
the  estate  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  only  surviving  heir  of  Mrs  Artz. 
She  is  already  advanced  in  years,  and 
the  estate  is  growing  in  value. 

The  Wadsworth  library  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  its 
books  are  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Livingston  county.  Collections  from  25 
to  75  books  are  sent  to  various  points 
to  be  kept  for  periods  varying  from  one 
to  six  months.  The  charge  to  any  com- 
munity for  books  for  one  year  is  $5. 

The  report  of  the  Washington  county 
free  library  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  shows 
19,104V.  in  the  library; '73  stations 
throughout  the  county,  to  which  11,- 
156 V.  were  issued;  16  Sunday  schools 
supplied  with  books.  The  total  circu- 
lation of  the  library,  stations,  schools 
and  wagons,  was  100,500  V.;  total  regis- 
tration of  borrowers,  832. 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  public  library 
has  decided  to  dispense  with  newspa- 
pers in  its  reading  rooms.  The  over- 
crowding of  the  rooms  and  the  incon- 
venience to  those  pursuing  serious  work 
led  to  the  change.  Current  newspapers 
will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  reference 
room  to  be  asked  for,  and  bound  files 
of  all  important  newspapers  will  be 
kept  at  the  central  library. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  public 
library  for  r9o8  records  39  branches 
as  circulating  6,504,402  v.,  with  680,- 
244  V.  on  the  shelves.  Four  Carnegie 
branches  were  opened  during  the  year. 
In  the  reference  branches  212,701  per- 
sons consulted  905,030  V.  During  the 
year  29,377  V.  and.  65,679  pamphlets 
were  added.  The  total  expenditure  was 
$832,756,  of  which  $637,6(57  was  spent 
for  the  circulation  department.  The 
number  of  books  circulated  from  the 
children's  room  was  2,174,347.  The 
grade  of  children's  librarian  was  cre- 
ated on  the  staff  in  June,  and  four  as- 
sistants  were   promoted   to  this   grade. 
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The  number  of  qualified  children's  li- 
brarians will  be  considerably  increased. 
The  library  has  3394  titles  of  books 
and  2975  pieces  of  music  distributed 
among  the  various  types  for  the  blind. 
The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
type  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  col- 
lection. 

The  Hamilton  Fish  park  branch  of 
the  New  York  public  library  was  opened 
with  formal  exercises  February  26. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  director 
of  the  library,  and  others. 

The  library  opens  with  about  12,000  v. 
on  its  shelves,  about  1000  of  which  are 
in  the  Hungarian  language,  including  a 
notable  gift  of  800  v.  presented  by  the 
government  of  Hungary. 

Central 

Louise  Encking  (Pratt,  '07)  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
State  normal  school,  in  December. 

The  Public  library  of  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  secured  another  branch  library 
building  from  Andrew  Carnegie  on  the 
usual  conditions. 

Jane  Wright,  for  some  time  librarian 
of  the  Art  museum  of  Cincinnati,  has  re- 
signed her  position  to  take  charge  of 
the  Marquand  art  library  of  Princeton 
university. 

Marian  E.  Comings  l^s  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  McCly- 
monds  free  library,  Massillon,  Ohio,  to 
become  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  library  of  the  late  Senator  Alli- 
son of  Iowa  has  been  given  to  the 
Carnegie-Stout  library  of  Dubuque.  It 
contains  about  5000  v.,  mostly  public 
documents,  some  of  which  are  very 
valuable. 

Edna  Bullock,  for  many  years  well 
and  favorably  known  in  library  work 
in  the  West,  has  associated  herself  with 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  will  devote  her  time  to 
the  library  interests  of  the  business. 


Gabriella  Ackley  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  librarian  at 
Watertown,  Wis.,  to  succeed  Maud 
Macphearson,  resigned.  Miss  Ackley 
has  been  connected  with  library  work 
in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  report  of  the  Newberry  library, 
Chicago,  for  1908,  notes  959  general 
periodicals  on  file;  8000 v.  and  1160 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc., 
added  during  the  year ;  purchases,  6073 ; 
books  consulted,  95,537;  visitors,  69,- 
363;  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  in  the  li- 
brary Jan.  I,  1909,  246,142. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Li- 
rary  commission  the  additional  title  of 
"State  director  of  library  extension" 
was  added  to  that  of  secretary,  in  order 
to  more  nearly  indicate  the  character 
of  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  Alice  S. 
Tyler,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  library  extension  in  Iowa  since 
the  creation  of  the  commission  in  1900. 

Ella  G.  Parmele  of  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  at  that  place,  at 
the  same  time  Announcing  her  engage- 
ment to  F.  E.  Alvord  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Miss  Parmele  was  for  several 
years  librarian  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Oshkosh.  and  was  elected 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  October 
last. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago 
public  library  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1908,  gives  the  following: 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  library, 
352,093,  accessions  numbering  25,843, 
of  which  22,353  were  purchased  at  an 
expenditure  of  $24,262.76.  Total  home 
circulation,  1,601,645  v.,  an  increase  of  13 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Larg- 
est number  issued  on  any  one  day, 
8,799;  smallest  number,  3,290;  number 
of  card  holders,  94499;  total  expended 
for  maintenance,  $255,917;  number  of 
employes,  193 ;  largest  attendance  at  any 
one  time  in  reference  room,  264;  read- 
ing room,  535 ;  average  number  of  read- 
ers counted  in  reference  room  at  close 
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of  each  hour,  89 ;  reading  room,  223. 
Record  of  attendance  at  the  13  branch 
reading  rooms  in  operation  at  date  of 
May  31,  1908,  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  30  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Circulation  from  T.  B.  Black- 
stone  memorial  branch  library,  75,129, 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Number  of  delivery  sta- 
tions, 74. 

Hanna  L.  Stuart,  for  some  time  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  the  Lincoln  library 
of  Springfield,  111.,  died  February  18, 
after  a  short  illness.  Miss  Stuart  was 
in  the  front  rank  of  her  class  as  a 
children's  librarian  and  her  removal 
from  the  Lincoln  library  means  a  great 
loss.  She  was  a  student  at  the  Car- 
negie library  training  school  for  chil- 
dren's librarians  at  Pittsburgh,  1902-03. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Detroit,  Mich.,  shows  a  year 
of  increased  activity  and  enlarged  re- 
sults. During  the  year  55,000  card 
holders  drew  838,000  library  books,  and 
525,000  books  were  used  for  reference. 
There  are  eight  branch  libraries  besides 
deposit  stations  in  factories,  social  set- 
tlements and  public  schools.  Through 
the  schools  106,800  v.  were  circulated. 
Librarian  Utley,  in  his  report,  calls 
attention  to  the  serious  handicap  of  the 
old  building,  which  was  planned  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  when  no  account 
was  taken  of  modern  demands  for 
library  service. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ceived a  valuable  bequest  in  the  col- 
lection of  books  on  economic  subjects 
belonging  to  the  late  Prof.  Frank  Par- 
sons of  the  Boston  university.  Prof. 
Parsons  was  interested  in  various  re- 
forms in  government,  and  his  library 
contains  much  interesting  material  in 
this  field.  Among  the  most  valuable 
books  in  the  collection  are  a  set  of  the 
statutes  and  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, of  the  New  Zealand  official  year 
book  as  well  as  considerable  material 
on  the  awards,  recommendations  and 
agreements   made   under   the   industrial 


conciliation  act.  The  collection  also 
includes  a  number  of  volumes  on  state 
experiments  in  regard  to  industrial  and 
land  policies. 

The  Public  library  of  Dubuque,  la., 
celebrated  its  annual  children's  day 
March  6. 

The  children's  department  had  sev- 
eral very  interesting  exhibits  which 
were  not  only  pleasurable,  but  calcu- 
lated to  extend  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  writers  among  young  people.  An 
interesting  collection  of  autograph  let- 
ters and  photographs  from  authors 
whose  books  have  been  mainly  for  chil- 
dren, was  displayed.  Prominent  among 
these  were  Mrs  Laura  E.  Richards, 
Helen  Leah  Reed,  Carolyn  Wells,  Al- 
bertus  T.  Dudley,  Annie  Hamilton  Don- 
nell,  Evelyn  Raymond,  Ralph  Henr>' 
Barbour,  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson,  Amy 
Blanchard,  Amanda  M.  Douglas  and 
Nina  Rhoades.  A  personal  note  of 
friendliness  pervaded  the  majority  of 
the  letters.  Photographs  and  letters 
were  mounted  and  hung  so  they  could 
be  examined  easily  by  the  children.  On 
the  same  day  an  exhibit  of  pictures  of 
most  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try was  hung  in  the  delivery  room. 
This  collection  numbered  more  than 
200  cards,  and  was  arranged  by  states. 

The  fifth  biennial  report  of  the  Min- 
nesota public  library  commission  con- 
tains a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  years  1907-08,  with  re- 
port of  great  progress  in  Minnesota  li- 
braries  during  the   same  period. 

Since  1900,  the  number  of  libraries 
organized  under  state  law  has  increased 
from  30  to  75,  free  libraries  supported 
by  associations  from  5  to  31,  and  sub- 
scription libraries  decreased  from  13  to 
10.  Of  the  59  cities  and  villages  over 
2000  population,  but  eight  are  without 
some  kind  of  library  organization,  while 
65  communities  of  less  than  2000  are 
maintaining  libraries  with  more  or  less 
success. 

Extension  of  privileges  to  country 
neighbors,   increase   in    reference   work. 
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establishment  of  delivery  stations  in 
the  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  ones,  free  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, and  exhibits  of  various  kinds 
are  noted  as  indications  that  the  libra- 
ries are  endeavoring  to  fulfill  their 
function  in  the  enrichment  of  the  life 
of  the  community. 

Seven  Carnegie  buildings  have  been 
completed  and  additional  gifts  have 
brought  the  total  of  Carnegie  donations 
to  Minnesota  up  to  $597,000,  distributed 
among  40  public  libraries  and  one 
college  library. 

The  traveling  libraries  show  a  marked 
development  in  the  flexibility  of  the 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  students.  In  addition  to  the  fixed 
libraries  for  general  reading  loaned  to 
villages,  country  communities  and  pub- 
lic libraries,  there  are  special  libraries 
for  children  and  groups  of  foreign 
books  sent  with  the  regular  traveling  li- 
brary. From  the  rapidly  enlarging  gen- 
eral loan  collection,  single  books  are 
loaned  to  traveling  library  stations,  to 
public  libraries  and  to  individuals  on 
special  request,  home  libraries  are  niade 
up  for  families  in  isolated  communities 
where  a  local  library  association  can- 
not be  formed,  and  books  are  furnished 
to  students  and  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing their  studies  remote  from  library 
centers.  The  general  loan  collection 
also  supplies  the  special  libraries  for 
study  clubs,  of  which  52  were  loaned 
in  1908.  The  reference  use  of  the  trav- 
eling library  has  developed  very  largely 
during  the  last  two  years,  material  cov- 
ering a  wide  range  of  subjects  being 
furnished  to  club  workers,  debating  so- 
cieties, teachers  and  students.  The  re- 
port also  contains  tables  giving  statistics 
of  libraries  in  Minnesota  and  circula- 
tion of  traveling  libraries. 

South 

The  report  of  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  for 
1908,  showed  58,759  V.  on  the  shelves. 
The  book  fund  for  the  year  was  $5900. 
Salary  of  staflF,  $4620. 


The  report  of  the  public  library, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  gives  17,734  V.  on  the 
shelves;  number  of  card  holders  2837, 
with  a  large  number  of  transient  bor- 
rowers in  addition;  circulation   91,848. 

The  report  of  Librarian  Wilson  of 
•the  University  of  North  Carolina,  for 
1907-08,  treats  of  the  first  year  in  their 
new  building,  which,  with  its  furnish- 
ings complete,  cost  $58,971.  During 
the  year  2662  V.  were  added  to  the  li- 
brary, making  a  total  of  50,025  V.  on 
the  shelves.  The  library  staflF  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  an  assist- 
ant librarian  and  a  number  of  minor 
assistants. 

The  new  Carnegie  library  building  at 
Rollins  college,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  was 
dedicated  on  February  18.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr  Andrew  Sledd,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Florida,  Dr 
A.  A.  Murphree,  president  of  the  Florida 
state  college  for  women,  George  B. 
Utley,  librarian  of  the  Jacksonville  pub- 
lic library,  and  others.  The  building 
cost  $20,000,  is  two  stories  high,  and 
will  contain  the  college  library  and  the 
administrative  oflfices. 

The  annual  report  of  Dr  H.  R.  Mcll- 
waine,  state  librarian  of  Virginia,  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  increased  space  for  the 
library,  as  the  present  available  space  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  reading  room 
and  for  making  the  contents  of  the  li- 
brary readily  accessible.  The  report  on 
the  legislative  reference  work  shows  it 
to  have  been  of  special  interest  and  a 
list  of  the  references  furnished  shows  the 
wide  range  of  information  furnished  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly.  Ten 
of  these  lists  of  references  have  been 
printed.  The  card  catalog  is  well  under 
way,  30,000  cards  being  added  during 
the  past  year.  During  the  year  4431  v. 
were  added  to  the  library.  An  extensive 
report  is  made  on  the  traveling  library 
department,  showing  the  excellence  of  its 
work.  A  bibliography  of  colonial  Vir- 
ginia to  1776,  that  was  partly  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  was  destroyed  by 
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fire  in  the  printing  office.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate  the  work  being  undertaken 
again  by  the  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  gives  4466 
books  added  in  1908,  making  a  total 
of  44,769  V.  in  the  library ;  4000  medical 
works  were  a  present  from  the  National 
academy  of  medicine;  5325  books  were 
sent  to  20  day  schools  and  300  books 
to  five  night  schools.  The  total  circu- 
lation was  115,104,  53,761  V.  adult,  and 
16443 V.  juvenile;  2250  pictures  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  library.  Special 
bulletins  have  been  posted  throughout 
the  year.  There  are  24,154  readers* 
cards  held  by  14,283  borrowers;  34  dif- 
ferent occupations  are  listed  by  the  bor- 
rowers. 

West 

Mrs  Evelyn  S.  Lewis,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  free 
library  for  the  past  20  years  and  for 
18  years  has  been  librarian,  has  resigned 
her  position. 

Archibald  F.  Williams  and  Nellie  Ar- 
mentrout,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
traveling  libraries  of  Kansas,  were  mar- 
ried in  Kansas  City,  February  20.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  report  of  the  Denver  public  li- 
brary gives  the  following:  Number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  106,321.  The 
condemned  books  were  given  to  chari- 
table institutions  and  schools  in  the 
suburbs.  Number  of  books  lent  for 
home  use,  365,675.  Number  of  cards 
issued,  12,828;  number  now  in  force  is 
23,800.  Use  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment, 265,490  V.  The  patronage  of  the 
young  people's  department  has  kept 
pace  with  the  balance  of  the  library, 
not  only  in  circulation  but  in  the  use 
of  books  in  the  room.  Extra  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  bulletin  board  for 
the  display  of  pictures  representing  an 
event  of  unusual  interest  or  the  birthday 
of  some  prominent  man.  A  card  cata- 
log of  the  books  in  the  young  people's 
room  has  been  prepared.  Heretofore, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  those  wishing 


to  consult  the  card  catalog  to  go  to  the 
main  floor  where  the  public  card  catalog 
is  located. 

The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  public  library  records 
the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  81,- 
675,  with  256,462  V.  circulated  among 
I3>573  borrowers.  The  circulation  of  the 
children's  department  was  45,726  V., 
and  through  the  schools  53,542  V.  Cir- 
culation of  pictures,  8560.  The  teach- 
ers' training  class  continues  to  meet  at 
the  library  for  instruction  in  library 
methods,  the  work  being  substituted  by 
the  school  authorities  for  the  required 
work  in  American  literature.  A  collec- 
tion of  Danish  books  and  periodicals 
was  added  this  year  and  a  beginning 
made  of  sheet  music  for  circulation.  A 
collection  of  stereopticon  slides  relating 
to  Spanish  art  to  be  used  for  circula- 
tion throughout  the  state,  was  received 
from  the   Omaha   society  of  fine  arts. 

Pacific    coast 

The  annual  report  of  the  City  library 
of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  records  5300 
borrowers  and  only  4000  loan  books. 
The  total  circulation  was  57,402  v.  The 
total  appropriation  for  the  year  was 
$6865,  of  which  $2426  was  for  salaries. 

The  report  of  the  Library  assQciation 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  through  which  not 
only  Portland,  but  Multnomah  county 
is  given  library  service,  is  one  of  great 
library  activity.  The  total  circulation 
through  the  main  building,  the  branches, 
country  stations  and  county  schools, 
reached  406,784  V.,  with  24,219  card 
holders.  During  the  year  120  club  and 
committee  meetings  were  held  in  the  li- 
brary. Vacation  cards  valid  from  June 
to  October,  permitted  borrowers  to  draw 
ten  books  at  one  time,  provided  only 
four  were  fiction.  There  were  867  books 
so  drawn  and  only  six  were  delinquent. 
Through  the  children's  department,  14,- 
550  pictures  were  circulated.  Special 
talks  on  the  use  of  the  library  were 
given  for  the  students  of  the  high 
school.  Various  exhibits  were  held 
during  the  year:    1907  in  cartoon,  rare 
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old  bibles,  bulletins  of  college  pictures 
arid  college  catalogs,  editions  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Milton  and  a  collection  of 
butterflies.  Seven  reading  rooms  and 
eighteen  deposit  stations  are  maintained 
throughout  the  county.  Nine  fire  com- 
panies' houses  in  Portland  are  deposit 
stations.  Study  libraries  have  been 
supplied  to  the  Granges  in  connection 
with  the  topics  assigned  by  the  State 
lecturer.  Seven  inspection  trips  were 
made  through  the  county  and  forty-one 
schools  and  all  country  stations  visited. 

Canada 

The  report  of  the  Education  depart- 
ment relating  to  libraries  of  Ontario, 
for  1908,  covers  the  library  activities 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  with  consid- 
erable fullness.  The  system  of  library 
inspection  carried  on  by  the  govern- 
ment is  resulting  in  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  the  library  work  and  consequent 
improvement.  There  are  428  public  li- 
braries in  the  province,  of  which  351 
reported  to  the  government  and  received 
government  aid.  Of  these,  221  are 
public  libraries  (not  free)  and  circu- 
lated 656,862  V.,  with  480,664  V.  on  the 
shelves.  The  total  expenditure  of  these 
221  libraries  was  $42,841.  In  the  131 
public  libraries  (free)  there  were  circu- 
lated 2,102,881  v.,  with  783,240  V.  on 
the  shelves;  174,655  readers  were  re- 
ported in  these  libraries;  33  of  these 
free  libraries  are  without  reading  rooms. 
The  number  of  traveling  libraries  in 
the  province  is  150,  containing  7750  v.. 
of  which  the  circulation  was  45,000  V., 
with  probably  three  times  as  many  read- 
ers. A  number  of  library  institutes 
were  held  during  the  year  by  govern- 
ment aid. 

Foreign 

News  is  received  of  the  death  of 
two  British  librarians,  whose  taking 
away  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  library 
profession. 

The  first  is  that  of  Peter  Cowell, 
chief  librarian  of  Liverpool.  Mr  Cowell 
was  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
English  librarians  to  his  fellow  workers 
in  the  United  States.     He  was  present 


at  the  International  Library  conference 
of  1893  '"  Chicago,  where  he  formed 
many  warm  friendships,  both  personal 
and  professional,  which  were  deepened 
by  the  second  meeting  in  London  in 
1897.  His  library  at  Liverpool  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est educational  forces  among  the  libra- 
ries of  the  world,  and  his  extension  of 
library  privileges  through  branch  libra- 
ries in  Liverpool  has  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow  workers  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  His  opinion  on  li- 
brary matters  was  always  received  with 
the  greatest  respect.  His  library  serv- 
ice began  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
he  was  connected  with  the  Liverpool 
library  from  its  beginning.  He  was  li- 
brarian of  the  same  since  1875  and  was 
always  actively  identified  with  library 
development.  Mr  Cowell  died  Febru- 
ary 12,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks. 
Bertram  L.  Dyer,  for  many  years  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  Library  assistant 
association  and  responsible  for  much 
of  the  excellence  of  its  work  in  its 
formative  period,  has  also  passed  away. 
In  1900,  Mr  Dyer  was  made  chief  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Kim- 
berley,  South  Africa,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  activity  in  forwarding  library 
interests  in  that  far-away  land  until 
his  death. 


Wanted— Position  in  library;  13  years* 
experience  in  public  library  work.  Com- 
petent cataloger  and  indexer.  Econom- 
ical and  expert  book  buyer.  Moderate 
terms.  Address  Frank  Stuhlman,  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 

For  Sale — The  Century  magazine,  No- 
vember, 1 88 1,  to  October,  1896.  29 
volumes.  Bound  in  cloth.  In  perfect 
condition.     Volume    17    missing. 

Harper's  magazine.  16  volumes. 
Bound  in  cloth.  December,  1862,  to 
November,  1870.  Also  Harper's,  Jan- 
uary, 187 1,  to  October,  1892,  unbound. 
In  good  condition.  Will  accept  almost 
any  offer  from  a  public  library.  Ad- 
dress Mrs  E.  T.  Root,  5200  Cornell 
avenue,  Chicago. 
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Accuracy  and  Efficiency 

These  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
library  service. 

For  many  years  we  have  conducted  a  special 
department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  libraries, 
which  has  been  unusually  successful  in  handling 
LIBRARY  ORDERS.  Our  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed, as  with  our  experience  and  our  enormous 
book  stock — ^which  is  more  complete  and  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other  establish- 
ment in  the  entire  country,  covering  every  branch 
of  literature  and  all  grades  of  books — ^we  are 
enabled  to  make  the  fullest  possible  shipments  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  and  at  the  most  satisfactory 

prices. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  SCHOOLS,  COL- 
LEGES and  UNIVERSITIES  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  place  their  book  orders 
with  us. 

The  attention  of  librarians  is  directed  to  the  new 
and  enlarged  form  of  our  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 
OF  NEW  BOOKS.  The  brief  annotations,  de- 
scriptions, or  table  of  contents  accompanying  each 
title,  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
intellgent  book  selection. 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

A.  C.  McGLURG  &  CO. 

215-221  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board 
34  Newbury  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Kroegen    Guide  to  Reference  Books 

New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  S1.50  net 

This  manual  is  designed  to  help  library  assistants, 
library  school  students,  college  and  normal  students, 
teachers  and  users  of  libraries  in  general,  in  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  reference  books  quickly.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  reference 
books  for  a  library. 

The  index  shows  where  to  find  in  the  various 
books  of  reference  many  topics  of  general  interest 
to  which  there  is  ordinarily  no  clue.  This  will  be 
of  practical  service  to  newspaper  men  and  college 
students  who  must  get  information  quickly. 

Eroegen    Aids  vi  Book  Selection 

Library  handbooky  no.  4  Paper,  15  cents 

This  handbook  contains  suggestions  of  special 
value  to  small  libraries.  The  most  practical  aids 
and  those  most  easily  obtainable  are  fully  described. 

EildaL    List  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  Books 

Foreign  book  Ust|  no.  4  Paper,  25  cents 

A  list  of  about  300  books  recommended  for  public 
libraries. 

Foreign  book  list 

No.  1.    German  books 50  cents 

No.  2.    ]dungarian  books 15  cents 

No.  3.    French  books 25  cents 
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Another  Himebau^h  Bargain 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

TEXTILE  WORK 

A  GENERAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

On  Cotton,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Yam  Manufacture,  Weav- 
ing, Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Finishing, 
Knitting  and  Allied  Subjects. 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  EVER  PUBLISHED 


7  Volumes,  3-4  Morocco,  4to,  3,000  Tages, 
Over  2,000  Illustrations 


SOME  OF  THE  EDITORS: 

PROF.  FENWICK  UMPLEBY,  Lowell  Textile  School 
PROF.  L.  R.  OLNEY,  Lowell  TextUe  School 
WM.  R.  MEADOWS,  Director  Mississippi  Textile  School 
PROF.  J.  M.  MATHEWS,  Philadelphia  Textile  School 
PROF.  J.  J.  HUMMEL,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 
And  many  others 

VBLI8HED     $^2-00        OW*       $|^.S0 


CAROLINE     L.    HIMEBAUGH 

97  READE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DRAWINaiNKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSINaiNK 
I    ¥  f/^  r^  fX  TO  »  )  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
I— illll|ll\N    /  PHOTaMOUNTER  PASTE 

^^^^     )  DRAWINaBOARD  PASTE 
UQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
,  VEGETABLE  GLUE,  Etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  OF  THEIR  KIND 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smeiling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Hitfgins  Inks  and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a  revelatioo  to  you, 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete, and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Nimibers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7^4  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  3  5<x6^  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  250. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 


The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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CniVER»  LIBRARY  awakoeo 

BOOKBINDING       'VJ^SS" 


BOOKS  BOUND  FROM  THE  QUIRES  OR  SHEETS  AS  USED  IN 
OVER  1000  PUBUC  LIBRARIES  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ECONOMY  is  found  in  the  number  of  lending 
issues  which  a  given  book  will  sustain  in  clean,  read- 
able condition. 

Chivers  Bindings  are  adapted  as  none  other  to  the 
varying  qualities  of  modem  paper,  and  experi- 
ments will  show  that  in  their  general  use  at  least 
25%  of  the  cost  of  popular  fiction  may  be  saved. 


rCrmir    r^HIVCDC     I  4A       ^"^-^^^  Atlantic  Avenue 
CCUKll/    t/lliyCKO,   Lia.9  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

We  have  recently  supplemented  our  service  to  libraries,  by  proctiring 
Out-of-Print  and  Scarce  Books,  and  by  importing  English  books. 

Our  Educational  Caialogae  contains  a  full  list  of  Supplementary 
Reading,  indicating  the  grade  to  which  each  title  is  adapted. 

Our  Clearance  Catalogue  contains  overstock  at  special  prices,  and 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  all  cheap  editions  of  Recent  Pop- 
ular Fiction  and  Standard  Library  i2mos  in  one  list. 

Our  libraiy  Catalogue  of  3500  approved  titles,  following  A.  L.  A. 
lines,  is  of  great  convenience  to  small  libraries. 

Our  Monthly  BoUetln  notices  promptly  every  new  book  of  importance. 

These  Catalogties  are  sent  on  request. 

Three  notable  feattu-es  of  our  service  are: 

PROMPTNESS.  THOROUGHNESS  aind  LOW  PRICES 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale    Dealers  in    the  Books  of  All  Publishers 

33  E.  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

153, 155  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

/ 

E  invite   the   attention   of    LIBRARIANS   to    our  extensive   and 
complete  stock  of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 


w 


SEND  FO/i     catalogs: 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications. 

THE  BOOK  BUYER,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors 
and  literary  affairs,  with  a  special  department  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  library  on  application. 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

The  Wanamaker  Book  Stores  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  do  a  combined  book  buiineii  almost  dovMe 
that  of  any  other  concern  in  the  trade. 

This  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  purchases  of  remainders  of  editions  that  the  Wanamaker  organisa- 
tion is  constantly  securing.  It  is  wlqr  UBRARIBS  can  secure  through  the  Wanamaker  stores,  splendid 
editions  of  standard  and  recent  books  at  Tcry  much  lower  prices  than  are  possible  elsewhere. 

ANT  BOOK  BXTANT  is  here  or  will  be  secured,  if  obtainable  anywhere.  Send  for  the  Wanamakrr 
BOOK  CATALOGUE.    All  inquiries  given  careful  and  expert  attention. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Library  Orders 

for  Foreign  Books  filled  at  lowest  rates.   Of 
Qerman  Books  we  keep  the  largest  stook  in 

America.     Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 

E.  Steiger&  Co.,  26  parkPiac,  New  York 


THE  LITTLE  SHOP 

17  Kast  Van  Buren  Street,      -      Ohioago 

Imports  hand-embroidered   and   West  Indian 
blouses,  gowns,  coat  suits  and  table  linens.  Chinese 
and  Japandw  ware  and  arts-and-crafts  work. 
House  and  evening  gowns  designed  and  made. 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO- 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

ISSUE     CATALOGUES 
and  BARGAIN  SHEETS 


A  Prominent  Librarian  recently  said :  "  Your 
catalogues  are  the  most  attractive  that  come  to  us, 
and.as  a  whole,  your  prices  are  the  most  reasonable." 


It  will  pay  you  to  take  a 
little  time  to 


-READ  THEM- 


If  you  do  not  receive  them,  drop  us  a  line. 
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How  to  Raise  the  Standard  of  Book 
Selection* 

Arthur  E.   Bottwlck,  superintendent  of  circula- 
tion.  New   York  public    library 

If  a  man  is  to  improve  himself,  he 
must  first  realize  his  own  deficiencies; 
in  other  words,  he  must  know  what  he 
ought  to  be,  and  how  and  in  what  de- 
gree he  falls  short  of  it. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  best  books; 
and  do  we  get  them? 

"Best"  here  as  always  is  a  relative 
term;  what  is  best  for  one  may  not  be 
best  for  another,  or  for  all.  We  hear 
"good  books"  gravely  recommended  to 
people  who  will  not  read  them,  and 
who  could  not  extract  the  good  from 
them  if  they  did  read  them.  When 
the  book  fits  the  man,  provided  he  is 
a  good  man,  it  is  a  good  book,  ipso 
facto. 

You  remember  the  tale  of  the  rural 
parish  priest  at  dinner  with  his  bishop. 
The  host,  desiring  to  poke  a  little  quiet 
fun,  asked  him  whether  it  were  lawful 
to  baptize  a  man  in  soup.  "I  should 
make  a  distinction,"  calmly  answered 
the  priest;  *'if  it  were  good  thick  soup, 
I  should  say  not;  if  it  were  wishy- 
washy  stuff  like  this  we  are  eating,  it 
would  be  quite  proper." 

So  long  as  we  do  not  realize  that  the 
same  literary  consistency  is  not  adapted 
both  to  nutrition  and  to  immersion  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  decide  on  what  are 
the  best  books. 

But  is  there  no  general  line  of  divi- 
sion between  bad  and  good  books? 

•Read  at  a  meetinjr  of  the  IJbrary  commis- 
aions  of  the  New  England  states,  Hartford. 
Conn.,   Feb.   11,    1909. 


I  can  give  but  a  few,  but  I  venture 
to  lay  down  one  or  two  simple  rules 
for  testing.    My  tests  would  be — 

i)  The  test  of  language.  No  book 
can  be  good  that  is  not  written  in  cor- 
rect EngHsh.  By  this  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  author  himself  must 
speak  correctly;  his  characters  may  be 
Ignorant  persons  and  he  will  naturally 
make  them  talk  accordingly. 

2)  The  test  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness. No  book  can  be  good  whose 
author  expresses  himself  in  words  that 
are  too  large  for  his  subject  or  in  sen- 
tences that  are  so  involved  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  understood. 

3)  The  best  of  good  taste.  No  book 
can  be  good  whose  author  uses  words 
or  expressions  that  would  not  be  used 
by  cultivated  people. 

4)  The  test  of  truth.  No  book  can 
be  good  whose  subject  matter  is  false; 
or,  in  case  of  fiction,  whose  manner  of 
telling  is  such  as  to  make  it  seem  ab- 
surdly improbable.  The  plot  of  the 
book  may,  it  is  true,  lack  probability. 
It  may  be  frankly  improbable  like  a 
fairy  tale,  but  the  author  must  not  seem 
to  lose  faith  in  it  himself,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  impossible  his  foundation  the 
structure  that  he  builds  on  it  must  hold 
together. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  a  book  sur- 
vives these  tests — if  it  is  simply  and 
clearly  expressed  in  good  English  and 
in  the  best  taste  and  is  consistently  put 
together — it  cannot  be  a  bad  book  so 
far  as  style  goes. 

So  far  as  the  subject  matter  of  the 
book  is  concerned,  my  test  would  be 
simply  that  of  its  effect  on  the  reader. 
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If  a  book  makes  the  reader  want  to  be 
mischievous,  fooHsh  or  criminal — to  be 
a  silly  or  bad  man  or  woman,  or  if  it 
tends  to  make  him  do  his  daily  work 
badly,  it  is  a  bad  book  and  all  the  worse 
in  this  case  if  it  is  interesting  and  fasci- 
nating in  style.  But  even  here  the 
trouble  is  largely  in  the  manner  of 
treatment.  A  book  may  tell  of  crime 
and  criminals  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  reader  detest  both  or  feel  an  attrac- 
tion toward  both.  In  this  case,  as  the 
scripture  says,  "Ye  shall  know  them 
by  their  fruits."  If  a  book  sends  a  boy 
out  to  be  a  burglar,  it  is  bad;  if  it  im- 
pels him  to  take  a  crying  child  by  the 
hand  and  lead  it  home,  it  is  good.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  this  compelling 
power,  this  effective  result  of  a  book 
should  speak  in  its  favor  though  all 
other  tests  be  against  it.  Musicians  tell 
us  that  a  great  composer  may  write  a 
work  that  breaks  every  rule  of  har- 
mony and  yet  be  a  work  of  genius. 
Genius  knows  no  rules. 

So  much  for  the  general  line  of  cleav- 
age. But  the  special  may  for  the  mo- 
ment exclude  all  the  claims  of  the  gen- 
eral. A  community  may  be  in  crying 
need  of  books  on  a  given  subject — pot- 
tery or  rowboats  or  hygiene.  This  need 
may  or  may  not  be  realized  by  the  com- 
munity, but  its  existence  makes  a  spe- 
cial class  of  books  the  best,  for  the 
moment,  for  that  community.  To  buy 
a  good  collection  of  minor  poets  for  a 
town  that  clamors,  or  ought  to  clamor, 
for  books  on  the  electric  industries,  is 
to  get  bad  books. 

Now  do  we,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  system,  in  selection, 
get  these  best  books — best  both  in  the 
general  and  in  the  special  sense? 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  books 
in  the  average  small  library?  The 
trouble  is  not  generally  that  the  books 
are  bad,  but  that  they  might  easily  be 
better,  and  by  ''better*'  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  I  mean  more  closely 
adapted  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
community.  If  we  go  over  the  shelves 
of  the   average  small  library  we  shall 


generally  be  able  to  note  the  following 
facts': 

1 )  A  considerable  portion  of  the  books 
have  not  been  taken  out  in  long  peri- 
ods. This  can  easily  be  ascertained 
by  examining  the  book-cards  or  dating- 
slips.  Of  course,  the  non-use  of  a  book 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  not  be  in 
the  library.  The  fault  may  be  with 
the  readers,  not  with  the  book.  Non- 
use,  however,  does  mean  that  some- 
thing is  the  matter.  Either  the  library 
public  has  bad  taste  or  is  not  properly 
guided,  or  else  a  mistake  was  made  in 
providing  it  with  this  particular  book. 

2)  A  considerable  number  of  stand- 
ard books  whose  reading  should  be 
encouraged  will  not  be  found  on  the 
shelves.  These  books  are  almost  al- 
ways part  of  the  collection,  but  there 
are  not  enough  duplicates  to  supply  the 
demand.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
found  that  the  library  is  adding  cur- 
rent books  of  doubtful  value. 

3)  Books  on  large  local  industries — 
shoemaking,  pottery,  agriculture — are 
often  lacking.  In  such  cases  there  is 
generally  a  lack  of  demand;  but  this 
is  because  the  persons  who  would  read 
such  books  have  learned  by  experience 
not  to  look  for  them  in  a  public  library. 

4)  Books  in  the  languages  spoken  by 
industrial  colonies  of  foreigners  in  the 
neighborhood  are  usually  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

5)  The  collections  in  classes  where 
some  technical  knowledge  is  necessary 
for  selection,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  or  history,  often  show 
a  lack  of  intelligence,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
lack  of  system.  There  are  badly  writ- 
ten books  and  books  full  of  errors; 
there  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  grade — 
an  advanced  mathematical  work  on 
electricity,  for  instance,  and  very  ele- 
mentary ones  on  light  and  sound. 

6)  In  particular,  controverted  sub- 
jects are  represented  in  a  one-sided 
way ;  there  may  be  no  way  for  a  reader 
to  get  at  the  Catholic  story  of  the 
Protestant  reformation,  or  the  southern 
view  of  the  civil  war,  or  both  sides  of 
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the  spelling-reform  or  the  woman-suf- 
frage movements.  Socialism,  vivisection, 
anti-vaccina,  the  negro  question,  pro- 
hibition, the  tariff — all  these  and  a  hun- 
dred others  are  represented  only  in  a 
partisan  sense. 

7)  There  is  too  much  care  about  the 
outward  garb  of  decency  and  too  little 
about  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  mo- 
rality. Books  that  describe  in  decorous 
language  ingenious  methods  of  shop- 
lifting are  given  place,  but  you  look  in 
vain  for  works  of  lofty  moral  tone 
couched  in  diction  that  is  occasionally 
coarse. 

How  far  are  these  faults  due  to 
methods  of  book  selection?  One  of  the 
troubles  seems  to  be  that  the  book-se- 
lecting body  does  not  avail  itself  of  ex- 
pert advice  as  much  as  it  ought.  The 
librarian  is  karriing,  to  be  sure,  to  use 
lists  and  printed  aids  more  and  more, 
though  they  are  rarely  used  with  dis- 
crimination; but  supplementary  to  such 
lists  as  these,  especially  since  they  so 
largely  lack  the  personal  element,  we 
need  the  personal  advice  of  experts.  If 
the  lists  and  reviews  will  leave  us  in  the 
dark  about  the  man  who  advises  us  to 
buy  books  on  engineering  or  art,  we 
must  go  to  someone  who  we  know  un- 
derstands these  subjects,  at  least  knows 
a  little  more  of  them  than  we  do  our- 
selves. There  are,  in  general,  two 
grades  of  expert  advice.  The  first  is 
that  received  from  the  man  who  is  per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  current  liter- 
ature of  his  specialty,  who  watches  the 
books  as  they  appear  and  who  sends 
to  the  library  the  titles  that  he  thinks 
it  ought  to  have.  This  grade  of  expert 
service  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  I 
have  found  few  men  in  my  experience 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  it. 
Those  who  have  the  good-will  and  the 
time  have  usually  not  the  knowledge; 
those  who  have  the  knowledge  are  busy 
men  who  cannot  give  the  time. 

The  second  grade  of  expert  aid  is 
that  which  pronounces  on  concrete 
cases,  which  decides  whether  a  given 
book  (either  from  inspection  of  the  mere 


title  or  of  the  volume  itself)  is  suitable 
for  the  library.  This  kind  of  aid  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  there  are  persons 
in  almost  every  place  qualified  in  some 
degree  to  give  it.  It  requires,  however, 
a  preliminary  selection  and  generally 
the  obtaining  of  books  on  approval, 
which  is  easier  in  a  large  place  than  a 
small  one. 

The  library  is  only  one  of  various  in- 
stitutions that  must  use  expert  aid  of 
this  kind.  The  same  limitations  apply 
to  all.  Take,  for  instance,  the  work 
of  reference,  the  cyclopedia,  we  will  say. 
Its  editor  cannot  write  of  his  own 
knowledge  the  articles  on  Venezuela, 
and  open-hearth  steel,  and  Plato.  He 
must  rely  on  the  information,  direct  or 
secondhand,  of  experts.  But  he  can- 
not allow  his  experts  to  write  his  cyclo- 
pedia. Some  cyclopedias  are  written 
very  nearly  in  that  way,  and  they  are 
not  the  best.  The  expert  must  be 
coached  before  he  does  his  work  and 
the  work  must  be  edited  when  finished. 
It  is  on  the  proper  combination  of  ex- 
pert and  editorial  work  that  the  value 
of  the  finished  volumes  will  depend. 
So  it  is  with  library  selection.  The  li- 
brarian is  the  editor  of  a  big  cyclopedia 
of  thousands  of  volumes.  He  must 
have  expert  aid  in  selection,  but  he 
must  not  allow  his  experts  to  select  the 
library  uncontrolled.  They  must  be  in- 
structed beforehand,  and  their  advice 
must  be  carefully  considered  after  it 
has  been  given.  It  must,  in  short,  be 
edited.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion that  we  have  ultimately  to  face  in 
discussing  any  phase  of  human  activity 
— the  question  of  personality.  If  the 
librarian  and  the  book  committee  are 
incompetent  and  believe  themselves  to 
be  competent — then  the  collection,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  will  reflect  their 
faults — it  will  be  intolerant,  or  trivial, 
or  ill-balanced. 

Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
actual  book  selector  for  the  library. 
Should  this  be  the  librarian,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  the  trustees,  or  the  board  it- 
self, or  an  advisory  committee  of  out- 
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siders?  Probably  the  best  results  are 
obtained  through  a  preliminary  selec- 
tion made  by  the  librarian  with  the  aid 
of  lists  and  the  advice  of  individual  ex- 
perts— not  committees — as  suggested 
above,  and  then  submitted  to  some  per- 
son or  committee  representing  the 
Board  of  trustees.  This  places  the  final 
responsibility  where  it  belongs — on  the 
trustees;  but  with  a  satisfactory  libra- 
rian, the  duties  of  the  reviewing  com- 
mittee would  consist  chiefly  of  deciding 
on  matters  of  policy — rarely  of  consid- 
ering individual  titles.  It  would  decide, 
for  instance,  on  how  closely  fiction  is 
to  be  censored,  on  how  far  the  library 
is  to  go  in  the  purchase  of  recent  fic- 
tion, on  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
languages  are  to  be  recognized,  on  the 
purchase  and  duplication  of  text-books, 
on  the  policy  of  the  library  with  regard 
to  denominational  religious  works  or  of 
controversial  books  generally — and  so 
on. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  experts,  probably  the  most 
difficult  advice  to  procure,  with  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  is  regarding  fiction, 
whether  in  English  or  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  has  been  said  that  one  may 
approve  a  book  simply  on  the  author's 
name,  or  even  on  that  of  the  publisher, 
and  this  is  still  true  in  isolated  cases, 
but  in  these  days,  when  both  author 
and  publisher  are  continually  trying  ex- 
periments, continually  varying  stand- 
ards and  style,  each  book  must  be 
dealt  with  individually.  I  do  not  see 
how  one  can  decide  whether  a  given 
no'\4el  should  or  should  not  be  bought 
for  a  library  without  reading  it  through 
from  cover  to  cover  or  hearing  a  report 
from  someone  who  has  so  read  it  and 
who.  understands  the  wants  and  limita- 
tions of  the  American  public  library. 
This  is  a  line,  it  seems  to  me,  along 
which  great  improvement  in  our  selec- 
tion is  possible ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  an  immediate  solution 
of  the  problem.  Possibly  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  a  method 
of  testing  the  adequacy  of  one's  collec- 


tion which  has  scarcely  been  used  as  it 
deserves.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  for  a  librarian  to  ascertain  is 
whether  his  collection  is  properly  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  classes, 
and  by  this  I  mean,  as  before,  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  community.  It  is 
not  possible  to  find  by  a  statistical 
method  exactly  what  people  need,  but 
it  is  possible  to  find  out  what  they  want, 
as  indicated  by  the  kind  of  books  that 
they  read.  The  statistical  record  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  class  percent- 
ages of  circulation.  Whether  or  not 
the  library  is  equipped  to  supply  this 
need  is  indicated  by  the  class  percent- 
ages of  books  on  the  shelves.  A  com- 
parison of  these  two  percentage  tables 
is  always  most  interesting  to  the  book 
selector.  It  does  not  enable  him  auto- 
matically to  select  books,  but  it  does  in- 
dicate points  for  fruitful  investigation. 
To  take  some  actual  cases,  I  find  a  li- 
brary with  four  per  cent  of  history  and 
six  per  cent  of  literature  on  the  shelves, 
whereas  the  corresponding  circulation 
percentages  are  five  and  seven.  This 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  collec- 
tions in  those  two  subjects  are  used 
rather  more  than  the  others  and  could 
well  be  increased.  In  cases  where  it  is 
not  desirable  to  encourage  circulation 
in  a  given  class,  such  an  indication 
should  evidently  meet  with  no  response. 
The  circulation  of  fiction  always  runs 
far  beyond  its  proportion,  and  it  is 
neither  proper  nor  desirable  for  the  li- 
brary to  try  to  keep  up.  Thus  in  three 
libraries  where  the  percentage  of  adult 
fiction  on  the  shelves  is  20,  19  and  17, 
respectively,  I  find  the  corresponding 
circulation  percentages  to  be  34,  35  and 
27.  What,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  are 
library  statistics  for?  Is  all  the  labor 
concerned  in  their  collection  and  as- 
semblage to  result  simply  in  a  table  that 
is  to  be  glanced  at  for  a  moment  with 
more  or  less  interested  curiosity,  or  do 
we  intend  to  do  something  with  them? 
It  sometimes  seems  that  the  foreign  re- 
proach   that    we    Americans   care    only 
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for  money,  which  we  are  properly  dis- 
posed to  resent,  is  partly  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  only  statistics  that  appear 
to  mean  anything  to  us  are  financial. 
When  a  man  learns  that  he  is  living 
beyond  his  income  or  that  he  is  getting 
a  smaller  per  cent  for  his  investments 
than  his  neighbor,  or  that  the  man  at 
the  desk  next  to  him  is  receiving  a 
larger  salary  for  doing  the  same  work, 
he  does  not  sit  still  and  say,  "Ah!  how 
interesting!"  He  gets  up  and  does 
something  about  it.  But  statistics  that 
convict  him  of  all  sorts  of  incompe- 
tency and  foolishness  along  lines  other 
than  monetary  ones,  he  regards  simply 
as    objects    for   intellectual    absorption. 

These  percentages,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  indications  by  which  a  libra- 
rian may  adjust  the  proportions  of  the 
classes  in  his  collection.  If  his  library 
has  the  reserve  system,  for  instance, 
the  call  for  books  in  circulation  is  an 
unfailing  index  of  the  popular  demand. 
If  that  demand  is  one  that  should  be 
heeded,  the  number  of  copies  in  the  li- 
brary may  well  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of   names  on  the   reserve   list. 

But  a  librarian  who  keeps  in  con- 
tinual touch  with  the  public  by  contact 
with  users  at  the  desk  needs  none  of 
these  somewhat  mechanical  indications. 
It  is  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  li- 
brarian of  a  small  library  in  a  small 
community  to  know  her  public,  its 
wants,  its  needs,  its  abilities  and  its  lim- 
itations in  a  way  that  is  denied  to  cus- 
todians of  huge  collections. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  the  follow- 
ing "Don'ts"  for  selectors  of  library 
books: 

i)  Don't  buy  books  that  are  intel- 
lectually far  above  your  readers,  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  minds;  a  man 
may  walk  up  stairs,  but  he  can't  jump 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  roof. 

2)  Don't  buy  fine  editions  of  books 
that  need  rather  to  be  extensively  dupli- 
cated; better  two  good  souls  than  one 
fine  body. 

3)  Don't     buy     McGrath     and     Mc- 


Cutcheon   when   you   have   reserves   on 
file  for  Dickens  and  George  Eliot. 

4)  Don't  buy  biography  in  excess 
because  you  are  fond  of  it  yourself, 
when  a  comparison  of  percentages 
shows  that  your  supply  of  travel  or  ap- 
plied science  is  not  up  to  the  demand. 

5)  Don't  buy  books  in  flimsy  bind- 
ings that  will  give  out  after  the  first 
issue;  work  should  not  be  done  in 
gauzy  garments. 

6)  Don't  buy  books  in  very  strong 
bindings  when  their  use  is  to  be  light 
and  small ;  overalls  are  not  suitable  for 
an  afternoon  tea. 

7)  Don't  buy  "sets"  and  "libraries;" 
they  are  adulterated  literature,  coffee 
mixed  with  chicory. 

8)  Don't  buy  subscription  books  of 
an  agent  at  a  personal  interview;  it  is 
the  agent's  game  not  to  let  you  think; 
stand  up  for  your  rights  and  think  it 
over. 

9)  Don't  estimate  public  demand  .by 
its  effect  on  your  own  patience;  one 
persistent  old  gentleman  often  bulks 
larger  than  a*  crowd  of  quiet  but  de- 
serving persons  without  either  push  or 
pull. 

10)  Don't  buy  books  of  which  you 
are  not  in  immediate  need,  when  you 
are  morally  certain  that  copies  in  good 
condition  will  be  thrown  on  the  mar- 
kets as  remainders  at  one-quarter  the 
original  list  price. 

II.)  Don't  buy  costly  "new  editions" 
of  reference  books  without  assuring 
yourself  that  the  newness  is  more  than 
nominal. 

12)  Don't  buy  novels  because  you 
see  them  advertised  in  the  trolley  cars. 

13)  Lastly — and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all — don't  get  discour- 
aged. Our  methods  of  selecting  books, 
and  their  results,  doubtless  need  im- 
provement, but  so  do  those  of  all  the 
other  libraries  we  know.  Let  us  try  to 
realize  our  deficiencies,  and  then  try  to 
make  this  year's  book  list  just  a  little 
better  than  the  last.  If  we  can  succeed 
in  this,  the  standard  will  take  care  of 
itself. 
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Common  Sense   in   Library  Matters'^ 

Louis    N.    Wilson,    librarian,    Clark    university, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Two  years  ago  I  sent  out  lists  of 
questions  to  2000  people  who  use  li- 
braries, asking  for  answers  under  the 
following  heads: 

i)  Do  you  use  a  library,  and  to  what 
extent  ? 

2)  If  so,  what  kind — college,  public, 
club,  private? 

3)  Do  any  existing  rules,  regulations 
or  library  methods  unduly  restrict  your 
use  of  it? 

4)  Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in 
such  rules,  regulations  or  methods? 

5)  Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  upon  any  other  subject  per- 
taining to  a  library? 

In  consulting  some  of  my  library 
friends  on  the  subject  of  sending  out 
these  questions  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
received  but  scant  encouragement,  but 
in  spite  of  very  decided  discouragement 
I  had  the  questions  printed  and  sent 
out. 

I  received  answers  from  1743  per- 
sons, which  I  have  gone  over  with  con- 
siderable care,  and  in  210  cases  I  find 
such  expressions  as  "use  a  little  more 
common  sense  in  library  matters,"  "if 
librarians  had  a  little  more  common 
sense  they  would"  do  this,  that  an^  the 
other,  "why  not  do  things  in  a  common 
sense  way" — ^and  so  on,  the  term  com- 
mon sense  being  used  210  times.  Now 
perhaps  if  we  examine  these  papers 
carefully,  we  may  find  out  what  common 
sense  in  the  library  means.  Not  that 
these  210  tell  us,  for  unfortunately  they 
all  seem  to  assume  they  have  done  their 
whole  duty  in  demanding  the  thing, 
and  fail  to  specify  what  the  thing  is. 
But  perhaps  the  other  1533  answers 
may  throw  some  light  on  it,  so  let  us 
see  what  they  have  to  say- 
Almost  all  those  wlio  answered  con- 
fessed to  using  a  library  of  some  sort, 
and  a  little  over  half  of  the  answers 
came   from   men   and   women    engaged 


•Read  before  the  Connecticut  library  associa- 
tion. March  2.  1909. 


in  educational  work.  There  were  1408 
men  and  335  women.  Five  hundred 
and  six  made  short  answers,  and  of 
these  374  had  no  suggestions  to  oflFer, 
merely  stating  that  so  far  as  they  had 
used  libraries  they  had  found  them  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  Omitting  these  506, 
then,  we  have  1237  persons  who  were 
sufficiently  interested  to  answer  in  more 
or  less  detail,  and  each  one  of  whom 
had  some  criticism  or  suggestion  to 
offer.  Of  these,  1174  were  men  and 
only  63  were  women.  In  other  words, 
of  the  men  wTio  answered  82  per  cent 
made  some  suggestion  or  criticism  of 
existing  library  methods  or  conditions, 
of  the  women  who  answered  less  than 
19  per  cent  made  any  suggestion  or 
found  any  fault. 

First,  as  to  buildings.  We  are 
charged  with  putting  a  great  deal  of 
money  into  ornamental  buildings  which 
our  readers  consider  often  unfit  for  li- 
brary purposes.  Personally  I  have  a 
feeling  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this, 
but,  unfortunately,  when  a  library 
building  is  contemplated  the  last  per- 
son to  be  consulted  is  the  librarian. 
Too  many  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  recent  years  of  such  a  character  as 
to  prohibit  giving  access  to  the  shelves, 
which  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  eyes  of 
our  critics,  and  one  that  we  have  not 
heard  the  last  of. 

When  a  college  plans  a  library  build- 
ing the  name  is  often  about  all  the 
share  the  library  has  in  it.  There  must 
be  study  rooms  and  often  even  lecture 
rooms  in  the  building.  The  president, 
and,  sometimes,  the  bursar,  must  have 
a  room  or  two — and  what  is  left  the 
library  may  have  to  store  books  in. 
Now  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  a  li- 
brary has  is  dirt,  and  it  is  easier  to 
contend  with  that  enemy  if  you  keep 
him  out  than  it  is  if  he  gets  in.  So  a 
library  building  should  not  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  must  serve  as  a  pub- 
lic corridor,  nor  as  a  meeting  place  for 
classes  or  societies.  It  should  be  a 
place  reserved  absolutely  for  those  who 
wish  to  use  books,  and  these  have  a 
right  to  protection  from  the  noise  and 
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dirt  caused  by  people  tramping  in  and 
out  who  are  not  using  the  building  for 
library  purposes. 

Art  in  a  library  may  be  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  that  it  may  seriously 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  building 
for  strictly  library  purposes.  Many  of 
my  correspondents  complain  of  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  groups  of  visitors, 
who  crowd  into  certain  libraries  to  gaze 
upon  the  art  features  of  the  building, 
and  that  so  soon  as  a  library  attracts 
attention  to  any  great  extent,  from  lov- 
ers of  art,  it  begins  to  lose  its  chief  at- 
traction for  the  user  of  books. 

Others  declare  that  to  erect  a  public 
library  now  means  to  get  a  particular 
type  of  building — ^preferably  Greek — 
and  to  turn  all  the  enthusiasm  into 
marble  and  mahogany  until  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  simpler 
building  would  be  far  better  adapted 
for  library  purposes. 

Again,  complaint  is  made  that  even 
in  these  modem,  and  supposedly  model, 
library  buildings  the  light  is  poor  and 
the  ventilation  bad. 

Woman.    Artist : 

We  have  a  very  fine  library  here,  cost 
$50,000,  and  it  holds  20,000  volumes,  I  am 
told.  The  entrance  is  grand,  the  floor  and 
walls  being  of  marble.  The  attendant's  desk 
faces  you  as  you  enter  and  it  is  adorned  with 
brass  grille  work  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
sub-treasury.  Then  there  is  the  children's 
room — a  delightful  place,  20x15,  with  open 
shelves,  low  tables  and  chairs — and  a  ref- 
erence room  for  adults,  20x20;  a  beautiful 
room  with  a  pretty  fireplace  and  an  oak 
ceiling.  In  this  room  there  are  a  few  sets 
of  books  in  attractive  bindings,  kept  in  glass 
cases;  perhaps  there  are  300  volumes  in  all. 
In  the  entrance  hall  is  a  case  for  the  new- 
est books,  holding  100  or  150  more.  All 
the  other  books  are  in  a  stack  room  back 
of  the  delivery  desk,  and  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  in  there.  The  librarian  is  very 
kind  and  often  lets  me  in,  although  I  sup- 
pose she  is  breaking  the  rule,  and  I  always 
feel  a  little  uncomfortable  about  it.  I  no- 
tice so  many  new  library  buildings  are 
planned  like  outs.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  type  has  the  approval  of  the  great 
lights  in  your  library  world  or  not,  but  I 
think  the  type  is  bad.  Had  the  money  been 
expended  on  a  simpler  building,  the  result 
would  have  been  happier.  We  have  a  beau- 
tiful   sunny    room    upstairs,    given    up    to    a 


collection  of  all  softs  of  odds  and  ends,  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  no  doubt,  but  I 
never  visit  this  room  without  feeling  a  little 
resentment  at  its  not  being  turned  into  a 
public  reading  room  with  books  all  around. 
If  that  were  done,  we  would  have  a  library 
indeed. 

College    professor : 

We  have  a  beautiful  reading  room  in  a 
$50,000  Carnegie  building,  but  the  light  is 
bad  and  the  ventilation  so  poor  that  I  can- 
not stay  any  length  of  time,  as  it  would 
unfit  me  for  work.  These  two  causes  alone 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  use 
the  room. 

Students : 

Our  library  is  poorly  lighted,  and  it  is 
very  trying  to   read   there. 

The  libraiy  I  use  has  a  stated  time  for 
turning  on  the  electric  lights.  On  dull  days 
the  light  is  bad,  and  for  perhaps  half  an  hour 
before  lighting  time  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  me  to  read  there. 

Why  do  not  library  people  see  that  the 
tables  are  properly  arranged  with  a  view  to 
good  light.  I  have  us^  two  large  libraries 
a  good  deal  where  the  light  is  very  poor. 
As  for  ventilation — ^libraries  do  not  know 
what   the   word   means. 

Our  library  is  close  and  stuffy.  If  I  study 
there  an  hour,  I  am  sure  to  have  a  headache. 
The  light  is  very  poor. 

On  the  whole,  the  public  as  repre- 
sented in  these  returns  is  not  altogether 
pleased  with  our  efforts  in  the  building 
line — and  I  fear  they  are  not  far 
wrong.  However,  the  tide  has  turned, 
for  within  a  very  few  years  buildings 
have  improved,  the  librarian  has  been 
consulted,  and  a  few  buildings  erected 
that  are  adapted  in  every  way  to  the 
needs  and  conveniences  of  readers  and 
students. 

From  the  building  itself  to  the  fur- 
nishings is  but  a  step,  and  here  again 
we  get  some  rapier  thrusts.  The  lady 
who  likens  the  grille  work  about  the  de- 
livery desk  to  a  counter  in  a  sub-treas- 
ury building  touches  a  weak  spot  in 
some  libraries.  Is  this  anomaly  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  bank  manager  on  the 
building  committee,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  library  is  still  looked  upon  by  the 
architect  as  a  sort  of  safety  deposit  for 
books?  Many  complain  of  the  chairs 
as  uncomfortable,  the  absence  of  pens 
and  ink,  bad  location  of  the  tables  as 
to  light — and   so  on.     Some  librarians 
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do  object  to  allowing  ink,  but  in  these 
days  of  fountain  pens  we  cannot  keep 
ink  out  of  the  library,  nor  when  the 
fountain  pen  is  used  as  a  book-mark 
can  we  keep  it  off  the  leaves  of  our 
books. 

There  is  great  complaint  of  the  noise 
in  libraries,  and  here  I  fear  we  are 
all  guilty.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve absolute  quiet  in  a  busy  place, 
and  yet  the  reader  has  a  right  to  a 
quiet  place  in  which  to  read  or  study. 
The  attendants  frequently  make  more 
noise  than  is  necessary  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  their  regular  duties.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  public  quiet,  but 
at  least  we  should  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.  Perhaps  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late 
to  the  business  side  of  our  work,  and 
business  and  noise  seems  to  be  insep- 
arable. It  is  well  that  we  are  reminded 
at  times  that  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  a  library  is  the  entire  absence  of 
bustle  and  noise.  The  routine  work 
of  the  day  should  not  be  done  within 
sound  of  the  readers.  I  know  that  in 
many  cases,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  building  and  the  small  staff,  that 
this  is  impossible,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.*' 

But  the  topic  most  frequently  touched 
upon  is  access  to  the  books.  This 
question  has  been  threshed  out  at  li- 
brary meetings  over  and  over  again  and 
it  is  one  upon  which  the  public  seems 
to  have  made  up  its  mind  whether  the 
librarians  have  or  not.  The  demand 
for  open  shelves  in  these  answers  is 
unmistakable. 

I  suppose  the  great  care  we  exercise 
over  books  is  one  of  the  things  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  a  day  when 
they  were  few  and  precious;  when  they 
were  frequently  monuments  of  patient 
industry  and  sometimes  half  a  lifetime 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
single  volume.  It  was  counted  a  merit 
to  have  added  a  volume  to  the  monas- 
tery library.  The  monk  who  had  facil- 
ity with  the  pen,  or  who  could  illumi- 
nate or  bind  a  book,  was  given  exemp- 
tion even  from  religious  duties  that  he 


might  spend  his  time  in  copying  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Books  of  the 
Saints.  No  wonder  that  in  those  days 
the  use  of  books  was  hedged  about  with 
conditions,  as  when,  in  1225,  the  Dean 
of  York  presented  several  Bibles  for  the 
use  of  the  students  at  Oxford,  he  did 
so  on  condition  that  those  who  used 
them  should  deposit  a  cautionary 
pledge.  However,  there  is  another  side 
to  this  story,  for  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  monasteries  to  lend  books 
from  Italy  to  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland 
to  Germany,  or  France  to  the  Nether- 
lands. There  are  records  in  existence 
showing  that  volumes  were  absent  from 
monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
copied,  for  a  space  of  from  three  to 
five  years  at  a  time. 

If,  in  the  last  100  years,  as  much 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  liber- 
ality of  bookmen  in  the  middle  ages  as 
has  been  laid  upon  the  care  they  took 
of  their  books,  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  the  modem 
library.  The  precautions  taken  by  men 
in  an  age  when  a  book  was  worth  as 
much  as  300  or  400  sheep  has,  I  fear, 
had  altogether  too  much  effect  upon 
librarians  of  a  later  day  and  generation. 
I  realize  fully  the  force  of  all  that  is 
said  against  the  open-shelf  .system  and 
that  it  has  some  element  of  truth,  but 
if  we  are  to  consult  the  wishes  of  those 
who  use  the  libraries  we  ought  to  give 
larger  freedom  in  access  to  the  shelves. 
The  closed  stack,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  498  of  my  correspondents, 
seriously  interferes  with  their  use  of 
the  Hbrary. 

One   correspondent   says : 

If  I  could  handle  the  books  instead  of 
the  cards  in  the  catalog  case,  I  would  use 
the  library  much  more  than  I  do.  I  re- 
cently went  to  look  up  a  passage  in  Nico- 
lay  and  Hay's  life  of  Lincoln,  The  at- 
tendant said,  "It  is  in  ten  volumes;  do  yon 
want  them  all?"  I  said,  "No,  but  I  do  not 
know  in  which  volume  the  reference  I  want 
is  to  be  found.  If  I  might  get  to  the  shelves, 
I  could  perhaps  find  it  in  a  few  moments, 
without  troubling  you."  She  answered,  veiy 
pleasantly,    "Oh,    it's    no    trouble    at    all;    if 
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you  will  sit  down  I  will  bring  the  books 
to  you."  So  she  made  two  trips  to  the 
stack  and  brought  all  the  ten  volumes.  I 
got  what  I  wanted  very  soon,  and  came 
away  filled  with  wonder  at  this  perfect  sys- 
tem which  makes  a  beast  of  burden  of  a 
very  nice  young  girl.  Do  you  wonder  that 
people  do  not  go  oftener  to  the  library  if 
they   have    such   experiences   as    mine? 

Woman,    stenographer,    writes : 

I  went  through  the  grade  schools  and  the 
High  school  in  this  city.  As  a  child  I  was 
fond  of  reading  and  enjoyed  the  children's 
library,  where  all  the  books  were  on  open 
shelves  and  we  could  help  ourselves  to 
anything  we  found.  When  I  grew  too  old 
to  go  to  the  children's  room  I  was  not  al- 
lowed access  to  the  books  .in  the  other  parts 
of  the  library.  I  often  wonder  why  our 
library  makes  this  distinction  between  chil- 
dren  and    grown-ups. 

Newspaper   reporter: 

The  craze  for  art  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extreme  at  our  library  that  they  seem  to 
have  lost  the  original  intent.  Art  exhibi- 
tions are  all  the  rage.  The  best  room  in 
the  building  is  given  up  to  exhibitions.  I 
am  told  that  art  books  have  been  sent  to 
the  binders  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  in  order 
that  the  plates  might  be  hung  around  the 
walls.  Of  course  the  books  had  to  be  re- 
bound after  the  exhibition  was  over.  But 
not  one  of  these  art  books  can  be  taken 
from  the  library  for  home  use.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  legitimate  to  give  some  attention  to 
art  in*  a  library,  but  our  people  lay  alto- 
gether too  much  emphasis  upon  it.  It  re- 
ceives attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
value    in    a    public    library. 

M.   D.:    " 

The  public,  at  least  adults,  should  be  al- 
lowed free  access  to  shelves.  If  necessary 
to  prevent  stealing,  have  the  charging  desk 
at  the  entrance,  so  that  no  one  could  go 
out  carrying  a  book  unless  charged.  If  a 
person  knows  just  what  he  wishes  to  read 
the  card  catalog  is  useful,  but  nothing  can 
be  better   than   free  access   to   shelves. 

In  my  experience  with  the  libraries  of 
several  colleges,  I  have  found  the  restric- 
tions regarding  the  loaning  of  books  to  stu- 
dents, for  home  use,  a  great  obstruction. 

Professors : 

The  cataloging  process  ought  not  to  ab- 
stract a  book  from  circulation  for  more  than 
a  week  at  most.  Even  that  I  believe  is  too 
long.  In  this  university  oftentimes  books  are 
not  cataloged  for  many  months.  I  should 
criticize  out  library  also  for  the  great  length 
of  time  between  ordering  books  and  secur- 
ing them.  Delay*  in  binding  completed  files 
of    current    journals. 

The  less  red  tape  the  better.  College  li- 
braries   should    be    divided    by    departments, 


and  the  head  of  each  department  should  be 
consulted  as  to  classification  in  all  cases. 
Throw  open  the  shelves.  The  principle 
should  be  recognized  that  it  is  better  to 
lose  a  few  books  each  year  than  to  restrict 
the   use   of  them. 

Few  college  libraries  have  enough  well- 
trained  assistants.  There  should  be  more  co- 
operation between  the  library  and  the  fac- 
ulty. The  library  is  too  often  a  thing  apart 
from   the   college. 

Judge : 

Let  me  say  just  one  thing:  It  is  wrong 
to  try  to  force  people  who  want  to  read 
novels  to  read  philosophy  or  mathematics. 
Those  who  read  for  pleasure  and  rest  must 
be  given  what  they  want;  otherwise  it  will 
be  work  and  not  rest.  In  short,  if  people 
want  novels,  let  them  have  them — good 
ones — and  do  not  worry  about  it.  Is  there 
any  earthly  objection  to  the  reading  of 
standard  novels?  As  to  unwholesome  ones, 
do  not  buy  them. 

Girl   of   16: 

I  wish  they  would  change  the  pictures 
around  the  walls  of  the  library.  I  am  tired 
of  looking  at  broken-down  buildings  and 
men  and  women. 

Mechanic : 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  machinery 
and  feel  sure  they  have  a  lot  of  books  on 
mechanics  that  I  could  use  if  I  only  could 
get  at  them,  I  can't  make  anything  out  of 
the  cards.  Why  don't  you  have  them  put 
all  the  books  about  macninery  and  such  like 
in  a  place  where  workingmen,  like  me,  could 
go  in  and  handle  them.  I  don't  know  what 
to  ask  for.  They  must  have  a  lot  of  books 
that  I  would  like  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
chance. 

I  have  not  used  the  library  much.  Don't 
know  how.  If-  I  could  go  to  the  book 
shelves  I  might  find  something.  It's  a  poor 
library  where  they  won't  let  you  see  what 
they've   got.     Don't  you   think   so? 

As  a  rule,  the  librarian  and  attend- 
ants receive  only  words  of  praise  and 
commendation.  Criticism  is  leveled  at 
library  rules  and  conditions  for  which 
the  staff  is  not  held  directly  responsi- 
ble, but  here  is  one  man,  a  foreman 
molder,  who  thinks  librarians  are  not 
very  anxious  to  learn.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  right? 

Foreman    in    a    foundry : 

If  a  library  is  ever  to  do  its  full  work, 
the  librarian  must  take  advice  and  help 
from  people  in  his  community  who  are 
specialists  in  lines  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  If  he  had  common  sense,  he  would 
avail    himself    of    this    expert    service    lying 
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all  about  him.  There  are  many  very  well- 
read,  intelligent  mechanics  in  these  days 
who  could  tell  a  librarian  how  to  get  work- 
ingmen  into  the  library.  I  remember  one 
librarian  tried  this  and  declared  it  was  not 
practicable,  because  the  men  wanted  so  many 
things  they  could  not  allow.  Why  could" 
they  not  allow  them?  Probably  because  they 
did  not  want  to  get  out  of  the  rut.  They 
do  not  care  for  advice  unless  it  falls  in 
with  their  ideas.  Evidently  they  think 
they  know  it  all  and  are  not  willing  to 
listen  to   an   outsider. 

And  now,  just  a  few  others  of  a  gen- 
eral character: 

University   professor : 

A  library  is  a  workshop,  and  it*  is  merely 
common  sense  to  make  the  conditions  such 
that  the  most  efficient  work  can  be  done. 

Proper  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation 
all  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  work. 
Suitable    seats   and   tables   help   also. 

Easy  access  to  the  books  increases  the 
efficiency    of    the    work. 

Where  there  is  work  there  are  likely  to 
be  chips  and  occasionally  broken  tools.  In 
a  library  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will 
happen  and  that  some  books  will  be  lost. 

Again,  a  library  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution. The  public  library  is  likely  to  have 
children  of  all  ages  and  men  and  women 
of  all  callings  of  life.  It  is  only  common 
sense  to  adapt  it  to  these  different  classes 
of  people. 

First,  for  the  young  people,  there  should 
be   a   special   children's   room   and    guidance. 

The  children  in  the  grades  between  lO 
and  14  or  15  are  likely  to  want  books  con- 
nected with  their  studies,  in  part,  at  least. 

Children  in  the  high  school  grades  should 
be  given  more  freedom  and  supplied  with  a 
large  variety  of  books  and  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  for  themselves  for  the  sake 
of   self- revelation. 

The  different  classes  in  the  community, 
students,  artisans,  professional  men,  etc., 
should  all  be  considered  and  certain  efforts 
made  to  adapt  it  to  their  interests. 

College  graduate,   wife   and   mother: 

My  husband  travels  a  good  deal  and  I 
am  alone  many  evenings.  After  a  hard 
day's  housework  I  get  more  rest  and  rec- 
reation out  of  a  novel  than  anjrthing  else. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  I  am  both  old  enough 
and  sufficiently  well  educated  to  know  what 
I  want  to  read,  and  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  library  rule  that  limits  a  borrower  to 
one  novel.  It  is  absurd.  When  I  want  his- 
tory or  economics,  I  will  take  them;  when 
I  want  a  novel— or  two  or  three — I  see 
no  reason  why  the  library  attendant  should 
look  upon  me   as   a  degenerate. 


Bookkeeper — A  man  who  learned  to  read 
French  after  he  was  50: 
What  is  a  library  and  what  is  it  for? 
If  a  library  is  a  vast  collection  of  books, 
merely  a  record  of  the  thought  of  ages, 
then  its  circulation  should  be  curtailed  as 
far  as  possible,  and  great  care  bestowed 
on  its  preservation.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  desired  to  induce  people  to  read  some- 
thing, it  hardly  matters  what,  so  they  read, 
then  their  tastes  should  be  considered,  books 
should  be  procured  of  the  kind  they  want 
and  no  great  regard  paid  to  the  standard. 
The  libraries  I  have  used  have  been  mixed, 
one  especially  having  a  reserved  collection, 
not  for  circulation,  and  a  great  mass  of  fic- 
tion and  adventure,  which  are  the  stand- 
bys  for  distribution.  People  differ  as  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  this  kind  of  read- 
ing, but,  if  the  people  want  it,  and  pay  for 
it,  should  they  not  have  it  if  it  has  been 
considered  fit  to  buy?  If  the  public  libra- 
ries did  their  full  duty,  would  so  many  pco- 
ole  patronize  the  subscription  libraries? 
My  own  objections  are  that  I  cannot  sec 
and  handle  the  books  in  the  public  library. 
The  books  are  often  very  much  worn  and 
dirty,  so  that  I  do  not  get  much  enjoyipent 
from  them.  I  like  to  take  several  books 
from  the  shelves  and  compare  them  before 
deciding  which  one  to  take.  I  think  most 
people  read  for  entertainment.  So  you  may 
buy  books  people  should  read,  but  if  they 
prefer  the  others,  what  can  you  do  about 
It?  You  can  make  it  so  uncomfortable  that 
they  will  stay  away,  and  you  can't  do  much 
worse.  I  realize  that  libraries  must  have 
rules,  but  cannot  see  why  they  should  pre- 
vent them  from  putting  the  ordinary  books 
in  a  large  room  where  readers  could  help 
themselves.  I  have  no  scheme  to  exploit, 
but  have  simply  given  you  my  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 

Woman.*  Factory  worker: 

I  go  to  the  library  sometimes  in  the  eve- 
nings. Don't  feel  very  much  at  home  there 
and  I  think  they  might  do  their  scrubbing 
some   other   time. 

Woman.    Telephone    operator : 

I  work  late  at  night,  and  have  my  morn- 
ings free.  Occasionally  slip  into  the  library 
to  read  for  an  hour.  My  chief  objection 
is  that  in  these  early  hours  they  dust  the 
books  and  wash  the  floors,  so  that  I  am 
constantly  moving  to  make  way  for  the 
woman  who  is  mopping  the  floor,  or  the 
place  is  so  full  of  dust  that  I  am  sneezing 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.  They  are  very 
kind,  but  somehow  or  other  I  do  not  feel 
very  comfortable  going  there.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  my  fault  and  not  theirs. 

The  following  came  from  all  classes 
of  persons: 
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I  like  bulletins  on  special  subjects.  Some 
libraries  do  this — I   wish  more  would  do   it. 

The  method  of  ordering  books  at  only 
remote  intervals  makes  the  pr9curing  of 
new  books  far  too  long  a  process.' 

The  time  between  the  arrival  of  a  book 
and  its  being  ready  for  circulation  seems 
altogether    too    long. 

Library  rules  should  be  more  elastic  and 
the  librarian  should  have  large  discretionary 
power.  Like  a  bank  cashier,  he  should  know 
who  may  safely  be  trusted  and  who  may 
not  He  should  not  seek  to  shirk  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Why  do  librarians  treat  everyone  alike 
and  make  rules  to  protect  the  library,  as 
if  every  reader  were  dishonest.  Some  peo- 
ple might  be  given  extra  privileges  without 
danger  to  the  library. 

Too  many  reserved  books  have  interfered 
with  my  use  of  the  library.  If  certain 
books  must  be  kept  in,  the  library  should 
buy   other  copies   for   circulation. 

These  expressions  of  opinion  are 
merely  a  few  picked  out  to  show  some 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  great  public  we 
serve.  The  fact  that  out  of  2000  peo- 
ple nearly  1750  took  pains  to  answer 
shows  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject. 
The  answers  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States;  they  came  from  vil- 
lages where  library  conditions  are  by 
no  means  ideal,  and  from  cities  and 
towns  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 
ideal.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  they 
are  the  honest  thoughts  of  our  neigh- 
bors, honestly  and  kindly  expressed  as 
a  rule.  I  cannot  detect  any  ill  feeling 
in  any  of  the  answers.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  seem  to  shrink  from  criti- 
cism lest  they  should  be  unjust,  so,  in 
spite  of  the  dire  forebodings  of  some 
of  our  friends,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
asking  of  these  few  questions  has  been 
"unnecessary,  unsafe,  unwise,"  or  "con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  present  library 
progress." 

Can  there  be  any  objection  on  our 
part  to  the  demand  for  a  better  class 
of  library  building,  one  more  suited 
and  better  adapted  to  our  needs  as  well 
as  to  those  of  our  readers?  If  the  light 
is  poor  and  the  ventilation  bad,  do  not 
we,  who  spend  the  most  of  our  days 
under  these  conditions,  suffer  most? 
For  my  part  I  welcome  the  aid  they 
give  us  and   sincerely  wish  the  outcry 


were  strong  enough  to  close  every  li- 
brary building  where  the  light  is  poor 
and  the  ventilation  bad.  Insufficient 
light  and  impure  air  are  common  ene- 
mies and  we  should  welcome  the  aid 
of  all  who  protest  against  them. 

When  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  trained  to  the 
open  shelves,  and  as  adults  are  later 
shut  out  from  the  stacks,  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  see  that  we  are  not  sin- 
ners in  this  respect,  and  to  be  at  least 
as  anxious  to  take  the  point  of  view 
of  our  readers  as  we  are  to  live  up  to 
some  library  theory  or  custom  which 
we  have  perhaps  accepted,  pretty  much 
as  we  accept  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
hats  or  clothes,  because  others  do  so. 

President  Wilson  at  a  Princeton  din- 
ner last  week  said  that  the  future  will 
call  for  men  of  more  individuality  and 
courage,  men  who  do  their  own  think- 
ing, utter  their  own  thoughts,  and  re- 
fuse to  run  with  the  crowd.  He  thinks 
there  is  at  present  too  much  uniform- 
ity of  thought,  too  little  variety,  too 
much  dread  of  criticism,  and  that  the 
most  impoverishing  habit  America  has 
is  its  habit  of  imitation.  This  is  all 
too  true  of  its  libraries.  We  imitate 
each  other  far  more  than  we  should. 
From  Maine  to  California  our  public 
libraries  are  almost  exactly  alike,  inside 
and  out.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  do  a 
little  thinking  on  our  own  account  and 
manage  our  libraries  according  to  the 
needs  of  our  communities  irrespective 
of  what  others  may  do? 

The  library  has  been  called  the  Con- 
tinuation School  and  the  People's  Uni- 
versity. If  it  is  to  be  either  of  these^ 
it  must  not  be  oversensitive  to  criticism. 
Universities  and  schools  are  freely  criti- 
cized— and  they  welcome  it.  All  over 
the  country  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  parents  and  teachers  into  closer 
relations  and  it  is  the  school  that  invites 
this  cooperation.  We  need  more  of 
this  spirit  among  librarians,  and,  for 
one,  I  welcome  such  expressions  of 
opinion  as  are  here  presented — ^whether 
they  contain  common  sense  or  not  I 
must  leave  you  to  decide. 
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The    National    Library    and    Library 
Progress  in  Chile 

Mary    McLellan    Snushall,*   Springfield,    Mass. 

The  National  library  of  Chile, 
founded  in  1823,  has  occupied  its  pres- 
ent home  since  1886.  The  building, 
which  is  brick,  covered  by  light-colored 
stucco,  is  rectangular  in  form  and  two 
stories   high. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  vestibule 
is  the  librarian's  office,  at  the  left  is 
the  delivery  room,  and  directly  ahead 
is  the  reading  room,  back  and  side  of 
which  are  the  stacks. 

The  delivery  room  is  small,  and  in- 
stead of  a  loan  desk  is  a  small  window 
in  the  side  of  the  wall. 

The  reading  room  is  unattractive  and 
yet  is  one  of  the  most  modem  features 
of  the  building.  It  runs  up  through  the 
entire  height  of  the  building  and  is 
covered  by  a  glass  roof.  It  is  separated 
from  the  stacks  by  high,  dark  wood 
partitions  and  is  furnished  with  refer- 
ence desk,  chairs  and  tables  with  electric 
lights,  but  is  adorned  by  neither  pic- 
tures nor  statuary. 

The  book  stacks  occupy  two  stories 
and  are  made  of  wood.  The  building 
is  not  fireproof,  but  there  is  little  dan- 
ger from  fire  within  at  least,  as  it  is 
not  heated  and  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  are  about  130,000  V.  in  the  li- 
brary, which  is  divided  into  three  de- 
partments— reference  department,  cir- 
culating department,  and  the  museum 
containing  old   books   and  manuscripts. 

The  first  two  departments  are  divided 
into  three  classes  of  books — "books  on 
Chilean  subjects,"  "books  on  foreign 
subjects"  and  "bound  reviews."  These 
classes  are  subdivided  into  divisions, 
such  as  science,  religion,  philology,  fine 
arts,  history  and  miscellanea.  These 
divisions  are  again  divided  and  shelved 
according  to  the  size  of  the  books. 

On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of 
each  book  is  a  book-plate  on  which  is 
placed  the  number  of  the  book,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts — the   number  of 

•Formerly  of  the  English  institute,  Santiago 
de   Chile. 


its  room,  the  number  of  its  shelf  and 
the  number  indicating  its  order  on  the 
shelf.  The  confusion  due  to  this  ar- 
rangement and  numbering  of  the  books 
was  very  apparent. 

In  the  non-circulating  department 
there  is  on  each  floor  an  author  catalog 
of  the  books  on  that  floor.  These 
records  are  kept  on  pieces  of  paper,  on 
each  of  which  are  written  the  location 
number  of  a  book,  its  author,  title, 
place  and  date  of  publication,  number 
of  volumes  and  size  in  centimeters. 
There  is  also  a  partial,  bound  catalog 
of  books  on  American  subjects. 

The  circulating  department  also  has 
an  author  catalog  on  slips  of  paper. 
In  addition  there  is  a  bound  shelf  list 
published  in  1897,  and  with  each  title 
is  printed  the  sum  of  money  necessary 
to  be  deposited  for  the  loan  of  the  book 
and  the  number  of  days  for  which  it 
may  be  borrowed.  These  sums  of 
money  and  periods  of  time  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  and  the  demand 
for  each  book.  The  shelf  list  has  an 
author  and  subject  index. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  there  is  a  par- 
tial author  catalog  kept  on  slips  in 
pasteboard  boxes,  with  its  various  parts 
scattered  round  in  different  rooms,  a 
partial  bound  catalog  several  years  out 
of  date,  and  a  partial  bound  shelf  list 
over  10  years  behind  time,  the  latter 
record  being  the  only  one  to  which  the 
public  has  access.  The  staff  deplores 
the  inadequacy  of  the  library's  records, 
but  says  that  improvements  cannot  be 
made  with  the  present  limited  income. 

The  librarian  of  the  National  library 
is  appointed  by  the  president  of  Chile 
and  holds  office  for  life.  The  present 
incumbent  is  Senor  Luis  Montt  and  he 
has  had  six  predecessors,  one  of  them 
having  been  a  priest.  Senor  Montt  has 
19  assistants,  each  one  being  required 
to  know  one  foreign .  language  and  to 
have  passed  an  examination  in  "the 
history   of   universal   literature." 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  ten 
until  five  o'clock  and  from  eight  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.    At  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  reading  room  an  attendant 
relieves  one  of  all  packages  and  gives 
an  admission  ticket. 

At  the  reference  desk  are  copies  of 
the  printed  shelf  list  of  the  circulating 
department,  the  books  of  which  may  be 
used  in  the  reading  room  also.  There 
are  also  slips  of  paper  about  seven  by 
five  inches,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
printed  11  rules  for  the  reading  room. 
Some  of  these  are: 

*'Debe  guardarse  el  mds  profunda 
silenciof 

Absolute  silence  must  be  kept. 

"Se  puede  conservar  el  sombrero." 

Hats  may  be  kept  on. 

"Se  puede  funtar/' 

Smoking  is  allowed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slip  is  a 
printed  form  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
date,  author  and  title  of  the  book,  the 
number  of  the  volume  desired  and  the 
signature  of  the  applicant.  To  fill  in 
these  slips  is  sometimes  rather  difficult, 
as  the  only  aid  is  the  shelf  list  of  the 
circulating  department  published  in 
1897,  which,  of  course,  records  only  a 
small  part  of  the  books  that  may  be 
used  in  the  reading  room. 

The  application  slip  filled  in  and  the 
admission  ticket  must  be  given  to  the 
attendant  at  the  reference  desk  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  book.  When  the  book 
is  returned,  the  borrower  receives  a 
ticket  for  going  out,  "una  tarjeta  de 
salida"  which  must  be  presented  at 
the  door  on  leaving  the  library.  These 
formalities  are  the  only  ones  necessary 
for  either  Chileans  or  foreigners. 

The  reading  room  seems  to  be  well 
patronized  by  men,  but  is  not  much 
used  by  women. 

The  circulating  department  of  the 
library  is  not  as  much  used  at  the  ref- 
erence department.  The  money  re- 
quired for  the  home  use  of  a  book  is 
refunded  when  the  book  is  returned, 
but  in  spite  of  this,  only  a  compara- 
tively few  persons  enter  the  delivery 
room  and  apply  at  the  little  window  in 
the  wall  for  a  book  to  take  home. 

Since   1886  the  National  library  has 


been  publishing  an  annual  bibliography 
of  books  printed  in  Chile.  Since  1901, 
with  a  few  lapses  due  to  lack  of  funds, 
it  has  published  a  monthly  bulletin  of 
books  added  to  the  library. 

The  library  has  its  own  bindery  in 
a  separate   building  directly   behind   it. 

Exchanges  are  made  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  other  national 
libraries. 

The  National  library  is  behind  the 
times  in  its  records  and  organization, 
but  perhaps  may  compare  favorably 
with  some  European  national  libraries 
in  its  hours  open,  privileges  of  borrow- 
ing and  the  equipment  of  its  reading 
room.  Compared  with  the  national  li- 
braries of  other  South  American  coun- 
tries it  is  one  of  the  best,  both  in  re- 
gard to  its  contents  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  used. 

The  other  libraries  in  Santiago  are 
the  Congressional  library,  and  the 
school  and  convent  libraries,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  open  to  the 
public  for  reference.  The  best  school 
libraries  are  the  libraries  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile,  the  Pedagogical  insti- 
tute and  the  normal  schools.  They  are 
little  advertised,  however,  and  it  is  not 
very  generally  known  that  they  may 
be  used  by  the  public. 

In  other  parts  of  Chile  library  prog- 
ress is  less  advanced.  The  writer  has 
never  heard  of  any  libraries  open  to 
the  public  outside  of  Santiago,  other 
than  those  of  the  secondary  and  normal 
schools. 

As  might  be  supposed  there  are  no 
library  periodicals,  associations  or 
schools   in  Chile. 

However,  conditions  are  as  good  as 
can  be  expected  from  the  stage  of  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  Chile  is  com- 
paratively isolated  from  other  countries, 
both  geographically  and  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  means  of  communication. 
Over  one-half  of  the  people  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  the  work  of  even 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
somewhat  superficial.  The  Spanish- 
American  people  are  not  as  home-lov- 
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ing  a  people  as  are  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Americans,  and  a  family  circle,  each 
member  with  his  own  book,  is  not  com- 
mon. The  same  causes  that  have  kept 
the  Chileans  from  reading  have  kept 
them  from  writing,  and  the  national 
literature  is  meager.  Such  a  people  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  appropriate  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  administration 
of  libraries. 

Great  praise  is  due  Chile  for  being 
one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  South 
America  in  library  progress.  Mr  Ru- 
dolph Schwin,  in  an  article  entitled  An 
impression  of  the  condition  of  Sout^i 
American  libraries  in  Modern  Language 
Notes,  V.  XX,  No.  5,  says: 

In  Santiago  de  Chile  there  appears  to  be 
a  chance  of  putting  the  organization  of  li- 
braries on  a  modem  basis.  This  is  owing 
to  the  more  advanced  state  of  education  in 
Chile,  the  progressiveness  of  her  people,  her 
greater  wealth  and  her  superior  corps  of 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  scientifically 
trained  Germans. 

However,  Santiago  stands  •  for  the 
best  there  is  in  Chile  in  the  library 
movement,  as  well  as  in  other  educa- 
tional lines.  The  chances  of  modern- 
izing library  methods  and  establishing 
new  libraries  throughout  the  whole 
country  are  very  remote  possibilities 
and  not  likely  to  be  realized  until  the 
Chilean  people  are  able  and  want  to 
read  the  contents  of  those  libraries. 


In  jC  visit  to  a  school  having  a  travel- 
ing library,  I  found  the  members  of  a 
reading  class  each  reading  from  a  sep- 
arate book,  taken  from  the  library. 
Each  one  in  turn,  if  he  had  not  done  so 
before,  gave  the  connection  of  what  he 
was  reading  and  then  was  allowed  to 
read  for  two  minutes.  It  certainly 
had  the  advantage  of  variety  and  in 
that  particular  class  it  kept  the  readers 
alert   and   interested. 

If  only  one  pupil  really  learned  to 
read,  the  library  more  than  paid  for 
all  it  cost. — Selected. 


James  Hulme  Canfield 

Dr  James  Hulme  Canfield,  librarian 
of  Columbia  university.  New  York, 
died  of  apoplexy  in  that  city  on  March 
29.  He  inherited  uncommon  vigor, 
talent  and  character;  these  were  de- 
veloped and  enriched  by  wide  and 
various  experience.  He  was  bom  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  March  18,  1847,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Eli  H.  Canfield,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  child- 
hood he  lost  his  mother,  and  for  a 
few  years  lived  with  kinsfolk  in  Ver- 
mont. Many  a  quaint  story  did  he 
tell  about  the  shrewd  Green  Mountain- 
eers with  whom  as  a  boy  he  came  in 
contact  or  collision.  His  father  was  a 
pastor  in  Brooklyn,  and  there  young 
Canfield  studied  at  the  Polytechnic  in- 
stitute, with  Seth  Low  as  a  classmate. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Williams  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1868. 
His  first  task  as  a  breadwinner  was  in 
railroad  construction  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. This  gave  him  for  life  a  grasp 
of  sound  business  methods,  and  sharp- 
ened a  naturally  acute  vision  for 
economy  in  time,  means  and  strength. 
In  the  meantime  he  studied  law,  and 
in  1872  began  its  practice  in  St  Joseph, 
Mich.  Public  spirited  always,  and  even 
then  an  educator,  without  suspecting  it, 
he  felt  and  showed  an  interest  in  the 
St  Joseph  schools.  His  proposals  for 
their  betterment  were  so  sensible  and 
convincing  that  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent so  as  to  carry  them  out. 
Year  by  year  his  fame  was  now 
spreading  farther  and  farther  from 
home;  in  1877  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Kansas  to  teach  history 
and  English  literature.  "But,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  remark,  "I  didn't  occupy 
a  chair,  I  had  a  whole  settee  to  my- 
self. On  occasion  I  discoursed  on  law, 
on  economics,  on  philosophy."  While 
in  the  midst  of  this  toil  he  found  time 
to  write  "A  history  of  Kansas/'  'TLocal 
government  in  Kansas"  and  "Taxation: 
a  plain  talk  for  plain  people." 

In  1891  he  passed. to  the  University 
of    Nebraska    as    its    chancellor;    and 
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four  years  later  became  president  of 
the  State  university  of  Ohio.  In  1899 
a  life-long  friend,  Seth  Low,  then 
president  of  Columbia,  appointed  him 
librarian  of  his  university.  Under  his 
hand  every  department  rose  steadily  in 
effectiveness,  while  economy  from  cen- 
ter to  circimiference  was  the  unforgot- 
ten  watchword.  To  every  student,  to 
the  uncounted  teachers,  preachers  and 
readers  who  sought  his  aid  he  was 
helpfulness  incarnate.  And  beyond  li- 
brary walls  his  labors  were  untiring; 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  prodigal  use  of 
his  strength  that  shortened  his  life. 
For  five  years  he  was  the  secretary  of 
the  National  educational  association, 
and  for  one  year  was  its  president.  He 
filled  niany  similar  offices,  educational, 
churchly,  social,  and  ever  with  the 
same  happy  success.  His  zeal  and  tact, 
his  clearness  of  thought  and  statement 
partly  due  to  his  legal  training,  his 
good  temper  when  he  had,  at  times,  to 
bow  in  defeat,  made  him  a  leader  with- 
out a  shred  of  the  tyranny  which  is 
apt  to  be  the  vice  of  strong  men. 

His  platform  talents  were  remark- 
able. Ten  years  ago  I  heard  him  ad- 
dress the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York 
on  the  parable  of  the  talents.  His 
hearers  eagerly  asked  when  next  they 
might  have  another  visit  from  him. 
One  evening,  four  winters  ago,  he 
spoke  to  the  boys  at  Hackley  school, 
Tarrytown,  on  how  ability  is  quickened 
and  strengthened  when  joined  to  con- 
science. None  of  us  will  ever  forget 
that  evening's  wit  and  wisdom. 

Williams  college  bestowed  on  Dr  Can- 
field  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.  M.,  in 
1887,  and  LL.  D.,  in  1893.  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Litt.  D.,  in  1902.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  number  of  learned  societies ;  of  the 
Century,  Authors  and  Quill  clubs  of  New 
York  city.  He  represented  Columbia 
university  on  several  important  occa- 
sions, having  been  sent  on  special  mis- 
sions both  to  Europe  and  to  various 
parts  of  this  country  in-  behalf  of  the 
university. 


He  wrote  often  and  admirably  in 
periodicals.  In  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  July,  1903,  he  had  an  ar- 
ticle on  Distinguishing  between  voca- 
tion and  avocation.     It  concluded: 

"With  the  multiplication  of  public  li- 
braries, evening  schools  and  lecture  courses, 
and  with  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
present  mastery  of  time  and  space  by  mod- 
ern methods  of  transportation— making  the 
adjacent  country  easily  tributary  to  the 
denizens  of  the  metropolis;  with  the  city,  in 
the  various  manifestations  of  its  life,  form- 
ing one  vast  laboratory,  in  which  continually 
changing  experiments  are  being  constantly 
made,  experiments  and  results  open  to  the 
observation  of  all;  with  the  news  of  the 
world  on  our  breakfast  tables  for  a  penny; 
with  music  and  art  and  science  superbly 
promoted  by  public  expenditure;  it  surely 
is  not  difficult  for  one  to  select  and  to 
follow  that  'side-calling*  which  will  increase 
the  value  and  success  of  his  daily  toil,  will 
add  largely  to  the  zest  of  his  life,  and 
which  may  in  time  multiply  manyfold  his 
services   to   mankind." 

George  Iles. 

"With  measure  full,  pressed  down  and  run- 
nmg   o'er, 

At  eventide  the  precious  sheaves  he  bore 

From  earth  to  heaven!  All  silent  the  com- 
mand ; 

The   answer  silent— in   a  silent  land. 

From    morn    to    eve   he    sowed    with    liberal 

hand; 
He  gathered,  garnered,  gave !    A  shining  band 
Attest  his  faith,  his  courage  for  the  right, 
Till,   treasure-laden,   faith   was   lost .  in   sight. 

His  heart  a  shrine,  forever  sacred,  blest; 

His  friendship,  anchor,  wherein  fear  found 
rest; 

His  calling  constant,  clear— to  teach,  to  serve, 

To  lead,  full-poised,  with  power  in  strong  re- 
serve. 

We  look  for  him;  behold,  a  shining  way! 
His  path  shines  ever  to  the  perfect  day; 
Beyond  our  si^ht— but,  listening,  lo,  we  hear, 
O    blessed    voice,    his    own    brave    voice    of 
cheer : 

*Be  comforted!     The  treasure  is  so  great. 
Earth's  farthest  time  is  none  too  long  to  wait. 
Strive    on,    pray    on,    still    tread    the    narrow 

way, 
Earth's  thousand  years  are  naught  in  heaven's 

bright   day.' 

True  heart  and  brave,  we  bless  thee  for  that 

voice ! 
To  follow  thee  shall  be  our  fullest  choice. 
We  know,  where'er  thou  art,  on  shore  or  sea. 
Thy  spirit  takes  command,  thy  path  is  free." 
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A    reference    help    for    current    events — 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention 
again  to  the  value  of  Street's  Pandex 
of  the  News,  the  weekly  digest  and  in- 
dex of  the  current  events  as  gleaned 
from  the  daily  press.  On  the  desk  of 
the  librarian,  it  furnishes  a  quick  clue 
to  the  busy  person  who  is  hunting  for 
the  date  of  events  not  yet  included  in 
the  permanent  records.  It  is  alpha- 
betically arranged  and  is  cummulative  in 
its  make-up.  The  volume  for  1908  has 
been  issued. 

Library  conferences — T  here  seems 
hardly  a  good  excuse  that  any  active 
librarian  can  offer  for  not  attending  a 
library  meeting  this  summer,  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  the  east,  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Denver  and  the  conference  called  for  the 
northwest  at  Seattle.  Good  will  be  done 
by  all  of  them  for  those  who  go  with 
open  minds. 

The  important  questions  that  are  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
make  it  incumbent  on  the  members  to 
do  some  hard  thinking  before  that  time 
and  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  letting 
others  do  the  thinking  and  voting  for 
them  later. 


Special  collections — Controversy  has 
arisen  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  with  re- 
gard to  giving  the  local  medical  asso- 
ciations special  shelf  room  for  their  ma- 
terial in  the  public  libraries  of  the  place. 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  reason 
for  such  a  stand  as  this,  provided  a 
library  is  not  severely  hampered  in  its 
service  to  other  interests  of  the  com- 
munity by  so  doing. 

Dr  Carl  E,  Black  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  both  a  trustee  of  the  public  library 
of  that  place  and  an  officer  of  the  State 
medical  society,  in  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  libraries  in  public  li- 
brary buildings,  presents  the  matter 
fairly,  and  his  words  should  be  weighed 
well  by  those  who  object  to  housing 
medical  books.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  public  library  is  an  insti- 
tution for  public  education  and  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  library  board  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
telligent, progressive  citizens,  interested 
in  bringing  the  library  in  touch  with 
every  phase  of  life  represented  in  the 
community.  Surely  physicians  cannot 
be  left  out  of  such  a  category! 

Dr.  Black's  letter  will  be  found  on 
page   180. 

A  valuable  work—  The  proposed  "In- 
dex to  Professional  Periodical  Litera- 
ture" which  the  British  library  asso- 
ciation is  undertaking  to  publish  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  American  libra- 
rians. The  final  decision  regarding  the 
publication  of  this  index  depends  upon 
the  guarantee  of  the  sale  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  to  cover  the  expense. 
All  professional  literature  in  periodical 
form  will  be  included  for  the  period 
1876  to  1908,  making  a  volume  of  250 
pages,  with  some  8000  entries  under 
800  subject  headings. 
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In  view  of  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  library  economy,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  this  work  receive 
the  support  of  the  library  profession 
the  world  over.  The  price  is  extremely 
low — five  shillings — ^placing  it  within 
the  reach  of  even  those  with  a  small 
income.  It  is  desirable  that  the  orders 
be  placed  with  the  Library  Association, 
24  Whitcomb  street,  London,  W.  C, 
as  early  as  possible.  The  risk  of  loss 
is  too  great  for  the  Library  Association 
to  undertake  without  definite  assurance 
that  the  demand  for  the  work  will  pro- 
vide against  it.  Those  in  American 
libraries  are  strongly  urged  to  send  in 
their  subscriptions  for  this  at  once.  It 
should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  required 
books  in  every  library  school  course. 

The  passing  of  Dp  Canfield  —  "Death 
loves  a  shining  mark"  never  had  a  truer 
exemplification  than  in  the  death  of 
Dr  Canfield.  In  trying  to  say  what  a 
sad  loss  in  every  sense  is  his  death, 
words  seem  but  a  feeble  expression  of 
the  feeling  that  arises  as  one  realizes 
that  he  will  be  seen  no  more  in  the 
work  in  which  he  had  become  such  an 
important  factor.  Entering  the  library 
field,  after  he  had  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  formal  educational  lines,  he 
brought  with  him  such  an  accumulation 
of  poise,  expression,  ripe  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  as  easily  placed  him  among 
the  leaders  of  library  affairs,  and  as 
a  forceful,  graceful  speaker,  a  tactful, 
wise  leader,  in  a  class  by  himself.  A 
man  of  wide  experience,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  warm,  generous  nature, 
large  enough  to  comprehend  and  ex- 
press appreciation  of  every  good  quality 
in  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact   and    to    make    allowance    for    the 


less  admirable  qualities  that  every  hu- 
man being  possesses.  He  really  saw 
a  bright  side  to  everything,  and  by  his 
wise  optimism  often  restored  the  cour- 
age of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to 
lament. 

While  the  public  meetings  of  librari- 
ans will  lose  much  in  his  passing,  it  is 
the  large  body  of  fellow  workers  who 
came  in  personal  touch  with  him  who 
will  miss  most  keenly  the  many,  many 
acts  of  thoughtful  kindness  which  he 
was  constantly  performing  in  a  quiet 
way.  His  hearty  good  cheer  was  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  those  whom  he 
met,  and  his  going  leaves  a  disposition 
to  grieve  which  only  the  remembrance 
that  he  would  not  have  it  so  can  dispel. 

Dr  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  used  the 
following  fitting  words  in  speaking  at 
Dr  Canfield's   funeral: 

His  was  a  life  of  singular  beauty  and 
usefulness.  What  others  preached,  he  lived 
What  burdens  others  pointed  out,  he  bore. 
With  a  soul  naturally  attuned  to  the  voice 
of  humanity  in  its  broadest  sense,  his  life 
was  one  of  constant  widening  of  views,  of 
constant  deepening  of  sympathies  and  con- 
stant growth  toward  a  high  ideal,  a  life 
lived  for  God,  in  that  it  was  devoted  to  the 
best    interests   of   his    fellows. 

Verily,  the  group  of  great  and  good 
librarians  grows  larger  in  the  Great 
Beyond.  But  they  have  left  behind 
shining  examples  of  worthy  effort  to 
those  who  follow  after. 


After  the  church  and  the  school,  the 
free  public  library  is  the  most  effective 
influence  for  good  in  America.  The 
moral,  mental  and  material  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  carefully  selected  collec- 
tion of  good  books,  free  for  the  use  of 
all  the  people,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
No  community  can  aflFord  to  be  without 
a  library. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Medical  Literature  in  Public  Libraries 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Black,  Jacksonville,  111., 
sends  the  following  letter.  He  asks 
anyone  who  differs  in  opinion,  to  write 
him  direct: 

We  have  our  medical  library  in  the  pub- 
lic library  building.  A  room  is  practically 
set  apart  by  the  library  board  for  that  pur- 
pose, although  the  library  reserves  the  right 
to  use  it  for  other  purposes.  We  have  now 
accumulated  nearly  2000  v.  of  medical  books 
and  bound  journals.  We  also  have  all  of 
our  medical  meetings  in  this  same  room. 
The  library  board  makes  no  charge  for  our 
library  being  kept  in  this  room.  They  do 
make' a  small  charge,  just  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  light  and  janitor  service,  for  our 
meetings  there.  We  also  have  a  regular 
medical  librarian,  who  is  constantly  at  work 
in  this  room,  but  no  charge  is  made  by  the 
library  board  for  her  work  there.  In  fact, 
her  work  in  the  medical  library  is  exactly 
along  the  lines  of  the  work  in  the  general 
library.  I  can  hardly  think  that  Mr  Car- 
negie would  object  to  any  medical  library 
occupying  a  room  in  a  public  library  build- 
ing which  he  had  built.  In  fact,  I  was  a 
member  of  our  library  board  at  the  time 
we  received  Mr  Carnegie's  money  and  built 
our  building,  and  have  been  a  member  ever 
since,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  Mr.  Car- 
negie made  no  stipulation  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  use  the  library 
building.  There  was  only  one  stipulation, 
and  that  was  that  the  city  should  bind  itself 
to  maintain  forever  in  this  building  a  pub- 
lic  library. 

Of  course,  I  can  see  readily  that  there 
would  be  serious  objection  to  using  a  room 
or  rooms  in  the  library  for  school  rooms 
by  the  public  school  board  or  in  renting 
rooms  for  religious,  commercial  or  lodge 
purposes,  but  you  should  remember  that  such 
purposes  are  altogether  different  from  in- 
stalling in  the  building  a  medical  library, 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  library  bene- 
fits the  public.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  medical  library  is  indirectly, 
through  the  education  and  training  of  physi- 
cians, students  and  others,  of  far  more  bene- 
fit to  the  public  than  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars which  all  of  our  public  libraries  are 
spending  every  year  to  buy  ephemeral  nov- 
els, which,  after  the  first  few  months  of 
their  existence,  have  no  readers  and  are  of 
no  further  interest.  I  have  tried  several 
times  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by 
our  library  board  directing  the  librarian  to 
buy  no  novel  which  has  not  been  off  the 
press  at  least  one  year,  but  have  never  suc- 
ceeded, because  it  is  contended  that  over 
half  of  the  readers  would  be  very  much  dis- 
satisfied  and   cease   to   patronize   the   library. 


I  have  taken  the  position,  and  it  has 
been  practically  the  position  of  our  library 
board,  that  the  public  library  is  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  every  community; 
that  it  has  a  sphere  to  fill  and  that  it  should 
be  in  close  touch  with  all  of  the  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  all  of  the  societies 
and  organizations  in  the  community,  and 
should  in  every  way  lend  its  help  and  as- 
sistance to  the  whole  public  and  to  every 
part  of  the  public  in  advancing  their  knowl- 
edge. I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
if  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  the 
engineer,  the  banker  and  the  commercial  man 
of  our  community  would  do  what  the  medi- 
cal men  have  done,  namely,  install  special 
libraries  in  the  public  library^  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  things  wnich  could  take 
place.  It  would  crowd  the  building  full  of 
books  and  make  the  library  a  center  of 
added  interest  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  another  appeal 
to  Mr  Carnegie,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  be  more  than  glad  to  furnish 
monc^kr  with  which  to  enlarge  the  building 
suflSciently  to  accommodate  those  new  ave- 
nues of  usefulness  which  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  public  library  should  fulfill. 
I  not  only  believe  that  library  boards 
should  be  glad  to  house  out  medical  libra- 
ries, but  I  believe  tJiat  if  we  furnish  the 
books  and  periodicals  and  the  index  to  the 
periodicals,  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
privilege  or  duty,  if  you  please,  of  the  pub- 
lic librarian  to  look  up  references  for  the 
physicians  as  well  as  to  look  up  references 
for  the  school  teachers,  club  women  and 
students  of  the  community.  Can  any  mem- 
ber of  a  library  explain  just  why  it  is  not 
just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  public  library 
to  assist  the  medical  reader  as  well  as  the 
club  woman,  the  clergyman,  the  teacher  or 
the  high  school  student?  I  grant  that  for 
lack  of  funds  the  public  library  cannot  pur- 
chase special  periodicals  and  books,  but^  if 
any  class  of  substantial  and  studious  citi- 
zens have  sufficient  public  spirit  to  go  down 
into  their  own  pockets  and  furnish  not  only 
the  books,  periodicals,  shelves  and  tables, 
but  an  up-to-date  index,  it  would  certainly 
be  very  small  action  on  the  part  of  any 
library  board  to  refuse  such  generous  gifts 
and  withhold  such  small  assistance  to  physi- 
cians. No  class  in  the  community  is  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  li- 
brary and  none  make  better  members^  of  the 
board  than  physicians.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
that  any  set  of  business  men  could  be  so 
shortsighted  as  to  deny  physicians  or  any 
other  class  the  assistance  which  you  desire. 
A  medical  society  organized  for  the  study 
of  the  more  serious,  and,  to  the  community, 
the  most  important  problems  of  life  and 
health,  is  quite  a  different  thinff  from  a 
lodge,  a  social  society,  a  sectarian  church 
organization  or  a  union. 
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Bill  for  Library  Supervision  in  Illinois 

In  a  communication  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  federation  of  wcnn- 
en's  clubs  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Library  committee  of  that  organiza- 
tion, it  is  learned  that  they  have  in- 
terested certain  members  of  the  legis- 
lature in  a  bill  which  they  have  had 
introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
looking  toward  library  extension  for 
the  state.  They  request  that  the  Illi- 
nois library  association  refrain  from  put- 
ting in  another  bill,  and  instead  give 
their  assistance  to  the  bill  which  is 
now  under  way.  It  seems  wise,  for 
various  reasons,  to  comply  with  this 
request  so  that  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation, as  such,  has  no  bill  of  its 
own  before  the  legislature,  but  is  ask- 
ing its  friends,  interested  in  libraries, 
everywhere  in  the  state  to  communicate 
with  their  legislative  members,  urging 
them  to  pass  Senate  bill  No.  375.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Helm 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation. It  contains  but  44  lines  and 
is  an  amendment  to  the  laws  governing 
the  State  library  already  on  the  statute 
books,  being  numbered  consecutively 
with  the  sections  of  the  present  law. 
It  makes  the  following  provisions: 

Sec.  II.  The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any 
existing  public  library,  or  any  person  inter- 
ested in  starting  a  new  public  library,  may 
ask  said  Board  of  library  commissioners 
for  advice  concerning  the  organization,  main- 
tenance, or  administration  of  such  library, 
and  the  Board  shall  furnish  such  advice  and 
information  as  shall  be  practicable;  and  it 
shall  appoint  a  library  organizer  with  office 
room  m  the  State  library,  one  of  whose 
duties  shall  be  to  furnish  such  advice  and 
information;  such  library  organizer  shall  keep 
informed  of  the;  condition,  scope  and  meth- 
ods of  work  of  the  various  public  libraries 
of  the  state,  visiting  the  same  as  occasion 
may  require,  shall  assist  as  far  as  practi- 
cable in  promoting  and  starting  new  libraries, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  make 
a  report  of  the  general  library  conditions  in 
the  state  to  the  Library  commission. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  commissioners  of  the 
State  library  be  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  appoint  three  per- 
sons, who,  together  with  the  State  librarian, 
shall  constitute  a  Board  to  be  known  as  the 
"Illinois     traveling     library    commission,"    of 


which  the  State  librarian  shall  be  ex-oMcio 
chairman..  The  length  of. the  term  of  office 
of  the  appointive  members  of  such  commis- 
sion shall  be  for  three  years  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified,  the 
first  term  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1909;  but  of  the  three  appointed  in  the  first 
instance  one  shall  be  appomted  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years  and  the  third  for  three 
years,  and  thereafter  one  member  shall  be 
appointed   each  year. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Illinois  traveling  li- 
brary commission  shall  have  the  management 
of  the  traveling  library  department  of  the 
State  library,  shall  make  such  rules  for  the 
government  of  such  department  and  the  use 
of  the  books  and  other  property  thereof  as 
they  may  deem  necessary;  and  under  such 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe  they  may 
send  out  temporarily .  from  the  miscellaneous 
department  of  the  State  library  such  books 
(not  including  reference  books  or  other  books 
inappropriate  for  such  purposes)  as  may  be 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  State  library,  and  any  books 
specially  given  to  or  bought  for  such  travel- 
ing libraries  to  any  library  in  the  state,  or 
to  any  community  or  organization  not  yet 
having  an  established  library,  but  which  has 
conformed  to  the  conditions  of  said  regula- 
tions of  said  commission.  And  said  commis- 
sion shall,  from  time  to  time,  so  send  out 
and  distribute  such  books  throughout  the 
state,  and  at  suitable  intervals  change  such 
distributions,  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  practicable  degree  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  such  books  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  state.  Said  commission  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  State  library,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  miscellaneous  department  of 
the  State  library. 


Srate  Supervision  in  Texas 

A  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Texas 
legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Campbell  on  March  19,  creates  the 
Texas  library  and  historical  commission 
of  five  members — ^the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  school  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  commission 
elects  a  state  librarian  "who  shall  be 
an  experienced  librarian."  The  salary 
of  the  state  librarian  is  $1500,  and  he 
acts  as  secretary  of  the  commission. 
The  commission,  acting  through  the 
state  librarian,  is  to  give  advice  to  pub- 
lic libraries  oif  the  state,  to  conduct  li- 
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brary  institutes  and  encourage  libraries 
generally;  is  to  collect  material  relating 
to  Texas  history  and  may  publish  man- 
uscript material  relating  to  Texas  his- 
tory; is  to  properly  arrange,  index  and 
preserve  the  archives  in  the  state  li- 
brary; is  to  carry  on  legislative  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state  officials,  in- 
cluding the  legislators,  and  for  the  use 
of  citizens  generally;  is  to  make  a  bi- 
ennial report  of  the  condition  of  the 
state  library  and  of  the  public  libraries 
of  the  state,  and  this  report  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  such  documents  and 
papers  as  are  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance. 

The  first  commission  will  consist  o£ 
the  following  persons:  R.  B.  Cousins, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ; 
George  P.  Garrison,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Texas;  Major 
George  W.  Littlefield,  of  Austin;  Rich- 
ard Mayes,  of  Corsicana,  and  Mrs  J.  C. 
Terrell,  of  Fort  Worth.  Among  library 
workers  particular  satisfaction  is  felt 
over  the  appointment  of  Mrs  Terrell, 
former  president  of  the  Texas  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs,  who  has  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  been  persistently 
waging  the  long  and  sometimes  discdur- 
aging  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  striking  out  of  the  traveling  li- 
brary feature  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  bill  is  quite  a  step  for- 
ward. The  movement  has  had  the 
active  support  during  the  last  six  years 
of  the  Texas  library  association  and 
the  Texas  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
and  during  the  present  legislature  has 
had  the  support  of  the  commissioner 
of  insurance  and  banking,  Mr  Love, 
who  has  been  heretofore  ex-officio  state 
librarian. 

When  is  Illinois  going  to  pass  its 
bill?  P.  T.  Windsor. 


It  seems  selfish,  you  say,  to  enjoy 
our  blessings  when  there  aren't  enough 
to  go  round  among  all  your  fellow  be- 
ings. Why,  my  dear  fellow,  that's  the 
only  way  to  make  them  go  around. — 
Samuel  Crothers. 


The  Ontario  Library  Association 
Proceedings 

The  largest  attendance  and  the  deep- 
est interest  characterized  the  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ontario  library 
association,  held  in  Toronto,  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  president. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  Berlin,  in  his  ad- 
dress discussed  "The  larger  place  of 
the  public  library  in  our  educational 
life,"  dealing  with  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing the  library  a  center  of  industrial 
education. 

The  address  of  the  Inspector  of  pub- 
lic libraries,  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt,  pro- 
posed that  the  libraries  be  stocked  with 
books  of  technical  education  by  the 
government  and  that  the  Education  de- 
partment should  provide  a  correspond- 
ence course  and  should  give  certificates 
for  work  done.  Most  vigorous  dis- 
cussion was  provoked  by  this  proposal 
•and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  whole  matter  into  consideration  and 
consult  with  the  inspector  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting.  CcMnmittees  were 
also  appointed  to  deal  with  check  list 
of  Canadian  periodicals,  the  resolution 
of  appreciation  of  the  late  Dr  James 
Bain,  the  securing  of  larger  premises 
for  future  meetings,  library  institutes. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  on  Best  Books  and 
the  distribution  of  public  documents. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer 
showed  a  gratifying  financial  position. 
The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  re- 
ferred to  various  matters  of  interest 
during  the  past  year.  A  number  of 
new  buildings  have  been  opened  and  a 
large  number  of  grants  from  Mr  Car- 
negie have  been  made.  The  library 
association  idea  has  traveled  westward 
and  has  been  discussed  in  the  Western 
provinces.  The  legislature  has  just 
passed  a  new  public  library  act,  which 
includes  a  number  of  suggestions  of  the 
Ontario  library  association  and  takes 
advanced  ground  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant matters. 

Mr  Cameron's  report  on  library  insti- 
tutes showed  that  during  the  year  three 
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successful  institutes  had  been  held  at 
Chatham,  Brantford  and  Niagara  Falls. 
One  direct  result  of  the  last  institute 
was  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the 
local  people  in  a  near-by  village.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  six  or  eight  library 
institutes  this  year  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  organize  all  the  province  in 
this  way.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  public  documents  showed  that  a 
deputation  had  waited  on  the  Deputy 
King's  printer  at  Ottawa  and  found 
him  very  sympathetic,  and  there  is  good 
ground  for  hoping  that  in  the  near 
future  a  wiser  method  of  distribution 
may  be  obtained.  The  committee  on 
bibliography  of  Canadian  history  and 
historical  fiction  presented  a  report 
which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
reports  and  will  be  a  valuable  help  to 
the  ^mailer  libraries.  The  principal 
address  of  this  session  was  by  W.  O. 
Carson,  London,  on  Reference  work 
in  the  library.  Mr  Carson's  paper 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

On  Monday  evening  the  association 
.»vas  favored  by  an  address  from  the 
distinguished  Canadian  poet,  William 
Wilfred  Campbell.  He  made  a  very 
special  plea  that  the  libraries  take  a 
deeper  and  more  serious  interest  in 
their  work  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  stem  the  tide  of  trashy  literature, 
more  especially  works  of  an  immoral 
character.  He  gave  as  an  instance  the 
works  of  George  Meredith  and  Wm. 
De  Morgan,  holding  that  De  Morgan's 
"Somehow  Good"  was  altogether  bad. 
Dr  Campbell  holds  to  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  depends  more 
greatly  upon  the  welfare  of  race  than 
the  individual  usually  realizes  and  that 
there  should  be  a  steady  reaction  from 
the  nineteenth  century  over-emphasis  of 
the  individual  toward  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury emphasis  on  social  service. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session  the 
association  was  favored  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr  Chivers  on  bookbinding. 
Mr  Chivers'  visit  to  the  association  was 
very  much  appreciated.  Demonstra- 
tions of  several  charging  systems  were 


given  as  follows:  The  Browne  sys- 
tem. Miss  Reid,  Chatham,  and  Miss 
McDonald,  Ottawa.  Modified  Newark 
system,  by  W.  O.  Carson,  London. 
Miss  Dwight  discussed  the  subject  of 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  Resolu- 
tions of  appreciation  of  the  late  Dr 
James  Bain,  Toronto,  and  James  Spere- 
man,  Sarnia,  were  passed.  Dr  Bain's 
loss  is  very  greatly  felt. 

The  officers  for  the  following  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
His  Honor  Judge  Hardy,  Public  li- 
brary, Brantford;  vice-presidents,  A.  W. 
Cameron,  B.  A.,  Public  library,  Streets- 
ville,  and  L.  J.  Burpee,  Public  library, 
Ottawa;  secretary,  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.  A., 
Moulton  college,  Toronto;  treasurer, 
A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Canadian  institute,  Toronto. 

The  councilors  are  as  follows:  Geo. 
H.  Locke,  M.  A.,  Public  library,  To- 
ronto; W.  F.  Moore,  Public  library, 
Dundas;  Janet  Camochan,  Public  li- 
brary, Niagara;  David  Williams,  Pub- 
lic library,  Collingwood;  C.  R.  Char- 
teris,  M.  D.,  Public  library,  Chatham; 
H.  J.  Clarke,  B.  A.,  Public  library, 
Belleville;  Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  B.  A. 
Public  library,  Berlin. 

E.  A.  Hardy,  Sec. 


The  Personal  Library   - 

The  newspapers  have  been  givitig 
considerable  space  recently  to  a  state- 
ment of  President  Eliot's  of  Harvard, 
with  regard  to  a  personal  library,  which 
statement  has  been  creating  considerable 
interest. 

President  Eliot  speaking  of  the  re- 
port says: 

"In  the  course  of  a  public  lecture  I  said, 
some  time  ago,  that  a  shelf  three  feet  long 
will  hold  enough  books  to  give  a  person 
a  liberal  education  if  they  be  read  for  ten 
minutes  each  day."  President  Eliot  said: 
"Immediately  I  was  flooded  with  letters 
asking  for  the  list  of  these  books.  I  didn't 
have  time  to  select  them,  but  now  that  I 
am  about  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  I  intend  to  devote  my  time  to  their 
selection,  only  I  have  decided  to  make  th*» 
shelf   five    feet    long   instead    of   three." 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— At  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  library  club,  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  eighth,  the  members  and 
their  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing or  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  presidents  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  through 
the  delightful  illustrated  address  given 
by  one  who  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
of  the  club  while  spending  the  winter  in 
Chicago. 

From  a  wide  knowledge  gained  dur- 
ing her  long  activity  in  the  library  field, 
Mrs  Fairchild  was  especially  fitted  to 
present  with  great  interest  her  views  on 
the  striking  personalities  of  the  men 
who  not  only  organized,  developed  and 
shaped  the  course  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  but  also  the  li- 
brary history  on  this  continent;  and 
whose  influence  has  been  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  world  through  their 
busy  pens. 

With  applause  the  members  of  the 
club  greeted  their  presiding  officer  as 
his  face  appeared  on  the  screen  as  an 
ex-president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Mr  An- 
drews had  the  peculiar  pleasure  (  ?)  of 
hearing  his  eulogy  and  ''meeting  him- 
self face  to  face." 

Five  new  members  were  added  to  the 
membership  roll. 

J.  M.  W.,  Sec'y  pro  tem. 

District  of  Columbia — T he  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Library  association  was  held  in 
the  children's  room  of  the  Public  library 
on  Wednesday,  March  17,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  86.  It  was  announced  that 
the  speaker  for  the  next  meeting,  at 
which  the  students  of  the  New  York 
state  library  school  are  expected  to  be 
present  as  guests,  would  be  Prof.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wilbur,  dean  of  George  Wash- 
ington university.  The  president  re- 
ported that  the  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford 
memorial  volume,  containing  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  memory  of  the  for- 
mer librarian  of  Congress,  was  almost 
ready  for  distribution.  (Every  member 
of  the  association  in  good  standing  is 
entitled  to  a  copy.     Those  desiring  one 


will  please  notify  the  treasurer.)  The 
president  then  introduced  the  speaker 
for  the  evening,  Thorvald  Solberg,  ro- 
ister of  copyrights. 

The    new   copyright   law 

The  title  of  Mr  Solberg's  paper  was 
The  new  copyright  law — How  it  dif- 
fers from  the  old.  It  was  a  clear  presen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which 
is  to  take  effect  July  i,  1909,  especially 
as  they  are  of  interest  to  librarians. 

The  new  copyright  bill  has  a  long  his- 
tory. It  was  first  introduced  May  30, 
1906,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended discussions,  conferences  and  con- 
gressional hearings,  at  which  all  the  in- 
terests affected  by  the  new  legislation 
were  represented.  The  changes  in  the 
new  law  as  brought  out  by  Mr  Solberg 
are  briefly  as  follows:  The  provision 
fruitful  of  misunderstandings  that  the 
copyright  take  effect  with  the  prelimi- 
nary filing  of  the  title,  which  might  be 
years  before  the  book  was  published,  has 
been  changed,  so  that  copyright  now  will 
begin  only  on  actual  publication.  Also, 
the  deposit  of  a  book  before  publica- 
tion is  no  longer  required,  though  it 
must  still  be  made  after  issue  of  copy* 
right. 

Another  advantage  secured  is  that  the 
period  of  protection  accorded  to  the 
holder  is  lengthened.  The  first  protec- 
tion remains  at  28  years,  but  the  re« 
newal  period  has  been  increased  from  14 
to  28  years.  This  still  falls  short  of  the 
period  agreed  to  at  the  Berne  conven- 
tion, which  is  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author  and  50  years  after  death,  result- 
ing in  a  uniform  expiration  for  all  the 
works  of  an  author. 

In  its  warding  the  new  law  is  clearer 
and  defines  the  various  classes  covered 
by  copyright  more  explicitly.  The  sub- 
sidiary rights,  such  as  translation,  dram- 
atization, adaptation,  production  of 
plays,  etc.,  are  more  carefully  guarded. 

As  regards  international  copyright  the 
following  changes  have  been  made :  For- 
eign books  not  in  the  English  language 
desiring  American  protection  need  no 
longer  be  printed  in  this  country.     For 
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English  books,  however,  the  require- 
ment has  been  retained  and  the  provision 
that  it  must  also  be  bound  here  has  been 
added.  Also,  English  books  have  been 
accorded  an  ad  interim  protection  in 
this  country  for  60  days.  This  provides 
that  30  days  after  its  publication  in  Eng- 
land are  allowed  for  the  deposit  of  the 
book  in  the  United  States  copyright  of- 
fice and  a  further  period,  of  30  days  to 
complete  the  production  of  the  Ameri- 
can copyright  edition. 

In  regard  to  importation  of  copyright 
books,  there  is  but  little  change  except 
that  free  importation  of  books  by  libra- 
ries and  other  educational  institutions, 
when  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  is  limited 
to  one  book  per  invoice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  brief 
-discussion  participated  in  by  some  of  the 
members  and  Mr  Solberg  served  to 
bring  out  more  definitely  some  of  the 
provisions  as  regards  importation,  the 
questions  of  piratical  editions  and  the 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  word 
prints. 

With  this,  the  formal  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  brought  to  a  close.  After  ad- 
journment, the  association  did  honor  to 
St  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  the  day, 
in  a  social  way.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  had  provided 
refreshments  and  decorations  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  These  infor- 
mal after-gatherings  have  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  meetings  this  season  and 
have  done  much  to  make  members  ac- 
quainted.        Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  Sec'y. 

Kansas-^The  Library  club  of  Kansas 
beld  its  second  annual  meeting  March 
26  at  Junction  City,  Kan.  There  were 
present  Mrs  Brown,  Salina;  Miss 
Homig  and  Miss  Thayer,  Abilene; 
Miss  Glenn  and  Miss  Heaton,  Junction 
City;  Miss  Lee,  Manhattan;  and  a  re- 
port was  read  from  Mrs  Story,  Clay 
Center.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
George  Smith  public  library,  and  was 
quite   informal.     Miss   Glenn   presided. 

The  first  subject  discussed  was  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls,  Miss  Glenn  telling 
of    the    successful    King    Arthur    club 


started  by  her  in  Junction  City.  The 
boys  meet  every  week  and  each  boy  in 
turn  has  an  evening  to  represent  and 
describe  his  favorite  hero.  This  incites 
the  boys  to  reading  *  up  on  heroes. 
Comparison  of  statistics  of  the  libra- 
ries represented  was  interesting  and 
profitable.  Salina  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation. 

Mrs  Brown  was  elected  president  for 
next  year  and  Miss  Lee  reelected 
secretary. 

After  informal  conference  on  library 
work  in  general  and  discussion  of  the 
state  organizer  bill,  the  party  was 
taken  by  Mr  Moses,  one  of  the  board 
of  directors,  for  an  enjoyable  automo- 
bile trip  to  Fort  Riley.  Miss  Glenn 
was  hostess  at  dinner,  and  the  evening 
was  spent  in  further  inspection  of  the 
attractive  Junction  City  library.  The 
next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Salina. 

Mary  Corneua  Lee,  Sec'y. 

Massachusetts— The  regular  meeting  ol 
the  Western  Massachusetts  library  club 
was  held  at  Monson,  March  9.  About 
75  were  in  attendance. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  of  "The 
library  from  inside  and  out,"  consist- 
ing of  two  papers,  "Common  sense  in 
library  matters — outside  opinion,"  by 
Louis  N.  Wilson,  librarian  of  Clark 
university,  and  *The  library  problem 
as  viewed  from  within,"  by  Mary  L. 
Saxton  of  the  Holyoke  public  library. 
These  papers  were  based  on  opinions 
secured  by  sending  out  sets  of  ques- 
tions to  library  users  and  workers  (Mr 
Wilson's  paper  will  be  found  on  page 
167).  Miss  Saxton's  inside  views  were 
the  result  of  questions  sent  out  to 
about  40  libraries. 

The  questions  had  to  do  with  book 
selection  and  the  principle  guiding  it, 
books  for  foreigners,  administration, 
charging  systems,  fines,  advertising 
books  and  library,  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  the  community  and  work 
with  schools  and  children.  Of  the 
three  phases  of  a  librarian's  work,  the 
one  of  correlation  with  the  town's  life 
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seems  the  most  important  and  the  one 
where  most  small  libraries  are  weakest. 
It  is  imperative  to  choose  books  wisely, 
to  administer  quietly  and  justly,  but  to 
be  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  ef- 
forts to  make  the  library  impress  and 
express  the  spirit  of  the  town.  This 
is  the  librarian's  greatest  privilege. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  witli 
an  address  on  'The  library  and  the 
children/'  by  Eva  March  Tappan.  She 
said  in  part: 

Most  grown  people  have  forgotten 
how  to  read.  They  turn  the  leaves  of 
a  book  and  comprehend  its  sense.  The 
child  opens  a  book  as  he  would  open 
the  door  into  a  new  world.  The  places 
it  describes  are  real  to  him.  He  lives 
in  the  book.  Such  reading  makes  the 
book  a  power  in  a  child's  life.  The 
boy  with  books  has  learned  what  other 
people  have  done  and  how  they  have 
done  it.  The  trouble  with  most  his- 
tories and  biographies  written  for  chil- 
dren is  that  the  beginning  is  simple  and 
interesting,  but  the  last  half  difficult. 
The  biographer  that  appeals  to  children 
is  the  one  who  remembers  even  to  the 
closing  page  the  hero  is  a  very  human 
being.  Children  need  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  imagination.  Little  else  is  of 
such  practical  value  in  everyday  life  as 
.imagination,  and  the  man  who  is  to 
fihd  out  new  ways  of  doing  things  must 
have  it.  Character  is  largely  made  up 
of  impressions  formed  from  what  is 
read  in  childhood.  In  the  public  library 
children  may  cultivate  that  delight,  in 
reading  which  will  put  joy  and  happi- 
ness in  their  lives.  Many  children  can 
find  out  that  "Other  friends  may  fail 
us,  but  books  once  made  friends  are 
friends  forever." 

A  discussion  of  the  best  books  of 
1908,  conducted  by  H.  C.  Wellman  of 
Springfield,   proved  interesting. 

New  York— The  program  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  library  associa- 
tion at  Lake  George  in  September  i? 
assuming  definite  shape.  As  was  stated 
in  Public  Libraries  for  March,  books 
for   special   classes   of   readers  and   as- 


sistance for  special  classes  of  readers 
will  be  given  foremost  consideration. 
Maud  J.  Campbell  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
will  discuss  "Books  for  foreign  read- 
ers," dealing  with  practical  ways  and 
means.  Mr  Bostwick  of  New  York 
public  library  will  speak  from  the  view- 
point in  a  large  and  cosmopolitan  city. 
Robert  Watchom,  commissioner  of  im- 
migration, has  been  asked  to  tell  why, 
in  his  opinion,  foreign  readers  need 
library  opportunities.  Zadee  Brown, 
library  organizer  for  the  New  York 
state  library,  will  conduct  a  discussion 
of  reading  for  rural  communities.  Miss 
Brown's  work  brings  her  in  constant 
contact  with  the  rural  communities 
which  insures  a  multitude  of  practical 
suggestions.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer 
of  Cornell  university  will  supplement 
the  library  point  of  view  with  her  prac- 
tical ideas  on  the  reading-for-farmers'- 
wives'  point  of  view. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  committee  on  library  train- 
ing in  normal  schools  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on  high  school  libraries.  Prof. 
G.  P.  Bristol  of  Cornell  university  will 
give  a  paper  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  high  school  libraries.  Mrs 
Fairchild  will  act  as  conductor  of  the 
book  symposium. 

The  committees  on  indoor  and  out- 
door entertainment  have  been  appointed 
and  are  actively  at  work. 

The  courteous  offer  of  the  hotel 
management  to  extend  the  special  rates 
from  September  10  to  September  30  is> 
sure  to  receive  generous  acceptance  and 
many  will  spend  part  of  their  vacation 
at  the  Hotel  Sagamore,  for  the  full  en- 
joyment and  rest  of  the  occasion. 

New  York  City — The  topic  for  discus- 
sion at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
library  club,  the  afternoon  of  March  11, 
was  **The  relations  between  librarians 
and  binders."  Miss  Murray,  supervisor 
of  binding  in  New  York  public  library, 
led  the  discussion. 

Miss  Murray  drew  two  striking  pic- 
tures,   contrasting   the    method    of    the 
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binder  of  the  past  in  his  dealing  with 
the  librarian  and  that  of  the  present- 
day  binder,  who  is  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  binding  books  specially  for  the 
public  library.  Each  book,  says  the 
modem  binder,  must  be  treated  as  an 
individual  and  given  special  treatment, 
according  to  its  quality  of  paper,  its 
illustrations,  its  size,  its  importance, 
its  condition,  etc.  The  binder  of  to- 
day will  use  his  best  materials  and  his 
best  workmen  on  the  public  library 
books,  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  his 
trade,  for  there  are  no  profits.  But 
although  the  librarian  realizes  many  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  the  binder 
of  today  over  the  one  of  the  past,  she 
realizes  also  that  he  is,  as  he  says,  still 
experimenting.  There  is  great  need, 
says  Miss  Murray,  for  a  better  machine- 
made  book.  The  cost  of  sufficient  extra 
care  in  machine  binding  is  not  as  great 
as  the  cost  of  rebinding  by  hand.  The 
experiment  in  this  direction  so  far  has 
been  satisfactory,  some  special  bindings 
in  publishers'  cases  having  stood  as 
many  as  50  issues.  The  saving  to  the 
library  in  such  bindings  as  these  would 
be  a  profit  to  the  publishers,  as  the 
money  that  now  goes  for  rebindings 
would  go  for  more  copies  or  other 
books. 

Robert  Rutter  spoke  in  defense  of 
the  binder  on  the  question  of  machine- 
made  books.  He  said:  The  problem 
of  making  books  engages  the  utmost 
ability  and  the  utmost  skill  of  the  pub- 
lisher, the  printer  and  the  binder.  At 
this  stage  the  author  controls  the  situa- 
tion. While  30  or  40  years  ago  he  was 
content  to  receive  a  10  per  cent  royalty, 
and  bargaining  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher was  never  heard  of,  today  he  can, 
if  so  disposed,  demand  a  price  for  his 
manuscript.  The  publisher  also  has  to 
contend  with  the  problem  of  a  price  on 
his  books  low  enough  to  make  a  mar- 
ket for  them.  The  binder  therefore  has 
to  resort  to  machinery  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  binding.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement,  but  the  libra- 
rians  must  bring  the   pressure   on   the 


publishers  and  not  on  the  binders.  A 
difference  in  a  bid  of  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  on  an  order  of  50,000  or  100,000 
books  will  often  obtain  the  order.  An- 
other cause  of  poor  binding  is  the 
necessity  for  speedy  delivery.  Yester- 
day afternoon  400  copies  of  a  book  in 
sheets  were  received  at  our  bindery  and 
the  books  are  now  on  the  book-sellers' 
shelves.  The  prices  of  binders'  materi- 
als are  all  fixed;  purchase  in  either 
large  or  small  quantities  does  not  affect 
them  and  competition  is  very  close. 

Mr  Chivers  answered  Miss  Murray's 
charge  somewhat  as  follows: 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
with  both  classes  of  binders,  the  old 
and  the  new.  I  cannot  claim,  of  course, 
to  be  anything  but  a  modern  binder. 
Binders  have  also  been  criticized  for 
so-called  "experimenting,"  but  this  is 
necessitated  by  the  quality  of  paper 
used  in  modern  books,  which  is  very 
soft  and  spongy.  During  the  last  20 
years  the  paper  problem  has  varied 
from  month  to  month.  I  have  in  my 
collection  books  printed  within  the  last 
40  years  which  have  been  issued  as 
many  as  300  to  400  times.  The  only 
objection  to  this  paper  is  that  it  is  so 
good  that  every  page  of  the  book  after 
this  usage  is  intact.  If  there  were  only 
two  kinds  of  paper,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  it  would  be  easy  enough ;  we  would 
bind  the  good  in  one  way  and  the  bad 
we  would  not  bind  at  all.  It  is  impos- 
sible, before  you  have  handled  and  sub- 
jected it  to  the  test,  to  know  just  how  the 
paper  is  going  to  wear  when  the  book 
is  bound.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  as  we  desire  to  bind  books  in  the 
best  possible  way,  we  have  had  to  rely 
on  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  li- 
brarian. I  have  been  working  four 
years  in  this  country  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  desired  cooperation  has 
not  been  forthcoming.  The  librarians 
have  been  far  too  busy  and  have  not 
considered  the  subject  of  binding  to  be 
of  as  great  importance  to  them,  econom- 
ically, as  it  is.  But  "what  we  need  to 
know  is,  when  binding  is  not  satisfac- 
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tory,  exactly  how  and  why  it  is  not; 
and  when  it  is,  what  has  made  it  so. 
If  we  can  have  comparisons  of  use  and 
results,  we  can  improve  in  methods. 
Elizabeth  L.  Foote,  Sec'y. 

Ohio— Following  the  suggestion  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  li- 
brary association,  Ohio  has  been  divided 
into  districts,  where  frequent  library 
meetings  will  be  held. 

The  first  district  meeting  was  held 
February  12,  at  Washington  Court 
House.  The  fact  that  the  day  was  a 
holiday  made  it  possible  for  many  to 
be  present  and  21  contributed  their 
share  to  the  profit  of  the  meeting.  Mary 
E.  Downey,  library  organizer  of  Ohio, 
was  chairman,  and  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  talk  on  "The  development  of 
the  public  library  in  Ohio."  She 
traced,  in  an  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive way,  the  growth  of  the  public 
library  in  Ohio  from  its  inception  to 
its  present  place  as  a  public  institution. 
The  discussions  of  the  meeting  were 
general  and  a  profitable  exchange  of 
views  and  experiences  resulted.  Trav- 
eling libraries,  Library  of  Congress 
cards,  children  in  the  library,  work  with 
schools,  charging  systems,  special  sub- 
ject lists  and  bulletins  were  freely  and 
fruitfully  discussed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  purchase  and 
acqusition  of  books  were  considered. 
The  book  committee  of  the  Washington 
Court  House  library  board  were  pres- 
ent and  joined  in  the  discussions  of 
How  to  select  books,  Where  to  buy  and 
how,  and  reference  books  most  used. 

A  permanent  organization  was  ef- 
fected and  Chillicothe  was  named  as 
the  next  meeting  place.  Burton  E. 
Stevenson,  librarian  at  Chillicothe.  was 
chosen  as  chairman. 

The  libraries  at  Washington  Court 
House  and  the  surrounding  country 
cover  about  the  same  scope,  are  about 
of  the  same  size  and  have  the  same 
purpose,  so  the  problems  of  one  were 
found  to  be  common  to  all. 

The  value  of  the  state  meetings  is 
felt  by  all  in  the  stimulus  and  inspira- 


tion which  they  always  give,  but  the 
need  of  the  comparison  of  methods, 
ways  and  means  of  the  small  library 
and  the  difficulty  which  another's  ex- 
perience may  assist  in  eliminating, 
seem  to  be  the  special  province  of  the 
district   meeting. 

Another  district  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Sydney,  April  20,  and  one  at  Paines- 
ville,  May  i. 

The  presence  of  the  local  board  of 
trustees  offered  another  helpful  sugges- 
tion. Library  boards  consist,  as  a  rule, 
of  busy  men  and  women  interested  in 
the  library  from  its  practical  rather 
than  its  'technical  side.  An  outsider  is 
able  many  times  to  see  what  one  on 
nearer  view  fails  to  discover,  so  sug- 
gestions from  these  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  That  their  own  point  of  view 
is  broadened  by  contact  with  outside 
forces  is  inevitable,  so  for  a  double 
reason  the  presence  of  members  of 
boards  of  trustees  might  be  profitably 
urged.  CoRiNNE  A.  Metz.  ' 

Virginia— At  a  meeting  of  the  Co-op- 
erative education  association*  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Newport  News,  in  November, 
1908,  a  temporary  organization  of  the 
Library  association  of  Virginia  was 
effected.  Officers  were  elected,  and  the 
president  was  given  authority  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draw  up  a  ccmi- 
stitution,  and  to  plan  for  a  meetihg  in 
the  spring,  at  which  a  constitution  could 
be  adopted  and  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion completed.  This  meeting  was  held 
.April  10,  1909,  in  Richmond.  At  the 
afternoon  session  Edmund  Pendleton, 
of  the  State  library  board,  presided,  and 
W.  C.  Torrence  was  made  secretary 
pro  tem.,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
secretary,  W.  M.  Black,  of  Lynchburg. 
Prof.  M.  L.  Bonham,  Jr,  of  Richmond, 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Selection  of  books 
for  libraries,"  Dr  A.  W.  McWhorter, 
of  Hampden-Sidney  college,  on  the 
"Value  of  the  library  to  the  college 
student."  H.  L.  McManaway  described 
the  organization  of  the  library  at  To- 
ano,  and  advocated  such  a  library  for 
all  the  villages  in  the  state.    Dr  H.  R. 
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Mcllwaine,  State  librarian,  spoke  upon 
the  cordial  relations  between  the  State 
library  and  the  other  libraries,  and 
briefly  outlined  his  plans  for  making 
the  State  library  more  useful,  year  by 
year,  to  the  whole  state. 

For  the  evening  meeting  the  associa- 
tion was  gratified  to  have  present  Dr 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  circulation  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  and  former  president  of 
the  American  library  association.  Dr 
Bostwick  in  his  address  brought  out 
the  ideals  that  are  prevailing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  progressive  libra- 
ries of  the  country,  and  suggested 
methods  of  conducting  a  movement  for 
the  expansion  of  libraries  in  Virginia 
through  the  agency  of  the  Library  as- 
sociation of  Virginia.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent stunmary  of  what  the  modem 
library  is  doing,  and  might  do.  The 
Library  association  of  Virginia  is  in- 
debted to  the  American  library  associa- 
tion for  sending  as  a  delegate  to  this 
opening  meeting  one  whose  enthusiasm 
and  experience  enabled  him  to  outline 
so  clearly  what  might  be  done  by  the 
new  association.  The  association  be- 
gins with  a  membership  of  about  75. 
William  Clayton  Torrence, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


Coming  Meetings 
American    library    aMOclatlon 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June  28-July  5. 
The  first  council  meeting  is  set  for  June 
26.  The  program  will  be  given  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Bulletin,  A  coach- 
ing trip  after  the  conference  is  under 
consideration. 

Library  department  of  N.   E.  A. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
mornings  of  July  7-8.  The  program 
will  deal  with  library  service  in  the 
grades  and  in  the  common  schools.  Li- 
brarians in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


Minnesota  library  aMociatlon 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Minnesota  library  association, 
March  16,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing at  Duluth  and  at  such  a  time  as 
will  make  it  possible  to  join  the  circuit 
followed  by  the  representative  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  The  time  of  the  meeting 
will  probably  be  the  last  of  September. 
Northwest    library  conference 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington library  association  will  be  merged 
into  a  Pacific  Northwest  library  con- 
ference, representing  the  library  inter- 
ests of  Oregon,  Washington  and  British 
Columbia.  The  conference  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Washington  li- 
brary, Seattle,  on  June  8-10,  1909,  dur- 
ing tfie  second  week  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  exposition.  The  meeting 
will  be  one  of  importance.  A  program 
of  unusual  interest  has  been  arranged, 
and  it  is  urgently  requested  that  all 
librarians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  co- 
operate. Any  librarians  who  may  be 
in  the  Northwest  at  the  time  are  urged 
to  attend. 

Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Sec'y- 
Olclahoma    library   association 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  state  library  association  will 
be  held  at  Guthrie  on  May  20-21.  Prof. 
C.  H.  Roberts  of  Guthrie  public  schools 
will  discuss  "Reference  work  with  the 
public  school  pupils."  Mrs  Myrtle 
Jones  of  Ardmore  will  present  the  cause 
of  "Traveling  libraries."  Mrs  W.  H. 
Quigley  of  Weatherford,  "Library  es- 
sentials." Ava  Miles  of  Oklahoma  City 
will  tell  of  "Library  conditions  in  Okla- 
homa." Mrs  Anna  B.  Dodson  of  Guth- 
rie will  discuss  "What  does  the  library 
mean  to  the  study  clubs?"  J.  F.  Mc- 
Lucas  of  Norman  will  discuss  "What 
reading  is  required  by  librarians?" 

The  principal  address  of  the  meeting 
will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  May 
20  by  Purd  B.  Wright  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  "The  library  and  the  worker."  A 
reception  by  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
erated clubs  of  Guthrie  will  follow. 
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A  Remarkable  Historical  Novel 

Richard  Kemble  Edwards  writes  a 
novel  entitled  "The  Mystery  of  the  Min- 
iature/' and  reads  many  lessons  and 
gives  much  information  as  to  the  mal- 
feasance of  trusts  and  so  on.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  has  founded  his  story  on 
much  of  the  gossip  that  recently  has  filled 
the  newspapers  on  the  subject,  and  he 
severely  berates  (page  274)  millionaire 
"American  gamblers/'  who  are  often 
very  generous  with  a  part  of  their  win- 
nings, of  whom  one  "erects  libraries/' 
another  contributes,  they  say,  "fifty  mil- 
lions to  convert  the  Chinese/' 

He  may  or  may  not  be  correct  as  to 
American  matters,  but  what  shall  we  say 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  England?  On 
pages  203  and  346  he  gives  accounts  of 
Lloyd  Lyttleton,  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  on 
page  200  gives  a  verbatim  letter  from 
the  earl,  signed  "Yours  sincerely,  Lloyd 
Lyttleton/'  instead  of  "Surrey/'  whom  he 
also  describes,  page  416,  as  "His  Grace/' 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  title  restricted  to 
dukes.  On  page  163  he  suggests  taking 
a  trip  from  London  to  the  "hop-yards" 
of  Kent,  meaning  presumably  the  hop- 
gardens. In  "twenty  minutes"  he  reaches 
Kent  and  enters  one  of  the  largest  hop- 
yards,  which  are  not  usually  near  rail- 
way stations,  and  describes  them  as  con- 
taining "Thousands  of  rows  of  planted 
poles,  more  than  a  mile  long  each  way, 
poles  set  about  four  feet  apart."  Such  a 
hop-garden  never  existed.  Hops  are 
planted  in  hills,  four  feet  apart,  the  hills 
containing,  according  to  the  kind  of  hop, 
three  poles  or  four  poles  apiece.  He 
describes  the  daughter  (page  398)  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
spelled  "Gloster,"  as  Lady  Irene  of 
Gloster.  He  has  a  remarkable  character 
called  Alphonsus  Holywood.  This  gen- 
tleman is  described  on  three  other  occa- 
sions as  Thomas  Hollywood. 

But  possibly  the  description  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Lady 
Irene  is  the  most  interesting  (page  413, 
etc.).  Thev  were  married  in  "The  St 
Paul  Cathedral"  by  the  "Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  Canterbury,"  and  after  they  left 


the  church  Irene  knelt  with  the  earl  be- 
fore the  queen,  who,  with  her  suite,  had 
arrived  at  the  cathedral  doors,  and  was 
so  pleased  that  she  threw  a  necklace 
around  the  bride's  neck.  The  queen's 
party  apparently  included  a  second  group 
of  notables,  including  the  "Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  husband."  J.  T. 


The  Public  Library  Situation  in  Chi- 
cago 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Library  board 
of  the  Chicago  public  library  on  April 
2y,  the  office  of  librarian  was  declared 
to  be  vacant  by  expiration  of  appoint- 
ment. F.  H.  Hild  has  held  the  posi- 
tion for  22  years,  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  library  for  15  years 
previously.  Carl  B.  Roden  was  named 
as  acting  librarian  for  60  days,  pend- 
ing a  permanent  appointment.  City  civil 
service  under  state  law  governs  the  po- 
sition, as  it  does  the  other  positions  in 
the  library,  though  there  is  a  measure 
before  the  present  state  legislature  ex- 
empting the  office  of  chief  librarian  from 
civil  service  governance. 

Nine  former  presidents  and  many 
prominent  citizens  protested  against  the 
proposed  action,  but  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous that  a  change  was  desirable. 

The  board  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing respect  for  the  character  of 
Mr  Hild  and  appreciation  of  what  he 
had  done  and  his  loyalty  displayed 
in  his  22  years  of  service. 

A  commission  of  five  persons  will  be 
appointed  to  act  with  the  civil  service 
commission  in  finding  a  successor  to  Mr 
Hild. 


Information  Wanted 

A  question  comes  from  the  Public 
library  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  asking 
for  a  reply  from  some  librarian  who 
remembers  in  what  magazine  Letters 
of  Erskine  Richardson  were  published 
in  the  fall  of  1908.  An  answer  ad- 
dressed to  Frances  Burns  Linn,  Public 
library,  Santa  Barbara,  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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Misleaxling  Averages 

Speaking  of  the  misleading  of  the 
general  statement  of  averages,  H.  E. 
Legler,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary commission,  pointed  out  recently 
that  the  average  wealth  of  one  million- 
aire and  nine  penniless  persons  is  $100,- 
000.  But  this  does  not  make  the  nine 
men  any  richer.  Similarly,  the  library 
conditions  in  a  prominent  state  may  be 
cited  as  an  illustration: 

Total    population   of   state 2,069,042 

Population  of  cities  with 
libraries    866,000 

Population  served  by  travel- 
ing   libraries     52,000 

Country  people  with  access 
to   libraries    26,590 

Population  with  library  privi- 
leges          944t590 

Population  without  library 
privileges     1,124452 

According  to  official  statistics  there 
are  in  this  state  580  v.  in  free  libraries 
to  every  thousand  of  the  population. 
According  to  actual  facts,  certain  groups 
of  1000  in  this  state  have  from  two  to 
10  times  that  number  of  books,  while 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  people  have 
access  to  no  libraries,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  see  a  book  from  the  first 
day  of  January  to  the  following  Christ- 
mas. Conditions  such  as  these,  not  ap- 
parent from  official  reports,  but  actually 
existent,  have  given  to  the  public  li- 
brary commissions  a  field  of  work  wide 
in  area  and   fruitful  of  soil. 

The  librar}'  commissions  have  been 
at  work  for  a  long  enough  period  now 
to  estimate  more  accurately  the  results 
of  their  activities  than  was  possible  at 
first  and  facts  and  figures  begin  to  tell 
a  more  definite  story. 


Most  persons  know  their  failings 
very  well,  only  they  persist  in  giving 
them  names  different  from  those  usually, 
assigned  by  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
they  compensate  for  this  mistake  by 
naming,  at  first  sight,  with  singular  ac- 
curacy, these  very  same  failings  in 
others. — Sir  Arthur  Helps. 


Library  Schools 
Drexel   institute 

Alice  L.  Smith,  class  of  '04,  was  mar- 
ried March  8  to  Joseph  Inhoff  Bing- 
ham. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Library 
school  association  was  held  at  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  20.  There  were  50  mem- 
bers present. 

Frances  J.  Olcott,  director  of  Train- 
ing school  for  children's  librarians, 
Carnegie  library,  Pittsburg,  visited  the 
school  on  March  10  and  spoke  to  the 
class  on  the  wiork  in  her  school. 

Nina  E.  Browne,  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  publishing  board,  lectured  to 
the  class  on  the  work  of  the  board  on 
March  22. 

J.  I.  Wyer,  jr,  director  of  the  New 
York  state  library,  addressed  the  class 
on  April  14.  His  subject  was  "Outside 
the  walls." 

The  following  library  schools  visited 
the  institute:  The  Pratt  institute  li- 
brary class,  on  March  27,  when  a  re- 
ception in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
institute  gave  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  experiences;  Syra- 
cuse library  school  on  April  10;  New 
York  state  library  school  on  April   13. 

The  annual  visit  of  our  library  school 
will  be  made  May  5.  The  class  will 
go  to  see  the  state  library  at  Harris- 
burg  and  the  libraries  of  Washington. 
Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Director. 

Indiana 

The  fate  of  the  Indiana  library  school 
at  this  time  is  problematic.  Miss  Hoag- 
land,  director  of  the  school,  had  intro- 
duced into  the  last  legislature  a  bill 
abolishing  the  library  commission  and 
the  present  state  librar>'  board  and 
creating  a  new  board  for  those  inter- 
ests which  should  take  over  the  Indiana 
library  school.  This  action  was  taken 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
trustees  of  th.e  school,  most  of  whom 
thereupon  resigned,  as  they  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  such  a  movement.  The 
bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  legislature. 
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New  York  state  library 

Important  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  junior  cataloging  course  for  the 
year  1909-10.  The  A.  L.  A.  rules  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  course,  in- 
struction in  classed  cataloging  will  be 
deferred  till  the  senior  year  and,  in- 
stead of  the  50  hours  in  actual  catalog- 
ing in  the  New  York  state  library  now 
required  of  all  juniors,  50  hours  of 
actual  practice  in  an  approved  library 
will  be  required.  This  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  weeks'  library  service 
in  outside  libraries  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  been  in  actual  li- 
brary service  before  entering  the 
school, 

Mary  L.  Jones,  librarian  of  Br)m 
Mawr  college,  gave  two  lectures  Feb- 
ruary 15-16.  Detailed  comparisons  of 
public  and  college  library  were  made 
and  many  illustrations  given  from  Miss 
Jones'  experience  in  both  kinds  of  li- 
brary work. 

Misses  Carroll,  Donnelly,  Dougherty, 
Granger,  Harper,  Partridge  and  Raab 
of  the  Queensborough  library  attended 
the  special  lectures  in  children's  work 
given  by  Mr  Anderson,  Miss  Eaton, 
Miss  Olcott  and  Miss  Hunt. 

Pratt  institute 

Eighteen  of  the  students  of  1909 
started  on  the  annual  round  of  spring 
visits  to  libraries  on  March  27,  this 
year,  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 
As  these  trips  are  always  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  spring  vacation,  they  are 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and  the  time  is  planned  so  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  free  time  for  gen- 
eral sightseeing  is  available. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Rath- 
bone. 

The  Free  library,  and  its  Weidner, 
Spring  Garden  and  West  Philadelphia 
branches  were  visited,  also  the  Drexel 
institute  library  and  library  school,  and 
the  library  and  archaeological  museum 
of  Pennsylvania  university.  At  Drexel 
institute,  the  party  enjoyed  a  tea  given 


by  the  school,  and  at  the  archaeological 
museum  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Professor  Hilprecht,  who  explained 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  collection. 
On  Sunday  a  party  went  out  to  Bryn 
Mawr  college,  and  were  shown  the  li- 
brary there. 

The  libraries  assigned  for  visiting  in 
Washington  were  Library  of  Congress, 
Public  library,  the  libraries  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  Smithsonian 
institution,  Georgetown  university,  Na- 
val observatory,  Bureau  of  education, 
Medical  museum,  and  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  documents  and  the 
government  printer.  Free  time  was 
occupied  by  boat-trips  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  trolley-trips  to  Alexandria,  Arling- 
ton, Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Baltimore. 
Annapolis,  and  visits  to  the  White 
House,  the  Monument,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Central  market,  the  President's 
church,  etc.  Whenever  there  was  a 
moment  unfilled  by  these,  it  was  spent 
at  the  Capitol,  listening  to  the  tariff  de- 
bate or  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
see  its  evening  lighting  and  work.  Good 
weather,  plenty  of  time,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  library  hosts,  made  the  week 
entirely  successful. 

H.  H.  B.  Meyer  (1902),  Chief  bibli- 
ographer of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Mrs  Meyer  entertained  the  party 
at  luncheon,  including  in  the  invitation 
all  graduates  of  the  school  at  work  in 
the  city,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Shan- 
delle,  of  Georgetown  university  library, 
also  invited  the  party  to  luncheon  on 
their  day  in  Georgetown.  An  informal 
tea-drinking  at  the  Public  library  meant 
a  pleasant  half-hour  with  the  librarian 
and   staff. 

The  return  journey  was  made  April 
5,  and  the  spring  term  began  the  next 
day. 

The  visits  to  local  libraries  began  on 
April  16,  with  one  to  the  libraries  of 
the  Girls'  high  school  and  Erasmus 
Hall  high  school.  Other  dates,  sub- 
ject to  revision,  are: 

April  21.  New  York  public  library — 
new  building. 
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April  23.  Brooklyn  public  library — 
administration  building  and  Leonard 
branch. 

April  30.  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Brooklyn  public  library — Montague 
branch. 

May  7.  New  York  public  library — 
Chatham  Square  and  Tompkins  Square 
branches. 

May  14.  New  York  public  library 
— Harlem  and  Washington  Heights 
branches. 

May  21.  Children's  museum  and 
Brooklyn  institute. 

May  28.  Lenox  library  and  Union 
Settlement  Ubrary. 

June  4.     Newark   public   library. 
June  II.     Society  and  mercantile  li- 
braries. 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining the  New  York  state  library 
school  on  April  8,  at  a  Kaffee  Klatsch 
in  the  class-rooms. 

Thirteen  of  the  class  are  working  to- 
gether on  a  series  of  bulletins  to  be 
called  "Cliildren  of  other  lands,"  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  of  the  institute  ex- 
hibitions, the  last  of  May.  Three  bul- 
letins, for  adults,  on  "Immigration," 
"The  Tariff"  and  "The  woman  ques- 
tion," and  for  children,  on  "African 
hunting-grounds,"  "History  of  fire," 
and  "Ranch  life  in  the  Southwest," 
will  be  made  under  supervision,  to  be 
left  with  the  school  as  a  guide  for  fu- 
ture bulletin-work. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  class 
of  1910  will  be  given  on  June  11. 

The  Alumni  supper  will  take  place 
on  June  16,  and  commencement  exer- 
cises on  the  evening  of  June  17.  Last 
year  about  80  were  present  at  the  sup- 
per, and  it  is  hoped  that  an  equal  num- 
ber may  be  welcomed  this  year,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  reunions  of 
the  year. 

Janet  Bird  ('94)  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Caroline  F.  Gleason  ('04)  announces 


her  engagement  to  S.  J.  Humeston  of 
Montana. 

Margarethe  Fritz  ('04),  now  libra- 
rian of  one  of  the  "popular"  libraries 
of  Berlin,  had  an  article  on  the  Pratt 
institute  library  and  library  school  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Centralblatt  fur 
Volksbibliothekswesen  for  November 
and  December,   1908. 

Marion  L.  Cowell  ('08)  goes  to  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Duquesne,  Pa.,  as 
first  assistant. 

The  death  of  Enid  Lynne  (nee  Saun- 
ders) ('97)  occurred  on  March  15,  in 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.  Duncan  ('01)  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Conmiercial  high 
school,   Brooklyn. 

Gilbert  Ward  ('08)  goes  to  Cleveland 
in  the  fall  as  librarian  of  the  Technical 
high  school. 

Wisconsin 

Immediately  after  the  end-semester 
examinations,  January  28-February  2, 
the  students  left  the  library  school  to 
keep  their  appointments  for  field  prac- 
tice. 

Students  who  had  not  had  previous 
library  experience  were  assigned  to  the 
work  of  regular  assistants  in  various 
libraries.  Those  with  previous  experi- 
ence, but  needing  independent  worjc  in 
cataloging,  were  given  the  opportunity 
in  libraries  which  had  never  been  cata- 
loged or  where  recent  additions  had 
not  been  catalogued,  or  where  revision 
of  an  old  catalog  was  necessary.  Fif- 
teen different  libraries  have  profited  by 
the  work  of  the  students,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  actual  work  accomplished, 
but  indirectly  through  the  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration  of  contact  with  students 
fresh  from  their  class  work. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  commission 
to  make  field  work  especially  strong 
during  February  and  March,  when  the 
instructors  can  g^ve  time  and  thought 
to  strengthening  and  broadening  the 
work  of  many  libraries  throughout  the 
state.  More  than  60  libraries  were 
visited  by  the  instructors  of  the  school 
during  this  period.     Many  problems  of 
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administration  of  wise  expenditure  of 
funds,  of  library  technique,  of  book 
selection,  of  the  development  of  new 
lines  of  work,  were  considered  with 
local  librarians  and  directors  for  secur- 
ing better  results  and  greater  efficiency 
of  library  work.  Two  institutes  were 
held,  one  at  Antigo,  conducted  by  Miss 
Hazeltine,  and  one  at  Eau  Claire,  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Legler.  Eighteen  li- 
braries were  represented  at  these  two 
institutes  and  five  students  from  the 
school. 

Both  faculty  and  students  return  to 
the  work  of  the  spring  term  with  antici- 
pations of  its  new  and  larger  message. 
The  faculty,  because  they  have  been 
again  in  touch  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  library  work,  and  the  students, 
because  they  have  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  theories  of  class  room 
instruction.  There  was  a  week's  vaca- 
tion for  the  students,  and  work  was 
resumed  on  April  8.  Not  the  least 
interesting  and  profitable  result  of  field 
work  are  the  class  discussions  of  work 
done  and  methods  used,  with  their  com- 
parative efficiency. 

Personally  conducted  week-end  trips 
will  be  made  to  various  libraries  by  the 
class  during  the  spring,  taking  the  place 
this  year  of  the  customary  tour  of  in- 
spection to  libraries  in  large  cities. 

Miss  Hazeltine,  preceptor  of  the 
school,  and  Mrs  T.  R.  Brewitt  of  the 
staflF  of  the  instructional  department, 
have  been  granted  a  three  months'  leave 
of  absence  for  a  European  trip.  They 
sail  the  last  of  May  for  Naples,  and 
will  return  early  in  September,  sailing 
from  Glasgow.  Mrs  H.  P.  Sawyer 
will  serve  as  acting  preceptor  during 
the  absence  of  Miss  Hazeltine. 

Jeannette  M.  Drake  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  instructional  department. 
Miss  Drake  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
library  school,  T902.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  Wisconsin  library  commission, 
but  has  since  been  librarian  of  the  Jack- 
sonville (111.)  public  library,  and  spent 
nearly  a  year  with  the  Oregon  library 


commission.  Her  return  to  Wisconsin 
is  welcomed  by  all. 

Esther  Johnston,  1908,  has  resigned 
as  assistant  in  the  Wylie  avenue  branch 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 
to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the  Marsh- 
field  (Wis.)  public  library.  Miss  Mary 
Bechaud,  1907,  is  serving  as  acting 
librarian  at  Marshfield  until  Miss  John- 
ston can  assume  the  duties. 

Ellen  I.  True,  1908,  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  public 
library  and  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Map  and  Manuscript  department 
of  the  Wisconsin  historical  library. 
Mary  E.  Watkins,  1909,  has  been  elected 
librarian  at  Wausau,  but  until  she  has 
completed  her  course  of  instruction  in 
the  library  school,  her  place  is  filled  by 
Helen  Turvill,  1908. 

Summer   schools 
Indiana 

The.  eighth  summer  library  school 
conducted  by  the  Public  library  com- 
mission of  Indiana  will  be  held  at  Earl- 
ham  college,  Richmond,  Ind.,  June  21- 
July  30.  Earlham  college  is  delightfully 
situated  for  a  summer  school.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  excellent  library  facilities 
at  the  college,  there  are  several  pub- 
lic libraries  near  by  which  will  prove  in- 
teresting to  library  students.  The  col- 
lege authorities  will  grant  a  two-fifths 
credit  to  all  who  complete  the  Summer 
library  school  work. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in 
the  library  school  this  year  will  be 
Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary  Public  li- 
brary commission  of  Indiana,  director; 
Florence  Rising  Curtis,  instructor  in 
University  of  Illinois  library  school; 
Carrie  E.  Scott,  assistant  organizer 
Public  library  commission;  William 
Murray  Hepburn,  librarian  of  Purdue 
university  library. 

A  new  feature  of  the  school  this 
year  will  be  a  two  weeks'  course  in 
United  States  documents,  conducted  by 
Mr  Hepburn,  librarian  of  Purdue  uni- 
versity. Special  students  will  be  admit- 
ted to  this  work  in  addition  to  those  en- 
rolled for  the  regular  six  weeks'  course. 
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Living  expenses  at  the  Summer  li- 
brary school  will  be  unusually  low,  as 
the  college  provides  room  and  board  for 
$20  for  the  six  weeks. 

Full  information  regarding  the  Sum- 
mer library  school  and  its  work  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Chalmers 
Hadley,  secretary  Public  library  com- 
mission, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa 

The  Iowa  library  commission  will 
hold  a  summer  school  for  library  train- 
ing as  a  department  of  the  State  uni- 
versity at  Iowa  City,  June  21 -July  31. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  open  to 
those  holding  library  positions  or  under 
definite  appointment  to  positions,  who 
must  file  written  applications  in  ad- 
vance, the  blank  for  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  director  of  the  school. 
Daily  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
fundamental  subjects  relating  to  librar>- 
organization  and  methods,  accompanied 
by  practice  work  which  will  be  care- 
fully revised  and  criticized.  A  special 
course  in  work  with  children  will  be 
given  by  Edna  Lyman  of  Oak  Park, 
111.,  in  last  two  weeks  of  the  course. 
Lectures  will  be  given  during  the  ses- 
sion by  visitors  on  general  library  sub- 
jects, and  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
university  affords  the  students  the  help 
of  Librarian  Malcolm  G.  Wyer  and  the 
head  cataloger,  Harriet  E.  Howe. 

The  tuition  fee  will  be  $10  for  the 
regular  course  including  the  library 
work  with  children.  Fee  for  this  course 
alone  will  be  $5.  Commodious  quarters 
have  been  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  students  and  instructors. 
Specific  information  will  be  sent  to 
prospective  students  on  application  to 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary,  Iowa  li- 
brary commission,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Minnesota 

The  summer  school  for  the  Minne- 
sota library  commission  will  be  held  at 
the .  University  of  Minnesota  June  21- 
July  31.  The  course  is  open  to  those 
holding  positions  or  under  definite  ap- 
pointment to  positions.     Xo  tuition  fee 


is  charged  students  holding  positions  in 
Minnesota.  A  fee  of  $10  will  be  paid 
by  those  attending  the  school  from 
other  states.  Martha  Wilson,  librarian 
of  the  commission,  and  Miriam  E. 
Carey,  organizer  of  the  commission, 
will  give  the  lectures  on  library  econ- 
omy. Harriet  Wood,  librarian  of  Pub- 
lic librar>'.  Cedar  Rapids,  will  give  the 
course  in  book  selection  and  use  of 
books.  Full  information  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Free  library  com- 
mission,  St   Paul,   Minn. 

New  York 

The  summer  session  of  the  New 
York  state  library  school  will  be  held 
June  9-July  21.  Following  the  policy 
of  the  past  two  years,  the  course  will 
be  general,  including  lectures  and  prac- 
tice work  in  general  library  economy, 
and  children's  work.  The  lectures  on 
Book  selection  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Bacon  and  Miss  Wheeler.  A.  L.  Peck, 
Gloversville,  will  give  lectures  on  Book- 
buying  and  The  small-town  library. 
Miss  Brown,  state  organizer,  will  give 
eight  lectures  on  Administration  of 
small  libraries,  and  Mr  Walter  those 
on  Reference  work  and  Binding.  The 
lectures  on  Children's  work  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Lyman  of  Oak  Park, 
111.,  and  Miss  Eaton  of  Albany.  These 
lectures  will  be  open  only  to  students 
in  the  general  course. 

A  special  course  in  Government  docu- 
ments and  reference  work  by  the  di- 
rector, James  I.  Wyer,  jr,  and  the  vice- 
director,  F.  K.  Walter,  will  be  given 
if  six  applications  are  received  by  May 
15.  This  cannot  be  combined  with  the 
general  summer  course.  Other  special 
courses  may  be  offered  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  requests  for  any  special  sub- 
ject is  received. 

Only  those  applicants  will  be  admit- 
ted who  are  in  paid  library  positions 
or  who  have  definite  written  appoint- 
ments to  such  positions.  A  fee  of  $20 
for  the  entire  course  is  charged  to 
students  outside  the  state;  no  tuition  is 
charged  those  who  are  engaged  in 
work    in    the    state.      Applications    for 
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admission  or  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation should  be  addressed  to  Eldna 
M.  Sanderson,  r^strar,  New  York 
state  library  school,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


In  libraries  where  the  funds  will  not 
permit  the  publication  or  issuance  of 
lists  of  references  on  the  various  topics 
of  current  interest  which  are  so  useful 
to  the  library  staff  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public  typewritten  or  written  lists 
posted  on  a  bulletin  board  and  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  building, 
will  be  found  invaluable.  This  is  now 
being  done  in  a  public  library  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  is  meeting  with  much 
approval.  Lists  on  all  topics  of  the 
day  are  prepared;  for  instance,  a  list 
posted  about  the  time  of  the  homecom- 
ing of  the  fleet,  was  largely  made  up  of 
the  latest  and  best  articles  on  the  fleet, 
to  be  found  in  the  magazines,  and 
proved  quite  a  time-saving  scheme,  as 
many  patrons  of  the  library  depend 
largely  on  the  clerks  of  the  reference 
department  to  assist  them  in  looking  up 
articles.  At  present  a  series  of  lectures 
on  art  are  being  given  in  the  city,  and 
a  list  giving  the  titles  and  shelf  numbers 
of  the  books  recommended  by  the  lec- 
turer to  his  audiences  is  on  the  bulletin 
board,  ready  for  their  use  when  they 
come  to  the  library,  and  since  we  have 
not  open  stacks,  and  many  of  the  pub- 
lic do  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how 
to  use  the  catalogs,  the  bulletin  board 
has  proven  a  boon. — Miss  C.  E.  Cpdd. 


Books  for  Distribution 

Public  Libraries: 

Please  let  it  be  known  that  we  have 
good  copies  of  the  following  which  we 
would  like  to  sell  for  a  small  amount, 
but  would  rather  give  away  where  they 
are  needed  than  *:o  store  them,  as  long 
as  we  have  no  use  for  them: 

A.  L  A.  index  to  general  literature;  old 
edition. 

Hoyt's  cyclopedia  of  practical  quotations; 
old  edition. 

Century  magazines,  May,  1887,  to  April, 
1888. 

Public  Library,  Jacksonville,  111. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Company  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  very 
attractive  little  book-mark  on  which  is 
given  a  list  of  100  of  the  best  novels 
and  other  little  bits  of  bait  for  readers. 
It  is  complimentary  and  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

The  Connecticut  public  library  com- 
mission has  prepared  "A  list  of  novels 
and  children's  stories  recommended  for 
libraries  receiving  the  state  grant."  It 
is  issued  as  a  Connecticut  public  library 
document  and  may  be  had  from  the 
conmiission  at  Hartford. 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  back  number  of  Library  Notes, 
containing  library  receipts,  will  find 
much  of  the  material  it  contains  in  the 
March  number  of  Library  World,  in 
an  article  prepared  by  George  Macleod 
of  the  Glasgow  public  libraries. 

The  next  niunber  of  News  Notes  of 
California  Libraries  will  not  be  issued 
until  some  time  in  May.  By  so  doing 
it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Library  Association  without 
issuing  a  separate  number  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  Num- 
ber 16,  contains  the  papers  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  library  association 
in  which  there  is  considerable  discus- 
sion of  nature  books  and  books  on  use- 
ful arts,  by  those  who  are  authority  on 
these  subjects.  The  papers  form  an 
interesting  and  helpful  "appraisal  of 
literature"  in  these  lines. 

"The  community  and  the  citizen,"  by 
Arthur  W.  Dunn  of  Indiana,  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  ought  to  be  at 
the  service,  in  duplicate  copies,  of  every 
children's  library  in  the  country.  In  a 
most  interesting  but  simple  manner,  the 
little  volume  tells  of  the  relative  duties 
of  the  community  and  the  citizen  in  a 
way  that  while  interesting,  is  informa- 
tional and  which  will  bring  an  added 
respect  for  law  and  government  to  the 
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mind  of  the  young  who  in  this  later 
day  are  too  pron^  to  take  things  for 
granted. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Magazine 
Subject  Index,  1908,  has  been  issued  by 
Boston  Book  Company.  This  volume 
contains  about  three-fourths  more  peri- 
odicals than  the  first  volume,  of  which 
it  is  a  supplement  brought  down  to 
1909.  Some  of  the  new  entries  are 
The  Bibliophile,  New  Music  Review, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  Queens 
Quarterly  and  Recreation.  No  one  of 
the  120  periodicals  indexed  is  included 
in  the  Readers*  Guide  or  in  the  A.  L.  I. 

The  history  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety library,  founded  in  1754  and  in- 
corporated under  royal  charter  from 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
published,  with  a  full  account  of  li- 
brary development  in  all  phases,  as  ob- 
served in  this  institution  as  related  to 
other  literary  and  educational  organi- 
zations of  the  city.  The  opening  chap- 
ter treats  of  libraries  in  colonial  New 
York  from  1700  on,  and  introduces 
original  material.  The  author  is  Aus- 
tin Baxter  Keep,  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity. 

Katharine  B.  Judson,  N.  Y.  '04- 
'05,  has  published  a  book,  through 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  "Montana,  the 
land  of  shining  mountains,"  written 
for  children.  The  little  volume  is  his- 
torical in  character,  but  written  in  a 
descriptive  vein,  which  makes  an  ap- 
pealing story.  Indians,  fort  life,  Cus- 
ter's last  fight,  trappers,  pony  express 
riders,  and  the  gold  fever,  furnish  ma- 
terial romantic  and  picturesque.  The 
volume  contains  maps,  Montana  bibli- 
ography, photographic  illustrations,  and 
the  State  constitution.  It  has  been 
officially  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Montana. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  sent  out 
a  'Want  list  of  American  historical 
serials."  It  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  get  particulars 
as  to  the  history  of  the  material  listed. 
It,   also,   desires   not   only  the   missing 


numbers  mentioned,  but  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  way  they  can  be  obtained,  in- 
formation as  to  suspension,  irregulari- 
ties in  publication  or  in  numbering,  etc. 
Librarians  are  invited  to  notify  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  of  any  duplicates  at 
their  disposal  that  will  aid  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  library  sets  and  also  to 
send  lists  of  wants  on  their  own  ac- 
count, to  be  supplied  from  a  set  of 
duplicates  owned  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  available  for  exchange. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  have 
added  to  their  edition  of  the  Cambridge 
poets,  the  poetical  works  of  John  Dry- 
den,  edited  by  George  R.  Noyes,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  University  of  California.  The 
contents  are  arranged  chronologically 
and  exceedingly  great  care  was  given 
their  preparation  to  produce  a  complete 
collection  of  Dryden's  writings  as  far 
as  possible.  The  volume  includes  all 
the  material  attributed  to  the  poet  with 
any  show  of  reason  except  his  dramas 
and  a  few  hymns.  Quite  a  number  of 
Dryden's  critical  essays  are  also  in- 
cluded. Dr  Noyes  is  quite  generous  in 
his  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  li- 
brary authorities,  for  their  assistance  to 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  manu- 
scripts. The  illustrations  and  makeup 
of  the  book,  generally,  are  not  below  the 
high  standard  maintained  in  the  Cam- 
bridge edition  of  the  poets. 

Among  the  Lincoln  material  of  the 
year  is  a  little  book,  "Life  of  Lincoln 
for  boys  and  girls,"  by  Charles  W. 
Moores  of  Indiana  and  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  60  cents 
net. 

The  narrative  assumes  a  more  dig- 
nified tone  than  is  usual  with  authors 
of  such  works.  While  in  no  way  be- 
littling the  hardships  in  the  early  life 
of  the  great  emancipator,  emphasis  is 
rather  laid  on  the  dignity  and  com- 
mendable traits  of  character  and  opin- 
ions, in  a  sane  admiration  of  the 
author. 

Several  members  of  Mr  Moores' 
family  were  engaged  in  the  tremendous 
affairs  of  the  Civil  war  and  the  author 
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had  the  benefit  of  family  history  and 
knowledge  of  events  of  the  early  '6o's 
in  shaping  his  story  of  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln. The  result  has  been  a  volume 
that  will  tend  to  reflection  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  elements  in  the 
character  of  the  great  Lincoln. 

The  Cornell  reading  course  for  farm- 
ers' wives  (published  by  the  New 
York  state  college  of  agriculture,  Cor- 
nell university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  new 
series,  I:  Sanitation,  No.  3,  contains  a 
forty-two-page  paper:  The  laundry,  by 
Flora  Rose.  It  is  well  illustrated,  com- 
prehensive, and  altogether  the  kind  of 
paper  very  often  wanted  in  a  library — 
and  very  often  missed.  It  includes  in 
its  scope  every  actual  and  conceivable 
question  connected  with  the  laundry, 
from  soap-making  to  the  removal  of 
stains,  and  from  the  action  of  chemicals 
on  various  textile  fabrics  to  the  art  of 
ironing.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  this  prac- 
tical and  useful  paper  extends,  but  it 
should  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
648  shelf  in  any  library. 


Free  to  College  and  Public  Libraries 

A  recent  action  of  the  Executive 
committee  of  the  National  association 
of  charities  and  correction  authorizes 
the  secretary  to  offer  to  public  and  col- 
lege libraries,  without  charge,  except 
for  shipment,  copies  of  the  volumes  for 
years  of  whicli  there  is  a  surplus  sup- 
ply on  hand.  For  some  of  these  a 
charge  for  binding  will  also  be  neces- 
sary. The  list  of  surplus  copies  avail- 
able under  this  order  is  as  follows: 
Free,  except  freight,  etc.,  the  volumes 
for  1889,  1894,  1895,  1899,  1904.  With 
a  charge  of  30  cents  per  volume  for 
binding,  in  addition  to  freight,  etc.,  the 
volumes  for  1891,  1892,  1893,  1897, 
1898,  1900,  1901. 

Other  publications  of  the  association 
with  their  indexes  are  for  sale. 

Address  Alexander  Johnson,  secre- 
tary, Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  widow  of  the  late  John  Hay  will 
equip  the  map  room  of  the  new  John 
Hay  memorial  library  at  Brown  univer- 
sity during  the  coming  year. 

Walter  B.  Briggs,  for  some  time  ref- 
erence librarian  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
Trinity  college  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
succeeds  W.  N.  Carlton,  who  will  take 
charge  of  Newberry  library,  Chicago, 
July  I. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Attleborough  (Mass.)  notes  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  system  of  open 
shelves,  with  a  circulation  of  31,113  V. 
adults  and  12,219  V.  in  the  children's 
department.  During  the  year  12  ex- 
hibits were  held  by  the  library  as  a 
member  of  the  Library  art  club.  The 
Library  aid  association  of  the  town 
has  voted  the  library  $300  to  be  used 
for  the  work  of  extension;  3,017  bor- 
rowers are  registered. 

The  report  of  Librarian  Lane  of 
Harvard  university  notes  the  increased 
convenience  and  comfort  afforded  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  library  quarters. 
The  additions  to  the  college  library  dur- 
ing the  year  were  18,716V.,  699  maps 
and  16,882  pamphlets.  The  report 
records  many  gifts  both  of  books  and 
money.  The  need  of  more  experienced 
assistants  in  the  departmental  libraries 
is  noted.  The  use  of  books  at  Gore 
hall  was  63,267V.  lent  and  21,396V. 
used  in  the  library.  During  the  year 
577  admission  cards  to  the  bookstack 
were  used.  Cards  added  to  the  catalog, 
41,533. 

The  Public  library  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
according  to  the  1907  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  library  commission,  ranks 
twelfth  in  record  of  home  use  of  books, 
while  the  city  is  the  seventeenth  in  pop- 
ulation and  fifteenth  in  valuation  among 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state.  Its 
chief  source  of  income  is  from  its  en- 
dowment funds,  the  city  furnishing  only 
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about  one-fifth  of  the  money  expended. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  a  decrease  was 
made  in  the  city  appropriation  in  1908. 
With  this  decrease  and  a  nine  per  cent 
increase  in  circulation,  and  as  large  an 
increase  in  library  use  of  books,  cer- 
tain   retrenchments   were   necessary. 

The  school  library  department  is  do- 
ing good  work,  but  needs  more  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to 
make  it  most  effective. 

The  total  use  of  books  was  187,773, 
of  which  the  books  recorded  as  for 
home  circulation  was  149,799.  The  to- 
tal number  of  cards  in  use  is  now  15,- 
804  (not  the  140,000  which  the  report 
of  the  Los  Angeles  library  credits  this 
library  with). 

Central  Atlantic 

Elisabeth  Hardman,  N.  Y.,  1907-8, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Car- 
negie library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr  Osier  of  Toronto  will  be  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  hos- 
pital, Baltimore.  The  dedicatory  exer- 
cises are  anpounced  for  May   13-15. 

Laura  E.  Babcock  resigned  from  the 
Syracuse  university  library,  February  i, 
to  take  charge  of  a  technical  reference 
library  just  being  established  by  the 
H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  New  York  has 
presented  to  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary the  famous  Tissot  collection  of 
Old  Testament  paintings.  There  are 
370  of  these,  for  which  Mr  Schiff  paid 
something  like  $37,000.  The  chief  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  are  that  the  collec- 
tion be  kept  in  its  entirety  in  one  place 
and  that  that  place  shall  finally  be  the 
new  library  building.  The  pictures  vary 
in  size  and  shape. 

Dr  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of 
Columbia  university,  Neyv  York,  died 
on  March  29  of  apoplexy,  superinduced 
by  shock  occasioned  by  a  street  car 
collision  in  New  York  city  several 
days  before.     The  funeral  services  were 


held  March  31,  in  St  Paul's  chapel, 
according  to  instructions  left  by  him- 
self. The  funeral  was  the  first  held  in 
the  new  University  chapel.  The  serv- 
ices were  conducted  by  President  But- 
ler. In  accordance  with  his  expressed 
will,  his  body  was  cremated. 

Charles  Welsh,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  children's 
literature,  and  expert  on  the  subject 
of  reading  for  the  young  of  all  ages, 
is,  after  15  years  of  residence  in  Bos- 
ton, about  to  take  up  an  important  edi- 
torial position  with  the  International 
Correspondence  School  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  a 
new  department  which  he  is  to  create 
and  develop  under  the  auspices  of 
that  important  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion. 

Edith  Brinkmann,  for  many  years 
librarian  in  charge  of  the  H.  Josephine 
Widener  branch  of  the  Free  library 
of  Philadelphia,  resigned  her  position 
March  23  and  formed  connection  with 
Bailey,  Banks  &  Bid.dle  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia. Frank  D.  Baugher  of  the 
Wissahickon  branch,  succeeds  Miss 
Brinkmann.  Miss  Brinkmann  has  given 
up  also  the  work  of  compiling  the 
check  list  of  incunabula  for  the  Bibli- 
ographical society  of  America.  This 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  Margaret 
W.  Righter  under  the  supervision  of 
Librarian  Thompson  of  the  Free  library. 

The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  public 
library  commission  touches  especially 
upon  the  work  with  the  prison  libraries. 
The  collection  of  2438  books  is  oper- 
ated on  the  traveling  library  plan,  the 
size  of  the  libraries  sent  out  varying 
from  25  V.  in  the  smaller  jails  to 
250  V.  in  the  Girl's  home  and  the  two 
penitentiaries.  The  libraries  are  chiefly 
books  on  useful  arts,  travel,  biography 
and  adventure.  Forty-nine  new  trav- 
eling library  stations  were  established 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  new 
stations  is  limited  only  by  the  lack  of 
funds.  One-half  of  the  traveling  libra- 
ries go  to  the  Farmers'  granges,  many 
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of  which  provide  reading  rooms  with 
magazines  and  a  few  reference  books 
in  addition  to  the  traveling  libraries. 
The  Woman's  federation  of  clubs  of 
the  state  raised  the  money  to  pay  for 
a  librarian  to  take  charge  of  six  travel- 
ing library  stations  at  out-of-the-way 
points.  The  commission  has  also  es- 
tablished a  system  by  which  books  for 
special  study  are  loaned  to  individuals. 
Reference  questions  are  answered  by 
mail  for  the  rural  communities.  Ex- 
hibits on  useful  arts  have  also  been 
made  up  and  loaned  to  the  granges  and 
the  schools.  The  regular  summer  school 
has  been   conducted  with  success. 

The  usual  work  of  the  commission 
has  also  gone  forward. 

An  exhibition  held  in  the  print  gal- 
leries of  the  New  York  public  library, 
April  5-12,  was  along  somewhat  dif- 
ferent lines  from  the  usual.  It  was  an 
exhibition  of  "Animals  in  black  and 
white"  and  gave  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  work  of  different  artists 
on  the  same  subject,  as  lions  and  tigets 
by  Delacroix,  Barye,  Muyden  and  Bon- 
heur.  The  exhibition  included  original 
as  well  as  reproduced  etchings  and 
lithographs.  It  presented  artists  of 
widely  varying  style  and  exemplified 
many  fashions  in  art.  It  was  an  object 
lesson  in  the  development  of  art  meth- 
ods and  the  change  of  taste. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  held  was 
that  of  Spenceley's  work  in  book-plates. 

Central 

Ida  F.  Wright,  Illinois  '04,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  Lin- 
coln library  at  Springfield,  111. 

Mayme  Batterson,  Illinois  '08,  who 
has  been  organizing  the  library  of  Mt 
Morris  college,  Mt  Morris,  111.,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Pendle- 
ton (Ore.)  public  library. 

Margaret  Dunbar,  Illinois  '02,  who, 
since  completing  her  work  at  the  Illi- 
nois school,  has  been  librarian  of  the 
Western  Illinois  state  normal  school  at 
Macomb,     111.,     is     spending     a     three 


months'  leave  of  absence  in  Denver, 
Colo.  Miss  Dunbar's  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Fanny  R.  Jackson,  Illinois 
'03,  assistant  librarian. 

The  report  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
public  library  for  1908  gives  the  num- 
ber of  books  added  during  the  year,  . 
7852;  number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, 8289;  total  number  of  borrow- 
ers, 22,335;  total  circulation  for  home 
use,  405,918  v.,  of  which  64,839  v. 
were  from  deposit  stations.  The  library 
has  reached  its  limit  for  space  and  the 
building  is  overcrowded.  The  fund 
for  the  library  is  less  than  $25,000. 

The  public  library  of  Galena,  111., 
loses  one  of  its  valuable  patrons  in  the 
death  of  Mrs  B.  F.  Felt,  wife  of  the 
founder  of  that  library,  who  passed 
away  April  4.  She  was  always  inter- 
ested, not  only  in  the  library,  but  in 
every  avenue  of  helpfulness  to. the  com- 
munity, devoting  not  only  money  but 
time  and  effort  to  the  work.  She  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Galena  pub- 
lic library  from  its  foundation  in  1894. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Oberlin 
(Ohio)  college  library  shows  19,882  V. 
and  5686  pamphlets  added  during 
the  year;  total  number  of  books  in 
library,  98,856  and  99435  pamphlets; 
circulation,  30,468  V.  and  1536  borrow- 
ers; total  readers,  147,247,  a  daily  aver- 
age for  entire  year  of  482.  During  the 
year  a  new  building  was  erected  at 
cost  of  $155,000,  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  moving  of  100,000  v. 
and  about  the  same  number  of  pam- 
phlets was  accomplished  in  four  weeks 
by  ten  college  students  at  an  expense 
of  $250. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
John  Crerar  library  gives  the  total  use 
for  1908  as  389,000V.  and  periodicals; 
130,000  visitors;  232,400V.  and  66,000 
pamphlets  in  the  library;  2889  periodi- 
cals and  6365  other  serial  publications 
are  received  currently.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  $517,667,  of  which  $143,- 
377  was  dispersed  by  voucher  and 
$337,678  was  invested.     The  operating 
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expenses  for  the  year  were  $140,538, 
leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  1908  of 
$75,562. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Urbana  has  a  very  large  piece 
of  catalog  work  to  be  finished  by  Sep- 
tember I.  Catalogers  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  indeed  very  scarce  and  hard 
to  be  obtained,  specially  for  the  tem- 
porary work  offered  by  the  university. 
Arrangements  have  been  made^  there- 
fore, by  which  the  students  who  have 
been  attending  the  school  at  Indianap- 
olis will  go  to  Urbana  with  their  in- 
structor in  cataloging,  Miss  Carothers, 
herself  formerly  a  student  in  the  Illi- 
nois library  school,  and  will  assist  dur- 
ing April  and  May  in  the  special  cata- 
log work  of  the  university  library, 
which  is  being  rushed  through.  For 
this  they  will  receive  a  salary  sufficient 
to  cover  their  room  and  board.  The 
work  will  be  revised  by  Miss  Carothers 
and  the  practice  which  they  will  receive 
in  this  line  of  work  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  advantage  to  them  in  the  future. 

These  workers  will  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Illinois  library  school, 
however,  and  are  only  expected  to  do 
the  work  laid  out  for  them  in  the 
regular  catalog  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, quite  a  separate  thing  from  the 
library  school. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brar}'  of  Dubuque,  la.,  shows  a  circula- 
tion of  112,381V.,  an  increase  of  5652 
over  last  year;  161 1  v.  were  added, 
making  a  total  of  24,362 — exclusive  of 
11*500  government  publications,  1150 
new  cards;  total,  11,760.  School  li- 
braries, are  now  in  use  in  one  parochial 
and  six  public  schools,  deposit  stations 
have  been  established  in  all  of  the  en- 
gine houses,  the  street  car  barns,  and 
a  boys'  club  in  one  of  the  churches. 
Weekly  story  hours  are  now  held  in- 
stead of  the  iponthly  ones  of  last  year. 
Two  exhibits  of  note  have  been  held — 
during  Home-Coming  Week  the  D.  A. 
R.    held    an    exhibit    in    the    historical 


room.  A  large  collection  of  historical 
and  pioneer  interest  was  loaned  for  the 
occasion.  The  annual  art  exhibit  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  club 
was  held  in  the  art  room.  The  collec- 
tion of  original  oil  paintings  and  water 
colors  included  examples  of  the  best 
works  of  the  modern  artists.  The  list 
of  periodicals  has  been  greatly  increased 
through  the  generosity  of  "Library 
Friend,"  who  donated  $100  for  addi- 
tional magazines  and  newspapers.  By 
the  will  of  the  late  Senator  Allison  the 
library  has  been  made  a  beneficiary  to 
the  extent  of  $1000. 

West 

Notwithstanding  the  remodeling  of 
the  Carnegie  library  building  at  Okla- 
homa City,  which  has  occupied  most  of 
the  past  year,  the  City  library  of  Okla- 
homa City  reports  a  year  of  active 
work.  The  circulation  has  been  47,- 
767  V.,  with  registration  cards  in  force 
10,302.  There  has  been  spent  $1717 
for  books  and  periodicals. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  public  library 
accomplished  its  n;)vi:i.::r  from  th^  rooms 
which  it  had  occupied  for  15  years  to 
its  new  quarters  diagonally  across  the 
street  in  13  days,  during  which  time  the 
library  remanied  open  to  the  public. 

Its  collection  consists  of  220,000  books 
and  75,000  pamphlets,  together  with 
furniture  and  general  supplies.  A 
wooden  scaffold  with  an  elevator  was 
erected  along  the  side  of  the  building, 
with  platforms  at  the  library  floors. 
The  elevator  was  loaded  with  furniture 
or  trucks  of  books  and  unloaded  at  the 
bottom  onto  a  plank  walk  extending 
across  the  street  and  into  the  new  build- 
ing. The  public  suffered  some  incon- 
venience for  a  few  days,  but  it  was  not 
serious.  All  people  who  wanted  books 
received  them  with  comparatively  small 
delay. 

In  the  new  quarters,  the  library 
doubles  its  former  space.  The  space 
given  the  children's  department  has 
been  increased  at  least  fivefold. 
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South 

The  number  of  card  holders  added 
to  the  borrowers'  list  at  the  Public  li- 
brary, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  during  1908 
was  2837,  making  the  total  number  of 
cards  in  force  10,589. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  creation  of  a  State  li- 
brary commission,  the  State  librarian 
and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  ex-officio  members. 
Governor  Patterson  has  appointed  as 
the  three  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  libra- 
rian of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Nash- 
ville, Mrs  W.  D.  Beard  of  Memphis  and 
G.  H.  Baskette  of  Nashville.  The 
office  of  the  commission  will  be  in  the 
State  librarian's  office. 

The  North  Carolina  library  commis- 
sion was  organized  April  8,  as  follows: 
Chairman,  Louis  R.  Wilson,  librarian. 
University  of  North  Carolina;  secre- 
tary, Mrs  Annie  Smith  Ross,  Char- 
lotte; treasurer,  Dr  Charles  Lee  Smith 
of  the  publishing  firm  of  Edwards  & 
Broughton. 

Other  members  of  the  commission  are 
Dr  James  T.  Joyner,  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  and  M.  L 
Sherrill,  state  librarian.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  commission  will  be  in  the 
State  library  and  in  charge  of  a  state 
organizer.  The  appropriation  for  the 
year  is  $1500. 

Pacific  Coast 

Minnie  M.  Oakley,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Wisconsin  historical 
library,  has  ^en  appointed  head  of  the 
catalog  department  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Janet  H.  Nunn,  N.  Y.,  1905-6,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  library  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  to 
become  librarian  of  the  High  school  li- 
brary at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mrs  Estelle  Deffenbaugh,  librarian 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  resigned  her 
position,  to  take  effect  September  i. 
She    has    inherited,    with    her    children, 


$100,000  through  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
records  a  circulation  of  162,345  v.,  10,- 
105  card  holders,  with  27,083  books  on 
the  shelves;  17  branch  libraries  at  dif- 
ferent schools  are  reported,  each  school 
branch  having  from  100  to  500  books 
according  to  the  nimiber  of  pupils  en- 
rolled. 

A  county  library  law  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  California  last  month. 
Authority  is  given  under  this  law  to  the 
county  commissioner  to  contract  with 
the  nearest  city  libraries  to  supply  all 
county  residents,  wherever  located,  with 
books  without  charge,  or  the  commis- 
sioners may  establish  a  separate  countj'^ 
library,  to  be  maintained  by  taxation  of 
rural  property  only,  and  whose  books 
shall  be  circulated  only  in  regions  out- 
side of  cities  which  maintain  libraries 
of  their  own.  Librarians  of  these 
county  libraries  must  be  technically 
qualified  for  their  duties,  and  be  duly 
accredited  by  the  State  library  before 
they  can  be  appointed  to  their  positions. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
work  was  increased  to  $60,000.  An- 
other enactment  provided  that  every 
community  may  levy  hereafter  any  de- 
sired tax  for  its  library.  California 
hereafter  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
progressive  library  states,  with  such  a 
law  on  its  books. 

In  a  comment  on  the  law  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  area  of  California  is  a 
large  factor  in  this  matter.  The  New 
England  states  pride  themselves  on  their 
library  facilities,  but  their  entire  extent 
covers  but  two-fifths  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia. Massachusetts  is  but  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

Canada 

The  addition  to  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  opened  to 
the  public  March  11,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mayor  Evans  and  Dr  Rose.  The  addi- 
tion cost  $39,000. 
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Accuracy  and 
Efficiency 

These  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  library  service. 

For  many  years  we  have  conducted  a  special  department  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  libraries,  which  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  handling  LIBRARY  ORDERS.  Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
as  with  our  Experience  and  our  enormous  book  stock  —  which  is 
more  complete  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other 
establishment  in  the  entire  country,  covering  every  branch  of 
literature  and  all  grades  of  books  —  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  shipments  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  at 
the  most  satisfactory  prices. 

PUBUC  LmRARIES*  SCHOOLS*  COLLEGES*  and 

Universities  find  If  f o  flielr  advanf age 
fo  place  flielr  book  orders  wlfh  us. 

The  attention  of  librarians  is  directed  to  the  new  and  enlarged 
form  of  our  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
The  brief  annotations,  descriptions,  or  table  of  contents  accom- 
panying each  title,  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids 
to  intelligent  book  selection. 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO. 

215-221  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board 
34  Newbury  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Photographic  Reprint  Cards 

The  Publishing  Board  has  begun  to  issue  printed  catalog  cards  for 
photographic  reprints  of  modem  language  texts  before  1660  contained  in 
American  College  libraries.  The  first  shipment  contains  cards  for  68  pub- 
lished facsimiles  and  18  facsimiles  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy.  Each 
card  gives  the  names  of  the  libraries  in  which  the  facsimile  is  to  be  found. 
Two  cards  are  furnished  for  each  title  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  title. 
Price  of  the  first  shipment  of  86  titles  is  $2.58.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
sets  has  been  printed. 

Cards  for  the  Smithsonian  report  of  1907  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Price,  $1.16.    A  few  sets  remain  of  the  report  for  1906.    Price,  $1.08. 

Cards  for  volumes  1-7  of  Old  South  Leaflets  are  still  in  stock.  Price, 
$2.95. 

List  of  Subject  Headings 

The  manuscript  for  the  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  for  several 
months.  The  Board,  therefore,  will  print  a  limited  number  of  the  old  edi- 
tion.    Price,  $2.00. 

A.  L.  A.  Handbooks 

Price  15  cents  each. 

4    Aids  in  book  selection,  Kroeger. 

3     Management  of  traveling  libraries,  Bullock. 

2     Cataloging  for  small  libraries,  Hitchler. 

I     Essentials  in  library  administration,  Stearns. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Rules 

Author  and  title  entries.    Price,  60  cents. 

Guide  to  Reference  Books    ^y  Kroeger. 

Price,  $1.50. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist 

$1.00  a  year  for  10  numbers.    Single  copies  15  cents. 

A  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  best  new  books  for  small  libraries. 
The  list  is  fully  annotated  and  gives  help  to  librarians  in  classification,  the 
assignment  of  subject  headings  and  the  Library  of  Congress  numbers. 
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The  Kind  of  Books  That  Librarians  Want 

The  GARDEN  flf  GIRLS.  By  Marian  A.  Hilton.  A  book  that  will  interest  girls,  but 
neither  sensational  nor  sentimental.  Just  a  real,  entertaining,  wholesome  story.  The 
illustrations  illustrate,  and  are  bound  in  with  the  well-printed  text. 

The  STATESMANSHIP  flf  ANDREW  JACKSON.      Edited  by  Francis  Nbwton  Thorpe. 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.      The  only  collection  ever  published  of  Jackson's  writings — as  interesting 

to  the  intelligent  reader  as  it  is  valuable  to  the  student.     Well  printed  and  bound  and 

properly  edited  and  annotated — with  a  good  index  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

Either  of  these  books  iviU  be  sent  to  Public  Libraries  on  approval. 

Sed  for  The  LibnuriiB's  Creed,"  Free.    It  wiD  certainly  interest  and  probaUjr  ediiy  yoo 
THE  TANDT-THOMAS   CO.,  31-33  East  27th  Street,  New  York 


Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

THE  MONASTERY   HILL   BINDERY 


601.eOT  East  B«lmont 


CHICAQO 


Forty  years'  experience  in    library   bookbinding.      Facilities    for    handling 

consignments  rapidly.     Best  construction  and 
Goid  Medal  best  materials.  St,  Louis,  1Q04 


€L  We  win  promptly  furnish,  upoD  request,  designs 
and  estimates  for  additional  furniture  and  supplies 
needed  by  libraries  already  partly  equipt.  We 
call  particular  attention  to  our  modem  forms  of 
display  racks  for  new  books,  magazine 
racks,  newspaper  racks,  settees,  win- 
dow seats,  bulletin  boards  and  umbrella 
racks  at  moderate  cost  and  of  Library  Bureau 
quality. 


Library  Bureau 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSINaiNK 
I    f  ¥ /^  /^>  fX  Jr>  9  I  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
|--ilfj|fj||[\X    (  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
^^^^    •*•   ^*^     '  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 

UQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  Etc. 

ARE  THE  HNEST  AND  BEST  GOODS   OF  THEIR  KIND 

Emancipate  yourseU  from  the  lue  61  corrocive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgina  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you, 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction  | 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete, and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Numbers. 


L 


The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7 >^  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  3^x6^  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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NEW   BOOKS 

SuppUBd  RmBdy 

BOUND    IN 


Dipiomo  d^honnow 
UmgB,  was 


CEDRIC  CHIVERS'  PATENT 
DURO-FLEXILE  BINDING 

Bound  from  the  quires  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  varying  qualities  and  thicknesses  of  paper.  Many  different 
methods  of  sewing. 

ALL  MATERIALS,  AND 
THE  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
OF    THE    BEST. 


B§»andPr9x 
Miian,  1906 


Gfmnd  PHk 
London,  WQB 


Ho  otber  advertised  Binding  is  similarly  adapted  to  the  varied  papers  ol  Modern  Books 


CEDRIC  CHIVERS.  Ltd. 


911-913  Atlantic  Avenue, 


BrooUyn,    N.  Y. 


OUR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

We  have  recently  supplemented  our  service  to  libraries,  by  procuring 
Out-o£-Print  and  Scarce  Books,  and  by  importing  English  books. 

Our  Educational  Catalogue  contains  a  full  list  of  Supplementary 
Reading,  indicating  the  grade  to  which  each  title  is  adapted. 

Our  Clearance  Catalogue  contains  overstock  at  special  prices,  and 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  all  cheap  editions  of  Recent  Pop- 
ular Fiction  and  Standard  Library  lamos  in  one  list. 

Our  librarjr  Catalogue  of  3500  approved  titles,  following  A.  L.  A. 
lines,  is  of  great  convenience  to  small  libraries. 

Our  Monthly  Bulletin  notices  promptly  every  new  book  of  importance. 

These  Catalogues  are  sent  on  request. 

Three  notable  features  of  our  service  are: 

PRONFTNESS.  THOROUGHNESS  CLnd  LOW  PRICES 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale    Dealers  in    the  Books   of  All   Publishers 

33  E.  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

153, 155  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

WE  invite   the   attention   of    LIBRARIANS   to    our  extensive   and 
complete  stock  of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 


SEND  FOR     CA  TALOGSX 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications. 

THE  BOOK  BUYER,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors 
and  literary  affairs,  with  a  special  department  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  library  on  application. 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

The  WanAxaAker  Book  Stores  in  PhiUdelphU  and  New  York  do  a  combined  book  buiineM  almoiC  douWe 
that  of  any  other  concern  in  the  trade. 

Thia  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  purchases  of  remainders  of  editions  that  the  Wanamaker  ocsanira- 
tion  is  constantly  securing.  It  is  why  LIBRARIES  can  secure  through  the  Wanamaker  stores,  splendid 
editions  of  standard  and  recent  books  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  are  possible  elsewhere. 

AHY  BOOK  EXTANT  is  here  or  will  be  secured,  if  obtainable  anywhere.  Send  for  the  Wanamaker 
BOOK  CATALOGUE.    All  inquiries  given  careful  and  expert  attention. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  TOSK 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

ISSUE     CATALOGUES 
and  BARGAIN  SHEETS 


A  Prominent  Librarian  recently  said :  '•  Your 
catalogues  are  the  most  attractive  that  come  to  us. 
and.as  a  whole,  your  prices  are  the  most  reasonable." 


It  will  pay  you  to  take  a 
little  time  to 


-READ  THEM- 


If  you  do  not  receive  them,  drop  us  a  line. 


CATALOGING 


ESTHER  CRAWFORD 

A  dear  presentation  of  the  princi* 
»al  rules  (or  making  a  card  catalog. 
Ilustrated  by  sample  cards. 

Price  25  cents,  pottiMdcl 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

CHICAGO 
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BRETTON  WOODS 
VISIT  BAR  HARBOR 

THE  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  SUMMER  RESORT  IN  AMERICA 

Caroline  L.  Himebaugh^s 

Bar  imor  Book  $bop 

Is  ooe  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  Island 

134  MAIN  STREET  BAR  HARBOR,  ME. 

_, . 

Bargain  Cisti 

ISSUED  EVERY  LITTLE  WHILE 

STANDARD  SETS 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

TECHNICAL  WORKS 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  REMAINDERS 

Caroline  L.  Himebaugh 

Books  at  BargaiM  Prim 

97  READE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOOKS  ON  APPROVAL 

CHAROBS  PRBPAID 

ANYWHBRB  IN  AMERICA 
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The    Librarian's    Canons    of    Ethics* 

Charles  Knowles   Bolton,   Boston  Athenaeum 

A  recent  number  of  the  Green  Bag, 
a  magazine  for  lawyers,  contained  the 
32  canons  of  ethics  adopted  by  the 
American  Bar  association.  They  stand 
in  the  position  of  councilor  to  the 
younger  men  of  the  prpfession,  com- 
bining worldly  wisdom  with  unworldly 
ideals.  Throughout  the  list  there  is  a 
persistent  note  of  courtesy  and  kindli- 
ness, an  emphasis  upon  concord  as  bet- 
ter than  strife,  and  a  call  to  lawyers  to 
be  first  of  all  good  citizens.  American 
architects  have  certain  printed  rules  of 
conduct  and  the  medical  profession,  cer- 
tain traditions  which  add  to  the  lit- 
erature of  professional  ethics.  Some 
similar  canons  would,  I  think,  stimulate 
among  librarians  an  esprit  de  corps,  and 
I  here  venture  to  suggest  the  librari- 
an's canons  of  ethics,  drawing  my  in- 
spiration from  those  mentioned  above 
and  from  the  writings  of  leaders  in  the 
profession. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  so  little  of 
this  nature  in  our  library  publications. 
Indeed,  the  only  article  which  I  have 
seen  on  the  subject  is  a  bright  paper 
by  Miss  Walton  in  Public  Libraries 
for  April,  1905.  This,  however,  is  so 
general  in  its  suggestions  that  a  more 
concrete  statement  of  canons  seems  de- 
sirable. 

.  I  have  treated  first  of  the  librarian's 
relation  to  his  trustees.  Next  in  order 
comes  his  relation  to  his  staff,  and  their 


♦This  paper  was  discussed  by  a  company  of 
20  In  Boston,  librarians  and  others,  wlio  gave 
unqualified  approval  to  its  spirit  and  requested 
its   publication. 


duty  to  him.  And  then  follows  his  re- 
lation to  other  librarians.  Beyond  this 
lies  the  all-important  relation  of  a  li- 
brarian to  the  public. 

Taking  up   first   the  librarian's   rela- 
tion to  his  trustees  we  have: 


Responsibility 
In  the  organization  of  a  library  by  the 
trustees  much  of  their  authority  is  usually 
delegated  to  the  librarian.  He  should  not 
chafe  if  the  trustees  as  a  body  feel  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  exercise  the 
authority  vested  in  them  as  guardians  of 
the   public    interest. 

II 
Loyalty 
When  a  librarian  cannot  in  his  dealings 
with  the  pubhc  be  entirely  loyal  'to  a  policy 
which  is  clearly  upheld  by  his  trustees  he 
should  explain  his  position  to  the  board,  and 
in   an   extreme   case   offer   to    resign. 

Ill 
Sincerity 
To  delay  bringing  a  plan  before  the  trus- 
tees until  it  is  certain  to  obtain  adequate 
presentation  and  a  fair  hearing  may  be  con- 
sidered only  common  wisdom;  but  to  ab- 
stain from  urging  a  project  until  a  known 
opponent  happens  to  be  absent  is  unprofes- 
sional. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  of  our 
subjects,  the  librarian's  attitude  toward 
those  with  whom  he  labors  from  day 
to  day,  we  have  these  canons: 

IV 
Duty  to  the  staff 
A  librarian  is  bound,  as  opportunity  of- 
fers, to  advance  those  that  are  capable  to 
more  responsible  positions  in  his  own  li- 
brary or  elsewhere.  He  must  also  spend 
the  money  of  his  institution  with  due  pru- 
dence, and  get  a  full  return  for  it  in 
service.     Although    efficiency    of    the    staff    is 
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temporarily  reduced  by  frequent  transfer 
of  assistants  to  new  positions  or  to  other 
libraries,  in  the  end,  a  library  whose  work- 
ers are  seen  to  obtain  rapid  and  solid  ad- 
vancement profits  by  its  reputation  in  this 
respect. 

The  staffs  duty  to  the  librarian 
A  librarian  has  a  right  to  entire  loyalty 
from  his  staff,  although  .he  may  be  called 
upon  at  times  to  face  frank  comment  from 
them.  Such  criticism  should  never  go  be- 
yond the  library  doors;  nor  should  the  staff 
carry  complaints  over  the  librarians  head 
to    the   trustees,    except    in    extreme   cases. 

VI 
The  staff's  duty  to  the  library 

An  assistant  should  not  allow  personal 
antagonisms  within  the  library  to  injure 
efficiency;  nor  should  the  staff  "se  library 
hours  for  social  intercourse.  Enforced 
leisure  during  library  hours  should  be  used 
for  self  improvement  as  the  best  return  for 
compensation    received. 

A  librarian  owes  much  to  other  li- 
brarians and  to  the  professional  asso- 
ciations, which  are  created  for  mutual 
benefit.  We  are  not  free  lances  en- 
gaged in  warfare  with  our  fellow  work- 
ers.    In  these  relations  we  have:     . 

VII 
Expert  advice 
A  librarian  may  not  act  as  an  expert 
adviser  to  the  trustees  of  another  library, 
even  when  solicited,  without  the  request,  or 
at  least  without  the  full  knowledge,  of  the 
librarian  concerned,  and  not  then  unless 
he  is  persuaded  that  serious  and  probably 
irremediable  delinquencies  exist.  The  an- 
alogy is  to  be  found  in  the  physician,  who 
may  not  advise  a  patient  unless  the  at- 
tending physician  requests  it,  or  until  the 
attending    physician    has    been    dismissed. 

VIII 
Private  advice 
A  librarian  should  feel  free  to  claim 
counsel  from  others  in  the  same  calling, 
and  should  be  willing  to  give  such  counsel 
when  requested,  without  publicity  or  ex- 
pense. 

IX 

Rivalry 
Statistics  should  not  be  used  to  show 
superiority  of  a  library  over  neighboring 
libraries,  by  making  a  comparison  in  figures 
which  a  librarian  would  think  too  discour- 
teous  to   put   into   words.     If  there   is   to   be 


printed     criticism     it     should     always     bear 
clearly    the    librarian-author's    name. 

X 

Engaging    an    assistant 
A    librarian    may    not    negotiate    for    the 
services    of   an    assistant    in    another    library 
until    he   has   made    his    intention    known   to 
the    assistant's    superior   officer. 

Still  another  canon  may  be  added  to 
our   list: 

XI 
Predecessors 
A    librarian   who    makes   a   habit    of    com- 
menting   unfavorably    on    the    work    of    his 
predecessors  in  office  invites  criticism  of  his 
good  taste. 

A    librarian's   obligation   to  the   pub- 
lic exists  in  many   forms: 

XII ' 
A  librarian's  province 
The  librarian  is  endeafvoring  to  be  a 
force  in  the  community,  and  contact  with 
people  even  more  than  with  books  engen- 
ders force.  We  must  not  confuse  the  duties 
of  librarian  and  assistant ;  the  one  is  al- 
ways associated  with  people,  although  in  a 
small  library  he  (or  she)  may  do  all  the 
work;  the  assistant  may  or  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  meet  the  public,  but  gen- 
erally has  specific  duties  to  which  specific 
hours  must  be  given. 

XIII 
Bearing  in   public 
A  librarian  as   a  person   of  influence,  and 
seeking    the    respect    of    all    his    fellow    citi- 
zens,  cannot   carelessly   choose    his   company, 
nor  indulge  in  habits  and  tastes  that  offend 
the    social    or    moral    sense.     These    sclf-lim- 
.  itations  are  in  the  nature  of  hostages  which 
he    gives    for    the    general    good.     He    must 
not  limit   his  advisers   to   one   circle,    for   he 
needs     a     wide     horizon,    ready    sympathies, 
and    the   good   will   of   all   classes. 

XIV 
Use  of  his  name 
A  librarian  should  be  chary  of  lending 
his  name  to  a  public  controversy  to  add 
weight  to  the  contention  of  a  local  faction, 
or  to  commercial  enterprises,  even  those 
that  have  an  educational  or  philanthropic 
motive.  Having  a  financial  interest  in  any 
material  device,  invention  or  book  pro- 
posed for  purchase  in  his  library,  the  li- 
brarian should  inform  his  trustees  of  this 
interest. 

Beyond  this  there  is  a  limitless  field 
for  our  canons  of  ethics  to  cover.     We 
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cannot  hope  to  mention  all  the  ways 
in  which  librarians  may  be  stimulated 
to  high  ideals.  In  his  personal  rela- 
tion to  books  we  may  say: 

XV 

Specializing 
The  librarian  should  not  permit  special- 
ized book-collecting  or  book-reading  to  nar- 
row his  field  of  interest,  nor  to  bias  his 
judgment  in  purchasing  books.  The  number 
of  points  of  contact  with  knowledge  and 
with  his  public  determines  to  some  extent 
the    librarian's   usefulness. 

In  his  relation  to  agents: 

XVI 
Shrewdness 
Abandoning  a  reliable  agent  to  obtain 
slightly  better  terms  is  usually  of  but  tem- 
porary advantage;  deprives  the  librarian  of 
a  trusted  adviser  and  discourages  a  high 
standard  in  business.  Nor  should  he  jeop- 
ardize his  independence  by  accepting  special 
favors  from  business  firms.  The  repudia- 
tion of  orders  and  the  return  of  books  worn 
by  reading  injure  the  librarian's  reputa- 
tion   for   honorable   dealing. 

And,    finally : 

XVII 

Professional   spirit 

A  high  professional  spirit  calls  for  sound 
training,  clear  ethical  standards,  and  sus- 
tained enthusiasm  for  the  fellowship  of  li- 
brarians. 


"Let  me*  go  where'er   I   will, 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still; 
It  sounds  from  all  things  old. 

It  sounds  from  all  things  young, 
From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul. 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  rose. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 
Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard; 
But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 
'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 
*     Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers. 
Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 

Nor. in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, 
But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings." 

— Emerson. 


Club   Women  and   Programs 

Kate    Loulte    Roberts,    Public   library,    Newark, 
N.  J. 

These  suggestions  on  club  programs 
are  written  with  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing an  expression  from  others  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  same  work  and 
who  have  found  better  methods  for  get- 
ting better  results. 

The  writer  confesses  to  having  no 
academic  way  of  working  and  what- 
ever success  has  come  is  in  consequence 
of  a  wide  knowledge  of  club  women 
and  organizations  and  a  keen  interest 
in  peeping  into  new  things.  There  is 
a  special  fascination  in  planning  a 
course  of  action  for  someone  else  to 
follow.  There  is  the  enthusiasm  that 
comes  in  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  ex- 
ploration and  one  has  the  excitement  of 
flitting  from  this  to  that  phase  of  the 
subject,  then — just  where  hard  work  be- 
gins the  program  maker  gives  it  over 
to  the  club  woman. 

The  Newark,  N.  J.,  public  library 
has  been  active  in  the  club  work  of 
that  city  and  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  in  the  New  Jersey  federation 
of  >vomen*s  clubs  and  also  in  the  Na- 
tional federation.  From  all  over  the 
country — North,  East,  South  and  West 
— requests  for  programs  have  been  an- 
swered and  book  lists  and  other  helps 
in  club  work  have  been  prepared.  This 
has  come  to  be  an  interesting  and  al- 
most an  absorbing  privilege.  Interest- 
ing, because  the  reference  librarian 
touches  and  skims  over  instructive  ma- 
terial, which  does  not  contribute  to 
her  profundity,  of  course,  but  which 
generally  opens  her  eyes  wider,  broad- 
ens her  views  and  gives  her  more  areas 
of  sympathy  with  other  people's  cul- 
ture and  their  ologies  and  isms.  Club 
work  is  now  so  much  a  feature  of  our 
reference  department  activities  that  it 
absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  one 
assistant. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  do  this  work,  be- 
cause through  it  the  library  reaches 
great  numbers  of  students — women, 
girls   and   boys.     It  has  advertised   the 
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value  of  the  public  library  in  places 
where  few  other  means  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Well-to-do  women  of  culture, 
whose  good  private  libraries  usually 
form  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  the 
public  libraries  by  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, have  grown  into  the  library  habit 
through  sheer  admiration  of  its  privi- 
leges in  this  department. 

The  system  of  "inter  library  loans" 
to  club  women  has  enabled  us  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  neighboring 
small  libraries,  since  we  can  refer  their 
patrons  back  to  those  libraries  with 
offers  of  loans  of  books  and  thus  give 
the  small  institutions  a  value  they 
never  before  were  able  to  assume.  The 
club  women  have  used  the  library  so 
actively  and  have  grown  so  thoroughly 
appreciative  that  any  appeal  to  them  in 
aid  of  library  affairs  meets  with  quick 
sympathy. 

It  is  for  some  such  reasons  as  above, 
as  well  as  because  we  are  bound  to 
show  to  the  people  their  own  property 
in  its  most  attractive  form,  that  we 
may  have  been  stimulated  to  do  our 
best  in  club  work  and  program  making. 
It  comes  back  almost  invariably  in  a 
kindly  and  generally  an  enthusiastic  at- 
titude about  the  library's  place  in  the 
community. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tabulate  the  steps 
necessary  in  getting  through  the  work 
of  program  making,  for  one's  success 
with  a  program  is  largely  experimental, 
and  is  often  dependent  on  the  mood 
at  the  time.  Perhaps  every  reference 
librarian  realizes  that  there  are  days 
when  the  faculties  do  not  rise  to  the 
same  illuminated  state  as  at  those  other 
times  when  the  recollecting  powers  are 
keenly  alive  and  when  appropriate  top- 
ics or  books  almost  insensibly  roll  off 
the  records  of  the  memory.  Then, 
again,  the  women  who  come  are  them- 
selves an  agency  in  either  brightening 
or  dulling  one's  mental  processes.  A 
little  chat  with  one  woman  may  mean 
a  "touch  and  go"  of  congenial  impulses 
that  results  in  what  we  confide  (in  a 
whisper)     to     each     other,     is     brilliant 


work.  After  planning  a  program,  the 
club  committee  and  the  librarian  often 
part  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  which 
subsides,  however,  as  the  season's  work 
gets  hotly  in  earnest  and  the  weak 
points  obtrude  themselves,  or  members 
of  the  club  flatly  refuse  to  study  some 
of  the  topics  which  seemed  most  im- 
posing to  the  makers  of  the  program. 
Sometimes  one's  heart  sinks  at  the  sub- 
ject which  a  club  insists  upon  studying 
or  at  the  flatly  dull  way  it  plans  to  take 
up  a  live  topic.  A  dead  season's  work 
looms  up  ahead  in  spite  of  the  life, 
one  egotistically  thinks,  could  be  put 
into  it  if  the  women  would  but  see  the 
librarian's  point  of  view. 

The  idea  at  the  start  then  is  to  in- 
duce the  women  to  take  a  subject  of 
present-day  interest,  or,  if  it  be  a  purely 
cultural  or  literary  one,  such  as  Greek 
art,  French  renaissance,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, then  to  insist  that  the  treatment 
shall  make  that  subject  a  live  thing, 
related  not  only  to  the  past,  but  to  the 
present  as  we,ll,  so  that  anything  worth 
studying  shall  be  found  a  part  of  pres- 
ent-day culture.  For  instance,  if  Italy 
is  the  topic  it  may  be  isolated  by  the 
study  of  a  series  of  unrelated  things; 
buildings,  eminent  people,  castles,  ruins, 
arches,  a  monarch,  a  poet,  etc.,  or  it 
can  be  made  a  living  whole  through 
a  study  of  its  people;  who  and  what 
they  are;  their  origin  and  the  climatic, 
geographical  influences  in  their  devel- 
opment; the  use  they  made  of  their 
position ;  their  social  and  historical 
epochs,  as  illustrated  in  the  careers  of 
great  men  and  movements,  art  and 
literature,  all  of  which  stand  as  sign- 
posts of  the  race's  evolution.  After- 
ward comes  a  study  of  what  the  people 
stand  for  today  in  the  human  race,  or, 
that  nation's  contribution  to  the  human- 
ities, which  puts  the  student  in  touch 
with  the  people  as  part  of  herself. 
Then  naturally  one  may  stop  with  the 
Italian  immigration  and  a  discussion  of 
whether  the  flooding  of  our  country  by 
that   race  may  bring  us  good   or  ill. 

There   is   hardly   a   topic   which   may 
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not  be  studied  in  this  way.  Archi- 
tecture, for  instance,  we  may  take  up 
in  any  order  we  please,  but  it  should 
evolve  into  a  study  of  the  architecture 
near  at  home.  If  it  has  not  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  about  us  and 
to  finer  civic  taste,  it  has  failed  in  its 
cultural  value.  It  is  the  same  in  art. 
The  clubs  are  studying  great  masters 
and  art  periods  and  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  learn  to  distinguish  art 
values  in  the  common  things  of  daily 
life  and  to  develop  ordinary  good 
taste.  Thus  a  period  in  art,  literature, 
history,  may  be  made  to  show  its  de- 
velopment from  the  past  (what  led  to 
it)  and  its  influence  today  (what  we 
inherit   from   it). 

One  important  rule  is  to  find  out, 
through  a  personal  interview  or  letter, 
whether  the  study  is  to  be  superficial, 
popular,  thorough,  earnest  or  merely  a 
diversion.  In  fact,  what  kind  of  people 
want  it  and  what  they  will  do  with  it. 
Whether  they  wish  to  treat  it  as  a 
pastime,  social  entertainment,  or  real 
study.  Then,  as  I  said  above,  get  it 
to   belong   somewhere. 

If  the  members  of  the  program  com- 
mittee refuse  to  look  at  it  in  this  light, 
make  out  what  seems  to  be  the  logi- 
cal   order    of   their   ideas. 

If  a  chronological  order  is  insisted 
upon,  try  to  make  the  periods  logical. 
This  generally  means  the  study  of  a 
goodly  number  of  books  to  settle  one's 
own   judgment. 

I  have  watched  the  club  work  for 
many  years  and  have  seen  that  as  a 
rule  the  little  circles  formed  for  self- 
culture  develop  into  bodies  of  women 
ready  to  take  up  active  pressing  inter- 
ests of  public  importance  to  the  home. 
Almost  all  the  clubs  in  the  large  cities 
have  departments  or  committees  for 
current  topics,  education  and  civic  im- 
provement, and  the  character  of  the 
programs  of  the  leading  clubs  in  the 
country  has  decidedly  changed.  Broad 
topics  of  human  interest  are  now  gen- 
erally   discussed.      But    the    clubs    are 


making  great  efforts  to  cover  too  much 
ground  at  once. 

The  program  maker  must  try  to  con- 
centrate on  the  important  things  and 
struggle  against  spreading  everything 
too  thin.  Get  a  number  of  women 
working  on  the  few  things  rather  than 
a  few  women  taking  up  a  number  of 
unrelated  things.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  club  was  studying  Switzerland 
and  the  subject  for  the  day  was  the 
Lakes.  There  were  a  number  of  topics 
called  "sidelights,''  only  a  few  moments 
being  given  to  each;  the  romances  of 
the  lakes;  the  tragedies;  folk-lore; 
celebrated  men  of  the  region;  notable 
resorts  and  a  number  of  other  sketches. 
It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  group  *  things 
in  this  way  for  a  popular  club  pro- 
gram. If  the  program  is  to  be  sug- 
gested and  planned  by  the  library,  the 
worker  must  have  ready  a  list  of  top- 
ics of  the  day  which  will  interest 
women  particularly  and  try  to  get  out 
of  the  old  rut  of  presentation  of  the 
same.  Introduce  new  wording  of  old 
ideas,  new  ideas  on  old  subjects  prob- 
ably, and,  above  all,  a  sequence  of 
ideas  that  will  result  in  bringing  the 
student  to  a  definite  point  whether  she 
is  conscious  of  it  or  not. 

Aim  at  popularity  and  brightness 
for  the  superficial  program,  but  make 
the  women  at  least  see  things  in  a 
broad  spirit  through  the  relating  of 
the  topics.  For  instance,  if  the  topic 
is  the  drama  or  the  novel,  make  them 
touch  the  social  force  behind  it  so  as 
to  realize  that  the  one  relates  to  the 
other  (''Society  and  the  Drama"  for 
instance). 

Sometimes  tell  a  club  woman  out- 
right what  you  want  to  do  and  she 
will  join  you  in  trying  to  suggest  the 
same  to  the  club.  At  other  times  the 
atmosphere  will  be  felt  and  you  will 
say  nothing  but  work  at  it  quietly 
along   with   her  own    ideas. 

As  helps  in  getting  suggestions  for 
topics  I  would  recommend  chapters  in 
books  on  the  subject,  where  hints  will 
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often  be  found  from  the  way  the 
author  himself  handles  that  chapter. 
Titles  of  books  given  in  long  book  lists 
often  supply  an  idea  as  to  how  a  sub- 
ject could  be  treated,  or  will  give  vari- 
ations of  the  subject.  Poole's  index 
will  often  have  lists  of  articles  under 
the  desired  heading  which  will  give 
fine  thoughts  for  working  up  the  topic. 
The  encyclopaedias  often  suggest  a 
logical  sequence  of  topics.  Book  lists 
of  course  are  easy  to  get. 

After  all  it  is  very  much  of  a  per- 
sonal matter.  The  sifting  of  many 
books  on  a  subject  for  the  best  out- 
line of  the  work  is  a  labor  of  love  if 
the  subject  interest  the  program  maker. 
However,  it  is  the  women  for  whom 
the  program  is  made  that  must  be 
considered,  and  the  program  maker 
ought  to  have  an  elastic  mind  and  be 
able  to  take  an  interest  in  many  things 
because  the  work  calls  for  such  many- 
sided  views  of  many  different  affairs 
and  movements.  Topics  are  suggested 
by  the  University  extension,  the  Al- 
bany extension  and  other  lecture 
courses,  and  there  is  often  much  to  be 
gained  through  a  study  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  subjects  taken  by  the 
makers  of  the  syllabi.  Robertson's 
"Courses  of  study*'  and  Sonnenshein's 
"Best  books,"  with  their  annotations, 
give  a  critic's  point  of  view  on  a  topic 
and  often  clarify  a  program  maker's 
own  plan  of  work  by  suggesting  the 
books  to  look  into  on  a  given  topic. 
Leypoldt  &  lies,  "Books  for  girls  and 
women  and  their  clubs"  can  be  used 
with  profit. 

The  vertical  file  kept  in  the  refer- 
ence room  is  a  depository  for  good 
working  material  on  almost  all  topics. 
Into  these  folders  are  slipped  news- 
paper clippings  and  book  lists  and  out- 
lines of  programs  already  made.  These 
are   often   gratefully   called   into    use. 

A  practical  step  is  a  consultation  of 
the  shelf  where  the  books  on  the  topic 
are  kept,  so  that  one  may  look  through 
the  chapter  headings  and  notice  the 
writer's    analysis    of    his    subject.      One 


may  thus  see  how  diflferent  authorities 
present  the  same  topic  in  different 
lights.  All  sorts  of  combinations  may 
then  be  made  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
program  committee,  omitting  and  add- 
ing at  will.  This  is  a  gi^eat  assistance, 
too,  in  the  correct  phrasing  of  one's 
expression  of  a  subject. 

In  making  out  a  program  of  a  bio- 
graphical nature  the  idea  should  be  to 
throw  the  weight  toward  a  study  of 
the  man's  work  itself.-  There  is  too 
great  a  tendency  to  spend  time  on 
studying  about  a  man  who  has  done 
something  and  not.  enough  on  the  thing 
he  has  done.  Long  before  we  read 
books  about  what  a  man  has  written 
we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  what  he 
has  written.  A  discussion  as  to  who 
wrote  Shakespeare's  works  is  eminently 
foolish  when  the  discussers  are  un- 
familiar with  those  works.  Until  that 
is  done  one  may  rest  with  satisfaction 
in  the  settlement  of  the  question  given 
by  one  expert,  "I  don't  believe  Shake- 
speare himself  wrote  them,  but  I  think 
it  was  another  man  of  the  same  name." 


"A  man  only  begins  to  be  a  man  when 
he  ceases  to  whine  and  revile,  and  com- 
mences to  search  for  the  hidden  justice 
which  regulates  his  life.  And  as  he 
adapts  his  mind  to  that  regulating  factor, 
he  ceases  to  accuse  others  as  the  cause 
of  his  condition,  and  builds  himself  up 
in  strong  and  noble  thoughts;  ceases  to 
complain  against  circumstances,  but  be- 
gins to  use  them  as  aids  to  his  more 
rapid  progress,  and  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering the  hidden  possibilities  within 
himself." 

"Just  as  a  gardener  cultivates  his  plot, 
keeping  it  free  from  weeds,  and  grow- 
ing the  flowers  and  fruits  which  he  re- 
quires, so  may  a  man  tend  the  garden 
of  his  mind,  weeding  out  all  the  wrong 
and  useless  thoughts,  and  cultivating 
toward  perfection  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  right  and  useful  thoughts.  Pursuing 
this  process,  a  man  sooner  or  later  dis- 
covers that  he  is  the  master  gardener  of 
his  soul,  the  director  of  his  life." — James 
Allen. 
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Municipal  Civil  Service  in  Libraries*^ 

Judson    T.    Jennings,    librarian.    Public    library, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  what  is 
known  as  the  spoils  system  was  intro- 
duced into  the  government  departments 
at  Washington.  Under  that  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  appointments  to  posi- 
tions in  the  government  service  were 
given  to  those  persons  having  the 
strongest  political  influence  and  with 
little  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the 
work.  At  every  change  of  administra- 
tion thousands  of  employes  were  re- 
moved to  make  place  for  inexperienced 
workers  from  the  incoming  party.  The 
•evils  of  such  a  method  soon  became 
evident  and  resulted  in  efforts  to  check 
it.  In  1871  a  clause  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  authorized  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  commission  ta  pre- 
scribe rules  for  admission  to  the  civil 
service.  Under  this  authority  Presi- 
dent Grant  named  the  first  civil  service 
commission,  but  this  first  movement  was 
entirely  suspended  in  1875.  Two  years 
later,  in  1877,  ^he  Civil  Service  Reform 
league  was  organized.  The  real  be- 
ginning was  made  in  1883,  when  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  for  the  remedy  of 
the  abuse  known  as  the  spoils  system. 
This  act  empowered  the  president  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  by  execu- 
tive order  what  classes  of  the  public 
service  should  come  under  the  civil 
service  law.  The  national  civil  service 
covered  at  first  only  14,000  positions, 
but  its  scope  has  been  extended  from 
time  to  time,  with  slight  revisions  of 
the  law,  so  that  it  now  includes  over 
300,000  employes.  The  inauguration  of 
the  system  at  Washington  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  its  adoption  in  many  of  the 
states  and  several  cities,  and  the  move- 
ment is  still  spreading. 

.Idz'atttagcs 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  civil 
service  may  be  stated  briefly  under  five 
heads : 


•A  brief  prepared  In  behalf  of  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  public  libmry  from  the  civil  servire  system 
in   Seattle.     The  bill    was   Anally  passtnl. 


i)  It  is  supposed  to  prevent  appoint- 
ments  through   political   influence. 

2)  Theoretically  it  selects  for  each 
position  the  best  qualified  candidate. 

3)  It  promotes  continuity  of  service 
by  protecting  employes  from  removal 
when  the  administration  changes,  or 
for  insufficient  reasons. 

4)  The  opportunity  for  appointment 
is  open  to  every  citizen. 

5)  It  is  supposed  to  save  the  time 
of  the  appointing  officer. 

Later  on  in  this  outline,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  workings  of  the 
system,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  many  of  these  so-called  advan- 
tages are  theoretical  and  that  some  of 
them  are  really  disadvantages. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
operation  of  the  civil  service  law  has 
resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the 
service  in  the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere,  for  such  positions 
as  could  be  fairly  well  filled  by  com- 
petitive examination  and  where  the 
only  alternative  was  the  spoils  system. 
Where  the  appointing  officer  is  likely 
to  be  a  politician  filling  office,  or  per- 
haps disgracing  it,  for  a  stated  term 
of  years,  and  subject  to  pressure  from 
other  politicians  higher  up,  civil  serv- 
ice is  necessary.  We  resort  to  a  me- 
chanical scheme,  because  the  official 
who  should  select  th^  assistants  is  in- 
competent or  powerless.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  person  making  the  ap- 
pointments holds  office  during  good 
behavior  or  while  efficient,  and  is  un- 
der the  control  and  direction  of  a  slowly 
changing,  non-partisan  board  of  com- 
missioners, and  is.  furthermore,  spend- 
ing his  life  in  that  particular  kind  of 
work  so  that  his  own  success  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  real  success  of  the  work  un- 
der his  charge,  then.  I  say,  civil  serv- 
ice is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  a 
serious   handicap. 

That  the  actual  workings  of  civil 
service  are  ideal,  even  its  stanchest 
supporters  do  not  claim.  It  is  merely 
an  improvement  on  the  spoils  system. 
I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
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public  offices  will  be  filled  by  competent 
men  and  when  public  business  will  be 
as  well  administered  as  private  enter- 
prise. When  that  time  comes,  such 
artificial  and  mechanical  methods  as 
civil  service  for  the  selection  of  assist- 
ants will  be  discarded. 

Its  limitations  are  shown  and  ad- 
mitted in  various  ways,  as  by  remov- 
ing from  the  competitive  list  certain 
positions  requiring  technical  or  special 
training,  as  well  as  positions  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  and  those  in  which 
personality  is  an  important  qualification. 
Such  educational  institutions  as  schools 
and  libraries  are  exempted  in  most  of 
the  civil  service  systems  or  codes.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
while  civil  service  is  in  force  in  most 
of  the  departments  at  Washington,  it 
ig  not  applied  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Librarian  of  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  select  and  employ  the 
best  available  assistants  without  regard 
to  place  of  residence  and  without  ex- 
amination. The  question  of  placing  the 
Library  of  Congress  under  national 
civil  service  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  a  congressional  committee  in 
1897,  when  that  library  was  thoroughly 
reorganized  and  placed  in  its  new  build- 
ing. (Senate  Reports,  54th  Conp.,  2d 
Sess.,  1896-1897,  V.  3.) 

Several  prominent  librarians  "  wtre 
called  to  testify  before  this  committee. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  leave  the 
power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of 
the  librarian  without  civil  service  re- 
strictions. The  wisdom  of  that  decision 
has  since  been  amply  justified.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  today  a*  better- 
managed  library  or  a  more  efficient 
staff. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  evidence 
given  at  this  investigation  are  worth 
quoting,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  some  of  the  librarians  were  refer- 
ring to  library,  or  internal,  civil  service, 
while  others  meant  municipal  and  na- 
tional, or  external,  civil  service.  Even 
the  report  of  the  Civil  service  com- 
mission   (14th    annual    report)    in    dis- 


cussing this  testimony  fails  to  make  this 
distinction : 

Mr  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  tes- 
tified: "I  think  that  the  librarian  who  is 
responsible  for  the  results  in  so  great  and 
useful  an  institution  should  have  the  selec- 
tion of  the  means  of  accomplishing  those 
results  by  the  aid  that  is  to  be  given  him ; 
and  that  relates  not  only  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  service  of  the  books  and  infor- 
mation to  be  given,  but  to  the  catalog  de- 
partment, which  is  of  cardinal  importance. 
That  is  to  say,  such  special  service  demands 
an  expert  knowledge,  wide  experience  and 
judgment,  and  any  mistake  that  might  be 
made  would  be  serious  in  that  department 
and  in  others." 

Melvil  Dewey,  State  librarian  of  New 
York :  "The  head  of  the  library  should  have 
power  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any- 
one found  incompetent  for  his  place  and  of 
the  people  who  become  mere  machines  and 
do  their  work  perfunctorily,  only  to  get 
out   as   soon   as   their  hours   are   over." 

Representative  Quigg  asked  iMr  Putnam, 
then  librarian  at  Boston:  "Should  you  be 
willing  to  have  the  selection  of  your  em- 
ployes so  far  taken  out  of  your  hands  that 
you  were  compelled  to  choose  from  a  list 
of  two  or  three  alleged-to-be-qualified  per- 
sons, which  list  was  submitted  to  you  by 
a  board  of  examiners  over  which  you  had 
no   authority?" 

Mr  Putnam:  "I  should  be  willing  only 
in  place  of  worse  evils,  if  I  saw  those  to 
exist;  I  mean  greater  embarrassments.  .  .  . 
It  is  much  easier  to  test  technical  li- 
brary training,  library  science,  than  it  is  to 
test  persons  of  administrative  ability.  .  . 
I  should  say  that  if  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  free  from  political  vion- 
trol  in  the  selection  of  his  men,  if  he  will 
not  have  to  recommend  persons  who  are 
forced  upon  him,  then  it  is  safe  to  leave 
it  to  him.  ...  I  believe  that  librarians,  in 
general,  if  they  have  the  responsibility 
vested  in  them,  will  not  misuse  their  au- 
thority. .  . 

"I  believe  so  much  in  the  centering  of 
responsibility  and  I  deem  it  of  so  much 
advantage  that  the  men  who  are  finally 
responsible  should  choose  their  subordinates, 
that  I  would  not  altogether  favor  a  civil 
service  in  the  selection  of  employes  in  the 
congressional    library." 

Mr  Fletcher,  librarian  of  Amherst  college, 
testified :  "I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
a  system  by  which  any  libra r>'  is  brought 
under  any  sort  of  supervision  from  outside 
parties." 

Mr  Harris,  commissioner  of  education, 
testified  in  favor  of  "efficient  clerks,  such 
as   library   schools   furnish,   because   they    can 
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do  more  work  in   a  day  each   than   six   un- 
skilled  persons   can   do." 

Mr  Putnam  was  afterward  appointed 
Librarian  of  Congress  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  put  his  theories  into  prac- 
tice. After  nine  years*  experience,  he 
wrote  in  answer  to  our  questions : 

"During  the  past  nine  years  political  in- 
fluence has  not  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
appointments  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
although  this  was  not  protected  by  the  civil 
service  system.  That  it  has  not  done  so 
is  due  in  part  to  patient  representation  and 
consistent  action  by  the  librarian,  but  also 
to  the  fundamental  desire  of  Congress  as 
a  whole  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  serv- 
ice. .  . 

"Applicants  quite  commonly  write  to  sen- 
ators or  representatives  asking  their  influ- 
ence or  recommendations,  and  communica- 
tions are  frequently  received  from  senators 
and  representatives.  They  are  treated  as 
introductions,  but  see  paragraph  in  red  at 
the   head   of  the  application   form." 

The  paragraph  which  is  printed  in 
red  ink  at  the  head  of  the  form  reads 
as  follows: 

"In  view  of  these  requirements,  any 
recommendations  or  'endorsements'  of  a  po- 
litical nature  are  not  merely  unnecessary 
but  a  disadvantage  to  the  applicant  as  sug- 
gesting considerations  in  the  appointment  not 
recognized   by   law." 

He  also  adds: 

"The  decision  of  the  librarian  in  dis- 
missal, as   in   appointment,   is  final." 

.;^The    St    Louis    Public   library   board 
wrote  us : 

"An  independent,  non-partisan  board  sup- 
ported by  a  separate  tax  is  better  than  civil 
service    commission. 

"Our  practice  is  to  appoint  a  librarian 
who  has  charge  of  the  library  and  who  is 
held  to  account  for  the  results.  He  selects 
all  his  assistants,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board.  The  civil  service  principle 
prevails.  .  .The  library  has  been  entirely  free 
from  partisan  political  influence  from  its 
first  organization.  Neither  party  has  ever 
attempted   to   acquire   control   of   it." 

Senator  Lodge,  who  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  civil  service,  in  discussing 
the  question  on  the  floor  of  the  senate, 
made  the   following  admission: 

(Cong.    Rec,    55th    Cong.,    2d    Sess.,    v.    31, 
pp.   159-163. 
"Nor  do  I  undertake  to  defend  the  merit 


system  as  an  ideal  or  as  an  absolutely  per- 
fect system.  Very  few  things  of  human 
manufacture,  I  think,  are  perfect.  Certainly 
the  reform  system  of  the  civil  service  is 
not.  .  . 

"The  real  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
present  system.  .  .  is  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  patronage  system.  .  .  If  the 
head  of  a  bureau  or  department  could  select 
his  own  subordinates,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  need  of  competitive  examinations,  or  of 
any  artificial  system  to  select  them  for  him. 
...  If  the  man  responsible  for  the  work  of 
the  bureau  or  department  selected  his  own 
subordinates,  he  woitld  certainly  select  good 
ones,  for  his  own  credit  and  reputation 
would  be  bound  up  in  the  success  of  his 
administration.  But  when  they  are  forced 
upon  him  from  outside,  then  we  have.  .  . 
the  injurious  condition  of  one  set  of  persons 
selecting  subordinates  and  another  being 
responsible   for   their   work." 

C.  D.  Willard,  writing  on  "Civil 
Service  in  American  Cities"  (Outlook 
76:939),  says: 

"The  drawbacks  of  the  civil  service  re- 
form methods  are  those  that  arise  inevitably 
out  of  the  effort  to  apply  any  general  sys- 
tem— necessarily  more  or  less  rigid — to  so 
large  and  complicated  a  proposition  as  that 
of  securing  hundreds  or  thousands  of  help- 
ers in  a  great  variety  of  lines  of  work. 
The  commission  and  their  examining  force, 
unfortunately,  are  not  inspired,  and  they 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  Excellent  men 
fail  to  pass  the  examination  and  those  of 
mediocre  ability  manage  to  pull  through. 
Heaijs  of  departments  are  occasionally  cursed 
with  men  who  are  too  good  to  throw  out 
^pd  *^ot  good  enough  to  keep.  Worse  than 
all  e'se,  the  commissioners  themselves  are 
now  and  then  accused  of  'playing  politics,' 
and  in  some  cases  the  accusation  has  been 
true." 

An  editorial  in  the  Canadian  Mag- 
azine (v.  26:607),  referring  to  Wiscon- 
sin's state  civil  service  laws,  says: 

"There  are  necessarily  certain  persons  ex- 
empt from  the  control  of  the  commission. 
These  comprise  chiefly  those  elected  by  the 
people,  all  professors,  teachers  and  librarians, 
and  heads  of  reformatory,  charitable  and 
penal  institutions." 

The  librarian  of  Indianapolis  wrote : 

"The  law  of  Indiana  governing  libraries 
of  cities  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants 
says:  'The  librarian  shall  have  the  solo 
power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assist- 
ants in  the  library.'  This  is  later  qualified 
by   providing   that   if   written   charges   of   in- 
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competency  be  preferred  against  any  em- 
ploye, a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors   shall   discharge   the   accused." 

Purd  B.  Wright,  librarian  at  St 
Joseph,  Mo.,  writes  in  the  discussion  on 
civil    service    in    the    Library    Journal 

(31705): 

"As  most  library  boards  arc  constituted, 
little  can  be  said  for  the  intervention  of 
another  body  in  library  management.  Li- 
brary trustees  serve  without  compensation 
and  are  usually  recognized  as  among  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  community. 
They  arc  interested  in  the  library  and  its 
work,  and  proud  of  its  success.  They  stand 
for  good  service,  and,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  install  a  civil  service  so  much  the  su- 
perior of  anything  a  disinterested  board 
will  devise,  so  far  as  the  library  is  con- 
cerned, as  to  permit  of  no  comparison.  . 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  making 
it  [the  board]  secondary  to  any  authority, 
other  than  the  broad  ones  of  limitation  and 
review   of   expenditures." 

iTo  he  coniiniied.1 


Public    Libraries    and    a    State    Civil 
Service   Law 

At  the  request  of  the  Civil  service 
commission  of  the  state  the  Free  pub- 
lic library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  sent  the 
following  question  to  27  of  the  promi- 
nent libraries  in  this  country. 

Is  it  practicable  to  hold  competitive  civil 
service  examinations  for  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  public  libraries,  and  subject  all 
such  appointees  thereto,  without  impairment 
of   the   efficiency   of   the  library   service? 

Twenty-five  libraries  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative,  many  en- 
forcing the  negative  with  reasons.  Only 
two  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
then  only  with  qualifications.  Appended 
is  a  list  of  the  libraries : 

Atlanta,    Ga.  New     Haven,     Conn. 

Baltimore,     Md.  New    York    Public. 

Binghamton,     N.     Y.  Paterson,    N.    J. 

Boston,     Mass.  Peoria,     111. 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y.  Queensboro   Public. 

Cincinnati,     Ohio.  St  Joseph,  tMo. 

Cleveland,     Ohio.  Scranton,     Pa. 

Detroit.     Mich.  Seattle,    Wash. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Somerville.     Mass. 

Jersey    City,    N.   J.  Toledo,     Ohio. 

Kansas     City     Public.  Wilmington,    Del.,    In- 
Louisville,     Ky.  stitute. 

Minneapolis,    Minn.  Worcester    Public. 


Some  Magazine  Eklitors 

Malcolm  Q.  Wyer,  librarian,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City 

The  editors  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  our  American  general  period- 
icals are  here  given.  It  often  is  of  in- 
terest to  know  who  edits  some  magazine, 
or  who  the  editor  was  at  a  certain  time 
or  period;  and  many  times  such  infor- 
mation is  difficult  to  find  on  short  no- 
tice. The  present  list  is  complete  for 
only  a  few  of  the  magazines,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  accurate  in  all  cases.  Cita- 
tion is  given,  whenever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, to  magazine  articles  that  have 
sketches  or  portraits  of  the  editors: 
American   Magazine,  1906 

1906-  Phillips,  John   S. 

Associate    editor. 
1906-  Steffens,    J.    Lincoln     (Critic    44: 

400,    407). 
1906-  Tarbell,    Ida    M.     (McQure     19: 

588). 

Arena,  1889 
1889-96       Flower,    B.    O.    (Portrait,    Arena 

24:449).  ^ 

1897-98  Ridpath,  J.  C.  (Portrait,  Chau- 
tauquan  32:12;  Portrait.  In- 
dependent  52:2795). 

1898-99        Tyner,    Paul. 

1899- 1900    McLean,  J.  E. 

1900-  Fanning,   N.  O. 

1900-  Flower,  B.   O. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  1857 

(See  Atlantic  Monthly  80:571   and  100:577.) 

1857-61        Lowell,    J.    R. 

1861-71        Fields,   James   T. 

1871-80       Howells,  W.   D. 

1880-90        Aldrich,   T.   B. 

1890-99        Scudder,    Horace   E. 

1899-  Perry,   Bliss. 

Bookman,    1895 
Peck,    Harry    T.    (Bookman    18: 

179,    19:452). 
Colby,       Frank      M.       (Bookman 

(15:127). 
Assistant    editor. 

Mac  Arthur,     James     (Critic,     36: 
112;   Reader  .4:456). 

Maurice,  Arthur  B.    (Current  Lit- 
erature   28:142;    Critic    44:322). 

Century   Magazine,   1881 

1881-  Holland,    Dr     J.    G.     (Critic     i: 

292;       Century       1:161;       Book 

Buyer     22:188). 
1881-  Gilder,  R.   W.    (Bookman   12:358; 

Book  News  8:208). 

Associate    editor. 
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1881-  Johnson,     Robert     U.     (Bookman 

27 .'385;    Critic  42:231,   portrait). 
Collier's  Weekly,  1877 

Robinson,    Nugent. 
Hazeltine,  Mayo. 
Chamber,    Julius. 
1893-95       Connerv,    Thos.    B. 
18^  Collier,'  Robert  J.    (Critic  44:324; 

World's     Work     11:7358,     por- 
trait;  Reader  8:96). 

Cosmopolitan,    1886 
1889-1905    Walker,    John    B.    (Bookman    12: 

359,    36s). 
1905- 1907    Millard,    F.    Bailejr. 
1907-1908    Chamberlain,    S.    S. 
igc^  Narcross,    C.    P. 

Country   Life   In  America,  1901 
1901-1902    Bailey,       Liberty      H.       (World's 

Work    17:10828,    portrait). 
1901-  Miller    Wilhelm. 

1 904- 1907    Gleason,  A.  H. 

1905-  Dyer,  Walter  A. 
1906-1909    Saylor,   Henry   H. 

1906-  Miller,    Claude   H. 

Current  Literature,  1888 

1888-92  Somers,    Frederick    M. 

1892-94  Jordan,    William    G. 

1895-96  Carman,    Bliss    (Bookman    11:519; 

Critic  29:164,   40:155). 

1897-190D  (jodwin,   Harold. 

1900-1901  Hale,    William    B. 

1902- 1903  (joodman,  Jules  E. 

1904-  Spahr,    Charles    B.    (Outlook    78: 

114;      Current     Literature      37: 
292). 

1905-  Whteler,    Edward    J.    (Critic    44: 

328;    Chautauquan    35:346;    por- 
trait). 

Dial,  1880 

1880-  Browne,     Francis     F.     (Bookman 

1 1 :202 :     Harper's     Weekly    44 : 
542;    World    Today   9:1252). 

Everybody's   Magazine,   1900 
1900-  Cosgrave,     John     O'Hara     (Critic 

44:325). 

Forum,  1886 

Metcalf,   Lorrettus   S. 

Rice,  Dr.  J.  M. 

Cooper,    Frederick    Taber. 

Harper's   Bazar,  1868 

Jordan,     Elizabeth     G.     (Bookman 
12:366,    27:158;    Critic    36:100). 
Harper's   Magazine,  1850 

Harper,    Fletcher    (Harper's    Mag- 
azine   100:947,    portrait). 

Guernsey,  Alfred  H. 
1869-  Alden,    Henry    M'.     (Outlook    go: 

708;    Bookman    12:358;    Current 
Literature    39:387). 


Harper's  Weekly,  1856 
1900-  Harvey,    George. 

Independent,   1848 

(See  Independent,  December   10,   1908.) 

Ladies'    Home   Journal,   1883 

1883-89        Curtis,    Mrs    Louise    Knapp. 

1889-  Bok,    Edward   W.    (Bookman    12: 

360). 

Literary   Digest,   1890 

Bliss,  E.  M. 
Wright,    J.    T. 
1895-1905    Wheeler,    Edward    J. 

1905-  Woods,  William   S. 

McClure's  Magazine,  1893 

1893-  McClure,     S.     S.     (Bookman     12: 

360;   Outlook  81:745). 

Nation,  1865 

1865-99        Godkin,    Edwin    L.    (Outlook    64: 

285;      Nation      74:403.      76:307; 

World's     Work    4:2264). 
1899-1906     Garrison,    Wendell    Phillips    (Dial 

42:173;     Nation    84:217). 

1906-  Lamont,    Hammond. 

North    American    Review,    1815 
1899-  Harvey,     George     (Bookman     18: 

309;     Outlook    81:745). 
Outlook,  1869 
1870-81        Beecher,    Henry    W. 
1881-  Abbott,    Dr    Lyman. 

Associate     editor. 
1884-  Mabie,       Hamilton      W.       (Book 

News    26:1;     Book    Buyer    18: 
279). 
Review  of    Reviews,   1890 
1891-  Shaw,    Albert. 

8t   Nicholas,   1863 
1873- 1905    Dodge,     Mrs     Mary     Mapes     (St 
Nicholas    82:1059;    Century    71: 
156;    Critic   47:290). 
1905-  Garke,    William    F. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  1728 
1898-99        Jordan,   W.    G. 
1899-  Lo  rimer,     George     H.     (Bookman 

20:181;    World*€    Work    9:5538; 

Critic    42:488). 

Scribner's   Magazine,  1887 

1887-  Burlingamc,    Edward    L.     (Scrib- 

ner    16:801;    Bookman    12:358). 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
Kirkpatrick,    T.   J. 
1902-1907    Vance,     Arthur     T.     (Critic     44: 
328). 

1907-  Collins,    Frederick    L. 

World's   Work,   1900 

Page,    Walter    H.    (Bookman    12: 
360). 
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The  Public  Library  in  Japan 

T.  Sano,  librarian,  Public  library,  Yama- 
guchi,  Japan. 

As  the  Japan-China  war  resulted,  in 
one  sense,  in  the  increase  of  the  middle 
schools  in  Japan  from  73  in  1893  ^^  ^5^ 
in  1897,  so  has  the  Japan-Russian  war 
resulted  among  other  things  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  libraries  from  100 
in  1904  to  213  at  the  beginning  of  1909. 

It  was  only  in  1899  that  our  present 
library  regulation  was  issued,  which  au- 
thorized prefectures,  counties,  cities, 
towns  or  villages  to  establish  and  main- 
tain public  libraries  at  their  expense; 
and,  in  1906,  some  amendments  were 
made  to  promote  the  rank  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries. 

In  1900  the  Department  of  educa- 
tion distributed  a  hand-book  on  library 
economy,  compiled  by  I.  Tanaka,  libra- 
rian of  Imperial  library;  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion instructed  the  governors  of  the 
several  prefectures  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  popular  libraries.  The 
same  instruction  was  given  again  in 
1907.  In  1908  the  Education  depart- 
ment opened  a  summer  school  in  To- 
kyo, lectures  being  given  on  library 
economy  and  library  buildings.  It  was 
well  attended,  and  credits  were  given 
to*  43  librarians,  teachers  and  school  in- 
spectors. This  is  the  first  library  train- 
ing undertaken  by  our  government. 

There  are  now  in  Japan,  213  libraries, 
exclusive  of  those  attached  to  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  government  bureaus, 
which  are  not  open  to  the  public. 

There  are  some  libraries  in  Japan  by 
far  larger  and  better  equipped  and  with 
a  far  larger  income  than  ours ;  but  ours 
is  modeled  after  as  a  typical  public 
library  of  medium  size  and  moderate 
expense.  For  the  efficiency  of  a  library 
is  one  thing,  while  its  size,  edifice  or  in- 
come is  quite  another  thing. 

This  library  is  in  a  one-story  wooden 
building,  with  a  newly  built  two-story 
book  storage,  30x36  feet.  The  equip- 
ment is  simple,  and  we  have  no  special 
feature  to  mention.     The  general  read- 


ing room  accommodates  90,  the  refer- 
ence and  the  ladies*  room  each  16,  and 
the  magazine  room  and  the  children's 
corner  about  80.  The  general  reading 
room  is  furnished  with  open  shelves 
with  about  5000  v.  This  is  the  ver>' 
first  experience  in  Japan  in  what  you 
call  *'open  shelves,"  and  as  it  has  proved 
successful — no  volumes  of  any  impor- 
tance having  been  missed  in  these  two 
years — we  are  determined  to  partly 
open  the  newly  built  storage  of  books 
to  more  advanced  readers.  The  public 
is  informed  of  new  accessions  of  books 
through  the  bulletin,  which  is  issued 
from  time  to  time.  During  the  current 
year  of  1908,  the  library  was  opened 
341  days,  141,543  V.  were  used — 104,353 
for  reference  and  37,190  for  circulation. 

Our  larger  libraries  charge  entrance 
fee  to  every  visitor — we  say  "visitor," 
for  the  libraries  are  chiefly  used  for 
reference,  circulation  being  very  lim- 
ited. With  ours,  every  person  above 
20  years  of  age  who  lives  within  the 
prefecture  and  pays  the  prefectural  tax 
and  is  known  to  be  creditable  by  the 
librarian  is  privileged  to  draw  our 
books,  two  at  a  time,  for  a  term  ranging 
between  two  weeks  and  one  month.  All 
other  people  are  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege  when  guaranteed  by  some  such 
person. 

This  library  is  more  than  a  public 
library.  It  combines  in  itself  the  work 
of  your  public  library,  your  state  li- 
brary, and  your  state  library  commis- 
sion, though  on  a  very  small  scale.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  no  control  over 
other  libraries  in  the  prefecture ;  as, 
however,  we  send  our  traveling  libra- 
ries to  them,  I  inspect  them  usually 
once  a  year,  and  such  suggestions  and 
aids  are  given  them  as  I  consider  ad- 
visable. Book  selections  and  similar 
other  assistance  are  given  to  those  who 
are  planning  to  organize  a  library. 

How  timely  and  how  welcome  was 
the  introduction  into  Japan  of  the  trav- 
eling library  organized  after  the  New 
York  system  may  be  shown  from  the 
fact  that  in   1904,  when  our  first  trav- 
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eling  library  was  sent  out,  there  were 
in  this  prefecture  only  two  libraries 
besides  ours,  but  the  succeeding  five 
years  have  witnessed  an  increase  of  29. 
Of  the  213  libraries  above  quoted,  32 
are  in  this  prefecture,  receiving  our 
traveling   libraries    every    four   months. 

Our  traveling  libraries  are  lent,  be- 
sides secondary  schools  and  county 
offices,  to  registered  libraries  in  towns 
and  villages.  One  lent  to  a  town  or 
village  library  is  quite  an  inspiration 
to  the  neighboring  districts  to  induce 
the  people  to  organize  a  permanent  li- 
brary themselves,  to  which  our  travel- 
ing library  is  lent.  In  the  current  year 
of  1908,  106  traveling  libraries,  aggre- 
gating 8350  V.  returned  to  us  after  re- 
maining for  four  months  in  the  sta- 
tions, from  which  28,039  were  circu- 
lated. They  reached  43  different  com- 
munities. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Yamaguchi  public  library,  1905,  I  an- 
nounced that  the  introduction  of  the 
traveling  library  might  prove  an  epoch- 
making  in  the  Japanese  library  move- 
ment. I  am  not  in  the  position  now  to 
conclude,  myself,  how  it  has  proved;  but. 
requests  come  to  us  from  every  part  of 
Japan  for  information  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  organization  of  our  trav- 
eling libraries,  and  the  work  is  speed- 
ily spreading  over  the  country.  While 
our  larger  libraries  are  chiefly  made 
use  of  by  more  advanced  readers,  our 
traveling  libraries  have  done  much  to- 
ward popularizing  the  idea  and  use  of 
a  library. 

I  am  proud  to  consider  this  library 
as  the  representative  in  the  Far  East 
of  the  American  free  public  library 
system,  putting  the  best  reading  before 
the  largest  number  at  the  least  cost. 

I  owe  much  to  the  inspiration  and 
practical  help  I  have  received  from  Dr 
Melvil  Dewey,  who  has  been  most  kind 
always  in  answering  my  inquiries  and  in 
sending  me  valuable  information  about 
library  progress.  I  am  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge my  <lebt  of  gratitude  and  to  say  how 
much  I  esteem  him.     ' 


A  Magazine  Campaign 

In  a  recent  number  of  Public  Li- 
braries President  Hadley  said:  "The 
university  library  must  spend  relatively 
large  amounts  of  money  on  current 
periodicals,  as  compared  with  books, 
because  there  more  than  anywhere  else 
are  exemplified  the  results  and  methods 
of  current  research." 

This  is  the  day  of  the  periodical  in 
every  kind  of  a  library,  so  the  story  of 
one  institution's  effort  to  strengthen  its 
periodical  collection  at  small  cost  may 
be  of  interest. 

As  usual,  the  winter  rush  began  to 
slacken  about  the  middle  of  March. 
The  bustling  month  of  the  inventory 
was  still  six  weeks  ahead.  Here  was 
a  fine  opportunity  for  undertaking  some 
special  piece  of  work.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  universal  house-cleaning  and 
carpet-beating  furnished  the  suggestion. 
Now  would  be  a  propitious  time  for 
the  magazine  campaign. 

A  list  of  the  magazines  indexed  in 
Poole  and  the  Readers'  Guide  was  sent 
to  the  newspapers  and  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board,  with  the  suggestion  that 
when  the  housewife  should  come  to  the 
dusty  closet  under  the  stairs,  she  should 
see  whether  there  were  not  some  piles 
of  old  magazines  that  the  library  could 
use.  If  so,  she  need  only  call  the  li- 
brary on  the  'phone  to  be  relieved  of 
what  to  her  was  mere  litter  and  junk. 
Incidentally  she  would  be  performing 
a  virtuous  action,  and  proving  her- 
self a  patron  of  letters.  This  sugges- 
tion was  irresistible.  In  a  fortnight 
4000  magazines  had  been  received. 
Of  course,  three-fourths  of  them  were 
duplicates,  for  there  were  already  over 
1000  V.  of  bound  magazines  on  the 
shelves.  But  out  of  the  remainder  were 
assembled  161  complete  volumes  of  in- 
dexed periodicals.  These  had  cost  just 
$3.25 — for  cartage. 

A   good   binder   would   charge   about 
$125    for  binding   this   number  of  vol-  , 
umes,  even  in  workaday  buckram.   This 
sum    is    more   than    the   meager   purse 
can  afford,  save  in  the  case  of  the  mag- 
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azines  that  are  subjected  to  the  hardest 
wear.  So  the  following  expedient, 
which  has  before  proved  a  happy  re- 
source in  time  of  financial  stringency, 
is   resorted   to: 

First  the  covers  are  removed  from 
the  magazines,  especially  clean  and  at- 
tractive ones  being  reserved  for  a  sub- 
sequent use.  Next  the  ends  of  the 
villainous  wire  ties  are  pried  up  and 
the  wires  removed  with  the  aid  of  an 
old  pair  of  scissors  and  a  pair  of 
pincers.  Then  all  advertising  pages 
are  torn  off,  and  the  numbers  are  tied 
up  in  complete  volumes  as  before. 
These  volumes  are  then  sent  to  the 
local  printer,  who — at  a  cost  of  a  few 
cents  for  each — trims  off  the  soiled 
edges,  and  sews  the  numbers  of  each 
volume  together  with  stout  thread.  A 
very  little  glue  is  also  added  to  solidify 
the  back.  The  printer  furnishes  also 
for  each  volume  two  pieces  of  gray, 
millboard  (such  as  is  used  in  making 
picture-bulletins)  cut  to  the  right  size 
for  the  sides.  The  magazines,  thus 
sewed  together  in  volumes,  are  then  re- 
turned to  the  library,  where  each  vol- 
ume is  "forwarded"  in  the  following 
manner : 

First  the  attractive  paper  cover,  saved 
from  one  of  the  separate  numbers,  is 
pasted  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  mill- 
board to  form  the  front  cover  of  the 
book.  Then  two  strips  of  black  cambric 
are  cut,  each  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  width,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  volume.  One  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  boards  which  form 
the  sides,  the  other  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  longer.  The  boards  are 
then  laid  side  by  side  on  the  table,  face 
down,  leaving  a  gap  between  a  trifle 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  volume. 
The  shorter  piece  of  cambric  is  then 
pasted  to  the  edge  of  each  board, 
bridging  the  gap  between  them,  and 
joining  them  together.  Any  overhang- 
ing ends  are  trimmed  off  evenly  at  head 
and  tail  of  the  boards.  They  joined 
boards,  thus  destined  to  form  the  cover, 
are  then  turned  over,  so  as  to  lie  face 


up;  and  the  other  and  longer  strip  of 
cambric  (forming  the  outside  back  of 
the  cover)  is  pasted  against  its  fellow 
and  the  outsides  of  the  boards.  Its 
overhanging  ends  at  head  and  tail  are 
then  turned  in  and  pasted  down.  When 
the  paste  is  dry,  the  sewed  volume  is 
fitted  into  this  cover  and  sewed  to  the 
back  of  the  cover  with  strong,  black 
carpet  thread.  In  order  to  make  it  se- 
cure, the  needle  is  passed  through  the 
second  signature  from  each  side,  not 
through  the  two  outside  signatures. 
The  stitches  should  be  of  ah  even 
length.  About  one  inch  is  best.  To 
prevent  dog*s-ears,  the  four  comers  are 
sheathed  in  black  silk  adhesive  cloth 
(Gay lord's),  one  inch  wide.  A  piece 
two  inches  long  will  sheathe  a  comer. 
Two  of  Dennison's  oblong,  octagonal 
labels  (No.  Ai6)  may  then  be  pasted 
across  the  back,  one  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  head,  the  other  equidistant 
from  the  tail.  The  first  is  lettered  in 
India  ink  with  the  title  of  the  magazine, 
the  second  with  volume  number  and 
date.  Then  our  newly  bound  volume  is 
complete  and  ready  for  entrance  in  the 
accession  book.  It  is  neat  and  work- 
manlike in  appearance,  .the  only  blem- 
ishes being  the  dozen  stitches  on  the 
back.  Of  black  thread  on  a  black 
ground,  these  are  scarcely  noticeable. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  home- 
made binding  will  prove  as  durable  as 
professional  work,  but  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  stand  for  a  long  time  the  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear  to  which  bound 
magazines  that  do  not  circulate  are 
subjected.  The  total  cost,  including  all 
materials  and  all  work  done  outside  of 
the  library,  is  lo  cents  a  volume. 

If  these  i6i  v.  of  bound  magazines 
had  been  bought  in  the  open  market 
they  would  have  cost  $150  at  the  least. 
By  following  the  method  described,  they 
have  cost  just  $19.35.  There  are  also 
150  V.  of  duplicate  magazines  filed  away 
in  the  cellar,  as  additional  fruits  of  this 
quest.  Some  day  will  come  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  these. 
Asa  Don  Dickinson. 
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Library  Training  in   Indiana 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

In  the  May  issue  of  Public  Li- 
braries under  News  of  library  schools, 
the  statement  was  made  that  "The  fate 
of  the  Indiana  library  school  at  this  time 
is  problematic.  Miss  Hoagland,  director 
of  the  school,  had  introduced  into  the 
last  legislature  a  bill,"  etc.  Since  the 
above  was  printed,  several  letters  have 
been  received  at  the  Public  library  com- 
mission office  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  a 
number  of  people  as  to  the  Indiana 
library  school  and  the  summer  library 
school  conducted  by  the  Public  library 
commission  of  Indiana.  As  several  li- 
brarians who  had  contemplated  doing 
work  at  this  year's  .  summer  library 
school  conducted  by  the  commission, 
read  the  article  in  Public  Libraries, 
will  you  please  favor  me  with  space  in 
which  to  say  that  there  is  no  connection 
whatever,  either  personal  or  official,  be- 
tween the  Indiana  library  school  and 
the  Summer  library  school,  or  the  In- 
diana library  school  and  the  Public  li- 
brary commission  of  Indiana;  that  the 
Indiana  library  school  is  under  a  private 
corporation  and  that  the  summer  li- 
brary school  is  under  the  Public  library 
commission  of  this  state,  which  for 
seven  years  has  conducted  such  schools 
and  will  hold  its  eighth  summer  library 
school  at  Earlham  college,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  as  has  been  announced. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Sec'y. 


It  will  interest  librarians  to  learn  that 
Theodore  Stanton,  a  manual  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  which  has  just  beert  issued 
by  Putnam's  at  $1.75  net,  is  published 
abroad  as  No.  4000  of  the  Tauchnitz 
edition  at  2.20  mk.,  about  50  cents.  The 
volume  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  but  small  in  size ; 
the  contents  of  the  two  editions  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  chapter  on  periodicals,  which  has  a 
few  lines  additional  in  the  American  edi- 
tion. G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co. 

May  15,  1909. 


Library    Instruction    in    Normal 
Schools 

Since  President  Felmley's  address  on 
this  subject  at  the  N.  E.  A.  last  sum- 
mer, we  have  received  several  letters 
asking  about  the  instruction  given  here. 
It  was  impossible  to  answer  at  once, 
and  now  that  an  informal  account  has 
been  prepared  I  find  that  some  of  the 
letters  are  missing.  If  those  who  care 
for  the  information  will  kindly  take 
the  trouble  to  write  again,  the  leaflet 
shall  be  sent  to  them  promptly. 

AnGE   V.    MiLNER. 

Illinois    State   normal    university,    Nor- 
mal, 111. 


Expansive  Classification 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

After  long  delay,  due,  in  part,  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  expansion  necessary  in  the  scientific 
classes  of  the  Expansive  Classification, 
printing  has  begun,  and  I  hope  to  have 
it  all  issued  during  this  year,  except  the 
index.  Practically  all  is  in  manuscript. 
No  one  has  regretted  more  than  I  the 
delay;  but  I  feel  that  it  has  resulted 
in  a  more  usable  classification. 

W.  P.  Cutter. 


Illinois  State  Library  School 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Alumni  association  of  the  Illinois  state 
library  school  is  called  for  Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  29,  at  Breton  Woods,  N.  H. 
This  year,  the  conference  being  so  far 
out  of  the  usual  field  of  Illinois  gradu- 
ates, a  small  meeting  is  anticipated.  For 
this  reason  each  member  who  expects  to 
attend  is  asked  to  send  her  name  to 
the  secretary,  Bertha  Randall,  Carnegie 
library,  Pittsburg,  at  once,  so.  that  com- 
mittees may  be  appointed  from  among 
those  in  attendance. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  some 
changes  in  the  constitution  will  come 
up  for  action. 

Linda  M.  Clatwortiiv, 

President. 
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Library  Bureau Publishers 

M.  B.  AHBRH Bdttor 

Subscription Ii  a  year 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -     -     -      $4  a  year 
Single  number         -  -      -      -       accents 

Foreign  subscriptions         -  $1.35  a  year 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  X7.  1896.  at  the 
Post-office  at  Cbicaso,  111.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1879. 

Public  Libraries  does  not  appear  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember and  10  numbers  constitute  a  volume. 

B7  the  rales  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  exchange 
chaige  of  10  cents  is  made  on  all  oat-of-town  checks  for 
110  and  under.  In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore, 
checks  on  New  York  or  Chicago  banks  or  poet  •office 
money  orders  should  be  sent. 

Ethics  of  llbrarlanship — Just  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  library 
association  it  is  most  opportune  that 
Mr  Bolton  has  voiced  what  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  many  for  a  long  while, 
namely,  that  some  one  should  enumerate 
certain  principles  which  have  seemed 
sometimes  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked. There  are  other  ideas  which 
might  be  embodied  in  other  canons,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  helpful  thing  if  the 
A.  L.  A.  would  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter  and "  give  the  result  to  the  li- 
brary world.  There  is  a  good  beginning 
in  Mr  Bolton's  article  for  really  im- 
portant conclusions. 

"The  good  men  do  live*  after  them" — 
Too  little  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  and  even  to  the  narrower 
circle  of  library  workers  and  bibliogra- 
phers, on  the  lives  and  personal  traits 
of  our  great  librarians,  and  thanks 
are  due  to  the  D.  C.  Library  associa- 
tion for  gathering  into  a  beautiful 
volume*  the  records  of  the  meeting 
commemorative  of  the  long,  wonderfully 
active,  peculiarly  useful  and  happy 
life    of   Dr   Ains worth    Rand    Spofford. 


•See     page     246. 


We  of  younger  years  stand  in  need 
of  records  of  just  such  lives  as  his. 
We  that  have  seen  this  nestor  of  Amer- 
ican librarians  only  during  his  years  of 
physical  decline,  are  glad  to  know  what 
was  the  experience  with  him  of  those 
that  knew  him  personally  and  profes- 
sionally in  earlier  days.  Dr  Putnam's 
graceful  remarks  yields  some  of  the 
revelation  of  the  personal  traits  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  and  they  are 
rendered  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  spirit  in  which  Dr  Spof- 
ford's  .  work  of  construction  has  been 
continued  and  is  now  being  completed 
for  our  national  library. 

Amidst  this  work  of  high  ambition 
and  ideal  aims  there  arises  one  con- 
spicuous fact — ^how  Dr  Spofford  suc- 
ceeded, with  but  limited  means  at  his 
disposal,  in  gathering  into  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  large  number  of  rare 
and  intrinsically  valuable  works.  Those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
these  collections  know  what  a  large 
proportion  of  classical  and  permanently 
valuable  works  in  every  field  of  knowl- 
edge the  library  possesses.  As  a  col- 
lector of  such  Dr  Spofford  will  forever 
afford  a  brilliant  example. 

Librarians  are  apt  to  relapse  from 
time  to  time  into  asking  what  is  the 
compensation  for  that  routine  and  daily 
grind  that  roll  down  upon  us,  in- 
creasing in  their  demands  upon  exact- 
ness and  mental  buoyancy  as  the  years 
go  by.  We  will  derive  much  compen- 
sation from  knowing  that  the  life  of 
a  librarian  can  even  now  be  lived  to 
the  utmost.  Its  outward  attributes — 
position,  books  and  a  building — all  fell 
to  the  share  of  this  man  because  his 
inner  attributes  were  perfectly  meas- 
ured  and   balanced — a  lofty   deal,    free- 
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dom  of  spirit,  a  sense  of  books  and  a 
full  appreciation  of  their  importance  to 
the   life   of   man   and  nation. 

An  interesting  development — There  is 
gratifying  evidence  of  a  growing  ap- 
preciation in  business  circles  of  the 
value  of  the  services  of  a  person  trained 
in  library  technique,  not  for  the  thing 
itself,  but  for  the  application  of  that 
training  to  accumulated  material  in 
business  houses.  The  well-known  work 
of  Mr  Lee  with  the  Stone  &  Webster 
people  has  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion the  economic  value  of  having 
classified  and  indexed  material  at  hand 
for  people  who  need  it  most,  without 
loss  of  time  and  with  the  smallest 
possible  effort  on  the  part  of  its  users. 
Following  this  idea  that  the  tech- 
nique of  a  trained  librarian  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  approved  methods 
is  appealing  strongly  to  business  houses, 
the  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Syracuse,  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  of  Chicago,  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Kimball 
Company  of  Kansas  City  are  the  latest 
to  apply  the  principles  of  classification 
and  indexing  to  their  printed  material. 
The  president  of  the  last-named  com- 
pany says  regarding  the  matter: 
''Classification  by  the  average  filing 
clerk  is  an  impossibility,  but  I  predict 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  a  standard  system  of 
classification  and  filing  for  business 
memoranda,  and  that  the  scientific  and 
successful  business  enterprises  will 
have  each  its  librarian,  from  whom  the 
filing  clerk  as  of  today  will  perform 
the  functions  of  a  library  messenger." 
The  late  lamented  Dr  Canfield  pointed 

out  in  these  pages  some  time  ago  (see 


Public  Libraries,  11:44-46)  that  this 
state  of  affairs  was  at  that  time  rap- 
idly developing  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  today  of  the  truth  of  his  pre- 
dictions. A  phase  of  it  that  should 
interest  library  students  is  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
business  is  conducted.  The  economical 
side  of  questions,  unfortunately,  is  not 
very  strongly  developed  in  the  modern 
classification  in  library  economy.  It  is 
here,  therefore,  that  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  this  new  avenue  of 
activity  by  those  who  are  taking  the 
courses  in  the  various   library   schools. 

A  better  knowledge  of  business  cus- 
toms and  principles  is  desirable  foi* 
those  who  will  follow  only  regular 
channels  in  library  business.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  this 
training  be  given  more  thoroughly  than 
at  present,  it  will,  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  if  nothing  more,  make 
the  ser\^ices  of  the  librarian  much  more 
valuable  in  the  labor  market  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  enter  active 
service. 

Public  library  situation  in  Chicago— The 
present  library  situation  in  Chicago  is 
full  of  interest.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  City  club  of  Chicago,  the  city 
stands  second  in  population,  fifth  in  ex- 
penditure for  the  public  library  and  its 
service,  and  leads  all  other  cities  in  Jhe 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  that  is 
devoted  to  the  salaries  of  library  em- 
ployes. It  is  fourth  m  the  total  amount 
paid  for  salaries.  The  library  income 
of  Chicago  is  placed  third.  These 
things  have  started  discussion  along 
many  lines.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  library  has  there 
been  such  an  awakening  of  interest  on 
the   part   of  the   general   public   in   the 
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affairs  of  the  library.  The  situation, 
therefore,  is  not  only  full  of  interest, 
but  full  of  hope  for  the  future  welfare 
of  the  library. 

According  to  law,  appointments  to 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
are  governed  by  the  State  civil 
service  system.  The  present  civil 
service  commissioner,  however,  has 
the  broadest  conception  of  his  duty  as 
it  relates  to  the  library,  and  is  thor- 
oughly concerned  that  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  shall  apply  to  the  library 
only  for  the  protection  of  its  best  in- 
terests and  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  anything  that  will  make  for  the 
growth  and  betterment  of  the  library 
as  a  strong  educational  institution. 

The  present  board  of  public  library 
directors  contains  more  members  who 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  demands 
of  the  situation  than  has  been  the  case 
for   many   years. 

The  action  looking  toward  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  committee  of 
five  members  to  inquire  into  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Chicago  public 
library  and  to  suggest  real  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  and  exten- 
sion of  library  service,  is  tremendously 
important.  It  offers  an  opportunity 
which  has  not  been  excelled  in  this 
country  and  which  may  be  likened  to 
the  action  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  British  commission  in  1849. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  day  of  public  library 
progress,  and  its  report  is  a  valuable 
document  in  library  history.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Chicago  library  board  pro- 
vides that  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  president 
of  Northwestern  university  be  invited 
to   nominate   three   members   who   shall 


be  citizens  of  Cook  countv,  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  be  requested  to 
name  two  members  who  shall  be  spe- 
cialists of  recognized  standing  and  wide 
experience  in  library  administration  and 
service.  This  ought  to  bring  together 
such  a  commission  that  its  investiga- 
tion and  report  will  be  of  a  character 
to  mark  another  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  library  development.  Their  investi- 
gations could  be  made  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence.  The  whole  subject 
and  scope  of  library  extension  would 
come  legitimately  under  their  consider- 
ation, and  many  things  could  be  made 
clear  about  which  there  is  uncertainty 
today  in  library  circles,  outside  of  Chi- 
cago as  well  as  here. 

If  this  commission  can  be  promptly 
appointed  and  can  perform  promptly 
the  duties  for  which  it  is  appointed, 
the  task  of  appointing  a  librarian  for 
the  Chicago  public  library  will  be  an 
easy  one.  .  A  report  properly  prepared 
would  furnish  such  an  illumination  of 
the  subject  as  would  give  the  person 
appointed  at  once  full  knowledge  of 
how  to  meet  the  situation,  such  as 
he  would  not  be  able  to  gather  for 
himself  in  years. 

Appointment  to  the  Chicago  public 
library,  as  was  said  before,  is  gov- 
erned by  civil  service  laws.  The  pres- 
ent commissioner  of  civil  service  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  expert  help  in  the 
various  departments  controlled  by  the 
civil  service  system.  He  is  minded, 
therefore,  to  appoint  such  a  board  of 
examiners  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  law,  as  shall  make  their  certifica- 
tion of  any  librarian  as  being  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  the  public  library 
of  the  second  largest  city  in  the  coun- 
try, an  honor  that  may  not  be  treated 
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lightly  by  anyone  in  library  ranks  to- 
day. The  situation  calls  for  a  large 
amount  of  ability.  There  is  absolutely 
no  limit  to  the  work  that  could  be  done 
by    the    Chicago    public    library. 

The  question  of  salary  (it  is  stated 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions) will  be  secondary  to  obtain- 
ing the  services  of  a  desirable  person 
to  take  charge  of  affairs.  The  civil 
service  commission  and  the  board  of 
directors  are  working  in  harmony  and 
are  in  perfect  accord  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  duty  that  devolves  upon 
each  body,  and  upon  both.  A  com- 
mission of  the  library  board  to  inquire 
into  conditions  in  Chicago,  and  making 
recommendations  for  properly  meet- 
ing these  conditions,  will  greatly  aid 
the  board  appointed  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  in  choosing  from  the 
information  placed  at  their  disposal 
and  their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
persons  under  consideration  for  libra- 
rian, to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Again,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
occasion  is  full  of  interest,  marks  an 
important  epoch,  and  the  final  results 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
histor;y  of  library  development. 

An  offer  of  space  for  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quartera— At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
on  May  13,  Acting-librarian  Roden  pre- 
sented the  matter  of  allowing  space  in 
the  public  library  building,  for  the  A. 
L.  A.  to  remove  its  headquarters  to  Chi- 
cago, as  was  voted  at  the  Minnetonka 
meeting  last  summer.  After  a  little 
discussion  it  was  voted  unanimously 
that  a  tender  of  space  be  made  to  the 
association  through  the  A.  L.  A  secre- 
tary. 


The  matter  will  therefore  come  before 
the  association  at  Bretton  Woods  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  such  a  satis- 
factory final  arrangement  can  be  made 
as  shall  put  to  rest  the  uncertainty  that 
has  nullified  from  the  first  all  efforts 
in  regard  to  headquarters'. 

There  were  four  offers  from  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  relative 
to  rented  quarters  in  Chicago,  sent  to 
the  executive  board  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  offer  of  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library  board  is,  by  all  means,  the 
most  advantageous  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and,  as  it  removes  the  objection 
voiced  in.  Mr  Hill's  resolution  of  last 
summer,  leaves  nothing  in  the  way  of 
starting  the  business  of  the  association 
on  a  new  lease  of  activity,  except  for 
the  appointment  of  the  proper  person 
as  executive  officer. 

The  N.  E.  A.  sets  the  A.  L.  A.  an 
example  here.  Its  headquarters  in  the 
Middle  West  are  in  charge  of  a  man  with 
his  eyes  open  to  the  educational  value 
of  his  work,  which  is  conducted  solely 
for  the  welfare  of  the  association,  with 
no  thought  of  personal  glory  or  com- 
fort.* There  is  no  reason  why  the  A. 
L.  A.  cannot  have  the  same.  The  per- 
son in  charge  should  be  chosen  because 
of  his  ability  to  grow  with  the  proposi- 
tion, to  meet  the  needs  of  libraries,  as- 
sociations and  individuals,  which  needs 
are  now  carried  in  various  ways;  to 
speak  for  the  library  cause  as  occasion 
demands,  to  give  counsel  as  opportu- 
nities arise;  to  be  loyal  to  his  position 
and  faithful  to  his  fellow  workers. 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  a  great  opportunity 
now,  to  turn  a  new  page,  to  write 
anew  "whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
repute,"  and  forgetting  the  headquarters 
trials  that  are  behind,  to  press  "toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  call- 
ing''— Fidelity. 
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A.  L.  A.  Matters 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  held  in  Buffalo,  April 
15,  action  was  taken  requiring  that  each 
paper  submitted  and  read  at  the  next 
meeting  must  be  in  form  for  publica- 
tion, as  no  proof  will  be  available  for 
correction  afterward.  Copy  of  all  dis- 
cussions will  be  submitted  for  revision. 

An  invitation  from  the  International 
institute  of  bibliography,  looking  toward 
participation  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  an  in- 
ternational congress  of  librarians,  to  be 
held  in  Brussels  in  1910,  was  presented 
and  referred  to  the  council. 

A  communication  from  the  League 
of  library  commissions  urged  a  selec- 
tion of  such  a  date  for  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the  future 
as  shall  not  conflict  with  the  time  of 
the  summer  sch,ools. 

A  detailed  report  submitted  by  the 
treasurer  showed  the  cash  available  to 
be  $4828.99. 

Bretton  Woods  program  schedule 

Saturday,  June  26: 
Evening — Council. 
Monday,  June   28: 
Forenoon — Executive   board. 
Afternoon — American    association    of    law 

libraries. 
Evening — First  general    session. 
Tuesday,   June  29: 
Forenoon — Second    general    session. 
Afternoon — College    and    reference    section. 

Children's    section,    Trustees    section. 
Evening — Library  school   reunions. 
Wednesday,  June  30: 
Forenoon — Third  general   session. 
Afternoon — National     association     of    state 

libraries,  Catalog  section. 
Evening  —  National     association     of     state 
libraries  and  American  association  of  law 
libraries.  Children's  section. 
Thursday,  July  i : 

Mount  Washington  or  Crawford  Notch. 
Friday,  July  2: 

Forenoon — College    and    reference    section. 
League   of    library   commissions,    Annual 
election. 
Afternoon  —  National    association    of    state 

libraries,  Catalog  section. 
Evening — Fourth  general  session. 
Saturday,  July  3: 
Forenoon — League   of    library  commissions, 

Council. 
Afternoon — Fifth  general  session. 


Monday,  July  5: 
Forenoon — Post -conference    **Mountain   and 
Shore"  coaching  party  starts. 

1909    post-conference    itinerary 

The  post-conference  trip  this  year 
will  consist  of  two  parts — first,  a  coach- 
ing trip  around  Presidential  Range, 
covering  much  of  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  the  White  mountain  region, 
this  to  be  followed  by  a  trip  to  some 
point  on  the  Maine  coast  between 
Portsmouth  and  Portland  for  a  stay  of 
three  or  four  days.  This  part  is  espe- 
cially planned  for  those  from  outside 
of  New  England  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  Maine  coast,  and 
will  prove  a  restful  finish  to  the  trip 
for  all.  In  the  place  chosen  we  shall 
endeavor  to  combine  smooth  beach, 
rugged  cliffs,  and  forest-covered  hills, 
with  possibilities  for  tramping,  climb- 
ing, riding,  trolley  excursions,  fishing 
and   sailing. 

It  is  arranged,  however,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  take  6nly  the  mountain 
coaching  trip  may  omit  the  shore  por- 
tion of  the  post-conference.  The  itin- 
erary will  be  as  follows: 

Leave  Bretton  Woods  Monday,  July 
5,  8  a.  m.,  by  mountain  wagons,  each 
holding  II  passengers,  reaching  Ran- 
dolph, the  northern  base  of  Mts  Adams 
and  Madison,  for  lunch,  thence  to  Gor- 
ham  (N.  H.)  for  the  night. 

The  second  day's  route  will  be  from 
Gorham  to  Jackson  through  the  beau- 
tiful "Glen"  at  the  easterly  base  of  Mt 
Washington,  and  Pinkham  Notch,  with 
stop  at  Cr>'stal  Cascade  and  Glen  Ellis 
Falls. 

The  third  day  from  Jackson  to  In- 
tervale or  North  Conway,  where  the 
fourth  day  will  be  spent  in  local  ex- 
cursions. 

Friday  morning,  July  9,  leave  for 
seashore  and  spend  from  Friday  even- 
ing until  Tuesday  morning,  when  party 
will  go  to  Boston,  where  trip  will  end. 

The  expense  of  this  trip,  covering 
ever>'thing  from  July  5  to  13,  nine  days, 
about  $40.  Cost  of  coaching  trip  only, 
covering  July  5  to  the  morning  of  July 
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9,    including    all    expenses,    about    $25, 
probably   somewhat    less. 

For  those  who  are  traveling  on  cer- 
tificate plan,  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  leave  the  seashore  on  Monday,  July 
12,  for  Bretton  Woods.  From  most 
New  England  and  eastern  New  York 
points,  the  saving  by  using  certificate 
plan  will  be  so  small  that  those  taking 
the  post-conference  trip  will  probably 
decide  to  buy  regular  tickets. 

Those  intending  to  take  this  trip,  or 
the  coaching  part  of  it,  will  send  $5,  on 
account,  before  June  18  to  the  under- 
signed, the  rest  to  be  paid  at  Bretton 
Woods  before  July  4.  Trip  will  be 
limited  to  75  persons. 

Frederick  W.  Faxon. 

83  Francis  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
Chairman  A.  L.  A.  travel  committee. 

A.    L.   A.  travel   arrangements   of  Western 
party 

The  rates  and  arrangements  for  the 
Western  A.  L.  A.  party  are  this  year 
far  more  advantageous  than  usual,  con- 
sidering the  distance.  A  30-day  rate 
is  in  effect  from  Chicago,  St  Louis 
and  points  west,  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  A.  L.  A.  rate  of  a  fare  and 
three-fifths.  The  A.  L.  A.  special  train 
will  leave  Chicago,  Wabash  R.  R.,  11 
p.  m.  Saturday,  June  26 ;  St.  Louis  8 130 
p.  m. ;  Detroit,  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R., 
8  a.  m.  or  12:30  p.  m.  Sunday,  June 
27;  arrive  Toronto  4  p.  m.  or  9:15 
p.  m.  Sunday,  June  27;  leave  Toronto 
10  p.  m.,  arrive  Montreal  7:30  a.  m. 
Monday,  June  28;  leave  Montreal  9 
a.  m.  Monday,  June  28;  arrive  Bretton 
Woods,  Mame  Central,  4:50  p.  m. 
Those  who  wish  to  stop  over  for  four 
hours  in  Detroit  instead  of  Toronto 
can  leave  Detroit  at  12:30  Sunday 
noon,  in  time  to  leave  Toronto  at  10 
p.  m.  with  the  main  party. 

Pullmans  will  run  through  from  Chi- 
cago and  Toronto,  and  from  St  Louis 
if  enough  apply,  to  Fabyans  on  A.  L.  A. 
special  train.  On  other  trains  a  change 
of  Pullman,  but  not  of  station,  will  be 
required   at   Montreal. 


Excursion  tickets  from  Chicago  to 
Fabyans  (Bretton  Woods),  good  30 
days  from  date  of  sale,  $25.95.  These 
tickets  are  good,  for  stop-over  return- 
ing at  Detroit  and  all  points  in  Can- 
ada. A  30-day  ticket  from  Detroit 
will  be  sold  for  this  occasion  only  for 
$25.95  ^"d  must  be  bought  at  the  Wa- 
bash  station. 

The  rates  from  other  points  are  as 
follows:  Cincinnati,  $30.33  (A.  L.  A. 
certificate  plan) ;  Toronto,  $22.73  C-^- 
L.  A.);  Buffalo,  $20.25  (A.  L.  A.); 
Cleveland,  $25.81  (A.  L.  A.)  ;  St  Louis, 
$3370  (3oday).  Members  from  In- 
diana and  Michigan  should  plan  to 
join  the  party  at  Detroit;  those  from 
Ohio  can  join  either  at  Detroit  or 
Toronto. 

Pullman  fares  on  special  train:  Chi- 
cago to  Fabyans,  $5.50;  Detroit  to 
Fabyans,  $4.50;  Toronto  to  Fabyans, 
$3.  A  deposit  of  the  Pullman  fare 
should  be  made  by  June  20  with 
Charles  H.  Brown,  the  John  Crerar 
library,  Chicago,  111.  Members  from 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Indiana  and 
Ohio  points  should  register  for  this 
trip  with  Mr  Brown.  Those  from  St. 
Louis  and  those  who  pass  through  St 
Louis  should  register  with  Paul  Black- 
welder,  Public  library,  St  Louis,  Mo., 
accompanying  application  with  deposit 
of  $7  for  Pullman  berth,  St  Louis  to 
Fabyans.  Charles  H.  Brown, 

Western  Travel  Sec'y. 

Considerations 

Special  topics  which  ought  to  be 
thought  over  by  members  before  going 
to  the  meeting  are  as  follows : 

Revision  of  constitution. 

Election  of  officers  and  council. 

Place  of  holding  next  meeting. 

International  conference  in  1910. 

Library    copyright    league 

The  Library  Copyright  league  will 
meet  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  July  i,  hour  and 
place  to  be  announced  later. 

W.  P.  Cutter,  Sec'y. 
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League   of   Library   Commissions 

Program  at  Bretton   Woods 

A.  L.  A.   general  session 

Address  on  behalf  of  League  of 
library  commissions — Chalmers  Hadley, 
secretary  Indiana  library  commission. 

Meetings  of  the  league: 

First   session,   Friday   a.   m.,   July  2 

Work  in  the  field;  a  series  of  per- 
sonal  experiences. 

Experiences  of  a  free  lance  in  a 
western  state — Lutie  E.  Stearns,  Wis- 
consin. 

With  the  prairie  dwellers  of  Ne- 
braska— Charlotte  Templeton,  Nebraska. 

Down  in  Missouri — Elizabeth  Wales, 
Missouri. 

Planting  the  seed  in  a  small  town  of 
the  Middle  states — Elizabeth  D.  Ren- 
ninger,  Long  Island. 

Jersey  roads  and  Jersey  paths,  be- 
ing stories  of  pine  woods  folk,  char- 
coal burners  and  other  people — Sarah 
B.  Askew,  New  Jersey. 

On  the  trail  of  the  book  wagon — 
Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Maryland. 

Second  session,  Saturday  a.  m.,  July  3 

Address  of  the  president. 

Reports  of  the  secretary  and  of  the 
treasurer. 

Report  of  the  executive  board. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  uniform 
traveling  library  blanks. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  commis- 
sion work  in  state  institutions. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  essen- 
tials of  a  model  commission  law. 


**If  I  could  command  the  speech  of  20 
nations  I  would  preach  politeness  in 
them  all.  It  is  the  Aladdin's  lamp  of 
success.  I  do  not  speak  idly  in  praise  of 
politeness,  for  out  of  the  experience  of 
56  years  in  the  banking  business  it  has 
been  borne  in  upon  me  almost  daily  that 
courtesy  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
the  building  up  of  every  career.  It  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  gentleman  and  of  the 
keen  man  of  aflfairs.'' — George  G.  Wil- 
liams. 


Library  Schools 

Carnegie     library    of     Pittsburgh     training 

school    for   children's    librarians 

The  Spring  term  of  the  Training 
school  opened  April  12.  Courses  be- 
ing given  this  term  are:  Coopera- 
tion with  schools,  Work  in  the  home 
libraries  and  reading  clubs,  Reference 
work.  Cataloging,  Book  selection  for 
children,  Planning  and  equipment  of 
children's  rooms,  Administration  of 
children's  rooms. 

One  session  of  the  seminar  was  re- 
solved into  a  trustees'  meeting,  con- 
ducted by  the  students.  Matters  pre- 
sented by  the  various  committees  con- 
cerned the  opening  of  a  new  children's 
room,  supplementary  reading  for  the 
schools,  and  a  duplicate  fiction  pay  col- 
lection. 

Alida  Lattimore,  Executive  secretary 
of  the  Child  Labor  association  of  Al- 
legheny county  and  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Con- 
sumer's league,  gave  two  lectures  in 
April  on  Welfare  work,  and  Con- 
sumer's  league. 

Besides  their  regular  lectures  the  stu- 
dents attended  sessions  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  conference  on  the  care 
of  dependent  children,  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, April  22-24,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  Playground  association  of  Amer- 
ica, which  met  May  10-14. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  school  has  been  very  fortunate 
during  the  past  two  months  in  wel- 
coming visiting  lecturers,  each  of  whom 
has   given   fresh   impetus   to   the   work. 

C.  B.  Roden,  acting  librarian  of  Chi- 
cago public  library,  visited  the  school 
the  last  week  in  March,  making  two 
addresses  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 
The  first  was  on  the  subject  of  The 
public  library  and  the  foreign  element 
in  the  population.  From  Mr  Roden's 
long  experience  in  the  order  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  public  library,  he 
was  able  to  give  many  very  practical 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  books  in 
foreign  languages.     In  the  afternoon  of 
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the  same  day  Mr  Roden  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  History  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

Most  of  the  month  of  April  was  de- 
voted to  the  course  on  library  work 
with  children  given  by  Edna  Lyman. 
Miss  Lyman  has  been  permanently 
added  to  the  lecturing  faculty  of  the 
Library  school,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
with  the  school  again  next  year  for 
similar  work.  She  gave  in  all  23  lec- 
tures, most  of  which  were  for  the 
senior  class,  though  several  were  given 
to  members  of  the  junior  class.  Her 
course  included  a  resume  of  work  with 
children  in  most  of  the  larger  city  li- 
braries, a  discussion  of  the  equipment 
of  children*s  rooms,  discipline  and 
rules,  records,  bulletins  and  pictures, 
classification  and  cataloging,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  public  library  and  schools, 
importance  of  attracting  children  to 
books,  and  the  story  hour.  The  latter 
part  of  Miss  Lyman's  stay  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  principles  of 
selection  applied  to  children's  books. 
In  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  class 
Miss  Lyman  made  a  fitting  close  tp  an 
unusually  attractive  and  interesting 
course  by  telling  a  number  of  stories  in 
her  own  inimitable  way.  Much  of  the 
work  was  in  the  form  of  discussion, 
and  attendance  upon  the  lectures  was 
therefore  limited  to  the  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  two  days.  Miss 
Lyman's  work  is  too  well  known  and 
her  success  has  become  too  much  a  part 
of  library  school  history  to  need  fur- 
ther  comment   here. 

Early  in  May,  Miriam  Carey,  class 
of  1900,  came  as  the  representative  of 
the  Illinois  library  school  alumni  asso- 
ciation to  deliver  the  annual  alumni 
lecture.  Miss  Carey  chose  for  her  sub- 
ject Institutional  libraries,  a  work 
which  she  has  been  the  first  to  de- 
velop. The  lecture  proved  to  be  orig- 
inal and  inspiring  and  the  school  hopes 
to  welcome  Miss  Carey  in  the  future. 


On  May  7  the  Junior  class,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Price  and  Miss  Curtis, 
visited  the  Public  library  and  the  Car- 
negie library  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Danville  (III.)  Among  other  evidences 
of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  Li- 
brary board  and  Miss  Durham,  the 
librarian,  a  delightful  automobile  ride 
proved  very  enjoyable.  This  trip  fin- 
ishes the  round  of  visits  to  neighbor- 
ing libraries,  which  has  now  become 
an  established  custom  for  the  Junior 
class. 

Norah  McNeill,  1909,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  librarianship  in  Lead  (S.  D.) 
high  school  Miss  McNeill  will  begin 
her  duties  about  August   15. 

Myrtle  Knepper,  class  of  1909,  has 
taken  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  Ore- 
gon agricultural  college  library  at  Cor- 
vallis.  Ore.,  under  the  librarianship  of 
Mrs  Ida  J.  Kidder  of  the  class  of  1906. 

Bertha  M.  Schneider,  ex-1909,  has^ 
been  serving  for  the  past  few  months' 
as  junior  reviser  in  the  Library  school 
and  is  at  present  doing  temporary  work 
in  the  catalog  department. 

Frances  Simpson. 
New  York  state  library 

The  annual  visit  was  made  April 
6-19.  Twenty-eight  members  of  the 
school,  under  the  general  charge  of 
Vice-Director  Walter,  comprised  the 
party.  The  pleasure  of  the  trip  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  cordiality  and 
hospitality  with  which  ^the  party  was 
everywhere  greeted. 

The  complete  list  of  libraries  visited 
was  as  follows:  New  York  public 
library:  New  central  building,  the  As- 
tor  and  Lenox  libraries,  and  the  Har- 
lem library,  Chatham  Square  and  St 
Gabriel's  Park  branches;  Columbia  uni- 
versity library;  Brooklyn  public  library: 
^Montague  branch  and  other  branches 
specially  assigned  to  various  commit- 
tees; Pratt  institute  library  and  li- 
brary school;  Newark  public  library; 
Trenton  public  library;  Bryn  Mawr 
college  library;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   library;    Drexel    institute    library 
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and  library  school ;  Free  library  of 
Philadelphia:  Chestnut  street,  H.  Jo- 
sephine Widener  and  Spring  Garden 
branches;  Library  of  Congress;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  library;  Office 
of  the  superintendent  of  documents; 
Library  of  the  surgeon-generars  office; 
Department  of  agriculture  library. 

Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf  addressed  the 
school  April  29  and  30.  Her  first  lec- 
ture, ^Things  that  matter/'  was  a  most 
inspiring  presentation  of  library  ideals. 
The  second  lecture  formed  a  part  of 
the  course  in  administration  and  dealt 
in  detail  with  the  work  of  the  Buffalo 
public  library,  with  which  Mrs  Elmen- 
dorf has  been  so  prominently  connected. 

Miss  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
library  commission,  gave  two  lectures 
on  commission  work,  May  3-4,  deal- 
ing most  particularly  with  the  work 
of  her  own  commission. 

Arthur  L.  Bailey,  '98,  and  Isabel  Ely 
•  Lord,  '97,  the  advisory  board  of  the 
New  York  state  library  school  asso- 
ciation, visited  the  school  May  6-8. 
The  visit  was  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  material  for  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  board  to  the  asso- 
ciation. Both  Miss  Lord  and  Mr 
Bailey  addressed  the  school,  explaining 
the  objects  of  the  association  and 
urging  the  present  students  to  become 
members. 

F.  K.  Walter,  Vice-director. 

Wisconsin 

The  field  practice  of  February  and 
March  proved  so  interesting,  that  the 
students  returned  with  some  reluctance 
to  the  further  study  of  theories  and 
methods.  The  opening  weeks  of  the 
spring  term,  however,  have  been  so  full 
of  good  things  that  this  feeling  has 
quite  vanished.  On  the  opening  days, 
seminaries  on  observations  in  the  field 
crystallized  impressions  and  experi- 
ences. 

The  regular  courses  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  the   following  lectures: 

April  16,  Mr  Hadley — Some  Indiana 
libraries. 


April  26,  Mr  Brett — Cleveland  li- 
braries  (illustrated). 

April  27,  Mr  Brett — Problems  of  ad- 
ministration. 

April  28,  Mrs  Faircliild — ^The  librari- 
an's reading. 

April  28,  Mr  Bruncken — Library 
work  in  California. 

April  29,  Mrs  Fairchild — Principles 
of  book  selection. 

April  30,  Mrs  Fairchild — Presidents 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  (illustrated). 

April  30,  Miss  Olcott — ^Administra- 
tion of  children's  rooms. 

May  I,  Miss  Olcott — How  to  call  at- 
tention to  special  classes  of  books. 

The  lectures  of  the  last  two  days 
were  attended  by  many  out-of-town 
guests,  including  Miss  Dousman  of  the 
Milwaukee  public  library,  Miss  Arnold, 
Miss  Clark  and  Miss  McDermott  of 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  public  library. 
Miss  Rowe,  Children's  librarian  of 
Janesville  (Wis.)  public  library.  The 
many  social  functions  made  quite  a 
gala  week  for  staff  and  school.  Din- 
ners and  drives  were  given  in  honor  of 
Mr  Brett,  Mrs  Fairchild  and  Miss  Ol- 
cott. Miss  Smith  of  the  Madison  pub- 
lic library  gave  an  informal  reception 
to  school  and  guests.  The  usual  May 
day  celebration  was  more  merry  than 
usual,  in  spite  of  the  snowstorm  with- 
out. The  picture  bulletins,  presented 
as  a  class  exercise  each  year  on  May 
I,  included  the  following  subjects:  Afri- 
can travel,  American  pottery,  Animal 
stories,  Books  for  girls.  Civic  improve- 
ment. Earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
Egypt,  Going  to  college.  Cooper,  Land 
of  the  rising  sun.  Northern  Wisconsin 
Indians,  Old  English  plays,  Our  pi- 
oneers, Some  novels  worth  while,  Stories 
of  Venice,  Stories  of  King  Arthur,  and 
Wisconsin — History.  These  bulletins 
are  loaned  throughout  the  state  to  li- 
braries and  clubs.  After  the  bulletin 
seminary,  and  Miss  Olcott's  lecture, 
coffee  was  served  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  date  for  the  opening  of  the  Wis- 
consin library  school  in  the  fall  is  set 
for   September  27,  at  which  time  reg- 
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istration  is  begun.  Instruction  begins 
on  September  29.  This  date  is  identical 
for  the  short  course  and  the  long  term. 

-     Short  course 

The  short  course  will  be  conducted, 
as  last  year,  in  the  fall  instead  of  the 
summer  months.  The  change  of  time 
makes  possible  an  eight  weeks'  course. 

The  schedule  is  planned  to  include 
the  most  essential  courses  of  library 
methods :  cataloging,  classification,  ref- 
erence work,  book  selection,  etc. 

Library  school  notes 

Helen  Harwood,  1908,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  the  Tipton  (Iowa) 
public  library,  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Public  library  at  Minot, 
N.  D. 

Ada  J.  McCarthy,  1907,  librarian  of 
the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  public  library, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
spend  the  summer  in  Europe.  She 
joins  Miss  Hazeltine's  party.  During 
her  absence,  Lillian  Jones,  1909,  will 
serve  as  acting  librarian. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
of  1909  have  been  assigned  to  positions 
up  to  the  present  time,  May  i : 

Harriet  Bixby,  assistant,  cataloging 
and  reference  department,  Cincinnati 
public   library. 

Florence  C.  Farnham,  organizer.  Nor- 
mal   school   library,    Ellensburg,   Wash. 

Polly  Fenton,  assistant,  cataloging  and 
reference  department,  Cincinnati  public 
library. 

Mrs  Katherine  A.  Hahn,  assistant 
librarian,  Stout  institute,  Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Lillian  E.  Jones,  assistant.  Public  li- 
brary, Racine,  Wis.  Appointment  to 
take  effect  after  her  work  as  acting 
librarian,  Rhinelander,  is  completed. 

Julia  A.  Robinson,  acting  secretary, 
North  Dakota  library  commission. 

Mary  E.  Watkins,  librarian,  Public 
library,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Ora  Williams,  assistant,  cataloging 
and  reference  department,  Cincinnati 
public  library. 


Washington 

A  course  in  library  economics  will 
be  presented  at  the  summer  school  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, June  2i-July  30.  Instruction  given 
will  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  persons 
engaged  in  library  work,  to  teachers, 
and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  care 
to  understand  and  more  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  library.  Book 
selection,  cataloging,  library  organiza- 
tion, reference  work  and  library  ex- 
tension will  be  presented.  The  school 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Libra- 
rian W.  E.  Henry  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  assisted  by  C.  W.  Smith 
and  Miss  Meissner  of  the  university 
library   staflF. 

Interesting    Things   in    Print 

The  Worcester  free  public  library 
bulletin  for  May  contains  a  selected 
list  on  gardens  and  gardening. 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  is- 
sued pocket-size  lists  on  handicrafts, 
music  and  its  appreciation,  and  the 
building  trades. 

The  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society  for  April  contains  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Hon.  George  Nelson 
Black,  for  many  years  trustee  of  the 
Illinois  state  historical  society  library. 

The  Case  library  of  Cleveland  issues 
in  pocket  size  reading  lists  on  timely 
topics.  The  latest  books  relating  to 
outdoor  life  are  listed  in  the  May  issue. 
Bits  of  bait  in  the  shape  of  quotations 
from  famous  outdoor  enthusiasts  are 
scattered  throughout  the  list. 

Young  Women's  Journal  for  April, 
published  at  Salt  Lake  City,  is  largely 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  efforts  and 
work  of  and  for  the  blind  under  the 
title  "For  those  who  sit  in  darkness." 
An  interesting  bit  is  the  description  of 
the  work  that  is  carried  on  by  the 
Packard  library  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  in  addition  to  readings  three 
days  a  week,  there  is  given  instruc- 
tion in  typewriting  and  in  the  style  of 
reading  used  by  blind  people. 
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Library  Meetings 

California —  Fifty-seven  libraries  were 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Calir 
fornia  library  association  in  Oakland 
April  15-16.  State  Librarian  Gillis  pre- 
sided. Miss  Marvin,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  library  commission,  gave  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  resume  of  the  work 
done  by  the  commission  in  that  state, 
the  strong  point  of  which  is  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  traveling  library  sys- 
tem. The  state  of  Oregon  is  but 
sparsely  populated  at  present,  so  that 
units  for  the  support  of  public  libraries 
are  too  small  to  build  up  very  large 
or  strong  collections.  Nevertheless,  the 
people  of  the  state  are  interested  in  all 
lines  of  progress.  The  commission  puts 
its  strongest  efforts  therefore  in  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  vital  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  sends  out 
collections  of  books  for  public  school 
needs,  on  political  questions;  for  needs 
of  the  farmers,  debating  societies,  road 
improvement    and    legislative   questions. 

Miss  Marvin  described  Oregon  as  a 
political  experiment  station,  where  the 
welfare  of  the  state  depended  directly 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  voters. 
Young  men  find  themselves  called  upon 
to  vote  upon  such  questions  as  Owner- 
ship of  railroads,  Woman  suffrage, 
State  insurance,  etc.,  and  they  demand 
information  on  such  subjects.  The 
problem  .was  to  get  books  to  each  fam- 
ily in  a  rural  community  where  there 
are  few  railroads  and  outside  of  Port- 
land  no   free   libraries. 

The  work  is  not  very  old,  but  has 
sho.wn  tremendous  increase  with  such 
satisfactory  results  that  the  legislature 
of  the  state  has  answered  every  re- 
quest  for  increase  of  appropriations. 

Assistant  state  librarian  Ferguson 
of  the  California  library  reviewed  re- 
cent California  library  legislation.  The 
state  library  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  library  organization, 
in  close  touch  with  school,  municipal 
and  county  libraries,  and  has  been  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  readily  to  loan 


books,  give  information  and  assistance 
wherever  most  required.  The  valuable 
feature  is  the  system  of  county  libraries 
and  establishment  of  branches  and  de- 
posit stations  where  none  existed  be- 
fore. 

Susan  T.  Smith,  reference  librarian 
in  the  State  library,  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  statistics  of  library 
associations.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
data  concerning  22  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  it  was  found 
that  the  California  association  was  in 
the  front  rank  in  regard  to  member- 
ship, number  of  meetings  and  results 
accomplished.  Miss  Smith  ended  with 
a  recommendation  for  membership  fees 
graded  according  to  the  salaries  of  the 
library  workers  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bership list  might  be  made  to  include 
every  person  in  the  state  interested  in 
library  welfare. 

John  Graham  Brooks  of  Boston  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
session.  The  keynote  of  his  address 
was  an  appeal  to  librarians  to  circulate 
literature  dealing  with  positive,  con- 
structive and  hopeful  views  of  life.  He 
said  the  next  great  work  is  the  direc- 
tion of  education  so  that  it  shall  give 
a  new  view  of  the  circumstances  among 
which  we  are  situated. 

In  the  morning  the  delegates,,  ,  as 
guests  of  the  Berkley  chamber  of  ck  1- 
merce,  made  a  tour  of  the  city  visitii'g 
the  Berkley  public  library  and  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Luncheon  was 
served  at  noon  on  the  college  campus. 
President  Wheeler  of  the  university 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Addresses  were 
made  by  a  number  of  prominent  speak- 
ers and  by  the  visitors. 

The  general  session  on  Friday  after- 
noon opened  with  the  president's  re- 
port, in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  association  for  the  past  year.  He 
commended  the  good  work  done  by  tha 
district  officers,  the  various  committees 
and  the  secretary- treasurer.  The  report 
of    the    secretary-treasurer    showed    re- 
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ceipts  for  the  year  of  $920.20  and  dis- 
bursements of  $636.53. 

Mary  F.  Isom,  librarian  of  the  Port- 
land library  association,  followed  with 
an  account  of  the  work  in  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon.  Harriet  G.  Eddy, 
principal  of  the  Elk  Grove  high  school 
and  custodian  of  the  first  station  of 
the  Sacramento  County  library,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  value  of  the 
county  library  system  to  the  smaller 
communities.  Much  interest  was  shown 
in  all  these  papers,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  general  feeling  that  the  system 
opened  up  great  possibilities  to  the 
library  work  of  the  state. 

Miss  Marvin  urged  all  library  work- 
ers in  California  to  attend  the  library 
meeting  at  Seattle  June  8-10,  and  Mr 
Gillis  read  a  letter  from  Franklin  F. 
Hooper  of  Tacoma  inviting  the  associa- 
tion to  the  rneeting.  Miss  Isom  invited 
all  who  should  go  to  Seattle  to  stop  at 
Portland  en  rou^,  and  Mr  Gillis  ad- 
vised a  stop  at  Salem  also  to  see  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Oregon  library 
commission. 

The  third  session  was  opened  by  C.  S. 
Greene,  who  read  a  letter  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  A.  L.  A.  urging  that  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  1910  be 
held  in  California.  The  letter  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  California 
library  association.  The  president  then 
it  Produced  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Brewer, 
.esident  of  the  California  Book-plate 
society,  who  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  Book-plates.  Following  the 
paper  28  lantern  slides,  representing 
various  types  of  plates,  were  thrown 
upon  a  screen  and  were  briefly  com- 
mented upon  by   Mr  Brewer. 

Mr  Gillis  and  Mr  Rowell  spoke  of 
the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
library  school  and  of  the  hope  to  have 
one  established  in  the  University  of 
California  some  time  in  the  future.  Mr 
Ferguson  for  the  Committee  on  Distri- 
bution of  state  documents  stated  that 
during  the  thirty-eighth   session  of  the 


legislature  a  law  was  enacted  which 
places  the  distribution  of  sitate  docu- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  State  libra- 
rian mainly  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs  Charles  F. 
Schwan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
resolutions,  the  president  appointed 
Melvin  G.  Dodge* chairman  pro  tem. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  association  of 
the  interesting  program  presented  and 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  hosts  of  the 
several  occasions  and  pledging  anew 
devotion  to  the  work. 

Mr  Brewer's  paper  on  book-plates 
was  illustrated  by  a  most  interesting 
exhibit  of  choice  book-plates  prepared 
by  Sheldon  Cheney,  secretary  of  the 
California  book-plate  society.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  was  an  exhibit  of 
bindings,  showing  some  work  of  Cali- 
fornia amateur  binders,  some  styles  of 
commercial  binding  especially  adapted 
to  library  uses,  and  a  few  bindings  by 
noted  binders,  prepared  by  M.  J.  Fer- 
guson;  an  exhibit  of  a  library  of  50 
books  with  blanks  and  forms  used  m 
county  extension  work  from  the  Sac- 
ramento public  library,  and  an  exhibit 
of  books  for  the  blind,  showing  the 
different  types  in  use,  from  the  State 
library.  Saturday  was  the  annual 
*'wildflower  day"  at  the  Oakland  free 
library. 

The  social  ,  features  of  the  meeting 
were  usually  enjoyable.  The  trustees 
and  staff  of  the  Oakland  public  library 
gave  an  informal  reception  in  the  li- 
brary. Miss  Humphreys,  the  vice- 
president,  presided  most  charmingly  over 
the  program,  which  included  songs,  reci- 
tations, and  original  poems,  all  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  association. 

Friday  evening  was  left  free  on  the 
program,  but  many  of  the  members 
visited  the  libraries  of  San  Leandro  and 
Alameda,  being  the  guests  on  the  way 
thither  of  Carl  Wernecke  of  the  Library 
bureau. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  ladies  of 
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the  Ebell  club  invited  the  association  to 
tea  at  their  beautiful  club  house.  In 
addition  to  the  tea  the  members  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  delightful 
musical  program. 

Over  230  persons  were  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting,  representing  51  of  the 
114  public  libraries  and  17  other  li- 
braries of  the  state. 

At  the  Trustees'  section  Prof.  L.  J. 
Richardson  of  Berkeley  spoke  on  book 
buying.  Mr  Gillis  then  presented  the 
subject  of  "Cold  cash."  He  advised 
trustees  to  do  three  things:  First,  get 
a  good  manager;  second,  support  the 
management;  third,  conduct  a  cam- 
paign on  every  available  line,  educa- 
tional and  otherwise,  so  that  the  man- 
agement will  not  lack  for  funds..  Mr 
Hyde  spoke  on  the  question  of  pay  of 
librarians  in  small  libraries,  saying  that 
it  should  be  equal  to  that  of  teachers. 

The  following  officers  of  the  trustees' 
section  were  elected  for  the  next  year: 
President,  W.  F.  Hyde;  vice-president, 
Prof.  L.  J.  Richardson;  secretary,  Mrs 
I.  N.  Chapman. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Home  club,  130  guests 
being  present.  After-dinner  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Brown,  ex-Governor  George  C.  Pardee, 
Helen  E.  Haines  and  Charles  S. 
Greene.  Following  the  dinner  Howells's 
farce,  "Evening  dress,"  was  given  and 
formed  a  most  enjoyable  conclusion  to 
an  unusually  successful  and  profitable 
meeting. 

Alice  J.  Haines,  Sec'y-Treas. 

Chicago— The  last  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago library  club  for  the  year  1908- 
1909  was  held  by  invitation  at  the 
Evanston  public  library  Thursday  even- 
ing. May  13.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  supper  served  in  the  spacious 
boys'  room.  Nearly  100  members  and 
their  friends  were  present  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  pleasant  occasion. 
The   room   was  decorated  with   flowers 


and  plants  and  the  young  ladies  of  the 
library  served  coffee  and  cream. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Andrews 
and  the  two  vice-presidents,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Ahem, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
The  reports  for  the  year  showed  a 
satisfactory  growth  in  both  work  and 
resources. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Stem  was 
presented  and  accepted  with  regret. 
Mention  was  made,  by  various  members, 
of  the  service  Miss  Stern  had  rendered 
the  club  in  many  ways,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  home  libraries. 
She  is  at  present  connected  with  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  displayed  when 
it  was  announced  that  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  again  looked  near. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Carrie  L.  Elliott,  reference 
librarian  Chicago  public  library;  vice- 
presidents,  Thos.  W.  Allinson,  head  of 
The  Henry  Booth  settlement,  and  Mabel 
Thain,  librarian.  Oak  Park  public  li- 
brary; secretary,  E.  D.  Tweedell,  as- 
sistant reference  librarian,  The  John 
Crerar  library ;  treasurer,  Mary  L.  Wat- 
son of  the  Newberry  library. 

Miss  Lindsay,  librarian  of  the  Evan- 
ston public  library,  welcomed  the  guests 
of  the  evening,  and  gave  them  the  free- 
dom of  the  library  after  a  few  words  of 
description  and  explanation  of  its  ar- 
rangement. The  building  is  centrally 
located,  conveniently  arranged,  well  fur- 
nished, and  contains  one  of  the  strong 
libraries  in  Illinois. 

District  of  Columbia — T he  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  library  association  was  held 
in  the  children*s  room  of  the  Public 
library  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  with 
the  president,  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  in 
the  chair.  About  no  members  and 
guests   were  present. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Prof. 
William  A.  Wilbur,  dean  at  George 
Washington  university.  He  chose  as 
his  subject  "The  lyric  influences  in  the 
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poets'  comer  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress." Dean  Wilbur  spoke  of  the 
quality  of  lyric  poetry,  its  subjective 
character  and  the  ethereal  quality  of 
its  music.  "The  lyric  is  the  wander- 
song  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  The  soul 
is  stirred  by  the  voices  of  the  fields  and 
the  sky  and  the  sea  and  the  forces  that 
range  to  and  fro  between  them,  and 
under  the  winds  of  circumstance  it 
awakens  into  song  and  projects  itself  in 
lyric  influences." 

Pttlntings  In   Library  of  Congress 

The  speaker  then  passed  on  to  the 
more  immediate  subject,  the  eight 
paintings  in  the  south  corridor  of  the 
Library  of  Congress — all  illustrative  of 
the  theme,  lyric  poetry.  This  series  of 
pictures  by  the  artist,  H.  O.  Walker, 
unite  artistic  conception  and  treatment 
with  profound  appreciation  of  liter- 
ature and  with  sound  literary  criticism. 
In  the  larger  tympanum  at  the  east  end 
of  the  corridor  is  the  central  painting 
of  the  group  illustrating  the  genius  of 
lyric  poetry  and  its  elemental  types. 
The  Genius  of  Lyric  Poetry,  with  her 
rose  garment  and  radiant  face,  is  the 
center  of  the  picture.  At  her  right 
hand  are  Passion  and  Beauty  and 
Mirth,  and  at  her  left  Pathos,  Truth 
and  Devotion.  Inspired  by  them  all 
the  Spirit  of  Song  is  expressive  of  the 
moods  of  all  her  companions. 

The  earliest  of  the  lyric  themes  is 
the  Death  of  Adonis,  enshrining  the 
name  of  Shakespeare.  The  painting  is 
in  gray  light.  The  pallor  of  nature 
seems  to  have  cast  an  ashen  hue  over 
nature,  as  it  has  on  the  dead  face  of 
Adonis.  It  is  a  forest  picture.  The 
haze  of  early  morning  has  scarcely 
felt  the  sun.  The  mist  is  on  the  grass 
and  the  beaches  and  the  gray  stones. 
The  white  form  is  cold,  and  beneath 
the  wound  in  the  side  upon  the  green 
grass  is  a  single  spot  of  blood.  Its 
theme — love's  sorrow  in  mortality — is 
a  note  of  sadness  in  all  poetry. 

The  second  lyric  theme  is  from  the 
Comus  of  Milton.  Comus  seems  a 
creature  of  the  woods.     With  his  sim- 


ple dress,  his  shepherd  cap,  his  lynx 
skin  about  him,  his  kneeling  posture, 
his  wariness,  his  listening  attitude,  with 
left  hand  raised — ^he  pays  unconscious 
tribute  to  purity  and  song. 

The  lyric  theme  that  bears  the  name 
of  Wordsworth  is  one  of  spiritual 
beauty.  The  painting  is  inspired  by  the 
poet*s  memory  of  his  youth.  The  even- 
ing, the  stars,  the  bells,  the  trees,  the 
glimmering  lake,  the  boy  with  the  wist- 
ful, fearless  face,  his  raised  hands  just 
as  he  has  blown  his  mimic  hootings  to 
the  owls,  the  evening  haze  and  dim-re- 
flected stars  within  the  lake,  the  solemn 
imagery,  the  gentle  shock  of  surprise — 
all  those  are  in  the  picture.  The 
theme  is  not  Winander,  or  the  Even- 
ing, or  Nature,  but  the  Boy. 

The  theme  of  Endymion  enshrines 
the  memory  of  Keats  to  express  the 
lyric  mood  of  wistfulness.  Here  in  the 
picture  are  earth  and  sky  and  heavenly 
influence,  and  here  is  man  with  do- 
minion over  earth  and  with  aspiration 
for  heaven.  And  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere— silent,  hushed,  wistful,  long- 
ing. The  painting  is  of  the  boy  Endym- 
ion sleeping  in  an  open  place  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Latmos.  His  cloak  of 
leopard  skin  is  around  him,  his  shep- 
herd's crook  is  at  his  side.  The  new 
moon  shines  in  the  clear  evening  sky, 
and  the  boy  dreams.  This  is  a  picture 
of  lyric  romanticism,  it  is  a  vision  in  a 
dream;  the  seer's  vision  and  the  poet's 
dream  merging  the  strange  beauty  of 
a  time  that  is  gone  and  the  wistful 
longing  for  what  has  never  been. 

The  painting  "Ganymede"  is  a  lyric 
vision  of  the  spiritual  vision  that 
breathes  in  Tennyson's  poetry.  The 
theme  of  the  picture  is  drawn  from 
"The  palace  of  art."  The  boy,  Gany- 
mede, with  rose-pink  mantle,  his  arms 
half  extended,  and  sweet,  upturned  face 
in  eager  aspiration,  is  borne  aloft  on 
the  eagle's  mighty  wings.  Ganymede 
was,  according  to  the  old  story,  the 
most  beautiful  of  mortals.  The  eagle 
was  the  messenger  of  Jove.  Here  in 
symbol  are  perfection  of  form  and  pos- 
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session    of    power,    here    are    exquisite 
art   and   soaring  genius. 

A  picture  wrought  in  browns  and 
yellows,  a  kind  of  chaos  of  form  and 
place  before  the  world  was  made — this 
is  Uriel  enshrining  the  name  of  Emer- 
son.. The  face  of  Uriel  is  the  picture. 
Out  of  vastness  set  in  isolation  is  a 
pinnacle  of  living  rock.  Clouds  are 
round  about  it.  There  alone  is  Uriel. 
The  lyric  Uriel  is  like  the  lyric  spirit 
of  Milton's  sonnets — it  is  battle  music. 

On  the  west  wall  is  an  allegorical 
painting.  In  the  right  of  the  picture 
are  two  figures  to  Memory,  in  the  left 
two  to  Joy.  The  background  of  Mem- 
ory is  art — the  beauty  of  a  garden  with 
chiseled  seat  of  stone;  the  background 
of  Joy  is  nature — the  sweetness  of 
fields  and  woods. 

After  "the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
President  Johnston  presented  his  resig- 
nation, expressing  his  deep  regret  at 
the  necessity  of  severing  a  relation 
which  had  been  so  pleasant  to  him. 
The  resignation  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr  Johnston  expects  shortly  to 
leave  Washington  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Brooklyn   public   library. 

The  students  of  the  New  York  state 
library  school,  on  their  biennial  visit 
to  Washington  libraries,  were  present 
at  the  meeting.  At  its  close,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  them  and  the  vice- 
director  of  the  school,  F.  K.  Walter. 
Light  refreshments  were  served  and  a 
very  delightful  hour  spent. 

Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  Sec>. 

Ohio— The  35  women  connected  with 
the  four  libraries  of  Columbus  have 
formed  an  organization  known  as  the 
Columbus  library  club.  Mrs  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath  was  elected  president;  Miss  Rob- 
erts, vice-president;  Miss  Kellicott,  sec- 
retary,   and    Miss    Schaub,    treasurer. 

The  first  social  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  Thursday  evening,  April  i, 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Boardman,  on  Oak 
street.     The  club  was  entertained  with 


an  April   Fool  party,  which  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  present. 

Pennsylvania — The  last  meeting  of  the 
season  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
May  ID,  1909,  at  the  H.  Josephine  Wid- 
ener  branch  of  the  Free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Mr  Thomson  presided  and 
presented  the  apologies  of  the  president, 
Mr  Bailey,  for  his  unavoidable  absence. 
Upon  motion,  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted. 
The  election  of  nine  new  members  was 
announced.  The  following  were  elected 
officers  for  1909-1910:  President,  Rev. 
L.  M.  Robinson,  S.  T.  D.  librarian,  Di- 
vinity school  of  the  P.  E.  church  at 
Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  avenue; 
secretary,  Jean  E.  GrafFen,  Free  library 
of  Philadelphia;  treasurer,  Bertha  Seidl 
Wetzell,  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  outgoing  secretary  was  ten- 
dered a  vote  of  thanks  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  past  six  years. 

Mr  Thomson  then  resigned  the  chair 
to  Dr  Robinson,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, who  thanked  the  club  for  the 
honor  accorded  him  and  asked  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  in  maintain- 
ing the  high  position  to  which  the  club 
had  risen  during  the  17  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Dr  Robinson  presented  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Helen  Rex  Keller,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Drexel  institute,  who 
read  an  entertainingly  witty  and  original 
paper  on  "The  old-fashioned  virtues  vs. 
The  ideal  librarian."  Miss  Keller  an- 
alyzed the  requirements  laid  down  for 
the  average  applicant  for  a  librarian's 
position,  and  showed  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  these  requirements  under 
actual  conditions. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Keller's  paper, 
in  response  to  a  call  from  the  chair, 
Mr  Thomson  opened  a  discussion  on  the 
subject.  He  commended  the  speaker  for 
having  pointed  out  a  common  error  of 
librarians  in  trying  to  secure  too  great 
uniformity  in  requirements  and  methods 
of  work.     Since  the  needs  of  communi- 
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ties   differ,  there  should  be  more  indi- 
viduality of  action  on  these  matters. 

The  chairman  thanked  Miss  Keller  in 
the  name  of  the  club  for  her  able  and 
witty  presentation  of  the  subject.  He 
then  extended  a  most  courteous  invitar 
tion  to  those  members  of  the  club  who 
contemplated  attending  the  coming  A. 
L.  A.  conference  at  Bretton  Woods  to 
spend  several  days,  as  his  personal 
guests,  at  Bailey  Island,  Maine,  before 
returning  home. 

Edith   Brinkmann,   Sec*y. 

Pennsylvania^A  special  meeting  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley  library  association 
was  held  at  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Braddock  on  Thursday,  May  13.  The 
following  libraries  were  represented: 
Allegheny,  Beaver  Falls,  Braddock, 
Connellsville,  Duquesne,  Elizabeth, 
Homestead,  Ingram,  McKeesport, 
Sharon   and    Pittsburgh. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  hand- 
somely decorated  Skibo  room  on  the 
third  floor.  Miss  Smith,  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Homestead  library,  was 
presiding  officer.  The  meeting  opened 
with  a  talk  by  W.  F.  Stevens,  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Homestead, 
relating  what  he  considered  successful 
means  of  attracting  men  to  the  library. 
Miss  Carver,  librarian  of  the  Buel  club 
of  Sharon,  followed  telling  means  used 
to  advertise  the  library  with  her  con- 
stituency. Mrs  M.  E.  Daigh,  librarian 
of  the  Connellsville  library,  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "How  to  give  the  li- 
brary its  proper  place  in  the  com- 
munity." R.  P.  Bliss,  of  the  State  li- 
brary commission  of  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  commission, 
expressing  its  purpose  to  be  helpful 
wherever  it  was  possible. 

At  noon  a  very  nice  dinner  was 
served  in  the  library  building  to  about 
40  guests.  At  its  close  Mr  Adden- 
brook,  trustee  of  the  Braddock  library, 
talked  on  "What  the  trustee  expects  of 
the  librarian."  It  was  followed  by 
Charles    E.    Wright,    librarian    at    Du- 


quesne, on  "What  the  librarian  expects 
of  the  trustee."  The  discussion  was  a 
veritable  illustration  of  the  adage 
"There  is  many  a  truth  that  is  told  in 
jest." 

An  interesting  session  in  the  form 
of  a  round  table,  on  the  relations  of 
schools  and  libraries,  occupied  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  afternoon.  Librarian 
Lane  of  the  Braddock  library  con- 
ducted the  round  table.  It  was  held  in 
the  music  hall  of  the  library  building 
and  about  20  teachers  were  present, 
many  of  whom  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Miss  McMeans,  a  teacher  in 
the  Homestead  schools,  told  "How  the 
library  can  help  the  school."  Miss 
Clifton,  librarian  of  Beaver  Falls  li- 
brary, spoke  of  the  work  with  pupils 
in  the  reference  department.  Miss  Al- 
len, a  teacher  in  the  Braddock  schools, 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  on  the  dan- 
ger of  pupils  reading  too  much.  Moit 
cordial  good  feeling  was  manifested  and 
the  meeting  was  voted  a  success. 


Women   Librarians 

The  Quinquennial  Congress  and  Inter- 
national  Council  of  Women  will  be 
held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  17-30. 
"Women  in  the  professions"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  various  delegates.  Mary  Eileen 
Ahern,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  has 
been  asked  to  present  the  subject,  "Wo- 
men librarians."  The  women  librarians 
who  would  like  to  have  any  point  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  emphasized  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  the  speaker. 


The  Tandy-Thomas  Company  of  New 
York  has  issued  a  leaf  containing  what 
is  termed  "The  librarian's  creed,"  by 
Francis  D.  Tandy,  who  dubs  himself 
*'Once  a  librarian,  but  fallen  from 
grace."  The  reverse  side  is  used  to  call 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  Tandy- 
Thomas  Company  to  meet  the  desires 
of  librarians  in  regard  to  books.  "The 
Creed"  expressed  facetiously,  contains 
good  library  doctrine  and  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  publishers. 
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Atlantic  City  Meeting 

The  first  joint  Atlantic  City  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  library  club  and 
the  New  Jersey  library  association  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  March  19,  with 
Charles  A.  George,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  library  association,  in  the 
chair. 

The  mayor  of  Atlantic  City  made  an 
address  of  welcome,  and  in  return  a 
.vote  of  the  thanks  of  the  associations 
was  extended  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Atlantic  City  free  public  library  for 
their  invitation  to  make  use  of  their 
building. 

John  C.  Dana,  of  Newark,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  libraries  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  impaired  rather  than  increased  by 
makinj?  them  subject  to  the  civil  service 
law  of  New  Jersey. 

Prof.  Christian  Gau.-^  of  modern 
languages  department  at  Princeton  uni- 
versity read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 

Popular   education    In    literature 

Professor  Gauss  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  popular  education  in  literature 
is  indeed  a  serious  one,  serious  for  the 
librarians,  the  collectors,  custodians  and 
dispensers  of  literature,  the  college  pro- 
fessors, whose  first  and  most  pressing 
duty  it  is  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  intrusted  to  them  a  taste 
for  what  is  highest  and  what  is  best. 

Now  the  first  question  which  con- 
fronts us  is,  after  all,  the  question, 
What  is  literature?  When  we  speak 
of  literature,  we  are  talking  of  the  best 
literature.  It  is  much  more  important 
that  the  man  out  in  the  world,  the  man 
whom  we  are  trying  to  educate  in 
literature,  should  select  good  books, 
than  the  student  or  teacher;  for  to  us 
who  read  many  books,  who  are  pro- 
fessional readers,  each  book  means  less. 
Our  allegiance  is  divided,  and  yet  there 
is  no  greater  dynamic  force  in  the 
world  today  than  that  of  the  written 
word.  To  a  person  who  reads  com- 
paratively few  books,  to  the  man  again 


whom  we  are  trying  to  educate,  each 
book  is  a  power.  Every  single  work 
means  much,  not  only  as  regards  that 
process  which  we  technically  call  his 
education,  but  also  as  regards  his  de- 
velopment of  character,  both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  citizen. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  reading. 
Professor  Gauss  thinks  that  we  should 
work  together.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  pernicious  effect  of  irrespon- 
sible reading  may  be  corrected.  The 
first  is,  merely  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  reading  habit  in  general, 
by  getting  people  to  read  many  books, 
leaving  the  effect  of  the  one  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  other.  The  results 
in  this  case  are  not  always  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  is  to  the  other  method  that 
he  wishes  to  call  our  attention  partic- 
ularly— namely,  the  creating  of  interest 
in  a  taste  for  the  highest  and  tlie  best. 

The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  evoke 
a  curiosity  of  the  people  for  literature, 
and  he  may  have  succeeded  when  he 
makes  his  author  the  friend  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  when  he  has  established  a 
lasting  relationship  between  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  of  lectures 
given  in  our  cities  from  time  to  time. 
Professor  Gauss  claims  that  the  libra- 
ries itiust  take  up  the  subjects  of  the 
lecturers  where  the  lecturers  leave  off. 
When  lectures  are  given  in  our  cit»es, 
the  librarians  should  see  to  it  that  such 
books  as  he  recommends  are  placed 
within  easy  access  of  the  people,  and  iti 
sufficient  quantities.  You  must  also  be 
ready  and  willing  to  give  your  readers 
such  information  and  guidance  when 
he  starts  in  to  read  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  most  serious  difficulty  in 
the  attempt  now  being  made  to  educate 
the  people  in  literature  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  facilities  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation between  teachers  and  librari- 
ans. A  lecture  or  course  of  lectures 
that  is  not  backed  up  by  reading  is  for 
the  audience  merely  a  debauch  of 
words.  The  only  place  where  you  have 
them  fast  is  between  covers  on  the 
printed   page.     Whether  they   shall    do 
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good  or  not  is  very  largely  a  question 
of  responsibility,  which  is  divided  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  librarian — for 
the  teacher  to  provide  the  introduction, 
and  for  the  librarian  to  make  out  of 
the  introduction  a  lasting  acquaintance. 

Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  of  Trenton, 
speaking  on  the  topic  "What  the  munic- 
ipality expects  in  return  for  the  money 
appropriated  for  library  purposes,"  says 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  munici- 
pality could  expect  to  receive  a  great 
deal  in  turn  for  the  meager  •  appro- 
priations which  are  made  for  library 
purposes.  Appropriations  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  small  if  considered  in  relation  to 
thie  work  which  the  libraries  are  ex- 
pected to  perform.  What  the  munici- 
pality under  our  system  usually  ex- 
pects in  return  for  its  appropriation 
is,  that  the  parties  in  power  may  be 
satisfied  and  that  some  little  may  be 
accomplished.  The  municipality  as  a 
whole  is  usually  satisfied  with  all  things 
of  a  municipal  nature,  provided  the  tax 
rate  is  not  too  high  and  public  works 
of  a  respectable  temporary  character 
are  extant  and  capable  of  being  shown 
to  visitors. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  March  20,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club,  with  the  president,  Arthur  Low 
Bailey,  in  the  chair. 

William  Parker  Cutter,  librarian  of 
the  Forbes  library,  Northampton.  Mass., 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  new 
copyright  bill  and  of  those  sections  of 
the  Payne  tariff  bill  which  affect  the 
importation  of  books  by  libraries.  (See 
P.  L.,  14:133-134. 

The  chairman  introduced  Dr  Cor- 
nelius Weygandt,  professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  gave  a  delightful  talk 
upon  the  "Celtic  revival,"  speaking 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  and 
friendship  with  the  writers  standing  in 
the    foremost   ranks  of  this  movement. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
visit  of  William  Butler  Yeats  brought 
to  the  attention   of  Americans  the  ex- 


tent of  the  Celtic  revival  in  English 
literature.  This  movement  has  quick- 
ened interest,  not  in  Irish  literature 
only,  but  also  in  that  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
even  in  that  of  Breton,  France.  It  has 
opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  folk- 
lore and  mythology,  absolutely  fresh 
and  different  from  the  familiar  legends 
of  the  literatures  of  southern  Europe. 
In  Scotland  the  real  Celtic  writers  are 
Neil  Munro  and  Fiona  McLeod.  The 
work  of  William  Sharp  under  the  lat- 
ter pseudonym  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  expression  of  dual  personality, 
but  rather  as  a  clever  literary  hoax. 
English  literature  has  been  influenced 
but  little  by  the  Welsh,  who  are  really 
bilingual,  and  have  devoted  their  great- 
est literary  efforts  to  works  written  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  most  typical 
of  Manx  writers  is  not  Hall  Caine,  but 
T.  E.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting poets  of  the  last  50  years. 

The  Celtic  revival  in  its  influence 
upon  English  literature  centers  chiefly 
about  the  Irish  novelists,  dramatists 
and  poets  of  the  last  20  years.  The 
works  of  the  older  novelists.  Lever, 
Lover  and  Carleton,  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  free  libraries,  which  will  prob- 
ably have  also  the  more  recent  novels 
written  by  Jane  Barlow,  Emily  Lawless 
and  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson.  The 
latter  is  a  much  better  poet  than  nov- 
elist. Rosa  Mulholland,  Shan  Bullock 
and  William  Buckley,  the  last  named 
writing  with  almost  painful  fidelity  to 
the  Irish  life  of  today,  are  promising 
young  novelists  of  the  Celtic  movement. 

The  Irish  renaissance  has  produced 
a  new  drama  also,  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Ibsen  and  of  Maeterlinck. 
"Land,''  by  Padraic  Colm,  grips  the 
reader  as  the  "Pillars  of  Society"  grips 
him.  The  plays  of  William  Butler 
Yeats  and  of  Lady  Gregory  have  done 
for  Gaelic  Celtic  legends  what  Lady 
Guest,  in  her  translation  of  the  "Mab- 
inogion,"  has  done  for  Cymric  Celtic  lit- 
erature. 

Three    poets    of    high    literary    merit 
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developed  by  the  Celtic  revival  are 
George  W.  Russell,  better  known  as 
"A.  E.,"  Lionel  Johnson,  who  died  in 
1902,  and  William  Butler  Yeats.  Rus- 
sell is  a  man  of  many  interests,  busi- 
ness man,  artist,  author  and  father 
confessor  for  those  who  have  wandered 
from  conventional  religious  folds.  The 
late  Lionel  Johnson,  who,  in  his  "Art 
of  Thomas  Hardy,"  has  produced  the 
greatest  piece  of  modern  literary  criti- 
cism, has  published  two  books  of  elo- 
quent and  dignified  verse,  the  second 
of  which,  "Ireland  and  other  poems,"  is 
out  of  print  and  consequently  difficult 
to  find  in  any  library.  William  Butler 
Yeats  is  a  poet  ranking  in  importance 
with  our  own  Poe,  and  is  to  be  placed 
among  the  writers  who  have  done  a 
small  thing  supremely  well.  Readers  of 
Stevenson's  Letters  will  recall  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  this  young 
Irish  author. 

The  Celtic  revival,  foreshadowed  by 
Matthew  Arnold  and  by  Renan,  was 
begun  by  the  publication  of  Yeats's 
Wanderings  of  Oisin  in  1888.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  its  development  is 
the  founding  of  the  Gaelic  league  by 
Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  restore  the  original  Irish  language 
as  a  medium  for  national  literature. 

Ada  F.  Liveright,  librarian  of  the 
Pedagogical  library,  Philadelphia,  read 
a  paper  entitled  **How  may  the  use  of 
books  and  library  catalogs  be  made  a, 
subject  of  study  in  normal  schools?" 
The  excellent  work  done  along  these 
lines  in  western  normal  schools  was 
contrasted  with  the  efforts  just  begun 
in  the  East. 

Montrose  J.  Moses  read  an  admirable 
paper  on  The  experimental  temptation; 
or,  The  attractive  power  of  books  versus 
the  librarian's  method. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  March  20,  1909,  with 
Edwin  H.  Anderson,  assistant  director 
of  the  New  York  public  library,  in  the 
chair. 

Dr  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of 
Princeton   university,   read   a    delightful 


paper  on  "Book  matters  at  home  and 
abroad.'' 

Mary  W.  Plummer,  director  of  the 
Pratt  institute  library  school,  read  a 
charming  sketch  dealing  with  the 
**Seven  joys  of  reading." 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  a 
defense  of  the  modern  system  of  ele- 
mentary education  by  Dr  George  Twit- 
myer,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  under  the  title, 
"School  methods  and  library  work." 

Arthur  Low  Bailey  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club  and  the  New  Jersey  library  association, 
in  joint  annual  meeting,  desire  to  express 
their  most  sincere  appreciation  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  patents  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  assuring  by  the  new  copy- 
right law  an  adequate  protection  of  the  in- 
terests  of   American   libraries. 

Resolved,  That  these  associations  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Honorable  Read 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  and  the  Honorable  Frank 
D.  Currier,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  their 
careful  consideration  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  representatives  of  the  library 
interests  during  the  consideration  of  the 
copyright   bill. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
Senator  Smoot  and  to  Representative  Cur- 
rier. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
Special    meetings 

In  the  special  meeting  of  the  New- 
Jersey  library  association  March  t8 
Sophia  Hulsizer,  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library,  spoke  on  the  topic,  "How 
to  make  a  library  more  useful  to  a 
town,"  by  relating  her  experience  in  re- 
organizing a  library  in  a  small  mining 
town  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  library  was  reorganized 
steps  were  taken  to  assist  the  people  in 
the  use  of  the  library  and  the  purchase 
of  books  in  foreign  languages  for  the 
use  of  the  foreign  population.  The 
librarian  learned  a  few  simple  phrases 
in  foreign  languages,  which  was  the 
means  of  breaking  down  the  prejudices 
of  this  class  of  people  and  resulted  in 
their  using  the  library.     Instniction  was 
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given  to  teachers  and  their  classes  in 
the  use  of  the  catalog  and  how  to  get 
information  from  books.  Miss  Hulsizer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  library  depends  largely  upon  the 
librarian's  knowledge  of  books;  her 
ability  to  impart  knowledge;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  her  people, 
rather  than  the  making  of  elaborate 
lists  and  the  use  of  too  much  red  tape. 

Following  Miss  Hulsizer  more  than 
two  dozen  other  librarians  in  a  brisk 
and  interesting  discussion  brought  out 
some  particular  feature  by  which  the 
usefulness  of  the  several  libraries  is  be- 
ing increased. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Fri- 
day morning,  with  John  C.  Dana,  of 
Newark,  in  the  chair. 

Bulletins 

Miss  Cowing,  of  the  Pratt  institute 
free  library,  speaking  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  topic,  "The  making  of 
picture  bulletins  for  use  in  libraries  and 
schools,"  stated  that  in  the  Pratt  insti- 
tute library  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  of  distinct  value  to  have 
picture  bulletins  on  the  walls  for  the 
children  to  see,  supplemented  by  poetry, 
brief  descriptive  matter  and  good  read- 
ing lists. 

The  first  point  in  bulletin-making  is 
to  select  a  suitable  subject,  one  which 
is  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest  and 
which  lends  itself  to  representation  by 
pictures.  Bulletins  on  the  different 
holidays  are  the  most  useful  because 
there  is  always  a  demand  through  the 
schools  for  composition  material  and 
poems  for  these  occasions.  Besides  the 
holidays,  certain  authors  are  good  sub- 
jects for  bulletins,  the  general  scheme 
being  to  have  a  good  portrait  of  the 
author,  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and 
a  list  of  his  best-known  works.  The 
all-important  point  in  bulletin-making 
is  to  make  your  bulletin  look  attractive 
and  readable.  Another  point  in  this 
connection  and  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance is  to  feel  sure  that  what  you  have 
provided  for  people  to  read  is  worth 
reading,    if   they   make   the    effort;    for 


this  reason  it  seems  that  quotations  or 
selections  from  real  literature,  whenever 
it  is  possible,  explain  the  idea  you  wish 
to  convey.  It  has  been  observed  that 
children  will  read  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  this  way,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  not  read  otherwise, 
and  in  bulletin  work,  as  in  all  other 
phases  of  library  work,  we  want  al- 
ways to  keep  in  mind  that  our  aim  is 
to  make  more  widely  known  the  books 
that  are  worth  while. 

Miss  Cowing  advocates  the  exchange 
of  picture  bulletins,  and  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  co- 
operative picture  bulletins  as  well  as  co- 
operative book  lists. 

Miss  Mulligan,  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
library,  speaking  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  topic,  says  that  when  she  left 
the  library  school  she  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  picture  bulletins,  but 
after  a  long  series  of  experiments  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  chief 
benefits  are  for  those  who  make  them, 
and  not  for  those  who  see  them. 

Although  efforts  in  this,  direction  have 
met  with  more  or  less  success,  the  in- 
terest never  seemed  equal  to  the  time, 
labor  and  money  spent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  bulletins.  Much  has  been  said 
that  picture  bulletins  are  useful  or  prac- 
tical only  in  so  far  as  they  create  a 
demand  for  certaiij  books  on  holidays 
and  other  events  equally  well  known. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  create  a  de- 
mand, it  usually  exists  in  larger  pro- 
portions than  we  are  able  to  cope  with. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  enough  books 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Pictures  have  a  strong  attraction  for 
children,  especially  colored  6nes.  It 
has  been  noted  that  children  will  go 
through  book  after  book  searching  out 
the  illustrations,  the  reading  matter  be- 
ing of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them. 

The  circulation  of  books  "  on  local 
history  in  Perth  Amboy  was  increased 
by  the  making  of  pictures  on  local  land- 
marks, buildings  and  places. 

Miss  Morris,  of  the  Summit  public 
library,  speaking  on  the  affirmative  side 
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of  "The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  library  clubs,"  told  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  girl's  reading  club  in  Sum- 
mit. It  was  inspired  by  the  need  that 
existed  among  a  half  dozen  working 
girls  with  whom  the  librarian  came  in 
contact.  The  club  met  in  the  library 
one  evening  each  week,  did  fancy  work, 
while  the  librarian  read  to  them,  choos- 
ing books  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
them.  An  executive  committee  for  the 
club  was  formed  of  ladies  in  the  town 
interested  in  social  betterment  of  the 
town.  The  club  was  then  called  the 
Literary  club.  Besides  a  reiding  club 
there  is  a  gymnasium  class,  sewing 
class,  and  on  Thursday  afternoons  a 
class  in  domestic  science. 

The  club  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  on  January  i  this  year  it 
left  the  protecting  wing  of  the  library 
and  called  itself  the  Woman's  Institute 
of  Summit,  hired  a  large  building  and 
is  supported  by  annual  associate  mem- 
bership dues  of  $2  for  active  member- 
ship and  $1   for  associate  membership. 

As  to  whether  this  club  has  been  an 
advantage  to  the  library,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  All  the  girls  in  the  institute  be- 
come library  members  sooner  or  later, 
if  they  are  not  members  when  they  join 
the   institute. 

Another  club  that  proved  of  advan- 
tage to  the  library  is  the  Anti-Goop 
league.  The  initiation  consists  of  a 
pledge  to  handle  all  books  with  care 
and  clean  hands.  Meetings  are  held 
twice  eadi  month,  and  arc  conducted 
according  to  parliamentary  rule.  The 
advantage  of  this  league  to  the  library 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  books,  and  the  effect  of 
the  league  upon  the  habits  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  library. 

Miss  Morris  contends  that  there  is  a 
certain  limit  to  which  you  can  go  in 
allowing  children  self-government,  a 
certain  limit  to  which  you  must  take 
the  lead,  just  so  much  serious  work, 
and  so  much  play  that  they  will  endure, 
and  it  is  a  wise  person  who  sees  those 
limits  before  she  comes  to  them. 


Miss  Bockius,  of  the  Camden  free 
public  library,  referring  to  an  experi- 
ence with  boys'  clubs  in  Camden,  is 
not  inclined  to  favor  them.  The  Boys' 
Reading  fraternity  of  Camden  was  or- 
ganized to  encourage  the  reading  of 
non-fiction.  The  club  had  the  usual 
number  of  officers,  held  meetings  once 
each  month,  were  disorderly  and  gener- 
ally a  nuisance  and  a  disadvantage  to 
the  library.  The  boys  disregarded  their 
pledges  to  read  non-fiction  and  read 
whatever  they  pleased.  Miss  Bockius 
is  of  the  opinion  that  club  work  is  not 
the  work  of  the  library,  and  that  the 
time  devoted  thereto  is  a  decided  loss 
to   the   library. 

Miss  Harvey,  of  Asbury  Park  free 
public  library,  speaking  on  the  .affirma- 
tive side  of  the  topic,  "The  advan- 
tages of  story  telling  in  libraries,"  said 
that  the  children  enjoyed  story  telling 
and  that  it  is  a  means  of  bringing  them 
in  contact  with  good  books.  The  story- 
hour  enabled  the  librarian  to  lead  the 
children  to  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
library  and  was  an  incentive  to  reading 
good  literature.  Miss  Harvey  contends 
that  the  time  devoted  to  story  telling 
is  well  spent,  brings  good  results,  and 
should  be  encouraged. 

Miss  Campbell,  of  the  Passaic  pub- 
lic library,  does  not  agree  with  Miss 
Harvey  in  the  advantage  of  story  tell- 
ing in  the  library.  She  holds  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  and  not  the 
librarian  to  tell  stories  to  the  children: 
that  it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  library  to  take  up  such  work;  that 
the  time  wasted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  stories  might  be  devoted  to  other 
duties  of  greater  importance  in  the  li- 
brary. 

A  social  session  was  held  on  Friday 
afternoon,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by 
the  company  present. 

The  presence  of  many  librarians  from 
other  states  than  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  gave  flavor  of  a  national  meeting. 
The  increased  number  of  young  libra- 
rians was  a  noticeable  feature,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  some  of  the  older  ones 
formerly  seen  at  the  meetings. 
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Library   Legislation 

At  this  writing  the  bill  for  a  Library 
commission  in  the  Illinois  le^slature  is 
in  the  committee  on  libranes  in  the 
House  of  representatives.  It  has  passed 
the  Senate  with  a  few  minor  amend- 
ments. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  new  charter 
for  Chicago  contains  a  clause  exempting 
the  office  of  chief  librarian  from  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  civil  service  system.  This 
bill  has  not  passed  at  this  time. 

The  Seattle  public  library  has  been 
removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Municipal  civil  service  commission  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  last 
legislature.  A  similar  law  to  apply  to 
the  libraries  of  New  Jersey  failed  to 
pass  in  that  state. 

The  bill  for  the  licensing  of  librari- 
ans, which  was  proposed  by  the  Ohio 
library  association  and  introduced  at 
its  request  into  the  Ohio  legislature, 
failed  to  pass.  Already  the  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  have  the  sub- 
ject taken  up  next  year  at  the  regular 
session   of   the   legislature. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  passed  a 
law  at  the  session  just  closed  allowing 
inunicipal  libraries  to  extend  their  priv- 
ileges to  all  the  people  of  the  several 
townships,  on  condition  that  said  town- 
ships shall  contribute  to  the  library 
support.  The  law  provides  that  upon 
the  petition  of  50  freeholders  of  the 
township  owning  real  estate,  not  al- 
ready taxed  for  library  purposes,  the 
board  shall  levy  a  special  library  tax 
of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  10 
cents  on  each  $100. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  Utah  legis- 
lature, just  adjourned,  forming  a  Li- 
brary-gymnasium commission  for  that 
state.  The  commission  is  formed  of 
seven  members,  and  its  purpose  will  be 
the  advancement  of  work  along  lines 
of  physical  and  mental  education.  The 
president  is  Prof.  W.  M.  Stewart  of 
the   State  university;  J.   C.  Thomas  of 


the  Agricultural  college,  vice-president; 
Howard  Briggs,  State  university,  secre- 
tary. 

Library  commission  work  in  North 
Dakota  is  entering  upon  a  season  of 
prosperity.  The  legislature  increased  its 
appropriation  from  $1500  to  $7800  an- 
nually. The  law  was  amended  to  give 
a  commission  of  five  members  instead 
of  three,  as  formerly,  and  longer  tenure 
of  office.  Mrs  Minnie  Clarke  Budlong, 
whose  term  as  commissioner  expired 
April  I,  was  made'  secretary  and  di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  work.  Svein- 
bjorn  Johnson,  the  legislative  reference 
librarian,  has  been  given  six  weeks' 
leave  of  absence  to  be  spent  in  Madi- 
son during  the  legislature.  Better  quar- 
ters have  been  provided  for  the  com- 
mission work.  New  traveling  libraries 
are  being  purchased,  and  strong  efforts 
will  be  made  to  foster  and  assist  the 
library  spirit,  whicli  is  so  rapidly  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  state. 


Flexible  Glue 


The  annual  report  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  library  has  the  following  about 
flexible  glue: 

Since  the  introduction  of  flexible 
glue,  by  means  of  which,  with  suitable 
manipulation,  it  is  possible  to  replace 
the  covers  on  books,  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  go  to  the  binder,  the 
time  of  one  member  of  the  repair  de- 
partment was  found  sufficient  to  make 
these  repairs  throughout  the  whole  li- 
brary system.  She  goes  from  the  main 
library  around  through  the  branches 
gluing  on  covers.  The  books  are 
quickly  back  on  the  shelves  in  a  strong 
and  flexible  condition,  as  though  they 
had  been  rebound.  This  use  of  flexible 
glue  is  resulting  in  a  saving  on  the 
binding  bills  of  30  or  40  per  cent.  It 
brings  the  cost  of  rebinding  novels 
down  to  a  cent  or  two  a  volume,  prac- 
tically to  nothing  when  the  saving  in 
time  and  labor  in  the  handling  and 
recording  of  books  sent  to  the  bindery' 
is  considered. 
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The  Public  Library  of  Chicago 

The  public  library  situation  in  Chi- 
cago was  comprehensively  presented  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  members  ever  connected  with 
the  Chicago  public  library  board.  The 
article  is  too  long  to  reprint  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  following  are  the  essen- 
tial facts  it  presents: 

In  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic library  to  prevent  unwarranted  dis- 
cussion from  which  misunderstanding 
of  the  situation  might  arise,  they  took 
action  in  executive  session.  Such  ac- 
tion is  enjoined  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
library,  which  provide  "that  employ- 
ment, compensation  and  discharge  of 
all  employes  of  the  library  board  shall 
be  considered  only  in  executive  ses- 
sion." 

The  decision  to  ask  for  the  librari- 
an's resignation  had  been  reached  by 
all  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
board  that  the  resignation  should  be 
presented,  perhaps  to  take  effect  at 
some  later  date  entirely  convenient  to 
all  concerned. 

The  newspapers  in  some  way  were 
apprised  of  the  action  of  the  board 
and  a  •  consequent  public  discussion 
added  to  the  embarrassment  of  all  con- 
cerned, since  the  personal  relation  of 
each  director  with  the  librarian  was 
both  friendly  and  appreciative.  The 
public  discussion  and  the  extraneous 
matter  which  was  brought  into  the 
public  discussion,  was  justly  resented 
by   the   board. 

As  was  stated  before  (see  P.  L. 
14:190),  the  librarian  and  the  board 
held  different  views  as  to  the  policy 
and  progress  to  be  sought  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  other  course  except  for  the  library 
to  abandon  its  policies  or  to  seek  an 
administrator  who  could  and  would  ini- 
tiate and  lead  them.  They  chose  the 
latter  course.  All  the  members  of  the 
board  expressed  the  highest  regard  for 


Mr  Hild  as  a  gentleman  and  a  pub- 
lic official  of  high  character,  and  only 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy 
in  the  conduct  of  library  affairs  led 
to  their  action. 

The  report  that  the  removal  and 
suspected  appointment  were  due  to 
politics  has  no  foundation;  in  fact, 
official  interference  was  refused  when 
asked  for  in  the  appointment  of  a 
mayor's   commission   of  inquiry. 

The  library  board  presented  to  Mr 
Hild  engrossed  resolutions  of  appreci- 
ation for  his  long  and  faithful  service, 
for  his  efficiency  as  a  collector  and 
custodian  of  a  large  deposit  of  books 
and  for  his  sincere  effort  to  put  the 
library  to  the  use  of  those  who  wanted 
to  make  use  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  minutes  of  the 
board's  action  in  regard  to  this : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  library 
board  on  April  26  and  May  3,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the 
Chicago  public  library  express  in  this 
formal  way  their  sincere  respect  for 
the  character  of  the  former  librarian, 
Fredrick  H.  Hild,  and  that  they  also 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  him  and  the  loyalty  that  he 
has  displayed  during  the  past  22  years 
he  has  held  that  responsible  office;  and 
further,  that  they  wish  him  a  future 
full  of  material  benefits  with  the  happi- 
est environments. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  spread 
upon  the  records,  suitably  engrossed  and 
presented  to  Mr  Hild  in  the  name  of 
this  board. 

Resolved:  That  the  privileges  of  the 
library  granted  by  the  by-laws  to 
former  directors  be  extended  likewise 
to   Mr  Hild. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  B.  Roden  as  acting 
librarian,  continues  without  interniption 
to  any  undertaking  and  with  good  feel- 
ing on  every  hand.  It  is  expected  that 
the  whole  matter  will  be  settled  safely 
and  satisfactorily  before  very  long. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  Public  library  of  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  has  received  a  collection  of  In- 
dian arrows  and  minerals,  said  to  be 
worth  $10,000,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
C.   W.  Curtiss  of  Pittsfield. 

Ethel  D.  Roberts,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York,  1908,  went  to  Wellesley  college 
as  acting  assistant  librarian  on  May  15. 
Since  last  October  Miss  Roberts  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
state   library. 

C.  B.  Tillinghast,  State  librarian  of 
Massachusetts  since  1879,  ^^^^  April 
28,  as  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation. 
Mr  Tillinghast  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  library  commission 
since  1890,  was  a  member  of  numer- 
ous historical  associations  and  other 
learned  societies.  The  state  library  has 
more  than  doubled  its  size  since  he 
took  charge  of  it  and  put  it  in  line 
with  his  ideas  of  its  scope.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  documental  libraries  in  the 
country. 

The  Public  library  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  reports  in  particular  as  to  the 
follcJwing  details  of  its  work:  The 
mutilation  of  a  number  of  library  books 
and  the  punishment  of  one  of  the 
offenders,  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  library  on  Sundays  by  opening  the 
children's  room,  and  the  results  pf  an 
experiment  in  teaching  the  blind  to 
read.  The  Ifbrarian  has  .made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  various  embossed  types 
and  the  relative  difficulty  of  mastering 
them,  and  she  would  be  glad  if  her  ex- 
perience could  be  of  value  to  any  li- 
brary beginning  this  diflScult  work. 
Moon  type  is  strongly  recommended  for 
beginners. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Worcester,  Mass.,  notes  the 
home  use  as  308,808  V.;  reference  use 
117,606,  with  167,313V.  on  the  shelves; 
card  holders  23,261;  salaries  $27,612; 
books  $9010;  periodicals  $2118;  bind- 
ing $2872;  total  income  $52,212.     The 


great  need  for  branch  buildings  and 
enlarging  of  the  main  building  is  em- 
phasized. The  children's  department 
has  established  a  new  alcove  for  teach- 
ers, where  they  may  find  the  books  they 
need  in  their  school  work.  A  "story 
hour"  for  children  under  10  and  a 
girls'  club  for  girls  over  10  have  been 
started.  The  **pledge  book"  has  been 
introduced  to  create  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  children  about  the 
care  of  library  books,  and  an  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  reading  done. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  John  Hay 
memorial  library  of  Brown  university 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
April  30.  Addresses  were  delivered  at 
indoor  exercises  by  President  Faunce, 
Chancellor  Chace,  Charles  E.  Hughes 
jr  and  William  C.  Lane,  librarian  of 
Harvard   university. 

Notable  instances  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  library  as  a  factor  in  education 
were  given  when  President  Faunce 
said:  **It  will  always  remain  true  that 
the  library  is  the  heart  and  center  of 
university  life";  Chancellor  Chace  said: 
"The  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
great  libraries  may  be  said  to  have 
been  for  many  centuries  the  measure 
of  civilization,  and  this  monument  to 
the  memory  of  John  Hay,  both  scholar 
and  diplomatist,  shall  teach  to  many 
generations  of  young  men  and  women, 
as  they  pass  by,  the  lessons  of  his  life, 
that  peace  is  better  than  war;  and  that 
knowledge  is  better  than  ignorance"; 
Mr  Hughes  said:  "The  library  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  university  ideal. 
It  is  the  home  of  its  culture,  the  typi- 
fication  of  the  broadness  of  its  educa- 
tion"; and  when  Librarian  Lane,  in 
bringing  a  message  to  Brown  from 
other  universities,  said:  "The  essen- 
tials of  a  university  library  are  that  it 
be  near  at  hand,  that  it  have  few  re- 
strictions on  access  to  its  shelves,  and 
that    its    contents    be    well    organized." 

At  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  Li- 
brarian H.  L.  Koopman  of  Brown  uni- 
versity deposited  various  documents  re- 
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lating  to  the  university,  copies  of  John 
Hay's  "Castilian  Days"  and  "The 
Bread  Winners"  and  coins  of  the 
United  States  of  the  latest  issues,  one 
dollar  and  under,  saying,  "With  such 
representatives  we  need  not  fear  to 
tmst  our  civilization  to  the  criticism  of 
the  thirtieth  century." 

The  thirty-first  annual  report  (1908) 
of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  pubhc  library 
shows  the  present  number  of  volumes  to 
be  137,807,  and  the  circulation  for  the 
past  year  190,714.  The  latter  shows  a 
gain  over  one  year  ago  of  45,283,  and, 
over  nine  years  ago  (when  the  present 
building  was  occupied),  of  85484.  The 
foreign  department  circulated  12,352  V., 
distributed  through  14  different  lan- 
guages. Throughout  the  building  the 
need  of  more  space  is  felt,  especially 
in  the  children's  department,  where 
there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  volumes 
as  nine  years  ago,  with  no  additional 
rooms  available.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
port is  devoted  to  the  "Extension  of 
the  building,"  and  the  detailed  meas- 
ures proposed.  The  number  of  volumes 
nine  years  ago  was  about  88,000,  and 
the  number  now  in  the  building  is  about 
160,000.  Fortunately,  it  has  been  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning  that  extensions 
would  be  needed,  and  also  on  just  what 
lines  they  would  be  needed.  The  lot  on 
which  the  building  stands  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  extensions,  which 
will  increase  the  shelving  capacity  about 
200,000  V. 

Central  Atlantic 

Isabel  L.  Towner,  New  York, 
1907-8,  has  been  appointed  cataloger  at 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Friends' 
free  library  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  notes 
a  circulation  of  18,924  V.,  with  24,816  V. 
on  the  shelves. 

Mabel  E.  Leonard,  B.  L.  S.,  New 
York,  1906,  has  been  transferred  from 
the  catalog  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  library. 


Helen  R.  Keller,  New  York,  1901, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  instructor 
in  Drexel  institute  library  school  to  be- 
come second  assistant  cataloger  at  Co- 
lumbia university  library. 

John  G.  Ames,  who  for  30  years  was 
superintendent  of  public  documents,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Wash- 
ington cathedral.  The  library  has  re- 
ceived considerable  gifts  of  books, 
which  Mr  Ames  will  organize  and  make 
ready  for  use. 

The  James  V.  Brown  library  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  has  just  opened  a  new 
reference  room,  21x50  feet.  In  this 
will  be  collected  the  art  material,  as 
well  as  periodicals  over  10  years  old, 
colonial  records,  state  archives,  depart- 
mental reports,  bound  newspapers,  de- 
bates of  Congress,  and  all  books  too 
valuable  for  circulation  purposes,  to- 
gether with  sets  of  the  standard  authors 
for  consultation  in  the  library. 

The  room  is  furnished  in  Flemish 
oak  with  necessary  furniture  to  match 
and  possesses  the  atmosphere  of  a 
quiet  study  room. 

The  committee  on  circulation  of  the 
New  York  public  library  has  invited 
the  community  surrounding  the  branch 
libraries  to  form  a  small  advisory  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  in  connection  with 
each  branch,  to  aid  in  the  matter  of 
decoration  and  embellishment  of  the 
library  building.  This  latter  will  in- 
clude the  provision  of  flowers,  mural 
decorations,  framed  pictures,  casts  and 
other  objects  of  art.  The  library  has 
no  funds  to  make  a  study  of  decora- 
tion or  to  carry  it  out  practically.  A 
friend  of  the  library  has  offered  a  con- 
siderable sum  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
for  the  purposes  indicated. 

The  Pratt  institute  free  library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  received 
as  a  deposit  the  most  extensive  collec- 
tion on  amateur  journalism  that  is 
known  to  exist.  The  collection  has 
been  made  and  is  being  continued  by 
Edwin  Hadley  Smith,  an  old-time  ama- 
teur,   and    comprises    267  V.,    containing 
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27,500  items,  either  sample  pages  or 
newspaper  clippings.  The  volumes  are 
attractively  bound,  with  tables  of  con- 
tents, and  fully  cataloged.  The  card 
catalog  has  over  10,000  cards.  Mr 
Smith  is  continuing  the  collection,  and 
hopes  to  add  to  it  largely  now  that  it 
is  in  a  public  place,  and  accessible  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  collection  contains  no^  school  pa- 
pers, or  any  published  by  clubs,  but 
only  those  published  by  boys  or  girls 
as    a   private    enterprise. 

Many  amateurs  and  "old-time  ama- 
teurs" have  come  to  visit  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  Gotham  press  club  has 
held  a  formal  meeting  at  the  library. 

A  summary  of  the  library  report  for 
1908  of  the  Public  library  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  notes  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  assembly  room,  which  is 
u^ed  for  educational,  literary  and  phil- 
anthropic purposes.  The  total  attend- 
ance during  the  year  was  4021 ;  42 
meetings  were  held.  In  addition  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing work  of  the  high  school. 

The  apprentice  system  is  bringing 
good  results,  both  to  the  apprentices 
and   to   the  library. 

The  library  has  been  placed  under 
the  system  of  examinations  for  pro- 
motion used  in  the  N^w  York  public 
library,  which  is  now  open  to  the  li- 
brary staff  and  apprentices. 

The  circulation  reached  152,334  V. 
All  books  but  recent  fiction  and  maga- 
zines may  be  kept  four  weeks,  and 
any  number  of  books  may  be  borrowed 
at  one  time.  The  cost  of  circulation 
was  six  and  one-half  cents  per  book, 
against  seven  and  two-thirds  cents  of 
1907. 

A  daily  record  was  kept  of  the  cir- 
culation of  books  by  32  of  the  writers 
of  standard  fiction  to  test  the  assump- 
tion often  made  that  much  of  the  read- 
ing of  fiction  could  properly  be  classed 
as  literature.  It  was  found  that  they 
represent  but  six  and  one-half  per  cent 


of  all  fiction  read.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  this  compares 
with  other  libraries. 

The  special  case  of  new  fiction  was 
removed  and  all  fiction  arranged  in 
one  alphabet  in  the  book  stacks.  This 
change  has  materially  increased  the 
reading  of  older  and  tested  fiction,  and, 
as  the  fiction  cuts  through  all  other 
classes  of  books  on  the  shelf  below  the 
level  of  the  eye,  it  has  made  the  pub- 
lic more  generally  familiar  with  the 
library's  whole  collection. 

Central 

Corinne  A.  ]Met^  New  York,  1907, 
is  cataloging  the  Public  library  at  Con- 
neaut,   O. 

Cleveland  has  received  another  gift 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  of  $83,000  for 
three  branch  libraries  in  that  city, 

Mrs  Grace  K.  Haviland,  for  five 
years  librarian  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
has  resigned  her  position  and  will  leave 
for  an  extended  stay  in  Europe. 

Arabella  Martin  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
library  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  to  take 
effect  in  June.  Miss  Martin  will  take 
charge  of  the  North  Minneapolis 
branch  of  the  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Purdue  university  of  Indiana  to 
the  work  of  the  association,  the  directors 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  association 
have  presented  the  library  with  a  full 
set  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

The  circulation  of  the  Dayton  pub- 
lic library  increased  *2i  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year;  active  borrowers, 
13,000;  total  circulation,  276,256,  of 
which  non-fiction  was  48  per  cent. 
Total  number  of  books  in  the  library, 
75,412;  added  during  the  year,  15,000  V. 
Bulletins  of  the  new  books  have  been 
issued.  Special  lists  have  been  pre- 
pared on  various  subjects.  The  school 
department  has  outgrown  its  quarters 
and  has  been   removed  to  a  room  twa 
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blocks  off.  Monthly  staff  meetings 
have  been  held  to  discuss  problems  of 
the  library.  The  library  is  crowded 
for  space  to  an  extent  that  hampers 
the  work. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Muncie,  Ind.,  records  a  circulation  of 
81,387  v.,  with  26,124  V.  on  the  shelves. 
A  series  of  talks  by  experts  on  vari- 
ous subjects  has  been  given  in  the 
children's  room  during  the  year.  The 
reading  room  was  used  by  29,111  read- 
ers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li-- 
brary  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  notes  a  cir- 
culation of  68,587  in  the  main  building; 
7474  through  the  schools,  and  3195 
through  stations.  Systematic  library 
instruction  has  been  given  in  the  eiglith 
grades  of  the  public  schools  at  the 
main  building. 

Charles  C.  Weber  of  Minneapolis 
has  made  a  tender  to  the  Park  board 
of  that  city  of  public  baths,  with  quar- 
ters in  the  second  story  of  the  building 
•for  a  branch  of  the  public  library. 
The  offer  is  intended  for  a  memorial 
of  Mr  Weber's  son,  who  died  several 
years  ago.  Accompanying  the  tender 
was  a  complete  set  of  plans  ior  the 
building,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

On  account  of  the  growth  of  the  city 
of  Joliet,  111.,  and  many  of  its  suburbs, 
there  is  no  longer  space  between  their 
limits;  for  instance,  persons  living  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  street  may  live  en- 
tirely under  different  town  govern- 
ments. The  Public  library  of  Joliet 
has  been  supplying  all  of  the  resident?^ 
of  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated 
with  books  free  of  charge.  The  vari- 
ous suburbs  have  refused  to  come  into 
the  corporation,  notwithstanding  the 
town  lines  have  joined,  because  of  the 
greater  taxation  required  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  demand  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  is  greater  than 
the  funds  can  supply. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  therefore,  a 
resolution    was    passed    to    discontinue 


free  use  of  the  Public  library  by  the 
people  of  Joliet  township  outside  of 
the  city  limits  and  to  charge  them  the 
same  rate  as  other  outside  patrons. 
Those  residents  of  the  township  who 
are  tax  payers  of  the  city  of  Joliet 
will  be  exempt  from  the  ruling. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Cincin- 
nati public  library  notes  a  circulation 
through  the  branches  of  562,733,  bring- 
ing the  total  circulation  to  1,233,677  V. 
Six  new  branches  were  opened  during 
the  year  with  71,375  books. 

The  library  has  been  forced  to  the 
storage  library  plan.  A  building  on  the 
Dayton  street  library  lot  was  converted 
into  a  storage  stack  room,  where  shelf 
room  was  provided  for  31,000  V, 
Nearly  that  number  of  books  were  re- 
moved from  the  main  library,  relieving 
the  overcrowding  of  the  shelves  and 
providing  space  for  the  additions  of  the 
next  few  years. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Milwaukee  shows  a  circulation  for  the 
past  year  of  785,860  v.,  an  increase  of 
88,294  V.  over  previous  year.  Of  this 
total,  174,360  were  issued  through  the 
schools;  191,657V.  in  library — a  net 
addition  of  10,060  during  the  year. 
There  was  expended  for  books  and 
periodicals  a  sum  of  $15,394.81.  Total 
expenditures  for  year,  $87,131.52.  Tax 
levy    for  year,   $86,790.37. 

During  the  year  the  children's  room 
was  remodeled  and  refurnished:  the 
branch  at  Bay  View  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  a  regular  assistant :  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  south  side  branch  was 
begun  and  new  branches  were  estab- 
lished on   the  north  and  east  sides. 

The  Biennial  report  of  the  Indiana 
state  library  for  1907-08  shows  a  grati- 
fying increase  in  the  accessions  and  in 
the  number  of  readers  and  references 
by  libraries  over  the  state.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  report  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  complete  establishment  of  the 
legislative  reference  department  and  its 
successful  work  for  the  assembly. 
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Much  valuable  material  in  state  his- 
tory has  been  secured. 

The  Indiana  academy  of  science 
publications  and  foreign  exchanges  are 
now  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  by 
an  agreement  with  the  academy.  Many 
gifts  have  been  received,  of  collections 
and  individual  volumes.  The  merit  sys- 
tem has  been  established  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  library  service. 

The  bulletins  (including  the  legis- 
lative reference)  are  bound  with  the  re- 
port and  contain  the  book  lists,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  printed  cat- 
alog. 

South 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Norfolk  public  library  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
contains  as  an  appendix,  a  list  of  the 
collection  of  newspapers  in  the  Nor- 
folk public  library,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  collection  in  some  lines  in  any 
public  library  in  the  *  country.  This 
fine  •  collection  was  made  through  the 
unceasing  efforts  for  many  years  of 
the  librarian,  William  H.  Sargeant.  It 
started  with  15  and  has  at  present  425. 
The  collection  has  its  special  room,  its 
special  shelves,  and  is  under  the  per- 
sonal control  of  Mr  Sargeant. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Waco,  Texas,  contains  the 
following    data: 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
to  date  is  10,129,  accessions  for  the 
year  numbering  1774,  of  which  1174 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $901.74. 
The  total  home  circulation  reached 
41,914  V.,  an  increase  of  3483  over  the 
previous  year,  with  a  total  register  of 
5 1 51  persons.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $3775.09,  the  expendi- 
tures being  $3345.42.  East  Waco 
branch  library  closes  the  first  full  year 
of    its   existence    with    a    circulation    of 

4115- 

West 

Prof.  Thomas  B.  Boughton,  librarian 
of  Huron  college,  South  Dakota,  died 
April  24.  Professor  Boughton  for- 
merly lived  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 


W.  Y.  Pemberton  has  been  elected 
librarian  of  the  State  historical  society 
of  Montana  to  succeed  W.  S.  Bell. 

Mrs  Minnie  C.  Budlong  has  been  , 
made  secretary  of  the  commission  and 
director  of  library  extension.  The  ap- 
propriation for  commission  work  in 
North  Dakota  has  been  increased  to 
$7800. 

Dr.  Max  Batt  of  the  Agricultural  col- 
lege, Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
library  association  and  thereby  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  State  library 
commission. 

Pacific  coast 

Helen  B.  Gracie,  New  York,  1898- 
99>  goes  to  the  Seattle  public  library  as 
head  of  the  order  department,  June   i. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Seattle  pub- 
lic library  for  the  year  1908  records  an 
increase  of  8338  V.  and  a  total  of  102,- 
132  V.  in  the  library.  The  borrowers  reg- 
istered during  the  year,  17,241 ;  total  reg- 
istration, 36,470.  The  population  is  276,- 
462,  so  that  13  per  cent  of  the  population 
borrowed  books  from  the  library.  This 
does  not  include  children,  who  borrow 
from  the  small  collections  deposited  in 
the  public  schools.  The  circulation  of 
books  for  home  use  from  the  entire  li- 
brary system  numbered  555,374,  or 
2.01  V.  per  capita  of  total  population. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $120,- 
308.29;  regular  expenses,  $78,169.59;  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  $43,051.04;  total 
expenses,  $121,220.63.  The  regular  ex- 
pense per  capita  was  28^  cents. 

The  important  events  during  the  year 
were  the  donation  of  $105,000  by  Mr 
Carnegie  for  three  branch  library  build- 
ings; the  donation  of  sites  .for  these 
branches  in  Green  Lake,  University  and 
West  Seattle  by  residents  in  these  sec- 
tions; the  designation  of  this  library  as 
a  depository  for  the  Congressional  series 
of  United  States  government  documents : 
an  increase  of  100,639  ^"  ^^^  circulation 
of  books  for  home  use  over  the  record 
of  the  previous  year ;  and  the  extension 
of  the  closing  hour  at  the  main  library 
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from  9  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  beginning  June 
I. 

The  three  great  needs  for  the  future 
are  an  increase  in  the  book  fund,  addi- 
tional branch  libraries,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  main  building.  The  school 
collection  contains  only  14,000  V., 
whereas  there  are  over  30,000  pupils  in 
the  public  schools. 

Canada 

The  eighth  annual  report  on  the  Read- 
ing Camp  association  of  Canada  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  work  ac- 
complished in  the  past  year  by  25  uni- 
versity men  who  are  working  in  camps 
in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
During  the  eight  years'  work  of  read- 
ing camps,  10,000  men  have  gone  to 
school  from  one  to  two  hours  a  night, 
10  months  in  the  year. 


New  Books 


The  literary  man's  Bible,  Courtney. 
$1.25  net.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

This  is  a  presentation  of  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament,  King  James  ver- 
sion, disassociated  from  the  theological 
aspect  and  presented  purely  as  literature, 
under  the  headings,  history,  drama,  po- 
etry, etc.  Introductory  essays  relate  to 
The  Bible  as  literature,  The  composite 
structure  of  the  Bible  and  kindred  topics. 
There  is  an  index  and  two  maps.  Brief 
notes  deal  with  the  reputed  authors. 

New  international  yearbook,  1908. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Here  is  a  valuable  volume  for  hasty 
reference  work.  It  brings  together  infor- 
mation gathered  from  widely  scattered 
sources,  and  in  a  concise  but  comprehen- 
sive form  narrates  the  progress  and 
changes  that  were  made  in  1908  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge.  It  supplies  a 
lack  that  has  been  sorely  felt  since  the 
suspension  of  the  Appleton  Annuals. 
The  price  varies  from  the  cloth  edition 
at  $5  to  the  full  morocco  at  $12.50.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  and  contains  maps 
showing  territorial  changes  of  the  year. 
Recommended  for  the  small  library. 


The  stor>'  of  libraries  and  book  collect- 
ing. Savage.  75  cents  net.  Routledge, 
London. 

There  is  gathered  here  a  collection  of 
facts  about  libraries  and  book  collecting 
largely  dealing  with  the  time  when  book 
collection  was  the  main  thought  of  the 
libraries  of  the  world.  The  little  volume 
is  intended  primarily  as  preparatory  text- 
book for  students  preparing  to  take  ex- 
aminations set  by  the  English  Librar)' 
association,  and,  as  such,  is  a  valuable 
work,  dealing  entirely  with  subjects  spe- 
cially interesting  to  such  students.  But 
one  can't  help  wishing  Mr  Savage  had 
let  the  students  use  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge already  available  for  this  material 
and  had  given  instead  an  analytical  his- 
tory of  the  latter  development  of  libraries 
the  world  over,  written  as  he  could  do  it. 
Perhaps  one  may  expect  some  such  work 
from  him  later.  This  is  a  volume  for  the 
librarian's  library.    Indexed. 

Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford,  1825-1908. 
A  memorial  meeting  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  1908. 
[Washington,  D.  C]  Printed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1909.    84  p.,  2  parts. 

Henry  B.  Blackwell  tells  charmingly 
of  the  early,  strenuous  years  of  book- 
selHng  (1845- 1 860)  in  Cincinnati,  and 
W.  Dawson  Johnston  gives  an  outline 
of  Dr  Spoflford's  official  work  (1860- 
1897)  '"  *h^  Library  of  Congress.  Mr 
Noyes,  Miss  Fletcher,  Professor  Hough 
and  Hon.  A.  B.  Hagner  each  con- 
tribute brief  sketches  of  Dr  Spofford's 
literary  work  in  various  fields — the  his- 
tory of  literature,  history  proper, 
archaeology  and  local  history.  The 
final  contribution,  by  Mr  Griffin,  is  a 
list  of  Dr  SpofTord's  publications,  offi- 
cial  and   others,   some   200  in   number. 


Position  wanted — College  woman,  ex- 
perienced librarian,  skilled  in  reference 
work,  desires  position.  Address  Li- 
brarian, 218  East  avenue,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 
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Accuracy  and 
Efficiency 

These  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  library  service. 

^  For  many  years  we  have  conducted  a  special  department  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  libraries,  which  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  handling  UBRARY  ORDERS.  Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
as  with  our  experience  and  our  enormous  book  stock  —  which  is 
more  complete  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other 
establishment  in  the  entire  country,  covering  every  branch  of 
literature  and  all  grades  of  books  —  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  shipments  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  at 
the  most  satisfactory  prices. 

PuBuc  Ijbraries,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Universities  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  place  their  book  orders  ivlth  us« 

The  attention  of  librarians  is  directed  to  the  new  and  enlarged 
form  of  our  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
The  brief  annotations,  descriptions,  or  table  of  contents  accom- 
panying each  title,  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids 
to  intelligent  book  selection. 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO. 

215-221  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Library  Bureau  Book-stacks 

Notch  Bracket  Type 


Model  showing  story  construction 

Of  the  five  types  of  library  book-stacks  which  we  manufacture,  the 
notch-adjustment  bracket  stack  represents  the  best  of  our  20  years'  ex- 
perience in  stack  construction.  For  rigidity,  adjustability,  facility  of  ex- 
pansion, ventilation,  absence  of  dust-collecting  surfaces  and  minimum  of 
light  obstruction,  this  stack  is  without  an  equal. 

Brackets  are  of  Doric  Greek  design,  or  of  flanged  plate  steel.  Or 
Gothic  or  other  special  design  brackets  and  standard  narrow  or  wide 
ornamental  ends  to  harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the  building. 
Baked   enamel,   hand   rubbed   finish.     Wood   or   metal   shelves. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  Street  162  Wabash  Avenue  ♦        316  Broadway 

Thirty-two  salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  United  States.  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
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The  Kind  of  Books  That  Librarians  Want 

^he  GARDEN  cf  GIRLS.  By  Marian  A.  Hilton.  A  book  that  will  interest  girls,  but 
neither  sensational  nor  sentimental.  Just  a  real,  entertaining,  wholesome  story.  The 
illustrations  illustrate,  and  are  bound  in  with  the  well-printed  text. 

^he  STATCSMANSIIIP  ^  ANDREW  JACKSON.      Edited  by  Francis  Nbwton  Thorpb. 

PA,  D.,  LL.D,      The  only  collection  ever  published  of  Jackson's  writings — as  interesting 

to  the  intelligent  reader  as  it  is  valuable  to  the  student.     Well  printed  and  bound  and 

properly  edited  and  annotated — with  a~  good  index  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

Either  of  these  books  2vill  be  sent  to  Public  Libraries  on  approval. 

Sed  for  'The  Ubrariu's  Creei"  Free.    It  will  cerbiidy  interest  and  probably  edify  yon 
THE  TANDT-THOMAS   CO.,  31-33  East  S7th  Street,  New  York 


Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

THE  MONASTERY   HILL   BINDERY 


001-60T  East  B«lmont  Av«nu« 


CHICAQO 


Forty  years*  experience  in    library   bookbinding.      Facilities    for    handling 

consignments  rapidly.     Best  construction  and 
Gold  Medal  best  materials.  Si,  Louis,  IQ04 


BOOKS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 

AFTER  INVENTORY  WE  FIND  AN 
OVERSTOCK  ON  A  NUMBER  OF 
IMPORTANT  TITLES  WHICH  WE  WILL 
CLOSE  OUT  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

LIBRARIANS:  send  your  lists 

OF  BOOKS  WANTED  AND  WE  WILL 
QUOTE  VERY  LOW  PRICES  ON  WHAT 
WE  HAVE. 

BROWNE'S  BOOKSTORE  '^yiTc7^Z 
Library  Orders 

for  Foreign  Books  filled  at  lowest  rates.  Of 
Qepman  Books  we  keep  the  largest  stock  in 

America.     Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 

E.  Steiger&Co.,  2b  parkPi.c..  New  York 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

1896-1909 

An  average  of  520  pages  a  year  is  given  of  the 
best  that  is  said  and  done  in  library  work. 

It  costs  considerably  more  than  One  Dollar 
a  year  to  produce  this. 

This  situation  must  be  changed. 

Shall  this  be  done  by  charging  Two  Dollara 
a  year? 

Or  by  decreasing  the  number  of  pages  ? 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

lS6WsbuhAve.  CHICAGO 

FOR  SALE 

Back  numbers  of  Library  Journal  for 
1906-08;  Kroeger  Guide  to  Reference 
Books,  first  edition;  odd  numbers  of 
Public  Libraries. 

AddrcM  LibrtriaD,  1 62  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago. 
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HIGGINS' 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 


DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc. 

GOODS   OF  THEIR  KIND 


Emancipate  youneK  (rom  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you, 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Numbers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Gutter  numbers,  5x7 K  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  3^x63/4  inches,  172  p.      Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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CHIV^RS   BOOK    BINDING    COMPANY,    Ino. 

iMf  OMPCHIATC*   tm    TNK   STAtK   Of  NVIV   YORK 


911-913  ATLAMTfO  AVE.«  BROQKLYN. 
NEW  YORK.  APRIL  24.  1909 

/  beg  to  cmnounce  that  the  Ghivers  Book  Binding  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  and 
conducting  the  business  of  library  book  binders  and  book  sellers  heretofore 
carried  on  by  the  American  Branch  of  Cedric  Chivers,  Ltd, 

The  business  will  be  conducted  at  the  same  address,  gii-gfj  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  enlarged  premises. 

Public  librarians  who  are  interested  in  the  more  economical  service  of 
books  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  these  workshops  and  learn  how  we  discover 
and  deed  with  the  many  kinds  and  qualities  of  modem  papers  used  in  recent 
books. 

We  are  specialists  in  lending  library  book  binding,  and  to  deed  with 
bad^ paper  so  that  it  shall  give  good  service  is  the  more  immediate  concern  of 
this  new  firm. 

CnmiC  CIUTIItS.  Pn*.  and  Tmm.  OEDRIC  CHI  VERS* 

K.  B.  KAUIT.  Tloe-Pn*. 

THOMAS  P.  BARRT.  Sac.  '  PRESIDENT. 


OUR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

We  have  recently  supplemented  our  service  to  libraries,  by  procuring 
Out-of-Print  and  Scarce  Books,  and  by  importing  English  books. 

Our  Edueational  Catalogue  contains  a  full  list  of  Supplementary 
Reading,  indicating  the  grade  to  which  each  title  is  adapted. 

Our  Clearance  Catalogue  contains  overstock  at  special  prices,  and 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  all  cheap  editions  of  Recent  Pop- 
ular Fiction  and  Standard  Library  i2mos  in  one  list. 

Our  library  Catalogue  of  3500  approved  titles,  following  A.  L.  A. 
lines,  is  of  great  convenience  to  small  libraries. 

Our  Monthly  Bulletin  notices  promptly  every  new  book  of  importance. 

These  Catalogues  are  sent  on  request. 

Three  notable  feattires  of  our  service  are: 

qPROMPTNESS.  thoroughness  iLod  LOWIPRICES 

THE  BAKEir  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale    Dealers  In    the   Books  olTAll    Publishers 

33  E.  17th  Street.  New  York 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Ptfbti9liers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

,  ISS,  155  amlil57  Flftli|4veiHie,  New  Tofk  City 

WE  invite  theSatteiition  of    LIBRARIANS  to    our  extensive  and 
complete  stock  of  English  and  American  books  of  all  publishers 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 


\SEND  FOR    CATALOGS^ 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications.- 

THE  BOOK  BUYER,  a  monthly  magazine  dcToted  to  books,  autliors 
and  literary  aff ain,  with  a  ifiecial  department  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  library  on  application. 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Tbe  WuuunakK  Book  Storat  in  PhOadtlphia  and  How  York  do  a  comUnod  book  buinaM  almoat  donttio 
that  of  any  otfaar  conoam  in  tlia  trada. 

Thla  acconntr  for  tlia  aztraordlnaxy  purchaaaa  of  ramaindera  of  aditiont  that  tfaa  Wanamafcar  ocgaolxa- 
tion  if  oonatantty  aecvrinc..  It  ia  wl^  UBRARDSS  can  lacnra  throuch  tha  Waaamakar  atoraa,  iplaBdld 
adUioni  of  standard  and  racant  hooka  at  vary  much  lowar  pcicaa  than  ara  poaiibla  alaawhara. 

AHT  BOOK  BZTART  ia  hara  or  will  ba  aac:««l  V  ohteAAahia  anywhara.  Sand  for  tha  Wanamakvr 
BOOKCATALOOUB.aAllinaairiaa  glvaa  carafnl  and  c -— 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


BTEW  TOBK 


PHILADEXiPHIA 


OUR 


LIBRARY  BINDINGS 

Include  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Volumes  of  Standard  Fiction,  and  over 
Fifty  Volumes  of  Juveniles,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  replaced  by  Public  and  Cir- 
culating Libraries.  ::  OUR  LIBRARY 
BINDINGS' will  outwear  the  paper. 

Send  fpr  PH(m  List 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTINQ  COMPANY 

"'-    *PWNdFIEUS."MXSSACMOSETTs"  ** 


CATALOGING 

Q  ESTHER  CRAWFORD 

A  dear  presentation  of  the  princi- 
pal rules  for  making  acaid  catalog. 
Illustrated  by  sample  cards. 

Price  25  cents,  poetpaid 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 
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American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board 
34  Newbury  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Photographic  Roprint  Cards 

The  Publishing  Board  has  begun  to  issue  printed  catalog  cards  for 
photographic  reprints  of  modem  language  texts  before  1660  contained  in 
American  College  libraries.  The  first  shipment  contains  cards  for  68  pub- 
lished facsimiles  and  18  facsimiles  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy.  Each 
card  gives  the  names  of  the  libraries  in  which  the  facsimile  is  to  be  found. 
Two  cards  are  furnished  for  each  title  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  title. 
Price  of  the  first  shipment  of  86  titles  is  $2.58.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
sets  has  been  printed. 

Cards  for  the  Smithsonian  report  of  1907  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Price,  $1.16.    A  few  sets  remain  of  the  report  for  1906.    Price,  $1.08. 

Cards  for  voluijies  1-7  of  Old  South  Leaflets  are  still  in  stock.  Price, 
$2.95. 

List  of  Subject  Headings 

The  manuscript  for  the  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  for  several 
months.  The  Board,  therefore,  will  print  a  limited  number  of  the  old  edi- 
tion.   Price,  $2.00. 

A.  L.  A.  Handboolcs 

Price  15  cents  each. 

4    Aids  in  book  selection,  Kroeger. 

3     Management  of  graveling  libraries,  Bullock. 

2    Cataloging  for  small  libraries,  Hitchler. 

I     Essentials  in  library  administration,  Steams. 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Rules 

Author  and  title  entries.    Price,  60  cents. 

Guide  to  Reference  Books    ^y  Kroeger. 

Price,  $1.50. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist 

$1.00  a  year  for  10  numbers.    Single  copies  15  cents. 

A  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  best  new  books  for  small  libraries. 
The  list  is  fully  annotated  and  gives  help  to  librarians  in  classification,  the 
assignment  of  subject  headings  and  the  Library  of  Congress  numbers. 
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Bargaia 
BodcShqp 

♦^     0^     '♦ 


^  McDevitt-Wilson 


Bargain  Book  Shop 

30  Church  St.  (netf  Cortkndt) 

Annex  and  Mail  Order  Department* 
52  Day  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


^NE  day  a  librarian  from  the  South  passing 
through  New  York  saw  the  sign  of  the  Bargain 
Book  Shop  and  stepped  in  to  browse  about.  For  some 
time  he  was  lost  in  study  and  admiration,  but  his 
browsing  was  abruptly  ended  when  he  learned  that  we 
also  had  an  A.  L.  A.  department,  making  a  specialty  of 
supplying  a  great  many  of  these  books  at  special  prices. 
Then  he  was  interested  and  that  browse  terminated  in 
a  very  businesslike  transaction — an  order  for  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  books. 

This  librarian  is  only  one  of  many  who  drop  in  the 
quaint  book  shop  on  Church  street  and  leave  an  order  be- 
fore they  depart,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  librarians 
all  over  the  country,  that  we  know  by  correspondence, 
who  send  us  mail  orders. 

We  can  make  you  just  as  good  prices  by  mail.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  send  us  a  list  of  your  needs  from  the 
A.  L.  A,  Catalogue  or  other  sources  and  we  will  quote 
you  bargain  prices.  No  occasion  whatever  for  you  to 
order  if  prices  do  not  suit.  We  are  constantly  getting 
publishers'  remainders  and  all  sorts  of  good  standard  edi- 
tions. You  should  send  in  your  name  for  all  free  printed 
lists. 
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Stereoscopic  Visual  Ifistructioa 
and  Reference 


If  It  la  a  fact  that  the  uae  of  STBRBOSCOFIC  VISUAL.  INSTRUC- 
TION and  REFERBNCB  in  special  dei>artment9  of  many  UBRAIIIBS 
has  been  in  the  opinions  of  LIBRARIANS  of  great  benefit  and  help  in 
their  work,  would  you  not  be  interested  in  the  reasons  they  give  for 
the  success  of  these  Stereograph  departments? 

We  know  of  more  than  100  LIBRARIANS  who  have  established  such 
a  STERSSOORAPH  DEPARTMENT.  One  of  these  departmenU  is  NINE 
YEARS  OLD  and  growing  every  day.  Many  are  four,  five  and  six 
years  old.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  LIBRARIAN  who  has  established 
a  STEREOGRAPH  DEPARTMENT  in  their  LIBRARY  and  discontinued 
it.    Is  this  not  a  wonderful  record? 

We  desire  to  submit  our  "CUlfULATIVE  TESTIMONY,  INDICAT- 
ING THE  VALUE  OF  THE  STEREOGRAPH  IN  THE  LIBRARY."  as 
documentary  evidence  bearing  directly  on  these  points. 

May  we  tell  you  how,  without  expense  to  your  library  or  obligation 
on  your  part,  you  can  receive  a  collection  of  Stereographs  for  your 
consideration  and  approval? 

If  your  appropriations  are  not  large,  we  have  a  plan  by  which,  at 
the  cost  of  110.00  per  month,  you  may  have  thirty  days*  use  for  selec- 
tion and  circulation  of  all  the  COUNTRIES  we  publish,  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty  months  you  will  own  a  very  complete  library,  consisting  of 
our  best  instruments,  12  Travel  Tours,  which  you  may  select,  and  a 
Cabinet  for  holding  the  Instruments  and  Tours. 

We  have  a  special  line  of  TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHS  for  circulating 
libraries.  These  may  be  obtained  in  any  sise  desired  and  comprise  all 
subjects  which  we  publish. 


WE   M ANUFACTURB 

Gaarantoed  Carbon  Printf,  Whttetomi  Enlarf ements  and  Lantarn  SEdas 

from  all  stereoscopic  subjects  which  we  publish. 

The  following  books  sent  upon  request: 
The  Modern  Aladdin — ^The  Science  of  Stereoscopy  in  Newspaper  English. 
Tke  20lh  Centwy  Way — Describing  our  Travel  Touni.  Liittle  Journeys 

and  Stereoscopic  Instruments. 
Classified  Educational  Catalog — ^For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Libraries. 
Public  Opinion— Giving  the  verdict  of  people  of  prominence  regarding  the 

products  of  our  manufacture. 
Tours  to  All  Parts  of  the  World — Numbers  and  titles  of  all  Stereographs 

we  publish. 


The  H.  C.  White  Co.  of  New  York 

TMcmoKourm 
45  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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A  monthly  publication  devoted   to  the  advancement  of   library  work 
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The  Social  Opportunity  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library* 

Emma     LouIm     AdamSf     formerly   librarian    of 
Plainfieid,  N.  J. 

Why  should  special  emphasis  be  given 
the  literature  of  social  sub}ects  in  our 
libraries?  In  response  to  the  demand 
arising  from  the  universal  interest  in 
such  subjects.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  attitude  to  labor 
has  been  unjust,  and  a  stirring  of  the 
social  conscience  among  those  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  are  the  employers 
of  labor,  while  among  those  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  industrial  progress  bears 
most  heavily  is  an  unrest  born  of  con- 
victions that  progress  which  demands 
of  them  their  lives  and  often  their 
wives  and  their  children  and  gives  in 
return  but  a  bare  subsistence  is  not 
progress. 

If  one  doubts  the  interest  in  things 
social,  let  him  watch  the  faces  of  the 
packed  audiences  at  meetings  where 
social  topics  are  discussed,  and  listen 
to  the  intelligent  after-talk.  Let  him 
also  note  how  much  space  publishers 
and  newspapers  and  magazines  are  de- 
voting to  the  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects and  how  many  books  are  pub- 
lished along  these  lines. 

In  the  great  social  awakening  the 
library  cannot  stand  aloof.  There  Is 
here  a  new  field.  Of  all  good  things 
the  library  has  done,  the  best  is  yet 
to  be.  What  part  can  the  library  play? 
First,  cooperate  with  the  social  worker. 
What  a  power  for  industrial  peace  if 
the  librarian,  the  educator  and  the  so- 
cial   worker   should    form    a    triple    al- 

•Read   before  Connecticut   library   association. 
Maj'  26,  1909. 


liance!  In  the  group  of  social  workers 
I  contend  that  the  librarian  belongs — 
because  he  is  a  librarian — none  the 
less  because  his  social  work  is  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed 
page.  Let  the  librarian  then  recognize 
himself  as  a  social  worker,  and  apply 
the  same  organizing  ability  to  coopera- 
tion with  other  social  workers  that  he 
has  shown  in  the  development  of  work 
with  schools. 

Social  workers  should  address  li- 
brary conferences,  and  librarians,  social 
conferences.  There  should  be  commit- 
tees in  state  and  national  library  asso- 
ciations to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  forwarding  cooperation  with  similar 
associations  and  social  workers.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  library  depart- 
ment in  the  National  conference  of 
charities  and  corrections  as  well  as  in 
the  National  education  association  ?  In 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  broad  co- 
operative policy  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  social  training  for 
our  future  librarians. 

In  the  meantime,  what  can  the  li- 
brarian of  the  country  or  suburban 
library  do?  First,  let  the  individual 
librarian  become  acquainted  with  the 
social  worker  in  one's  own  community, 
attend  popular  meetings,  and,  if  she 
can,  debating  clubs  among  workingmen. 
Then  let  us  look  at  our  library  shelves, 
where  the  300's  are.  our  periodical  lists, 
our  new  book  shelves,  our  files  and  re- 
ports of  social-betterment  agencies,  and 
then  compare  what  we  have  hitherto 
thought  a  generous  supply,  with  the 
space  social  subjects  are  occupying  in 
modern  thought.  Stock  up  with  fresh, 
timely  books  on  sociology.     Secure  the 
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valuable  pamphlet  literature  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  See  that  your  periodi- 
cal list  is  at  least  proportionately  rep- 
resentative of  social  literature.  This 
will  be  a  beginning.  If  the  city's  prob- 
lem is  congestion,  that  of  the  country 
is  the  congestion  of  the  city,  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  country  and  subur- 
ban librarian  is  to  make  her  library  a 
veritable  social  center,  thus  adding  one 
more  attractive  feature  to  country  life. 

In  a  recent  study  of  a  large  library 
the  following  needs,  which  are  appli- 
cable to  every  large  municipal  library, 
seemed  to  me  important.  Employment 
of  a  research  worker  or  statistician, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  find  out 
what  the  library  is  actually  doing,  and 
what  it  fails  to  do,  at  what  cost  each 
division  is  maintained,  each  experiment 
tried,  and  whether  the  cost  is  justified 
by  results.  Such  questions  as  the  re- 
lation of  immigration  to  public  libra- 
ries, the  extent  of  foreign  element,  pre- 
vailing occupations,  religions,  and  so- 
cial customs,  political  beliefs,  etc.,  would 
be  worthy  the  attention  of  such  a 
worker.  Some  grasp  of  these  and  sym- 
pathy with  them  must  be  necessary  if 
a  library  system  is  to  reach  its  highest 
efficiency.  Do  the  branch  librarians 
know  the  extent  of  anarchism  and  the 
active  propaganda  of  socialism  in  their 
districts?  Right  or  wrong,  socialism  is 
making  headway,  and  respecting  so 
vital  a  matter,  librarians  must  not  be 
ignorant.  The  best  books  on  socialism 
in  languages  spoken  by  the  people  must 
be  provided,  and  if  these  are  not  avail- 
able, who  so  well  able  to  call  attention 
to   this   need   as   the   librarian? 

The  statistician  might  add  to  his 
duties  those  of  a  staff  welfare  worker 
and  investigate  the  causes  of  the  large 
number  of  breakdowns  among  library 
workers.  That  this  is  a  matter  de- 
manding attention  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  library  referred  to  in  i8. 
months,  79,  almost  19  per  cent,  re- 
signed, 42  were  given  indefinite  leave 
of   absence,   three   died.      Thus    121,   or 


29    per    cent,    over    one-fourth    of    the 
staflF,  practically  left  the  service. 

The  second  need  is  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  social  bibliography, 
equipped  with  the  best  facilities  and 
competently  manned.  So  far  the  pub- 
lic library  has  done  little  in  the  provi- 
sion of,  or  making  pubHc  the  literature 
which  would  aid  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems.  To  illustrate,  rich  as 
is  the  reference  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library  in  social  literature, 
its  bulletins  have  given  scant  attention 
to  such  subjects,  though  others,  for 
example,  Mohammedan  law,  the  rela- 
tion of  which  to  present-day  conditions 
in  New  York  City  is  not  very  obvious, 
are  given  prominence.  Nevertheless, 
this  bulletin  was  published  at  a  cost  of 
$3088,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent  in 
editing  and  proofreading.  But  when 
Mr  Brunere,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Milk  com- 
mission and  the  Commission  for  the 
Physical  welfare  of  school  children, 
questions  of  vital  importance,  upKDn 
which  there  is  extensive  literature, 
wished  to  secure  this  literature,  he 
found  it  easier  to  do  so  by  correspond- 
ence with  workers  than  from  the  li- 
brary, which  either  did  not  contain  it 
or  had  not  made  it  available.  With  a 
social  bibliography  all  such  material  in 
whatever  form  would  be  at  once  avail- 
able, and,  after  its  collection  for  the  use 
of  the  social  worker,  should  be  com- 
piled and  published  in  the  bulletin. 
Then  not  only  the  New  York  public, 
but  other  cities,  through  their  libraries, 
would  reap  the  benefit. 

The  department  of  social  bibliography 
should  contain  social  literature  in  all 
forms — books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
clippings,  reports,  photographs — and  all 
this  miscellaneous  material  should  be 
made  available  by  intelligent  cataloging 
and  classification.  The  students  of  that 
social  evil,  tuberculosis,  would  find 
their  subject  fully  treated  from  the 
social  side,  while  if  the  medical  or 
legal  side  is  desired,  cooperation  with 
special  medical  or  legal  libraries  would 
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secure  it.  The  resources  of  the  main 
library  and  of  the  special  library  should, 
for  reference  at  least,  be  the  resources 
of  both.  A  joint  catalog  of  the  special 
libraries  in  the  municipal  library  and 
the  catalog  of  the  books  in  the  munici- 
pal library  in  which  the  special  library 
is  interested,  together  with  a  flexible 
library  loan  system  would  secure  this. 
The  newer  profession  of  social  worker 
needs  its  specialized  library  or  depart- 
ment with  large  resources  at  its  com- 
mand, flexible  in  its  regulations,  and 
characterized  by  a  broad  progressive 
policy. 

As  a  sub-section  of  this  department, 
should  be  the  social  work  of  the 
branches  specialized  under  a  supervisor, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  secure  co- 
operation between  each  branch  and  all 
social-betterment  agencies  in  its  district, 
direct  its  social  activiites,  and  adopt  its 
literature  to  neighborhood  needs.  In 
short,  the  same  organization  here  as  in 
the  work  with  children  would  make  of 
such  a  branch  a  true  social  center.  If 
any  social  exhibit  is  to  be  made,  tuber- 
culosis or  congestion,  this  supervisor 
would  arrange  to  have  each  library 
worker  see  that  the  library  have  a  sec- 
tion in  such  an  exhibit..  As  a  little 
outside  mission  work,  extra  copies  of 
back  numbers  of  periodicals  and  books 
too  worn  for  circulation  would  be  sent 
to  prisons,  workhouses,  hospitals,  etc., 
instead  of  as  is  now  sometimes  the 
case,  being  sold  as  waste  paper. 

Cooperation  with  settlements  offer 
great  possibilities,  yet  but  few  branches 
appear  to  have  any  relation  with  these. 
Some  settlements  include  regular  pub- 
lic library  work,  which  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  better  for  the 
public  library  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  a  new  library  than  the  settlement, 
or,  if  a  neighborhood  already  has  a 
library,  is  it  wise  for  the  settlement  to 
undertake  special  library  work?  The 
meeting  together  of  the  settlement 
worker  and  the  librarian  would  reg- 
ulate this.  Again,  in  cooperation  with 
the    district    secretary    of    the    Charity 


organization  society  are  possibilities. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  librarian  to 
come  into  as  close  contact  with  her 
people  as  can  the  social  worker,  she 
should  seek  whenever  possible  to  use 
the  latter's  more  intimate  knowledge. 

These  are  but  examples  of  coopera- 
tion such  as  would  arise  from  the  es- 
tablishment in  our  large  city  libraries 
of  a  library  research  department  and 
department  of  social  bibliography,  with 
its  sub-section  of  branch  social  work. 
Once  established  the  movement  would, 
I  believe,  become  national,  spreading  as 
has  organized  work  with  schools. 

Every  city  has  its  peculiar  civic  and 
social  problems,  and  to  aid  in  their 
solution  the  tax-supported  public  library 
must  do  its  part,  and  in  so  doing  enter 
upon  the  splendid  opportunity  awaiting 
it  to  take  a  more  vital  part  in  the  city's 
life  and  in  the  larger  life  of  the  na- 
tion.   

Bibliographia  botanica  is  the  title  of 
a  catalog  of  books  on  botany  issued  by 
the  antiquarium  of  W.  Junk,  Kur- 
fiirstendamm  201,  Berlin.  It  quotes 
the  more  important  part  of  the  books 
in  stock  with  Mr  Junk's  firm,  and  con- 
tains, in  addition,  a  very  valuable  ap- 
paratus of  annotation,  of  interest 
equally  to  the  botanist,  the  librarian 
and  the  bookseller.  It  is  an  unusual 
production,  exemplifying  the  work  of 
the  modern  school  of  continental  book- 
sellers where  book  trade  is  combined 
with  knowledge  of  books,  their  value 
in  business,  their  commercial  history 
and  their  fates  from  economic  points 
of  view.  .This  feature  of  the  present 
catalog  is  admirably  brought  forth  in 
the  running  annotations,  and  in  a  well- 
written  preface  (p.  2-15)  Mr  Junk 
sums  up  his  experience  with  botanical 
literature.  As  a  bibliographical  trade- 
catalogue  this  one — No.  33  in  Junk's 
issues,  and  an  edition  on  writing  paper, 
bound  in  cloth,  is  furnished  for  one 
mark — is  worthy  of  an  earnest  study 
on  the  part  of  librarians,  and  of  a 
brotherly  appreciation  from  bibliogra- 
phers. 
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Municipal  Civil  Service  in  Libraries'-^ 

Judton    T.    Jennlno«»    librarian,   Public    library, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

(Concluded.) 

Disadvantages 

If  I  were  to  tabulate  the  objections 
to  civil  service  as  applied  to  libraries,  I 
would  list  them  under  four  different 
heads : 

*i)  Geographical  limitation. 

2)  Impossibility   of   removal. 

3)  Examination  not  a  satisfactory 
test. 

4)  Waste  of  time. 

The  absurdity  of  the  geographical 
limitation  which  requires  us  to  appoint 
residents  of  Seattle  ought  to  be  appar- 
ent at  a  glance.  Under  such  rules  a 
government  department  at  Washington 
may  select  from  the  entire  country,  a 
state  department  from  the  state  only, 
and  a  city  department  from  residents 
of  its  own  city.  The  state  department 
is  at  a  disadvantage,  since  it  cannot 
compete  with  a  government  department 
for  good  assistants  unless  they  happen 
to  reside  in  that  particular  state,  while 
the  city  is  hopelessly  handicapped  when 
it  wishes  to  fill  positions  for  which 
special  training  is  required  and  for 
which  the  number  of  desirable  candi- 
dates is  very  limited.  This  residence 
rule  is  probably  more  burdensome  to  a 
library  than  to  any  other  city  depart- 
ment because  of  the  limited  number  of 
trained  or  experienced  library  workers. 
There  is  ordinarily  only  one  library  in 
each  city,  and  that  library  usually  has 
already  on  its  staflF  those  residents  who 
are  experienced  in  library  work  and 
who  want  positions.  The  number  of 
library  schools  is  also  limited  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  other  special 
schools.  Jf  the  city  wishes  to  employ 
an  engineer,  or  a  clerk,  or  a  policeman, 
or  a  fireman,  or  an  architect,  there  are 
plenty  to  choose  from,  right  here  in 
Seattle.  This  is  not  true  of  the  library. 
To  be  sure,  the  civil  service  regulations 
permit    the    commission    to    waive    the 

•A  brief  prepared  !n  behalf  of  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  public  librn.ry  from  the  civil  service  system 
In   Seattle.     The  bill    wa.s   finally  passed. 


residence  rule  when  in  their  judgment 
it  is  necessary.  But  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  have  judgment  in  such  .a 
matter,  since  they  are  not  familiar  w^ith 
the  detail  of  the  work  required?  Our 
commission,  when  asked  to  waive  the 
rule  recently,  for  four  positions  where 
properly  qualified  residents  were  not 
obtainable,  granted  the  request  for  two 
and  declined  for  the  other  two.  Yet  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  they  waived  the 
rule  on  one  of  the  positions,  which  in 
this  case  they  declined.  The  second 
position  was  a  confidential  one,  the 
kind  for  which  commissions  usually 
waive,  not  only  residence  qualifications, 
but  examination  as  well. 

But  suppose  the  rule  is  waived,  what 
happens?  The  imported  assistant  is 
required  to  pass  the  examination  after 
she  arrives,  sometimes  after  working 
for  six  months.  If  for  any  reason  she 
fails  to  pass  it  or  is  beaten  by  some 
other  unexpected  candidate  who  hap- 
pens to  be  more  glib  at  written  exam- 
inations, then  she  loses  her  position. 
Having  persuaded  her  to  give  up  a 
position  elsewhere  in  order  to  come  to 
Seattle,  the  librarian  is  now  under 
moral  obligation  to  take  care  of  such 
an  assistant  and  to  find  work  for  her 
elsewhere.  Under  such  conditions,  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  good  candidates  to  relinquish 
positions  elsewhere  to  come  here  and 
take  chances.  To  my  mind,  this  resi- 
dence restriction  is  only  another  kind 
of  spoils  system.  In  this  rule  the 
citizen  practically  says,  "We  pay  the 
salaries,  we  ought  to  get  the  jobs." 
Like  many  other  phases  of  civil  serv- 
ice, especially  the  restrictions  on  re- 
moval, its  real  result  is  the  protection 
of  the  employe,  not  the  improvement  of 
the  service.  Any  rule  intended  to  im- 
prove the  service  would  permit  us  to 
compete  with  other  libraries  in  the 
open  market  for  the  best  assistant  our 
salaries   could    secure. 

The  second  difficulty,  and  perhaps  a 
more  serious  one,  is  the  impossibility 
of    removing    an    employe    except    for 
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charges  of  a  most  flagrant  nature. 
When  an  assistant  is  removed,  charges 
in  writing  must  he  filed  with  the  civil 
service  commission  by  the  librarian. 
The  discharged  employe  then  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  commission 
within  10  days.  A  trial  is  then  held"  at 
which  the  librarian  and  members  of  the 
library  board  and  library  staff  must 
appear  as  witnesses.  .  The  evidence  is 
heard  and  judged  by  men  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  library  work  and 
to  whom  the  finer  qualities  of  charac- 
ter and  personality  that  count  for  suc- 
cess in  library  work  have  little  or  no 
weight. 

If   the   appeal    is    sustained,    the   em- 
ploye  is  reinstated   and   the  last  condi- 
tion of  that  library  is  worse  than   the 
first.     We   cannot   afford   to   take   such 
chances.    No  self-respecting  man  wishes 
to    prefer    charges    or    give    testimony 
against  a  woman  in  such  a  trial.     The 
scandal    and '  newspaper   notoriety    inci- 
dent to  such  a  proceeding  would  injure 
the   institution.     An   illustration  of  this 
is    the    case    of    four    library    assistants 
recently  under  trial  before  the  Los  An- 
geles civil   service  commission.     Excent 
for    this    right   of    appeal    it    would    be 
possible  for  the  librarian  to  remove  in- 
competent    or     -imdesirable     assistants 
quietly  and  without  upsetting  the  whole 
library  and  staff.     The  employes  know 
they   are   safe,  and   that   fact   alone,   in 
many  cases,  destroys  efficiency  and  pro- 
motes laziness  and  insubordination.    In 
my  opinion  it  is  poor  business  judgment 
to  place  a  man  in  charge  of  a  number 
of    employes    and    expect    to    hold    him 
responsible  for  results  unless  those  em- 
ployes  are   strictly   accountable   to    him 
not   only   for   their   work  but   for  their 
tenure    of    office.      This    point    can    be 
appreciated    fully    only    by    those    who 
have  actually  had  the  direction  and  con- 
trol  of   a   large    force   of   people.      Rc- 
sponsibilty    and    authority    go    hand    in 
hand,  and  without  one   it  is  useless  to 
expect    the    other.      If,    given    this .  au- 
thority,    his     administration     fails,     the 
place  to  begin  correction   is  at  the  top 


and  not  at  the  bottom,  as  civil  service 
tries  to  do. 

The  third  difficulty  is  that  a  written 
examination  is  a  very  poor  test  of 
efficiency.  Many  people  can  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  such 
tests,  but  afterward  prove  to  be  very 
poor  and  inefficient  assistants.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  industrious  and  re- 
liable employes  are  very  much  at  a 
loss  when  they  try  to  write  or  tell  of 
their  work.  A  written  examination  does 
not  touch  the  qualifications  of  charac- 
ter, personality,  industry,  gumption,  in- 
tegrity and  tact.  Such  considerations 
are  of  vital  importance  in  any  educa- 
tional work,  and  if  they  are  lacking  the 
work  must  be  to  a  great  extent  a  fail- 
ure. Under  the  civil  service  system,  the 
appointing  officer  is  often  required  to 
appoint  candidates  against  his  better 
judgment,  simply  because  they  are  on 
the  civil  service  eligible  list.  This  has 
happened  under  the  present  and  also 
under  the  preceding  administration, 
where  the  librarian  has  decided  against 
a  candidate  on  general  grounds  of  in- 
efficiency or  undesirable  personality,  but 
has  been  forced  to  appoint  such  as- 
sistants simply  because  they  passed  a 
very  easy  civil  service  examination. 

Mr  Fletcher  emphasized  this  point  in 
his  testimony  before  the  joint  commit- 
tee: 

"Patrons  of  a  library  knowing  something 
of  books  and  how  to  use  them  are  impa- 
tient of  every  detail  of  a  library's  system 
which  seems  mechanical,  and  especially  dis- 
like to  be  served  by  unintelligent  and  stupid 
attendants.  They  feel  that  there  should  be 
available  to  them  the  services  of  some  one 
competent  to  understand  their  needs  and 
able,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  to  pro- 
cure for  them  what  they  need.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  only  a  reasonable  expecta- 
•  tion,  consequently  I  favor  the  employment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and 
trained  assistant  librarians,  at  whose  hands 
whatever  the  library  has  of  catalog  or  bib- 
liographic apparatus  will  be  readily  placed 
at  the  service  of  readers  and  always  sup- 
plemented by  a  quick-witted  intelligence  and 
by  the  ready  use  r>f  wide  knowledge.  A 
desideratum  in  the  organization  of  the  work- 
ing force  of  such  a  library  is  that  it  should 
be,    so    far    as    possible,   composed    of    intelli- 
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gent  men  and  women,  capable  of  giving  aid 
and   direction   to   readers   and   inquirers." 

The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  sys- 
tem wastes  time  through  an  unlimited 
amount  of  correspondence  and  inter- 
change of  blanks  and  "red  tape*'  with 
the  civil  service  commission.  While  we 
are  manipulating  this  machinery,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  other  library 
not  handicapped  by  civil  service  se- 
cures the  good  assistant  whom  we  were 
trying  to  engage. 

In  order  to  discover  to  what  extent 
municipal  civil  service  is  applied  to  the 
principal  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  we  recently  sent  a  list  of  25 
questions  to  each  of  53  different  li- 
braries. These  53  libraries  included  all 
in  cities  of  over  100,000  population,  as 
well  as  all  we  know  to  be  under  mu- 
nicipal civil  service,  and  a  few  smaller 
libraries  because  of  their  reputation  for 
good  management  or  because  they  were 
near  Seattle.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  show  that  of  these  53  public 
libraries  only  nine  are  controlled  by 
municipal  civil  service,  eight  of  the 
nine  report  unsatisfactory  results,  al- 
though only  four  of  them  are  under  as 
rigid  restrictions  as  the  Seattle  public 
library  was.  None  of  the  nine  take 
high  rank  among  libraries.  Several  of 
them  are  planning  to  substitute  internal 
for  municipal  civil  service.  The  Brook- 
lyn public  library  and  the  Queensbor- 
ough  public  library,  two  well-managed 
institutions,  have  already  made  this 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  in  19  other 
cities  (of  the  53  mentioned  above), 
where  the  cities  are  themselves  under 
municipal  civil  service,  the  library  is 
exempted,  and  in  these  cities,  notably 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  the  libraries 
take  high  rank. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
plies to  our  questionaire  seem  to  be 
worth  quoting: 

Grand  Rapids  answers:  "Believe  it  highly 
desirable  that  the  city  should  get  the  best 
material  possible  for  workers  in  the  library, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  residents  at 
the  time  of  appointment  or  not.  After  they 
.  .  .  are  appointed  they  become  resi- 
dents." 


In  many  cities,  intention  to  become  a 
resident  is  accepted,  and  some  of  the 
best-managed  libraries  answered  that 
residents  were  preferred,  '*other  things 
being  equal." 

In  Boston,  where  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  internal  civil  Service  prevails, 
the  librarian,  assistant  librarian,  li- 
brarian's secretary,  auditor  and  heads 
of  departments  are  exempt  from  any 
examination  whatever. 

The  same  is  true  in  Brooklyn;  even 
in  New  Haven,  where  the  library  is 
under  municipal  civil  service,  these 
special  positions  are  not  only  exempt 
from  any  residential  rule,  but  from  any 
examination. 

There  are  but  seven  libraries  in  the 
country  which  reported  that  they  did 
not  exempt  any  class  of  assistants  from 
examination:  Butte,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Jersey  City,  Milwaukee, 
New  Orleans;  the  Detroit,  Indianapo- 
lis and  Milwaukee  exempt  the  librarian. 

Of  the  nine  libraries  under  munici- 
pal civil  service,  two  (Milwaukee  and 
New  Haven)  put  the  right  of  removal 
into  the  hands  of  the  librarian.  Two 
more  (Duluth  and  Everett)  never  had 
up  the  question  of  removal.  Four  (Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans  and 
Seattle)  give  assistants,  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  civil  service  commission. 
This  point  is  not  reported  on  by  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr  Hill,  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, formerly  under  civil  service, 
states  (Portland  conference  A.  L.  A., 
1905*  pp.   164-165)  : 

"As  a  general  thing,  a  position  under 
civil  service  is  r.othing  more  than  a  pre- 
mium upon  incompetency.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  get  a  person  into  the 
service,  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  get  rid 
of  that  same  individual;  contrariwise,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  competent  person  in  and 
it  is  very  easy  .sometimes  to  get  that  same 
person    out." 

Purd  B.  Wright  of  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
quoted  in  Library  Journal: 

"Finally,  that  lack  of  power  to  discharge 
or  discipline,  except  after  tedious  trial, 
forced   the   retention  of  people   who  had   lost 
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their  usefulness,  or  who,  for  different 
causes,  had  become  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  department.  A  power  or  protecting 
clause  or  body  behind  which  one  may  hide 
is  always  taken  advantage  of  by  the  dis- 
organizer,  the  lazily  inclined,  and  those  with 
lack  of  energy  or  ambition,  and  the  vicious." 

On  Dec.  17,  1908,  there  appeared  in 
the  Oregon  Journal  a  statement  by 
O.  I.  McPherson,  for  over  three  years 
the  secretary  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission of  that  city.  He  is  very  em- 
phatic in  denouncing  the  rule  which 
prevents  the  removal  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory employe  except  after  one  or  more 
trials.     He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"One  of  the  sections  of  the  civil  service 
rules  that  is  badly  in  need  of  revision  is 
that  .  .  ,.  relating  to  the  discharge  of 
employes  under  civil  service.  .  .  I  do 
not  believe  that  civil  service  rules  should 
be  abolished,  but  they  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  remove  objectionable  features. 
There  should  be  no  question  about  giving 
the  head  of  a  department  the  right  to  judge 
the  efikiency  of  the  service  performed  by 
the  subordinates  under  him.  .  .  In  mak- 
ing rules  to  govern  the  civil  service,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  rule  will  im- 
prove or  impair  the  service  should  be 
paramount  to  any  question  as  to  the  rights 
of  employes  under  that  system.  To  get 
efficient  service,  the  rules  should  be  so 
framed  that  the  executive  shall  be  the 
judge,  and  the  sole  judge,  as  to  whether 
an  employe  is  performing  his  duties  prop- 
erly and  efficiently.  When  a  person  takes 
an  examination  and  passes,  he  has  merely 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  a  trial  in  a 
position  under  the  civil  service,  and  he  is 
not  necessarily,  as  some  seem  to  think,  en- 
titled to  be  pensioned  by  the  city  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  on  account  thereof.  After 
a  man  has  passed,  he  often  proves  to  be 
utterly  worthless  for  the  position  for  which 
he    was   examined." 

New  Orleans  reported  in  answer  to 
our  questionaire : 

"Difficult  to  remove.  Trial  before  a  civil 
service  commission,  but  sympathy  for  a 
woman  employe  would  make  it  almost  im- 
possible  to   discharge   her." 

Los  Angeles  is  experiencing  the  truth 
of  the  answer  sent  us  last  summer: 

"Civil  service  is  a  hopeless  handicap.  .  . 
To  remove  an  assistant  who  is  lazy  or 
stupid,  we  would  have  to  make  practically 
a  criminal  trial  of  it  and  blast  the  young 
woman's    life    and    reputation    forever.     Inci- 


dentally,   with    a    saffron  hue    of   newspaper, 

this     would     precipitate  a     library     scandal 

which    would    hurt    the  institution    in    use- 
fulness." 

New  York  City  answers: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  politics  connected 
with  any  appointment  in  the  New  York 
public  library.  We  have  full  liberty  to  get 
the  best  assistance  wc  can  at  the  salaries 
available." 

Los  Angeles  is  experiencing  a  library 
scandal  just  now. 

In  seeking  remedies  for  these  abuses, 
four  courses  suggest  themselves: 

i)  To  secure  modifications  in  the 
present  civil  service  rules  that  will 
eliminate  residence  qualifications  for  all 
technical  library  positions,  and  that  will 
authorize  the  librarian  and  library  board 
to  remove  undesirable  or  incompetent 
or  mediocre  assistants  without  appeal 
to  the  civil  service  commission.  Im- 
portant positions,  such  as  heads  of  de- 
partments, children's  librarians,  catalog- 
ers,  branch  librarians,  etc.,  might  be 
removed  from  the  competitive  list,  such 
positions  to  be  filled  by  the  librarian 
from  candidates  who  meet  certain  de- 
fined standards  of  education,  training 
and  experience.  The  possibility  of 
changing  civil  service  rules,  however, 
is  so  unlikely,  and  the  difficulties  that 
can  be  removed  in  that  way  are  so  few, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  other 
solution   of  the  problem. 

2)  The  second  suggestion  is  to  se- 
cure amendments  to  the  city  charter 
that  will  in  effect  substitute  an  internal 
service  system  for  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice. This  may  also  be  difficult  since 
the  newspaper  discussion  attendant  upon 
such  amendments  would  probably  stir 
up  other  city  departments. 
•  3)  The  third  solution  is  to  incorpo- 
rate the  library  or  the  library  board 
by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  and  the  Queensborough  public 
library.  In  Boston,  also,  "The  trustees, 
although  appointed  by  the  mayor,  are, 
as  a  body,  a  corporation."  This  would 
also  open  the  way  for  the  substitution 
of  an  internal  civil  service  system. 
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4)  By  securing  an  amendment  to  the 
state  law  which  will  define  sharply  the 
duties  of  librarian  and  trustees  with 
regard  to  the  employment  and  dis- 
missal of  library  assistants.  Such  a 
state  law  would  almost  necessarily 
supersede  the  civil  service  rules  of  a 
city  charter. 

A  serious  drawback  to  efficient  serv- 
ice in  any  public  library  is  the  impos- 
sibility, under  municipal  civil  service, 
of  securing  the  best  assistants  and  of 
removing  those  that  are  least  efficient. 
To  my  mind  this  is  a  serious  drawback. 
In  any  institution  or  organization  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  people, -the 
selection  of  those  employes  is  the  most 
important  single  item  in  the  manager's 
duties.  If  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  results,  he  must  have  authgrity  to 
make  such  selections  without  limita- 
tions of  red  tape,  especially  without  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  an  outside  body 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  problem 
and  not  directly  interested. 

The  establishment  of  several  good  li- 
brary schools  during  the  last  20  years 
has  developed  a  corps  of  trained  library 
assistants,  entirely  removed  from  poli- 
tics, that  is  rapidly  improving  the  li- 
brary service  of  the  country.  If  any 
library  is  to  keep  pace  with  those  of 
other  cities,  it  must  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  in  the  open  market  for  the 
best  training  its  salaries  will  secure. 
This  is  not  possible  under  a  civil  service 
commission,  even  though  it  grants  the 
library  board  such  favors  as  it  deems 
consistent   with   civil    service   rules. 

Internal  civil  service,  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  library,  is  heartily 
commended  'by  the  libraries  at  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Grand  Rapids  and 
other  cities,  as  eliminating  political  in- 
fluence and  undesirable  applicants,  and 
as  being  very  successful  in  securing  for 
library  service  the  right  kind  of  people. 


"You  will  be  what  you  will   to  be; 
Let   failure   find   its    false   content 
In  that  poor  word,  'environment,' 

But  spirit  scorns  it,   anc    is   free." 


Arranging   Pamphlets* 

J.  M.  Cochrane,  State  library,  Auguata,  Me. 

The  arrangement  of  pamphlets  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  decide.  If  they  are 
kept  separate  from  the  books,  there  is 
the  inconvenience  of  location  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  difficulty  of  learning  the 
entire  resources  of  the  library  on  any 
subject.  But  if  they  are  kept  with 
the  books  in  the  same  class,  there  is 
the  untidy  appearance  of  the  shelves 
to  be  considered,  for  whoever  knew  a 
pamphlet  to  stay  where  it  was  placed? 
They  are  always  half  off  the  shelf,  or 
on  the  floor,  or  jammed  in  behind  or 
under  the  books.  This  does  not  tend, 
by  the  way,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  pamphlets.  Worse  than  these 
bad  habits  is  the  trick  that  thin,  'small 
pamphlets  have  of  slipping  in  between 
the  pages  of  some  tlook,  where  they 
remain  securely  hidden  from  the  search- 
er's eye  until  chance  discovers  their 
lurking  place. 

Probably  every  librarian  has  his  own 
ideas  about  the  most  practical  way  of 
arranging  pamphlets.  At  the  Maine 
state  library,  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  to  catalog  all  pamphlets,  and 
the  following  plans  of  arrangement 
have  been  tried. 

By  the.  first  method  the  pamphlets 
were  cataloged  and  placed  on  the 
shelves  with  the  books.  In  the  second 
place  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
binding  pamphlets  together  just  as  they 
came.  The  resulting  miscellaneous  vol- 
umes were  given  the  Dewey  number 
for  General  essays,  with  the  addition 
of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  to  distin- 
guish separate  volumes.  This  plan  was 
not  carried  very  far,  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  of  binding.  By  the  third 
plan  of  arrangement,  the  pamphlets 
were  put  into  boxes  or  pamphlet  cases 
as  they  are  called.  These  cases  are 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  octavo 
volume  and  will  contain  from  three  or 
four  to  a  dozen  pamphlets,  according 
to     thickness.       There    are    sometimes 


•Read   bofore    the   Maine   library   association. 
Nov.   16.   1908. 
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quarto  pamphlets,  which  have  to  be 
forced  reluctantly  into  the  case,  but  it 
does  not  seem  best  to  have  the  cases 
larger.  These  pamphlet  cases  were 
kept  together  on  separate  shelves  and 
numbered  in  regular  order  as  they 
were  filed.  The  pamphlets  were  cat- 
aloged like  books,  but  instead  of  being 
given  the  Dewey  number  and  Cutter 
author-mark,  there  was  written  on  the 
card,  for  instance,  P.  C.  16-5,  meaning 
the  fifth  pamphlet  put  into  the  six- 
teenth pamphlet  case.  The  inconven- 
ience of  this  plan — of  having  the  pam- 
phlets on  any  subject  so  far  from  the 
books  in  the  same  class — soon  became 
apparent,  and  the  present  plan  of  ar- 
rangement was  decided  upon. 

The  pamphlet  cases,  containing  pam- 
phlets on  any  subject,  are  now  kept  on 
the  shelf  with  the  books  in  the .  same 
class,  but  they  are  put  after  all  the 
books  having  that  class  number.  For 
example,  all  the  pamphlets  numbered 
973  are  put  into  cases  numbered  973 
P.  C,  973  P.  C.  2,  973  P.  C.  3,  and  so 
on,  and  come  after  the  books  num- 
bered 973.9,  and  just  before  those  num- 
bered 974.  Each  pamphlet,  however, 
has  its  full  Dewey  number  and  Cutter 
author-mark,  written  in  pencil  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  cover, 
with  the  number  of  the  pamphlet  case 
in  addition,  and  in  ink  on  the  label 
affixed  to  the  lower  left-hand  comer. 
For  example,  973.77  H86  P.  C.  3. 
This  is  done  because  it  was  thought 
that  some  future  librarian  might  wish 
to  distribute  the  pamphlets  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  decimal  classification, 
and  it  would  then  be  very  convenient 
to  find  the  pamphlets  all  minutely  clas- 
sified. The  Dewey  number  and  Cutter 
author-mark  are  written  in  the  usual 
place  on  the  catalog  card,  and  a  few 
lines  below,  the  letters  P.  C.  or  P.  C. 
2,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  added. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  this  way  of 
arranging  pamphlets,  and  that  is  to  de- 
cide when  a  pamphlet  is  a  pamphlet  and 
when  it  is  not  a  pamphlet,  but  a  paper- 
covered  book.     No   satisfactory   defini- 


tion of  a  pamphlet  has  yet  been  evolved 
at  the  State  library.  The  librarian 
gave  us  the  definition  that  a  pamphlet 
is  a  pamphlet  if  it  won't  stand  up,  but 
that  a  pamphlet  ceases  to  be  a  pamphlet 
when  it  will  stand  alone.  In  practice, 
however,  this  rule  does  not  work  well. 
Any  suggestions  for  a  good,  working 
definition  will  be  gratefully  received! 
We  have  found  it  best  to  do  what  is 
most  convenient  in  each  particular  case. 
If  there  is  a  series  of  campaign  docu- 
ments, for  instance,  of  which  part  of 
the  numbers  are  bound  and  part  are  in 
pamphlet  form,  it  seems  best  to  keep 
them  together  in  chronological  order, 
inst^d  of  taking  out  the  pamphlets,  and 
putting  them  into  cases  after  all  the 
books  in  the  series. 

To  stunmarize,  the  advantages  of 
this  plan  of.  arrangement  for  pamphlets 
over  other  plans  that  have  been  tried 
are : 

i)  Neater  appearance  of  the  shelves. 

2)  Better  preservation  of  the  pam- 
phlets. 

3)  Greater  convenience  of  reference 
in  ascertaining  the  resources  of  the 
library  on  any  subject. 


A  Missionary  Field 

If  the  trutli  were  told,  most  young 
Apierican  men  are  not  especially  in- 
teresting. They  do  not  keep  up  their 
reading.  They  have  a  national  ob- 
tundity  when  it  comes  to  music,  to 
art,  to  literature;  nOr  do  many  of  tihem 
take  any  of  these  things  at  all  seriously. 
The  young  among  them  are  not  good 
conversationalists.  Our  cleverest  men 
are  monologists  pure  and  simple.  They 
lecture  admirably.  They  are  bom  ora- 
tors along  modified  lines.  They  are 
inevitable  story-tellers.  None  of  this 
is  conversation;  and  women  like  con- 
versation, like  its  courtesies,  which  at 
least  pretend  a  little  interest  when 
their  turn  comes  in  the  game.  Knowl- 
edge of  people  and  affairs  outside  our 
own  country  pricks  more  than  one  bub- 
ble about  our  young  men. — Anna  A. 
Rogers,  in  thf  June  Atlantic, 
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Work  with  Clubs* 

Katherlne  A.  Chipman,  librarian,  Public  library* 
Anderson,    Ind. 

While  the  work  with  clubs  is  one  of 
the  important  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution, bringing  to  it  those  who  desire 
knowledge,  and  not  mere  entertainment, 
and  whose  influence  for  self-culture  is 
ever  widening,  whose  demands  consti- 
tute an  important  factor  in  building 
and  rounding  out  the  different  classes 
of  literature,  the  club  membership  is 
also  one  of  the  most  delightful  to 
serve.  They  are  so  grateful  for  any 
small  service  rendered  and  so  appre- 
ciative, even  though  the  efforts  put 
forth  for  their  assistance  are  unsuc- 
cessful, that  the  work  indeed  becomes 
a    pleasure. 

Most  of  the  program  committees  of 
the  different  clubs  meet  at  the  library 
to  make  out  their  programs  for  the 
year.  Sometimes  they  invite  us  to 
meet  with  them,  and  ask  for  sugges- 
tions and  assistance  in  making  up  the 
list  of  topics.  We  are  making  a  col- 
lection of  topics  in  book  form  ih 
groups  of  kindred  subjects,  or  single 
entries,  under  different  countries,  or 
any  arrangement  that  would  probably 
make  an  interesting  meeting.  These 
are  accompanied  by  all  the  references 
to  be  found  in  the  books  or  magazines 
in  the  library.  We  also  have  a  collec- 
tion of  topics,  with  the  references,  on 
cards.  These  are  made  up  mostly  in 
the  work  with  new  books,  or  in  pre- 
paring the  magazines  for  the  reading 
rooms;  a  chapter  in  a  book,  or  an  arti- 
cle in  a  magazine  may  be  just  the  ma- 
terial that  will  be  needed  at  a  busy 
time,  or  may  be  used  for  a  number  on 
a  program,  and  thus  serve  two  pur- 
poses. By  having  a  supply  of  cards 
at  hand  when  using  the  books  or  mag- 
azines many  valuable  references  can 
be  added  to  the  collection.  Not  in- 
frequently patrons  find  that  their  own 
libraries  contain  the  books  from  which 
their  references  are  furnished,  and 
which    would    not    have    been    brought 

•Read  before  Indiana  library  association,  1907. 


out  but  for  our  search.  Often  the  in- 
dexes to  magazines  will  show  where 
material  can  be  found  in  their  own 
periodicals. 

We  keep  on  file  all  the  club  programs 
given  us  from  year  to  year,  and  any 
additional  ones  that  can  be  gotten  from 
other  places.  Frequently  programs  can 
be  found  in  the  newspapers,  these  are 
cut  out  and  placed  with  the  program 
collection.  The  Chautauquan  and  the 
Bay  View  Magazines  contain  good  pro- 
grams, and  have  been  used  to  some 
extent  by  the  clubs. 

The  book  of  topics,  the  topics  on 
cards,  and  the  club  programs  of  previ- 
ous years  may  ali  be  used  by  the  pro- 
gram committees  who  desire  to  do  so. 
They  may  be  used  at  the  library  or 
taken  home,  whichever  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  borrower;  occasionally 
the  book  of  topics  has  been  loaned  to 
out-of-town  clubs  for  program  sugges- 
tions. 

Very  often  the  new  members  in  the 
clubs  will  be  appointed  on  the  program 
committee  in  their  first  season,  and 
naturally  at  first  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  These  lists  gen- 
erally give  them  a  start,  and  will  some- 
times suggest  other  subjects  which  will 
prove  acceptable  for  papers,  and  thus 
lighten,  in  some  degree,  the  task  of 
getting  out  the  year's   work. 

By  keeping  the  old  programs  con- 
venient for  consultation,  the  chance  of 
assigning  topics  which  have  been  used 
before  is  obviated,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  preserve  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  prevent  repetitions  oc- 
curring in  this  respect.  Often  the  mat- 
ter in  one  club  program  can  be  used 
by  another,  or  gathered  from  two  or 
three,  hence,  it  is  a  great  advantage  for 
them  to  have  as  many  as  possible  from 
which   to  make   selections. 

We  ask  the  different  clubs  to  give  us 
their  programs  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed,  and  if  handed  in  before  their 
season  of  work  begins  we  try  to  find 
all  the  information  possible  upon  each 
topic  before  it  is  needed. 
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A  thorough  search  is  made  in  the 
"books,  taking  one  subject  at  a  time,  and 
if  nothing  pertaining  to  it  can  be  found, 
we  hunt  among  the  publishers'  lists  and 
other  lists,  for  anything  approximating 
the  subject,  sending  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  any  publication  which,  in 
our  opinion,  may  possibly  bear  on  the 
subject. 

We  are  allowed  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  books  that  are 
needed  in  reference  work  of  current 
interest.  This  has  been  a  wonderful 
help  sometimes  in  enabling  us  to  sup- 
ply demands  that  we  otherwise  could 
not  have  done.  It  is  generally  bet- 
ter to  send  directly  to  the  publishers 
for  a  hurried  order,  as  the  dealer,  not 
always  realizing  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  may  procrastinate,  obtaining  the 
took  only  when  too  late  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  desired. 

In  one  instance  we  were  able  to  as- 
sist, in  a  pressing  emergency,  a  person 
who  had  put  off  the  preparation  of  her 
paper  until  the  time  for  it  was  almost 
due.  Failing  to  find  sufficient  material 
in  the  library  for  her,  we  sent  a  rush 
order  to  the  publisher,  with  the  result 
that  in  three  days'  time  after  the  re- 
quest for  the  reference  was  made,  a 
book  furnishing  sufficient  material  on 
the  subject  had  been  received  from  the 
publishers,  cataloged,  the  cards  placed 
in  the  cabinet,  the  book  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  woman,  and  her  paper 
appeared  on  schedule  time. 

On  another  occasion,  a  certain  novel, 
not  in  the  library,  was  called  for  by  a 
patron  who  wanted  it  for  a  review. 
Learning  that  the  lady  intended  re- 
maining at  the  library  a  short  time  to 
•do  some  other  work,  we  requested  that 
a  call  again  be  made  at  the  desk  be- 
fore leaving.  We  immediately  sent  to 
one  of  the  book  stores,  and,  by  good 
fortune,  the  book  happened  to  be  in 
stock,  and  by  the  time  the  individual 
was  ready  to  go  the  book  was  ready 
also,  and  she  departed  with  it  all  uncon- 
scious of  our  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ance. 


Of  course,  we  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  finding  books  that  will  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  our  patrons,  nor 
can  we  order  every  book  called  for, 
but  by  this  wise  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  we  can  accomplish 
much  more  in  this  way  than  we  could 
before  we  were  allowed  this  privi- 
lege. 

After  our  examination  of  the  books, 
we  take  the  periodicals  next,  using  the 
indexes  to  periodicals.  First,  under 
the  direct  subject,  then  all  the  cross- 
references  and  kindred  titles  in  turn. 
If  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  maga- 
zines belonging  to  the  library,  but  are 
discovered  in  any  outside  publications, 
we  send  for  the  single  numbers  in 
which  they  appear.  But  if  listed  in 
any  of  our  periodicals  the  volume  of 
which  is  incomplete,  we  get  the  whole 
volume,  which  in  due  time  is  bound 
and  serves  toward  the  completion  of 
our  files.  The  single  numbers  can  be 
exchanged  to  good  advantage  with 
other   libraries  or  magazine  dealers. 

All  references  found  in  books  and 
magazines  are  entered  on  cards,  under 
the  different  subjects,  each  club's  work 
filed  by  itself  and  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. They  are  easy  to  handle  when 
the  references  are  called  for;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  they  are  placed 
in  boxes  to  become  a  part  of  the  offi- 
cial catalog. 

We  also  have  a  clipping  collection, 
arranged  alphabetically,  which  fre- 
quently helps  out  with  book  reviews  and 
current  events.  When  desired  we  allow 
club  members  to  take  more  than  one 
book  to  a  card,  and  sometimes  permit 
them  to  borrow  the  magazines  for  a 
short    length   of  time. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  render 
these  slight  services  to  so  intelligent 
and  appreciative  body  of  workers,  not 
only  because  of  the  pleasure  it  affords 
us  to  contribute  our  mite  toward  the 
e:eneral  advancement  of  womankind, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  great  meas- 
ure of  profit  accruing  to  ourselves  as 
a  result  of  our  literary  researches. 
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The    Value   of   the    Study    Reference 
Work  in  Public  Schools 

H.  Ralph  Mead,  University  of  California 

The  value  of  a  study  of  reference 
work  is  never  in  doubt  to  those  who 
have  observed  how  entirely  at  sea  a 
student  is  on  entering  the  college  or 
university  library  for  the  first  time  if 
he  has  had  no  experience  in  reference 
work  in  his  public  school  days.  As 
the  basis  of  this  discussion  two  ques- 
tions seem  of  primary  importance:  i) 
What  are  the  essentials  to  be  taught 
in  such  reference  work,  and  2)  what 
are  the  qualifications  desirable  in  the 
person  directly  responsible  for  such  in- 
struction. 

Whether  the  student  intends  to  en- 
ter college  or  go  out  into  the  school  of 
life  it  is  of  inestimable  value  that  he 
master  the  three  fundamental  essentials 
of  reference  work:  i)  The  use  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  2)  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  periodical  indexes, 
and  3)  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
card  catalog,  especially  the  dictionary 
catalog,  as  that  form  has  many  advan- 
tages and  is  more  easily  understood  by 
the  average  mind. 

English  is  a  widely  taught  and  gen- 
erally required  subject  in  the  public 
school,  and  I  take  it  that  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  those  courses  that  the 
fundamentals  of  reference  work  can  be 
more  easily  taught.  I  might  mention 
here  two  aspects  of  English  work — 
public  speaking  and  debating;  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  have  the  stu- 
dents make  use  of  the  dictionary  and 
encyclopedia  and  report  in  such  a  way' 
that  one  feels  they  understand  the  set- 
ting and  meaning  of  the  piece  to  be 
spoken,  and  in  connection  with  the 
latter  the  use  of  periodical  indexes  and 
card  catalogs  can  be  made  of  practical 
use  in  looking  up  the  subject.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  of  English  and  the 
librarian  cooperate,  the  one  creating  a 
need  which  the  other  supplies. 

We  live  in  a  practical  age  and  unless 
some  practical  application  can  at  once 


be  made  of  the  principle  involved  it  is 
likely  to  be  forgotten  when  needed,  and 
furthermore,  unless  one  sees  some  im- 
mediate object  or  benefit  to  be  gained 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  work  accom- 
plished with  good  results.  So  it  is  de- 
sirable to  set  before  the  student  work 
that  will  of  necessity  require  practical 
experience  along  the  lines  suggested. 

Concerning  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions of  a  librarian  they  have  already 
been  well  discussed,  so  I  will  merely 
call  attention  to  one  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  namely,  the  ability  to  make 
a  good  workable  dictionary  catalog  and 
put  it  to  practical  use.  In  these  days 
of  cooperation  in  cataloging  to  my  mind 
the  trend  of  development  ought  to  be 
along  the  lines  of  increased  subject 
references  and  full  contents  on  cards, 
rather  than  exhaustive  search  after  full 
names;  a  too  slavish  following  of  a 
bibliographic  rule  tends  to  detract 
from  that  service  which  is  properly  due 
the  public. 

.  Other  qualifications  I  deem  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  the  "personal  element"  nature.  The 
value  of  tact  we  all  realize,  and  what 
I  especially  desire  to  bring  before  you 
is  the  value  of  personal  contact  with 
students;  abstract  teaching  too  often 
falls  by  the  wayside,  but  a  specific  il- 
lustration just  at  the  point  where  a 
student  can  make  some  practical  use 
of  it  is  of  untold  benefit;  the  librarian 
needs  to  be  ever  alert  to  grasp  as  many 
such  opportunities  as  possible.  It  is 
urgent  that  the  librarian  possess  those 
special  qualifications,  tact,  alertness, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so  as 
to  meet  and  carry  to  its  greatest  use- 
fulness the  desire  or  need  created  by 
the  *  teacher  of  English,  or  otherwise 
aroused,  for  a  further  knowledge  of 
books. 

Further,  a  broad  general  knowledge 
and  in  particular  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  books  will  enable  a  librarian  of 
tact  to  make  many  suggestions,  as  he 
comes    in    contact    with    students,    that 
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will  direct  their  reading  into  wider  and 
more  useful  channels. 

The  value  of  such  reference  work, 
having  two  chief  ends  in  view:  i) 
To  instruct  in  the  fundamentals  of  ref- 
erence work  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent may  become  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent, and  2)  to  direct  and  broaden 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  student 
as  occasion  arises,  having  at  all  times 
due  care  not  to  seem  to  be  forcing  any- 
thing upon  the  student,  is  undeniable; 
such  work  I  take  it  cannot  but  be  of 
untold  benefit. 

For  whether  one  goes  into  some  pro- 
fession, to  college,  or  into  some  indus- 
trial activity,  occasion  will  arise  where 
he  will  have  need  to  consult  books  and 
libraries;  if  he  is  able  to  do  so  with 
facility,  with  ease,  and  with  results  he 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  his  refer- 
ence work  in  the  public  school  and  ex- 
tol as  a  benefactor  the  one  who  guided 
him  in  that  work. 


How  to  Judge  Novels 

Edwin  h.  Shuman,  literary  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  delivered 
an  address  on  "How  to  judge  novels" 
before  the  April  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago library  club.  As  Mr  Shuman*s 
ideas  are  shortly  to  be  embodied  in  a 
book  on  the  same  topic  a  general  state- 
ment of  his  main  thought  may  be  of 
interest  to  librarians. 

In  trying  to  formulate  a  series  of 
valid  literary  tests  that  can  be  applied 
by  all  classes  of  readers  Mr  Shuman 
makes  the  test  of  interest  his  starting 
point.  ''The  first  thing  to  ask  of  any 
book  is  that  it  shall  interest  you.  The 
next  thing  is  to  judge  the  quality  of 
that  interest.''  He  holds  that  there 
are  only  three  possible  ways  of  judging 
a  book — ^by  the  impression  it  makes 
on  the. reader,  by  the  standards  of  ex- 
pert authority,  and  by  the  objective 
qualities  of  the  book  itself.  His 
method  is  to  combine  all  three  and 
apply  them  to  the  various  elements  of 
the  book  to  be  judged. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  most 


complicated  of  literary  forms,  the 
novel,  Mr  Shuman  divides  all  fiction 
into  six  main  elements — ^the  characters, 
action,  plot,  setting,  style  and  spirit. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
characters  and  action,  and  his  lecture 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  an  analysis  of 
the  qualities  which  these  must  exhibit 
in  good  fiction.  After  dissecting  the 
plot  of  a  dramatic  novel  he  said: 

"You  will  find  that  in  every  novel 
of  the  first  rank  the  author  has  used 
the  various  incidents  not  only  for  their 
own  interest,  but  chiefly  to  reveal  some 
trait  of  the  characters,  just  as  Lincoln 
used  to  tell  a  humorous  anecdote  to 
clinch  an  argument.  The  highest  ideal 
of  technique,  in  fact,  is  that  which  shapes 
the  incidents  so  that  they  both  reveal 
character  and  advance  the  plot  at  the 
same  time.  In  structural  skill  of  this 
kind  some  of  the  novelists  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  unequaled  even  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." 

The  speaker  contended  that  the 
legitimate  aim  of  the  novelist  is  to  pro- 
duce, not  a  copy  of  real  life,  but  the 
illusion  of  life  in  a  well-organized  lit- 
tle world  bounded  by  the  theme  he  has 
chosen.  By  the  unity  and  symmetry 
of  this  little  world  the  constructive 
merits  of  the  story  may  be  judged,  and 
the  main  point  in  determining  this 
unity  will  be  found  in  the  proper  rela- 
tions  of   the  characters  to  each  other. 

But  the  most  vital  of  all  require- 
ments in  fiction  is  that  the  characters 
shall  seem  alive,  and  Mr  Shuman  de- 
voted a  considerable  part  of  his  lecture 
to  the  best  methods  of  judging  this 
phase  of  a  novel.  He  held  that  the 
chief  test  before  which  the  characters 
must  stand  or  fall  is  that  of  natural- 
ness and  adequacy  of  motive.  Every 
act  must  not  only  seem  reasonably  prob- 
able under  the  laws  of  human  nature; 
must  not  only  be  consistent  with  the 
individual  nature  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed,  but  must  also  be  felt  to 
arise  from  a  cause  that  is  adequate  to 
create   the   eflFect   ascribed   to   it.     The 
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reader  of  fiction,  therefore,  should  con- 
stantly ask:  "Did  this  man  or  that 
woman  act  naturally  or  have  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  doing  this  or  that 
deed?"  If  not,  the  story  is  weakened 
by   inadequate   motive. 

"You  won't  know  the  difference, 
however,''  added  the  speaker,  **if  your 
critical  taste  is  undeveloped.  This  is 
why  so  many  trashy  novels  can  flourish 
for  a  few  months  and  then  die  so 
swiftly  and  utterly.  They  are  full  of 
inconsistent,  unnatural  and  inadequate 
motives,  but  thousands  of  readers,  too 
young  or  too  unobservant  to  be  jarred 
by  the  false  notes,  get  a  temporary 
pleasure  out  of  them.  Even  they  never 
care  to  read  the  same  stories  again. 
Why?  Because  they  dimly  feel  the 
lack  of  truth  and  beauty  that  makes 
the  more  critical  reader  refuse  to  waste 
his  time  on  such  books  at  all. 

"When  time,  the  arch-critic,  goes 
forth  on  slaughter  bent,  choosing  the 
few  elect  novels  from  the  thousands 
that  have  met  popular  favor,  he 
strikes  down  more  for  the  sin  of  un- 
natural or  insufficient  motive  than  for 
any  other  defects.  Ignorance  of  life  and 
character,  and  careless  composition,  are 
the  besetting  faults  of  the  prolific  pop- 
ular writer,  and  the  test  of  motive  will 
reveal  his  shortcomings  in  nearly  every 
chapter.  Try  almost  any  of  the  more 
sensational  'best  sellers'  by  this  test, 
and  you  will  see  what  makes  the  char- 
acters so  often  seem  unreal,  the  dra- 
matic movement  so  often  degenerate  into 
melodrama." 

Mr  Shuman  will  contend  in  his  book, 
however,  as  he  did  in  his  address,  that 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  try  to  force 
people  to  read  books  in  which  they  are 
not  interested — that  for  the  uncultured 
mind  the  approach  to  the  finest  liter- 
ature must  be  by  way  of  the  less  fine. 


"If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears 
a  different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the 
music  which  he  hears,  however  measured 
or   far   away." — Thoreau. 


Suggested  Revision  of  A.  L.  A.  Con- 
stitution 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Permit  me  to  submit  the  following 
amended  version  of  sections  14  and  16 
of  the  pending  new  constitution  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  : 

Section  14.  Members  of  the  council. 
The  council  shall  consist  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  all  ex-presidents  of  the  asso- 
ciation who  continue  as  members 
thereof,  all  presidents  of  affiliated  so- 
cieties who  are  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  50  members  elected  by  the 
association.  At  the  annyal  meeting  of 
1909  there  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
50  persons  to  serve  as  the  above-men- 
tioned elective  members  of  the  council. 
Immediately  after  their  election  they 
shall  by  lot  divide  themselves  into  five 
equal  classes,  of  which  the  term  of  the 
first  shall  expire  in  1910,  of  the  second 
in  191 1,  of  the  third  in  1912,  of  the 
fourth  in  1913,  and  of  the  fifth  in  1914. 
In  1910  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  thereafter  there  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  ten  members  of  the  council,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  whose  term 
will  then  expire. 

Section  16.  Duties,  The  council 
may,  on  its  own  initiative,  consider  and 
discuss  library  questions  of  public  and 
professional  interest,  and  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  adopt  for  itself  resolu- 
tions on  these  or  any  other  matters  of 
library  policy  and  practice.  The  coun- 
cil shall  also  consider  and  report  upon 
any  such  question  as  the  association 
may  refer  to  it ;  and  all  questions  which 
involve  the  policy  of  the  association 
shall  be  referred  to  the  council  for 
report,  unless  the  association  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  decides  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, without  previous  reference  to  the 
council.  The  council  shall,  in  the  in- 
terval between  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion, consider  and  report  on  such  mat- 
ters as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
executive  board ;  but  it  shall  never  act 
for  the  association,  unless  specifically 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  association. 
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The  council  may  affiliate  with  the  as- 
sociation, upon  suitable  conditions,  other 
organizations  kindred  in  purpose,  and 
establish  sections  of  the  association.  It 
may  nominate  honorary  members  of 
the  association. 

Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson. 


Business  and  Librarianship 

An  editorial  in  Pubuc  Libraries  for 
June  notes  the  **growing  appreciation 
in  business  circles  of  the  value  of  the 
trained  librarian." 

Hence,  this  seems  the  right  time  for 
a  word  of  correction  of  the  prevailing 
misapprehension  or  non-comprehension 
concerning  the  character  of  work  done 
in  the  business  library. 

As  librarian  for  a  company  which 
has  2400  employes,  I  find  that  the  work 
has  absolutely  no  commercial  aspect. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  public 
library  with  its  strenuous  advertising, 
and  the  constant  drive  connected  with 
its  circulation  slogan,  *'On  to  a  mil- 
lion!'' 

There  is  no  "Board"  whose  meetings 
and  lack  of  meetings  give  the  librarian 
so  many  anxious  moments. 

While  our  books  are  entirely  tech- 
nical, our  periodicals  are  both  tech- 
nical and  general.  Our  reference  work 
covers   a   wide   field,   going   from    such 

questions   as,    "Price   of    Co.   stock 

on  the  first  of  each  April  for  ten  years 
back,"  and,  "Statistics  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal,"  to  "Quotations  suitable  for  post- 
cards, "Is  there  any  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  word  ^disassemble/ "  and, 
"Are  there  two  t's  in  getting?" 

Research  work  of  no  mean  order  is 
required  for  the  papers  written  by  of- 
ficials of  the  company,  men  of  the  high- 
est professional  standing,  and  of  na- 
tional repute. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  many  ways, 
the  work  is  that  of  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  and  would  seem  to  in- 
volve not  the  slightest  loss  of  profes- 
sional  prestige. 

A    Business    Librarian. 


Library  Notes 

While  for  miscellaneous  letters  noth- 
ing is  simpler  than  the  straight  dic- 
tionary, a  growing  number  appreciate 
the  great  gain  in  technical  matters  if 
they  can  have  the  letters  on  each  minute 
section  of  the  business  or  profession 
closely  grouped  together.  They  con- 
tinually forget  the  names  of  people  who 
have  written  on  certain  subjects,  but 
wish  to  look  up  everything  in  their 
files  on  thpse  subjects.  They  get  the 
same  great  gain  from  close  classing  as 
does  a  library.  For  files  are  really  a 
library  of  material  in  thinner  form. 
Many  diflFerent  users  of  the  D  C  have 
been  working  out  elaborations  for  this 
purpose  and  many  more  will  be  added 
in    the    twentieth    century    edition. 

This  plan  of  classifying  correspond- 
ence is  spreading  just  as  the  card  cat- 
alog system  spread  through  libraries  and 
from  them  into  business  houses,  till  it  is 
well  now  universal.  In  the  future  nearly 
every  well-organized  business  will  have 
a  minute  classification  of  its  interests, 
so  that  letters,  clippings  and  memo- 
randa bearing  on  each  minute  subject 
can  be  found  instantly  together,  regard- 
less of  the  writer  or  date  when  they 
were  filed. 

My  long  study  makes  it  clear  to  me 
that  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
handle  pamphlets  is  to  put  D.  C.  num- 
bers on  the  left-hand  upper  corner  and 
to  arrange  them  on  the  shelves  with 
the  books.  .  In  a  small  circulating  li- 
brary it  may  be  necessary  to  mass  the 
pamphlets  at  the  end  of  each  section 
(or  even  division)  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing dog's-eared  too  much.  For  this 
the  plain  wood  L.  B.  pamphlet  boxes 
are  the  best  device  of  the  20  or  more 
I  have  tried.  A  plain  manila  folio 
or  pocket  makes  a  cheap  jacket  to  keep 
the  pamphlet  clean  and  smooth.  Still 
better  is  the  thin  binders,  costing  about 
$6  a  hundred,  in  which  you  can  paste 
several  pamphlets  on  the  linen  cards 
and  then  treat  them  exactly  like  a  thin 
book.  Melvil  Dewey. 
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B7  the  rales  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  ezohange 
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Index  to  The  Century — A  librarian  in 
a  position  to  have  his  opinion  of  con- 
siderable value,  wrote  to  the  Century 
Company  not  long  since,  appealing  to 
them  for  an  index  volume  to  the  com- 
plete set  of  The  Century,  stating  that  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that  any  library  of 
any  size  or  standing  would  withhold 
subscription  for  an  index  volume  at 
any  reasonable  price.  To  which  the 
president  of  the  Century  Company  re- 
plied that  while  agreeing  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  an  index  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  complete  sets  of  the  bound 
volumes  of  The  Century,  there  must  be 
considered  the  fact  that  magazine  in- 
dexes become  quickly  out  of  date  and 
there  is  but  slight  demand  for  them  as 
compared  with  the  expense  of  prepara- 
tion. The  subject  has  been  considered 
by  the  Century  Company,  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  in  ad- 
vance just  what  the  demand  for  such  a 
work  would  be  if  it  were  in  printed 
form,  but  so  far  the  results  have  not 
been  encouraging. 

Public  Libraries  thinks  that  there  is 
considerable  truth  in  the  statement  that 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  an  index 


volume  by  the  libraries  of  the  country 
having  The  Century  on  their  shelves.  It 
is  more  than  certain  that  such  a  volume 
would  pay  fok*  itself  in  time  and  work 
saved  by  its  use.  There  ought  to  be  a 
sale  for  an  edition  of  considerable  size, 
and  it  would  be  a  distinctly  helpful 
thing  if  those  who  would  be  willing  to 
support  such  a  publication  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  were  to  inform  the  Cen- 
tury Company  of  their  willingness  to 
buy  the  index  volume  if  it  were  placed 
on  the  market.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  expense  of  it,  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  venture  would 
be  made  without  some  indication  of  its 
success  as  ar  business  proposition. 

New  library  laws  In  Illinois — The  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  authorizing  the  State 
library  to  take  up  the  work  of  library 
extension  in  Illinois  is  cause  for  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  those  who  for  the 
past  12  years  have  worked  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  bring  about  that 
muth-desired  fesult.  There  has  been  a 
continuous  propaganda  during  all  that 
time  in  favor  of  such  a  law  which  has 
sought  every  avenue  of.  reach  in  the 
endeavor  to  bring  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois a  knowledge  of  the  library  as  an 
educational  force. 

Following  the  precedent  set  in  other 
states,  the  great  force  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Women's  clubs  has  stead- 
fastly borne  down  on  the  situation,  un- 
til the  smallest  organization  in  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  state  has  been  inter- 
ested in  securing  the  law.  The  Illinois 
library  association  since  its  organization 
has  used  every  occasion  and  every 
means  at  hand ;  library  institutes,  library 
visits,  literature,  personal  eflFort,  have 
all  been  used  to  make  clear  what  state 
supervision  would  mean  to  educational 
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effort  in  Illinois.  The  State  teachers' 
association  has  indorsed  the  movement 
and  lent  its  aid  to  the  campaign. 

The  public  libraries  of  Illinois, 
through  their  directors  and  librarians, 
have  been  insistent  in  their  demand  that 
their  legislators  give  the  appeal  for 
state  supervision  the  attention  it  de- 
served. Individual  citizens  all  over  the 
state  have  lent  their  aid  in  various 
ways,  and,  taken  altogether,  the  efforts 
which  so  many  times  seemed  futile  have 
at  last  borne  fruit,  and  the  bill  intro- 
duced this  year  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  Deneen  and  is  now  a  law. 

The  opportunity  for  good  work  af- 
forded by  the  law  (See  P.  L.  14:181) 
IS  great,  and  the  point  of  utilizing  the 
State  library  as  the  center  of  efforts  is 
most  commendable.  With  the  whole 
range  of  experience  in  other  states  for 
the  past  dozen  years  as  an  example  of 
not  only  what  to  do,  but  what  not  to 
do,  Illinois  has  a  distinct  advantage  in 
starting  its  work. 

The  future  for  library  extension  in 
Illinois  looks  very  promising  at  this 
time,  and  all  those  concerned  have  a 
right  to  feel  joyous  over  the  situation. 

Another  library  law  which  was 
passed  by  the  late  Illinois  legislature 
was  that  which  provides  that  the  li- 
brary boards  shall  have  the  power  to 
spend  the  library  fund  instead  of  having 
to  send  their  bills  to  the  city  officials. 
This  will  expedite  library  business  and 
enable  many  libraries  to  take  advantage 
of  situations  in  a  way  that  was  impQS- 
sible  under  the  old  law.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  proposed  amendment 
to  enable  villages  to  increase  the  library 
tax  levy  was  not  incorporated,  and  this 
point  will  doubtless  be  considered  at 
another  session. 


The  Trustees  section  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  interested  itself  in 
library  legislation  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  result  has  been  most 
gratifying.  It  should  serve,  and  doubt- 
less will,  as  an  incentive  to  greater  in- 
terest and  larger  effort  on  the  part  of 
Illinois  library  trustees  in  the  future. 

Form  of  government  in  A.  L.  A. — It  will 
devolve  upon  the  members  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  in  attendance  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference,  to  affirm  or  reject 
the  proposed  constitution  submitted  at 
the  previous  conference  by  a  commit- 
tee of  ex-presidents  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Having  been  approved  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Minnetonka  last  year, 
the  second  affirmative  vote  at  Bretton 
Woods  will  make  the  new  constitution 
effective.  Under  its  terms,  it  goes  into 
operation  at  once,  and  a  new  Council, 
as  well  as  Executive  board,  will  have 
to  be  chosen  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
With  most  of  the  changes,  radical  as 
some  of  them  may  appear,  no  doubt 
there  is  quite  general  accord. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
Section  14,  which  determines  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council  as  proposed, 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  or 
the  wishes  of  the  membership  at  large. 
It  provides  that  this  body  shall  consist 
of  all  ex-presidents  of  the  association 
who  continue  as  members  thereof;  all 
presidents  of  affiliated  societies  who  are 
members  of  the  association;  25  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  association  at  large, 
and  25  elected  by  the  Council  itself. 

It  is  this  last  provision  which  will,  no 
doubt,  call  forth  opposition  from  those 
members  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  taking  away  from  the 
association  the  right  of.  determining 
from  time  to  time  who  shall  represenr 
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them,  and  vesting  this  privilege  in  a 
self-perpetuating  body  entirely  outside 
of  the  control  of  the  association  itself. 
This,  in  effect,  is  what  the  new  provi- 
sion proposes  to  bring  about. 

The  ex-presidents  of  the  association, 
presidents  of  affiliated  societies,  and  the 
25  members  elected  by  the  Council  it- 
self, will  compose  a  majority  of  the 
Council.  The  25  members  chosen  by 
the  association  for  the  special  purpose 
of  membership  in  this  representative 
body,  will  constitute  a  minority.  What 
legitimate  reason  exists  for  placing  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  association  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council,  if  it  is  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative body?  This  method  of  choice 
is  wholly  undemocratic  and  subversive 
of  the  very  principle  underlying  the 
creation  of  a  Council  whose  members 
shall  stand  as  sponsors  on  all  library 
questions  of  public  and  professional  in- 
terest. 

Inasmuch  as  under  the  terms  of  the 
new  constitution  20  members  of  the 
Council  comprise  a  quorum,  the  pos- 
sibility exists,  even  though  the  prob- 
ability may  be  remote,  for  a  majority 
of  this  quorum — 11  members  out  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  American  Li- 
brary association — to  pass  upon  ques- 
tions of  the  most  vital  interest  and  to 
have  them  enunciated  as  the  policy  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  The  absurdity  of  any 
such  proposed  arrangement  must  be 
apparent  to  all.  The  desire  for  a  busi- 
nesslike scheme  of  government  without 
involved  machinery  must  not  be  made 
the  pretext  for  placing  in  control  any 
members  of  the  association,  strong  and 
capable  though  they  may  be,  who  are 
not   the   direct   choice  of  the   members. 

That   section   of   the   proposed   provi- 


sion which  permits  the  election  of  2^ 
members  by  the  Council  itself,  should 
be  stricken  out,  even  if  no  other  changes 
are  made  in  the  revised  draft  of  the 
constitution  as  proposed. 

The  short  constitution  proposed  by 
Mr  Dana  (P.  L.  p.  64)  has  much  to 
commend  it,  if,  indeed,  one  may  not 
go  further  and  suggest  the  Des 
Moines  plan  of  government  for  A. 
L.  A. 

Program  of  A.  L.  A.  meeting—  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  program  for  the 
Bretton  Woods  meeting  was  not  ob- 
tainable for  the  wide  publicity  which 
its  publication  in  Public  Libraries 
would  have  given  it.  But  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  nothing  was 
given  out  beyond  the  little  to  be  found 
on  other  pages  of  Public  Libraries. 
Publicity  is  an  advantage  in  profes- 
sional growth,  as  well  as  in  public 
business. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  various 
meetings  are  somewhat  inconvenient 
for  many  who  are,  therefore,  giving 
up  the  idea  of  attending,  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing  for  all  concerned. 
The  members  of  the  Council  especially 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  leave  in 
time  to  attend  the  meeting  called  for 
June  26.  It  would  be  easier  for 
everybody  and  less  expensive  for 
some  if  the  meeting  were  called  for 
Monday  afternoon  instead  of  Satur- 
day. While  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
the  matter  this  year,  a  polite  protest 
against   it   occurring  again   is  offered. 


The  offer  of  space  for  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  in  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary has  met  unqualified  approval 
from  a  large  number  of  the  members. 
Mr  Hill  of  Brooklyn  writes  most 
cordially  of  it.  The  objections  of 
President  Gould,  offered  last  summer, 
are  met  by  the  situation  and  the  out- 
look is  full  of  promise  for  future  har- 
monious  action. 
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A.  L.  A.  Matters 
Program    of    the    catalog    section 

First   session: 

Subject  headings,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  head 
of  the  catalog  department,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Cataloging  for  branches,  Theresa  Hitchler, 
superintendent  of  cataloging,  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library. 

Second  session: 

General  subject — Pamphlets  and  ephemeral 
material. 

Pamphlets,  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  assistant 
librarian    Harvard    college    library. 

A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  head  of  the  catalog 
department,    John    Crerar    library. 

Ephemeral  material,  paper  prepared  by 
Sophie  K.  Hiss,  head  of  the  catalog  depart- 
ment, Cleveland  public  library.  To  be  read 
by  H.  S.  Hirshberg,  reference  librarian, 
Cleveland    public    library. 

Program    for    the    college    and    reference 
section 

William  W.  Bishop,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, chairman. 

Elisa  M.  Willard,  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

First  session 

The  relations  between  branch  libra- 
ries and  the  central  collection  in  refer- 
ence work: 

i)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  branch 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges,  librarian,  Cincinnati  public 
library. 

2)  Limitations  of  reference  work  in 
branch  libraries.  C.  E.  Wallace,  Car- 
negie library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3)  Practical  experience  in  meeting 
this  problem  in 

a)  The  Boston  public  library.  H.  S. 
Wadlin,  librarian. 

b)  The  New  York  public  library. 
H.  M.  Lydenberg,  reference  librarian. 

c)  The  Brooklyn  public  library.  Wal- 
ter B.  Briggs,  reference  librarian. 

d)  The  Cleyeland  public  library. 
Herbert   Hirshberg,   reference  •librarian. 

Municipal  legislative  reference  libra- 
ries: Should  they  be  organized  under 
the  public  library  of  the  city?  S.  H. 
Ranck,  librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
public  library. 


Second  session 

Problems  arising  from  the  size  of 
great  collections  will  form  the  basis  for 
discussion  in  the  several  papers. 

i)  The  use  of  the  telautograph  at 
Yale  university.  J.  C.  Schwab,  libra- 
rian. 

2)  Problems  arising  from  the  size  of 
card  catalogs.  C.  W.  Andrews,  John 
Crerar  library. 

3)  Principles  governing  the  selection 
of  a  reference  collection  in 

a)  A  great  university  library.  Wil- 
lard Austen,  librarian,  Cornell  univer- 
sity. 

b)  A  great  public  library.  William 
Dawson  Johnston,  assistant  librarian, 
Brooklyn  public  library. 

4)  A  central  storage  and  lending  col- 
lection for  university  libraries.  Wil- 
liam C.  Lane,  librarian,  Harvard  uni- 
versity. 

Resignation   of   Miss   Brown 

The  Executive  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  association  having  prac- 
tically decided  to  discontinue  headquar- 
ters at  Boston,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  present  lease,  at  34  NewJ)ury  street, 
and  the  Publishing  board  having  like- 
wise taken  action  that  will  result  in  a 
transference  of  the  editorial  headquar- 
ters elsewhere,  Nina  E.  Browne  has 
tendered  her  resignation  as  secretary  of 
the  latter  body,  to  take  eflFect  Septem- 
ber I.  Miss  Browne  has  made  her 
home  in  Boston  many  years,  and  pre- 
fers to  remain  there  to  engage  in  other 
library  work,  rather  than  to  follow  the 
headquarters  to  the  West,  where  it 
seems  likely  that  they  are  to  be  lo- 
cated. The  board  has  recorded  its  ap- 
preciation of  Miss  Browne's  services  in 
the  following  resolution,  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  recent  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  the  Publishing  board 
place  on  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  faithful  and  the  unsparing  services 
of  Miss  Browne,  and  their  recognition 
of  her  unselfish  devotion  to  library  in- 
terests. For  these  they  tender  her  their 
sincere  thanks.  H.  E.  Legler. 
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How  We  Buried  Him 

The  death  of  any  man  in  a  great 
city  seems  sadder  to  one  who  lives  in 
the  country  than  the  death  of  a  man 
in  a  smaller  community  where  his  loss 
comes  as  a  personal  sorrow  to  a  com- 
paratively large  circle  of  friends.  So 
the  death  in  New  York  City,  March 
29,  of  Dr  James  H.  Canfield,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  seemed 
to  me  some  way  sadder  than  ordinary 
deaths,  because,  as  he  was  lying  in 
death,  the  great  city  roared  about  him 
like  a  great  ocean  going  about  its  eter- 
nal business,  without  knowing  that  men 
are  bom  and  live  and  die.  If  Dr  Can- 
field  had  died  at  Lawrence  after  thirty 
years  of  life  in  Kansas,  the  stores 
would  have  closed,  the  university 
would  have  been  in  mourning,  and 
over  the  whole  state,  in  every  city  and 
town,  men  and  women  would  have 
been  moved  perceptibly  as  they  went 
about  their  day's  work — while  he  was 
lying  still  in  the  house  of  death.  And 
when  his  body  had  been  put  away  for- 
ever, it  would  have  been  an  event  of 
sad  importance  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

But  in  New  York^  where  he  lived 
for  ten  years  and  died,  only  a  few 
thousand  people  were  personally 
touched  by  his  death.  Yet  they  were 
so  deeply  moved  by  the  passing  of 
the  strong,  gentle  spirit  that,  in  the 
throng  gathered  in  King's  Chapel  on 
the  grounds  of  Columbia  university  to 
mourn  for  him  and  to  bid  him  God- 
speed, grief  was  unmistakable.  Paul's 
great  letter  to  the  Corinthians  with  its 
noble  discourse  on  immortality  was 
read.  The  congregation,  led  by  clear 
young  voices  of  the  chapel  choir,  sang 
*'Abide  with  me."  Dr  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  university,  spoke 
briefly  and  simply.  The  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  spoken  and  then,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  youths  who  loved  him,  his 
body  was  borne  down  the  aisle  while 
the  congregation  sang,  ''Lead  kindly 
light." 

And  so  they  took  him  out  under  the 


clear  blue  spring  sky  that  he  loved; 
and  the  last  hands  to  minister  to  him 
were  those  of  youth:  the  boys — the 
last  generation  of  the  long  line  of 
boys,  a  line  going  back  for  thirty 
years — ^to  whom  always  he  was 
**Jimmy."  They  kept  him  young  and 
he  made  them  wise.  And  ij  was  fit- 
ting that  in  the  ends  the  sturdy  shoul- 
ders of  youth  should  bear  to  its  last 
rest  the  body  of  him  whose  soul,  al- 
ways young,  never  stooped  under  the 
burdens  which  youth  in  its  weakness 
brought  to  him.— W.  A.  White,  in 
Graduate  Magazine  of  University  of 
Kansas. 


Members  of  Committee  on  Municipal 
Reference  Libraries 

The  National  municipal  league  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  municipal 
reference  •  libraries.  This  committee 
will  be  charged  with  making  a  report 
on  the  value  of  the  work  of  such  li- 
braries with  a  view  to  bringing  more 
prominently  before  municipal  authori- 
ties the  value  of  a  collection  of  material 
on  municipal  affairs  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  same. 

Committee  on  municipal  reference  libraries 

Dr  Horace  E.  Flack,  chairman,  municipal 
reference  librarian,  City  Hall,  Baltimore,  McL 

Dr  William  H.  Allen,  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal  Research,   New   York. 

Milton  J.  Foreman,  Chicago. 

Horace  E.  Deming,  New  York  city  (cx- 
officio) . 

George  Godard,  State  library,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Qarence  B.  Lester,  State  library  of  New 
York,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

Hon.  Oscar  Lcser,  Tax  court,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr  Charles  McCarthy,  Legislative  refer- 
ence librarian,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  libra- 
rian, Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  jr.,  85  State  street, 
Boston,   Mass. 

Clinton  Rogers  WoodruflF,  703  North  Amer- 
ican building,  Philadelphia  (ex-officio). 
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Library  Legislation  in  Illinois 

The  principal  points  in  the  recent 
library  legislation  in  Illinois  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  law  relating  to  library  funds 
amends  the  library  act  to  provide  that 
the  library  fund  shall  be  drawn  on  by 
the  officers  of  the  library  on  vouchers 
of  the  library  board  instead  of  being 
drawn  on  by  the  city  officers. 

The  law  relating  to  supervision  pro- 
vides that  the  library  commissioners* 
may  appoint  a  library  organizer  with 
office  room  in  the  state  house,  and  that 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  furnish  advice 
to  persons  interested  in  starting  new 
libraries,  and  that  the  organizer  shall 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  methods 
of  work  of  the  various  public  libraries 
of  the  state  and  shall  make  a  report  on 
it  once  a  year.  The  commissioners  of 
the  State  library  are  empowered  to  ap- 
point three  persons  who,  \Yith  the  state 
librarian,  shall  constitute  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Illinois  traveling  library 
board,  and  they  shall  have  the  right  to 
send  temporarily  from  the  miscellane- 
ous department  of  the  State  library  such 
books,  not  including  reference  books,  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  commissioners 
for  that  purpose  to  any  library  in  the 
state  or  to  communities  not  yet  having 
established  libraries. 


Commercial    Research 

George  Winthrop  Lee,  librarian  of 
the  Stone  &  Webster  company,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  urging  cooperation  between  libra- 
ries doing  commercial  research  work, 
has  the  following  to  say  of  the  A.  L.  A. : 

This  is  naturally  the  fountain  head  of  the 
libraries  of  the  country  and  the  information 
bureau  on  every  aspect  of  library  work. 
Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  bus- 
iness houses,  and  everyone  seeking  informa- 
tion, have,  it  seems  to  me,  the  right  to 
make  the  A.  L  A.  their  "when-in-doubt" 
center  for  library  methods  and  library  infor- 
mation not  obtainable  through  local  sources. 


He  further  cites  the  laudable  attitude 
of  the  Boston  public  library: 

From  the  best  of  authorities  I  have  learned 
that  the  Boston  public  library  is  ready  to 
cooperate  in  a  most  desirable  way  with  the 
Boston  chamber  of  commerce.  Arc  we  study- 
ing charters,  franchises,  taxation,  street  light- 
ing, water  power  development,  municipal  con- 
trol or  other  questions  innumerable  that  nat- 
urally come  up  in  the  consideration  of  a 
greater  Boston  or  general  New  England?  If 
so,  the  literature  of  that  library  is  at  our 
service,  not  merely  for  inspection  in  its  halls 
or  loanable  through  individuals,  but  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Chamber  of  commerce  build- 
ing, for  the  use  of  the  various  committees 
in  their  special  fields  of  investigation.  Thus 
will  it  be  unnecessary  for  the  chamber  of 
commerce  to  stock  its  library  with  every  pub- 
lication of  possible  use — only  with  a  limited 
number  of  the  more  essential.  And  what  in 
fetum?  Collections,  of  clippings,  of  trade 
catalogs,  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  boards  of  trade,  and  many  minor  statis- 
tical publications  local  to  New  England  inter- 
ests, may  well  be  needed  by  our  information 
department,  and  in  these  the  phblic  library 
will  gladly  see  it  become  strong,  but  public- 
spirited  in  the  loan  thereof.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  this;  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  reciprocate. 

And  adds: 

Likewise  may  we  look  for  cooperation 
with  the  State  library,  with  Harvard  univer- 
sity, the  Institute  of  technology;  and  like- 
wise may  we  expect  to  hear  of  cooperation 
between  libraries  and  business  organizations 
generally  throughout  New  England. 


•The  term  library  commissioners  applies  to 
the  board  made  up  of  the  governor,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  secretary  of 
state,  having  charge  of  the  State  library. 


Librarians  will  find  a  note  of  inter- 
est in  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid,  sihce  it  has 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  public 
access  and  research  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  libraries  in  the  world.  Until 
the  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid  to  the 
throne,  it  was  always  possible  to  visit 
and  examine  the  literary  treasures  of 
this  library.  Afterward  access  to  it 
was  forbidden.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
manuscripts  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
from  various  Greek  and  Christian 
strongholds  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and 
Egypt.  That  privilege  to  consult  its 
contents  is  given  by  tihe  new  ruler  is  a 
boom  to  the  world  of  letters. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie   library   of   Atlanta 

In  May,  Miss  Tyler  of  Iowa  gave 
three  lectures  on  organization,  and 
ended  with  a  very  comprehensive  talk 
on  commissions  and  commission  work. 
The  class  and  the  library  staff  were 
entertained  at  a  tea  which  the  school 
gave  in  honor  of  Miss  Tyler. 

The  tea  was  preceded  by  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  Graduar.es 
association  of  the  library  3ciiool. 

On  May  31  Arthur  E.  13ostwick  of 
the  New  York  public  library  gave  two 
lecturer,  on  the  general  subject  of 
literature.  Mr  Bostwick  also  made  the 
graduation  address  on  June  i,  takinj^  as 
his  subject  the  very  pertinent  one  of 
"Work  and  pay  in  libraries,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  employment  of 
women." 

During  the  year  three  ''objects"  of 
very  decided  interest  have  been  added 
to  the  school  circle:  Geo.  Bibb  Ed- 
mondson,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  W.  T. 
Edmondson  of  Anniston,  Ala. ;  Hortense 
Adams,  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Al- 
bert Adams  of  Atlanta,  and  Max 
Franklin  Rowland  of  Boston.  Mrs 
Edmondson  was  Miss  Bibb,  '06;  Mrs 
Adams  was  Miss  Home,  '07,  and  Mrs 
Rowland  was  Miss  Wallace,  founder 
and  first  director  of  the  school. 
Notes  of  graduates 

Mary  B.  Palmer,  '09,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  organizer  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Americus,  Ga.,  having  en- 
tered upon  her  duties  May  i. 

Lucile  Virden,  '09,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  succeed 
Eva  Wrigley,  '07,  who  has  had  to  leave 
library  work  temporarily  on  account  of 
ill  heahh. 

Drexei    institute 

The  students,  accompanied  by  the 
director,  made  their  annual  visit  to  out- 
side libraries.  May  5-10.  An  unusual 
feature  of  this  year's  trip  was  a  visit 
to  Harrisburg,  where  the  work  of  the 
State   library    and   of   the    Free    library 


commission  was  examined  with  much 
interest.  The  class  also  saw  the  work 
of  the  Educational  museum,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Zierden,  and  admired  the  beau- 
ties of  the  new  capitol.  They  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, Mr  Bliss  and  Miss  Price,  and 
closed  a  busy  day  with  a  pleasant  tea 
at   the  home  of   Miss   Price. 

At  Washington,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Public  library,  the  libraries 
of  the  Surgeon-general's  office,  Smith- 
sonian institution.  National  museum. 
Department  of  agriculture.  Bureau  of 
education,  and  the  Documents  office 
were  inspected.  An  unexpected  pleas- 
ure was  a  special  reception  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  at  the  White  House  offices, 
arranged  by  Congressman  Danby  of 
Michigan.  Many  students  remained  a 
few  days  after  the  library  visits  in 
order  to  do  some  sight-seeing. 

The  class  also  made  their  annual  trip 
to  Trenton  and  Princeton,  visited  the 
Krauth  theological  library  at  Mt.  Airy, 
Bryn  Mawr  college  library,  and  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Oeve- 
land  public  library,  lectured  to  the 
class.  His  subject,  which  was  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  was  on  the 
branch  systems  of  the  Cleveland  library. 
Graduate  notes 

Gertrude  King,  class  of  '05,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  novel  entitled  the 
Landlubbers. 

Helen  D.  Subers,  class  of  '03,  has 
been  engaged  to  catalog  in  the  new 
library   at   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Grace  Lindale,  class  of  '04,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  in  the  Franklin  in- 
stitute library. 

Mary  L.  Doig,  class  of  '08,  has  been 
appoined  assistant  in  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Elizabeth  V.  Clark,  class  of  '00,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  '  of   Bloomsburg,    Pa. 

Florence  M.  Wood,  class  of  '08,  has 
resigned  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania library  staflF,  to  become  assist- 
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ant  in  ihc  Krauth  memorial  theological 
library,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1909 
have  been  assigned  the  following  po- 
sitions : 

Helen  R.  Woodruff,  acting  librarian, 
Public  library,  Niles,  Mich. 

Mary  M.  W.  Hershberger,  temporary 
cataloger,  Carnegie  library,  McKees- 
port.  Pa. 

Emily  S.  Glezen,  substitute,  Carnegie 
library,  Pittsburgh. 

Josephine  OTlynn,  assistant,  Public 
library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Margaret  M.  Widdemer  and  Mary 
F.  Wilson,  assistants,  Free  library  of 
Philadelphia. 

Margaret  C.  Meagher  and  Jean  I. 
Galbreath,  assistants,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  library. 

Mrs  Cassandra  U.  Warner  will  travel 
abroad  for  a  year. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held 
June  10,  and  21  students  received  cer- 
tificates. 

Entrance  examinations  were  held 
June   II. 

Alice  B.  Kroeger,  Director. 

Pratt  Institute 

Mildred  A.  Collar,  connected  with 
the  school  since  her  graduation  from 
the  Historical  course,  after  two  years' 
work,  in  1897,  ^^^  tendered  her  resig- 
nation at  the  end  of  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.  For  family  reasons  she  felt 
obliged  to  be  freed  from  school  work, 
but  is  at  present  engaged  in  cataloging 
the  collection  on  Angling  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  B.  Fearing  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
one  of  the  finest  collections  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  country. 

Miss  Collar  will  be  very  much  missed 
by  her  associates  in  the  school,  but  as 
she  is  a  graduate  of  it  and  a  member 
of  the  Graduates'  association,  her  con- 
nection with  it  will  to  some  extent  be 
retained  and  it  will  still  count  on  her 
interest  and  sympathy  in  its  under- 
takings. 

Her  place  has  been  filled  during  the 
past  year  by   Julia    E.    Elliott,    late   of 


the  Wisconsin  library  commission.  Miss 
Elliott's  plans  being  made  for  other 
work  the  coming  year,  the  school  has 
invited  Edith  Johnson  of  the  class  of 
1905  to  undertake  the  instruction  in 
cataloging,  indexing,  etc.  Since  her 
graduation.  Miss  Johnsbn  has  had  en- 
tire charge  of  a  growing  scientific  li- 
brary, including  books  in  several  for- 
eign languages,  and  is  well  equipped  in 
the  work  in  which  she  will  give  instruc- 
tion. 

Emily  Turner  ('98),  for  three  years 
past  secretary  of  the  school,  expects  to 
join.  Miss  Elliott  in  her  new  under- 
taking, and  will  not  return  to  the 
school,  therefore,  next  year.  Their  plan 
is  to  work  up  an  indexing  business,  the 
indexing  of  records,  private,  institu- 
tional and  municipal,  being,  a  special 
feature,  and  to  catalog  private  collec- 
tions. The  school  wishes  them  success 
and  expects  it  for  them  in  this  as  yet 
unorganized  branch  of  book  work. 

Justine  Day  will  attend  to  the  office 
work  of  the  school  next  year,  having 
been  its  stenographer  on  half-time  for 
two  years  past. 

The  director  will  probably  be  able  to 
give  her  full  time  to  the  school  the 
coming  year. 

The  following  students  of  the  class 
of  1909  have  been  offered  permanent 
positions : 

Miss  Clarkson,*  assistant  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Craig,  assistant  in  the  library 
of  Engineering  Societies,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Hamlin,  assistant  in  the  Public 
library  of   Bangor,   Me. 

Miss  MacMurchy,  cataloger  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Miss  Noyes,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Simmons,  assistant  cataloger. 
Public  library  of  Minneapolis. 

The  following  have  made  temporary 
engagements  for  the  summer: 

Miss  Gaston  as  indexer  for  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, N^ew  York  City.  • 
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At  a*  recent  meeting  of  22  high  school 
librarians  from  various  places  in  the 
state,  the  school  was  represented  by 
10  librarians  of  private,  secondary  or 
public  high  schools.  ]\J^iss  Hall  ('95) 
was  the  prime  mover  in  calling  the 
meeting  and  in  trying  to  secure  a  good 
attendance  of  school  librarians  at  the 
state  meeting  in  September. 

The  school  reunion  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  June  will  take  place  on  June  29, 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  dinner  and  a 
reception  afterward.  Graduates  and 
former  students  expe\:ting  to  be  present 
are  asked  to  send  their  names  to  Ruth 
Grannis,  librarian  of  the  Grolier  club, 
2g  East  Thirty-second  street,  New  York 
City.  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Director. 
Summer  school 

The  New  Jersey  library  commission 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  omit- 
ting the  summer  library  school  this 
•year,  and  holding  it  in  the  early  spring 
ol  1910.  The  commission  is  sending 
out  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  attendance  if, the  school  is 
held  this  year  in  the  fall. 
Wisconsin 

A  course  of  10  lectures  was  given 
by  Mrs  Grace  R.  Darling,  on  children's 
literature,  in  June.  The  following  sup- 
plementary lectures  were  given:  Mr 
Legler,  The  evolution  of  the  child's 
book;  Mrs  Sawyer,  Cataloging  of  chil- 
dren's books  (with  practice  work), 
Editions,  Series;  Miss  Kennedy,  An- 
notated lists;  Teaching  the  use  of  the 
library  to  eighth  grade  pupils,  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Professor  Mack,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  gave  a  talk  on  Best 
technical  books  for  a  small  library, 
with  practical  suggestions  as  to  meth- 
ods   of    selection    along    special    lines. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  preceptor 
of  the  school,  and  Mrs  Theodora  Root 
Brewitt,  a  member  of  the  staflF,  sailed 
on  May  22,  for  a  three  months'  tour 
in  Europe. 

Closing  day  exercises  were  held  on 
Tuesday,  June  22,  C.  W.  Andrews  of 
Chicago  giving  the   chief   address. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  selection  from  Stone  &  Webster's 
current  literature  for  May,  1909,  has 
been  reprinted  under  the  title,  Com- 
mercial research. 

The  course  of  study  for  normal 
school  pupils  on  the  use  of  a  library,  by 
Marjary  L.  Gilson,  has  been  issued  in 
the  series  of  American  library  economy 
by  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Harper's  Weekly  of  May  22  had  an 
interesting  article  on  the  library  work 
in  Wisconsin,  presented  by  State  Su- 
perintendent Cary,  under  the  title  of 
* 'Education  of  all  the  people  all  the 
time." 

The  Bibliophile  for  May  is  a  splendid 
number.  The  topic  of  illumination  is 
presented  in  several  ways,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  the  beautiful  illustrations. 
"Modern  English  bookbinding"  is  de- 
lightful. 

The  Public  library  committee  of  Con- 
necticut has  issued  a  list  of  titles  in 
the  81  traveling  school  libraries.  These 
libraries  are  furnished  by  the  Con- 
necticut society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America. 

"Not  the  salary  but  the  opportunity"  is 
the  title  of  one  of  O.  S.  Marden's 
pithy  little  preachments  that  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  boys  leaving 
school  and  beginning  "to  work."  Pub- 
lished by  Crowell ;  12  cents  by  mail. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Cedar  Rapids  is  a  model 
in  form  and  substance.  Few  library 
reports  can  compare  with  it.  The  cchh- 
piler  talks  to  the  point  and  stops  when 
she  reaches  it,  while  typographically  the 
report  is  a  work  of  art. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued 
a  want  list  of  American  eighteenth 
century  newspapers,  and  will  be  glad  to 
communicate  with  those  who  may  have 
such  to  dispose  of.  Librarians  are  in- 
vited also  to  send  lists  of  thei^  wants 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  has 
a  stock  of  duplicates  available  for  ex- 
change. 
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The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
of  Chicago  has  b^;un  the  issue  of  a 
Weekly  Digest  for  the  benefit  of  its 
employes.  Important  articles  in  cur- 
rent periodicals  are  noted  with  annota- 
tions so  far  as  they  relate  to  subjects 
touching  electricity  and  its  various  uses. 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  issued 
the  third  edition  of  "Class  room  libra- 
ries for  public  schools,"  listed  by  grades. 
A  list  of  books  suggested  for  school 
reference  libraries  is  added.  The  vol- 
ume is  considerably  larger  than  for- 
merly, as  is  natural,  considering  the 
additions  made  to  the  collection. 

A  pamphlet  on  "Means  of  education 
and  self-culture"  has  been  issued,  set- 
ting forth  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  through  its  Public 
library.  Association  of  natural  sciences, 
Historical  society  and  Grosvenor  li- 
brary. It  is  issued  for  working  people 
who  are  ambitious  and  unfamiliar  with 
the  opportunities  oflFered  by  the  city. 

Two  bright  women  recently  went  on 
a  library  visiting  tour.  The  one  who 
was  a  newspaper  woman  wrote  of  it  as 
follows,  in  one  of  her  contributions: 

The  greatest  piece  of  foolishness  which 
I  observed  in  our  rounds  was  in  one  of 
the  libraries  which  stands  on  a  beautiful 
esplanade  "looking  eastward  to  the  sea." 
From  its  rooms  you  can  see  a  procession 
of  ships  going  out  to  sea  or  coming  into 
harbor.  That  is,  you  should  see  this,  but 
the  powers  that  be  have  built  the  windows 
so  high  that  you  must  take  a  stepladder 
to  look  out.  No  book  could  give  greater 
inspiration  than  this  magnificent  view,  yft 
readers  in  this  library  are  barred  from 
seeing  it.  That  seems  a  great  shame  to 
me.  In  this  one,  everything  which  should 
be  where  the  children  could  reach  it  easily 
was  placed  high  up.  One  poem  on.  spring 
for  the  children  was  in  fancy  print  tacked 
high  over  their  heads.  Common  sense  took 
a  vacation  when  some  of  the  things  in  this 
library  were  planned.  It  makes  a  vast  dif- 
ference whether  a  library  is  planned  for  the 
reading  public   or   for   the   library   force. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Public  library 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Green  as  librarian, 
a  memorial  in  recognition  of  Mr  Green's 


long  and  faithful  service,  prepared  by 
Prof.  Z.  W.  Coombs,  has  been  pub- 
lished, making  a  handsome  pamphlet 
of  18  pages.  The  memorial  covers  the 
service  of  Mr  Green  as  director  and 
librarian  for  a  period  of  42  yeafs. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr  Green  has  been  in- 
timately connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  library  extension  and  library 
development  in  the  United  States,  the 
account  of  his  life  work  is  likewise  a 
history  of  the  development  of  libraries 
in  general,  and  of  the  splendid  reputa- 
tion of  the  Worcester  public  library 
in  particular.  It  is  certainly  a  gratify- 
ing instance  of  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  long  and  faithful  service 
bestowed  while  the  worker  is  present  to 
receive  the  compliment. 

Librarians  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  John  Cotton  Dana  and  Henry  W. 
Kent  have  under  consideration  addi- 
tions to  their  Librarians'  series.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  are 
secured,  they  propose  to  publish  a  series 
of  six  books,  as  follows: 

i)  The  old  librarian's  almanack.  A 
reprint  of  a  curious  old  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1773, 
and  of  interest  to  the  librarian  of  to- 
day for  its  striking  contrast  with  mod- 
ern ideas  of  library  administration.  32 
pages. 

2)  The  Rev.  John  Sharp  and  his 
proposal  for  a  publick  library  at  New 
York,  1713.   Austin  Baxter  Keep.   64  p. 

3)  The  librarian.  From  the  Boston 
Transcript.  Edmund  L.  Pearson.  80 
pages. 

4)  Some  of  the  best  books  on  the 
history  of  administration  of  libraries 
published  prior  to  1800.  Beatrice  Win- 
ser.     32  pages. 

5)  The  hoax  concerning  the  burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.  Joseph  O. 
Delespierre.  George  Parker  Winship, 
tr.     32  pages. 

6)  The  early  history  of  libraries. 
Karl  Dziatzko.     48  pages. 

The  subscription  price,  entire  series, 
will  be  $5,  subscription  to  be  sent  to 
the   Elm   Tree   Press,    Woodstock,   Vt. 
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High  School  Lribrarians 
A   New  York  meeting 

The  high  school  librarians  of  New 
York  met  on  May  8  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  systematic  training  of  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  principals"  of 
high  school  teachers  of  English  and 
to  the  librarians  in  New  York  and 
vicinity.  About  50  persons  were  pres- 
ent. 

Miss  Plummer  of  Pratt  institute  li- 
brary school,  outlined  the  course  of 
lectures  given  by  her  to  the  students  at 
the  Pratt  institute  high  school.  In  con- 
nection with  the  lectures,  problems  were 
given  throughout  the  course  in  the 
writing  of  book  reviews,  book  compari- 
sons and  the  making  of  reading  lists. 
Miss  Plummer  recommends  that  for 
pupils  of  high  school  age,  libraify^  talks 
be  merely  introductions  of  about  10 
minutes  each  and  the  rest  of  the  hour 
be  used  for  working  out  problems  in 
the  library.  Also  that  the  work  should 
be  not  only  compulsory,  but  credit  be 
given,  so  that  pupils  will  take  the  work 
more  seriously  and  understand  that 
marks  received  work  toward  or  away 
from  graduation. 

Miss  Anthony  of  Packer  collegiate  in- 
stitute gave  an  account  of  her  work. 
Miss^  Anthony,  as  English  teacher,  as 
well  as  librarian,  succeeded  in  working 
out  a  course  of  library  instruction  from 
one  to  seven  library  talks,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  preparatory  grades 
through  the  collegiate  years.  This 
course  covers  the  history .  of  printing, 
making  of  a  book,  use  of  the  card  cat- 
alog, reading  up  for  a  subject,  bibli- 
ography of  material  and  the  making  of 
evaluated  lists  on  given  topics. 

Miss  Haines  of  the  Polytechnic  pre- 
paratory school  told  of  a  course  of  five 
lessons,  planned  especially  for  boys  and 
the  interest  they  had  taken  in  the 
work.  A  written  review  is  required 
and  the  making  of  a  reading  list  for 
debate. 

Miss  Gilson  of  the  Newark  public  li- 
brary told  of  the  interesting  experiment 


they  have  made  this  year  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  English  department 
of  the  high  school.  A  course  of  four 
lessons,  planned  by  Miss  Gilson,  has 
been  given  to  members  of  the  senior 
class.  The  head  of  the  School  depart- 
ment gives  the  lessons  one  by  one  to 
the  English  teachers  and  they  in  turn 
give  them  to  their  pupils.  These  lessons 
cover  the  arrangement  of  books  on 
shelves,  use  of  card  catalog,  the  make-up 
of  a  book  and  use  of  special  indexes. 
Miss  Coult,  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  Newark  high  school, 
spoke  of  her  appreciation  of  the  work 
and  of  its  value  to  the  students  from 
her  point  of  view  as  teacher. 

These  papers  were  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  of  the  questions  "In 
what  year  of  the  school  course  should 
this  instruction  be  introduced?"  "Should 
it  be  given  by  teacher  or  by  librarian?" 
*'What  shall  we  teach  high  school 
pupils?"  etc.  The  following  persons 
took  part  in  the  discussion:  W.  Daw- 
son Johnston,  Mr  Gaillard,  Miss  Rath- 
bone,  Mr  Fison  and  Miss  Hunt.  Miss 
Elliott  spoke  briefly  of  the  course  she 
was  giving  at  the  Training  school  for 
teachers. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  librarians  in 
schools  and  public  libraries,  outlines  of 
courses  for  students  were  sent  to  the 
association  and  were  placed  on  a  table, 
where  they  might  be  consulted  after  the 
meeting.  Outlines  were  contributed  by 
JVliss  Plummer,  Miss  Haines,  Miss  An- 
thony, Miss  Weaver  of  the  West  high 
school,  Rochester,  Miss  Green  of  the 
Jamestown  high  school,  also  those  in 
use  in  the  East  high  school,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  central  high  school  and  those 
of  the  Newark  and  Binghamton  public 
libraries.* 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  notice  by 
Mr  Gaillard  of  ^'Library  week"  at  Lake 
George,  and  school  librarians  were  es- 
pecially urged  to  attend  the  session  to 
be  devoted  to  high  school  libraries. 

After  the  meeting  refreshments  were 
served  and  a  social  half  hour  was  en- 
joyed by  all. 
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Library  Meetings 

Connecticut — The  spring  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  library  association  was 
held  at  Willimantic  May  26,   1909. 

After  the  routine  business  was  dis- 
posed of,  Mr  Anderson  suggested  that 
the  association  express  in  some  manner 
their  appreciation  of  the  late  Dr  James 
H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity. Mr  Keogh  sketched  Dr  Can- 
field's  professional  career  and  spoke  of 
him  as  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
inspiring  members  of  the  library  world. 
It  was  voted  that  we  record  in  our 
minutes  the  association's  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
profession  at  large  and  our  grateful 
recollection  of  his  presence  with,  us  at 
our  last  meeting,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary convey  to  Mrs  Canfield  the  senti- 
ment of  this  meeting. 

Mrs  Johnson  reported  on  the  library 
institute  to  be  held   at  Danbury,  July 

13-24. 

Evelyn  H.  Curtis,  of  the  Danielson 
pubUc  library,  spoke  most  interestingly 
on  "The  use  made  of  a  village  li- 
brary.*' She  traced  briefly  the  growth 
of  her  library.  They  now  have  1400 
borrowers,  a  circulation  of  over  25,000, 
and  distribute  books  in  a  territory  of 
57  square  miles.  Work  is  being  done 
with  the  schools,  reading  circles,  mis- 
sion-study clubs  and  Sunday  schools. 
Old  magazines  and  newspapers  are  sent 
to  the  outlying  farms  and  then  passed 
on. 

Edwina  Whitney,  of  the  Connecti- 
cut agricultural  college,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  library  and  the  farmer."  A 
great  amount  of  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural literature  has  been  published 
since  the  establishment  of  so  many  ag- 
ricultural schools  and  colleges.  Much 
of  it  is  of  doubtful  value  and  soon 
superseded.  The  farmer  is  ''out  for 
facts,"  and  cares  not  for  the  literary 
value  of  the  books.  Besides  books  on 
their  own  work,  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  need  the  great  literature  of  the 
world.  Farmers  do  not  always  appre- 
ciate what  is  done  for  them,  they  speak 


skeptically  of  scientific  farming;  but 
send  their  sons  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. Miss  Whitney  gave  an  excellent 
evaluation  of  agricultural  and  rural 
science  books.  Mr  Stetson  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  association  take  steps 
to  have  this  paper  published,  possibly 
by  Storrs,  as  one  of  its  bulletins. 

Mrs  Johnson  stated  that  there  are 
300  grange  libraries  in  circulation  by 
the  state ;  these  may  be  borrowed  by  the 
public  libraries  when  not  in  use.  Lists 
are  sent  with  these  books  with  sugges- 
tions  for   grange   programs. 

The  entire  senior  class  of  the  Nor- 
mal school  attended  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, which  was  opened  by  a  most  de- 
lightful paper  by  Edward  B.  Sel- 
lew,  supervising  principal  New  Haven 
public  schools,  who  spoke  on  "Certain 
relations  between  the  public  library  and 
the  schools."  Some  of  Mr  Sellew's 
dominant  notes  were:  The  classics 
should  not  be  written  down.  Books 
should  always  be  a  little  beyond  the 
child.  Nothing  less  than  the  best 
should  be  offered.  More  inspirational 
literature  should  be  read.  From  opcni 
shelves  children  will  not  choose  the 
classics  without  guidance,  and  in  large- 
communities  the  children  should  be 
reacfied  by  the  teacher.  Know  tlw; 
teachers  and  as  many  children  as  pos- 
sible. Rather  force  yourself  upon  the 
teacher.  The  library  should  be  the 
mentor  of  selection.  The  librarian 
from  her  wider  knowledge  of  books 
and  the  resources  of  her  library,  may 
do  more  to  help  the  teacher  in  her  ef- 
forts to  correlate  studies.  Books  are 
not  in  themselves  the  end,  character 
first,  culture   follows. 

Henry  T.  Burr  then  spoke  on  "The 
relation  of  the  public  library  to  the 
schools  in  country  towns."  He  viv- 
idly pictured  the  average  small  country 
school  with  its  well-intentioned  but 
untrained  teacher,  us  supply  of  reading 
books^  which  are  read  and  reread,  its 
great  scarcity  of  all  other  books.  These 
teachers  have  little  knowledge  of  books 
or    appreciation    of    their    value.     The 
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child  has  a  right  to  be  "exposed"  to 
literature  in  hopes  that  he  may  '*catch'' 
something,  and  as  the  teacher  cannot 
do  this,  especially  alone,  the  duty  falls 
on  the  librarian.  A  course  was  out- 
lined for  the  librarian  to  follow— how 
to  attract  the  teacher,  gain  her  inter- 
est, and  then  her  cooperation.  Better 
let  a  child  read  too  much  than  kill 
his  taste  for  reading  by  imposing  too 
classical  books.  Country  libraries  should 
have  a  few  pedagogical  books  and 
books  of  practical  methods  for  the 
teacher  herself. 

Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns,  of  Wesleyan 
university,  read  a  most  scholarly  paper 
on  the  ''Art  of  reading,  its  methods, 
pleasures,  and  ultimate  ideal,"  the  final 
chapter  in  his  forthcoming  book, 
"Books,  reading  and  life."  Many  il- 
lustrations were  given  of  the  reading 
habit  as  a  passion  among  great  scholars 
of  all  ages,  and  its  powerful  influence 
in  the  formation  of  character.  All 
great  writers  have  been  lovers  of  the 
classics.  The  Humanists  were  all  lov- 
ers of  books.  Petrarch  was  the  con- 
summate type  of  a  reader. 

Florence   Russell,    Sec'y. 

Iowa— The  Library  club  in  Iowa  City 
has  just  finished  the  study  program  for 
the  year.  Book  illustration  was  the 
special  subject  chosen  for  the  winter's 
work  and  a  careful  study  was  made  of 
the  different  processes.  Meetings  were 
held  monthly,  and  one  evening  each  was 
devoted  to  wood  engraving,  to  copper 
and  steel  engraving  and  mezzotint,  to 
etching,  to  lithography,  half-tone  and 
photo-mechanical  processes  and  to  mod- 
ern illustrators.  The  club  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  for  the  final  paper 
a  resume  of  the  whole  subject  by  John 
Springer  of  Iowa  City,  who  gave  spe- 
cial consideration  to  illustration  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  practical  and  artis- 
tic printer.  The  study  has  been  a  very 
profitable  one  and  has  left  each  member 
with  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  book  illustration. 


Ma««achu«ett«— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  library  club  was  held 
at  Andover  on  Thursday,  May  20.  The 
morning  session  was  largely  a  business 
one.  Reports  of  committees  and  offi- 
cers were  received.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Clarence  W.  Ayer,  libra- 
rian, Cambridge  public  library;  vice- 
presidents,  Percy  H.  Tufts,  Harvard 
college  library,  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Bos- 
ton public  library,  and  Frank  G.  Will- 
cox,  librarian,  Holyoke  public  library; 
secretary.  Drew  B.  Hall,  librarian, 
Millicent  library,  Fairhaven;  treasurer, 
Mary  E.  Robbins,  Simmons  college  li- 
brary department,  Boston;  recorder, 
Gertrude  E.  Forest,  librarian,  Milton 
public  library.  * 

Rev.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers, 
D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  gave  his  address 
on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Invita- 
tions were  received  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut library  associations.  At  the  close 
of  the  morning  session  various  points 
of  interest  were  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  Andover  people. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. President  Ayer  called  attention  to 
the  death  of  Miss  Seaverns  and  of 
State  Librarian  Tillingha^t.  He  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  resolu- 
tions of  respect  for  the  deceased,  as 
follows:  Mr  Wadlin,  Mr  Bolton,  Miss 
Robbins. 

Emma  L.  Adams,  former  librarian  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  public  library,  and 
now  interested  in  social  work,  read  a 
paper  on  The  social  opportunity  of  the 
public  library.  The  paper  was  a  plea, 
first  for  a  wider  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  social  service,  and  urging 
its  relation  to  public  libraries,  and  sec- 
ond, for  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  social  worker  and  the  librarian. 
Following  Miss  Adams'  paper,  Mrs 
S.  M.  H.  Gardner  of  Andover  read  a 
selection  from  her  "Quacker  idyls." 

An  open  conference  followed,  lead 
by  Mr  Foss  of  the  Somerville  public 
Hbrarv.     Miss   Sears  of  Somerville  in- 
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troduced  the  topic  of  binding.  Mr 
Shaw  of  Worcester  showed  two  de- 
vices which  had  proved  helpful. 

In  cutting  cloth  for  the  covering  of 
books,  three  sizes  of  pasteboard  form 
are  used;  the  cloth  is  always  cut  one 
of  these  sizes,  which  insures  more 
economical  use  of  the  cloth.  The  other 
device  was  a  wooden  marker,  a  block 
with  a  notch  cut  in  it,  which  is  used  in 
adjusting  the  place  of  the  label  on  the 
back  of  the  book.  The  question  of  the 
duplicate  pay  collection  was  then 
brought  up,  but  so  few  libraries  had 
adopted  this  plan  that  there  was  little 
discussion. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  for  the 
courtesies  of  the  day,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Gertrude  E.  Forest,  Recorder. 

New  York  library  club— The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  club  for  the  year  was  held 
May  13,  at  the  Ninety-sixth  street 
branch  library.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  George  Wat- 
son Cole;  vice-president,  Miss  E.  G. 
Baldwin;  secretary,  Josephine  A.  Rath- 
bone;  treasurer,  A.  A..  Clark. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr 
James  H.  Canfield  were  adopted,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  clyb  record  its  sense 
of  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  Dr  James 
Hulme  Canfield,  librarian  of  the  Columbia 
university,  for  many  years  one  of  the  club's 
most  valued  members.  Dr  Canfield's  serv- 
ices to  the  club  in  many  capacities  were 
great,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  his 
time  and  counsel  in  its  behalf.  His  energy 
in  work,  his  kindliness  in  friendly  inter- 
course and  his  ready  wit  in  debate  endeared 
him  to  all  its  members.  In  him  the  club 
feels  that  it  has  lost  not  only  a  professional 
associate,  but  a  friend  whose  place  will  be 
hard  indeed  to  fill 

Mr  Israels  of  the  Municipal  art 
society,  outlined  the  work  of  his  asso- 
ciation and  pointed  out  the  relation 
that  the  library  might  have  to  it.  He 
said  the  society  was  vitally  interested 
in  the  housing  problem,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  streets,  and  all  the  details 
that  go  to  make  up  municipal  life.  The 
library    has    a    better    opportunity    for 


publicity  than  any  other  of  the  social 
activities. 

The  society  is  at  present  trying  to 
'have  infused  into  the  laws  a  compre- 
hensive city  plan  commission  and  the 
founding  of  a  municipal  museum.  The 
library  could  help  in  these  things.  The 
argument  for  them  is  not  only  one  of 
aesthetics,  but  that  city  beauty  is  a  city 
asset.  The  Municipal  art  society  is 
particularly  anxious  to  interest  the 
growing  generation  of  school  children, 
and  makes  an  appeal  to  the  library  to 
place  on  the  bulletins  all  data  relating 
to  city  betterment.  , 

Mr  Willis  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  mural  decorations  for  large  wall 
spaces  in  libraries  and  ^schools. 

Rhode  Island— The  Rhode  Island  li- 
brary association  held  a  meeting  at 
Providence  June  i.  Sessions  were  held 
both  morning  and  afternoon  and  were 
largely  attended  by  librarians  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  with  a  few 
from   Massachusetts. 

"The  librarian  and  his  work"  was 
the  theme  for  the  addresses  at  the 
morning  session,  with  President  Koop- 
man  in  the  chair.  Mr  Koopman  opened 
the  discussion  with  an  address  on  "The 
making  of  the  librarian."  Mr  Koop- 
man went  into  antiquity  for  certain 
kinds  of  librarians  and  traced  their  de- 
velopment down  to  the  present  day.  As 
usual,  much  good  sense  and  sound  li- 
brary doctrine,  dressed  in  humorous 
language  and  witticism,  was  set  forth 
by  Mr  Koopman. 

Richard  Bliss  of  the  Redwood  li- 
brary, Newport,  spoke  on  "Reading  for 
efficiency."  He  advocated  the  reviews 
and  magazine  reading  for  librarians  of 
the  smaller  libraries.  He  thought  the 
librarians  in  charge  of  large  institutions 
could  not  devote  much  time  to  reading, 
but  would  do  better  service  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  what  the  library,  contained 
through  the  catalog,  etc. 

Mrs  *M.  A.  Saunders  of  iPawtucket  in 
presenting  the  topic  "Meeting  the  pub- 
lic" detailed  humorous  incidents  of  her 
own  career  on  meeting  the  public  and 
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on  the  methods  used  to  make  the  li- 
brary attractive  to  the  public. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  "Nature  study 
and  the  library."  Mrs  Mary  E.  Root 
of  the  Providence  public  library,  Prin- 
cipal J.  S.  French  of  the  Morris 
Heights  schools,  Mrs  H.  E.  Walter  and 
H.  L.  Madison,  curator  of  the  Roger 
Williams  museum,  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject "The  value  of  nature  study*'  from 
their  various  viewpoints.  Much  dis- 
cussion followed  and  the  session  was 
full  of  interest. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows : 

President,  Richard  Bliss;  vice-pr  i- 
dents,  J.  L.  Harrison,  E.  L.  Richar<i- 
son;  secretary,  Bertha  Lyman;  treas- 
urer, H.  O.  Brigham;  members  of  the 
•executive  committee,  H.  L.  Koopman, 
Ethan  Wilcox,  J.  R.  Borden. 

(  A  New  Court   Proceeding 

Judge  H.  R.  Stewart  of  the  munici- 
pal court  of  Chicago  has  a  list  of  books 
which  he  suggests  to  the  boys  to  read 
when  they  come  before  his  court.  He 
sentences  the  boys  to  pay  a  fine,  then 
vacates  judgment  and  continues  the 
case  for  30  days,  on  their  promise  to 
keep  oflF  the '  streets,  and  to  read  as 
much  of  the  books  which  he  suggests 
as  their  leisure  time  will  permit.  He 
provides  the  boys  with  library  cards 
and  gives  them  the  list  of  books  on 
which  they  have  to  report  to  him  when- 
ever he  calls  for  them.  The  proceeding 
is    watched    with    interest. 

The  prescribed  list  of  books  is  as 
follows : 

Bancroft's  Historical  works ;  Green's 
History  of  England ;  any  good  history 
of  the  United  States;  Dickens'  Pick- 
wick papers,  Tale  of  two  cities,  David 
Copperfield ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Kenil- 
worth;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond, 
The  Virginians;  Emerson's  essays. 

''Concentrate     all 

your   thought   upon 

the  work   in  hand. 
The    sun's    rays    do    not   hurn    until    brought 
to   a   focus  "—Alexander  G.   Bell. 


News  from  the  Field 
East 

The  Public  library  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  has  bought  about  1000  stere- 
oscopic views  of  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land.  These  are  classified  and  boxed, 
and  circulate  as  a  bool^  would  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  Special  carrying 
cases  and  glasses  are  provided. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  State  librarian 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Belden  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Social  law  library  in 
Boston  for  some  time.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  law  school  in  1898, 
where  he  afterward  became  assistant 
librarian.  This  position  he  held  until 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  So- 
cial law  library  in  September,  1908. 
Mr  Belden  has  been  named  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Free  library  commission  also, 
in  place  of  Mr  Tillinghast. 

The  report  of  the  City  library  of 
Manchester,  X.  H.,  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  an  account  of  a  pest  in 
the  shape  of  white  ants,  from  which 
the  library  has  been  suffering.  They 
were  first  discovered  about  a  year  ago 
in  some  public  documents,  which,  on 
being  moved  from  their  place,  were 
discovered  to  be  full  of  holes.  On 
further  examination  it  was  found  that 
the  ants  had  eaten  through  the  pack- 
ing case  and  its  contents  and  into  the 
books  which  were  piled  on  top,  going 
through  them  from  cover  to  cover. 

An  attempt  to  rid  the  room  and 
books  of  the  pest  by  the  use  of  formal- 
dehyde was  made,  but  though  a  large 
quantity  of  it  was  used,  and  the  room 
remained  closed  for  24  hours,  no  per- 
ceptible effect  was  produced.  A  tear- 
ing out  of  all  the  parts  made  of  wood 
and  the  substitution  of  cement  and 
whitewash  stopped  the  ravages  in  that 
part  of  the  library,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  the  destruction  by  ants 
still  continues.  In  one  part  the  beams 
were  so  badly  honeycombed  that  the 
building  began  to  settle,  and  consider- 
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able  effort  must  be  kept  up  contin- 
uously to  prevent  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  wood  contained  in  the  base- 
ment  and  partitions. 

The  fifty-second  annual  report  of  the 
City  library  of  Springfield  names  the 
erection  of  the  two  branch  library  build- 
ings, and  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  new  building  for  the  main  library, 
as  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  Both 
of  the  branch  libraries  are  the  one- 
room  type,  with  partitions  made  of  low 
bookcases.  The  book  room  behind  the 
delivery  space  is  entirely  open  to  the 
public,  but  accession  past  the  delivery 
desk    insures    efficient   control. 

The  old  library  building  has  been 
moved  to  the  back  part  of  the  site  for 
the  new  building  and  will  be  used  till 
the  latter  is  finished.  Then  the  library 
will  be  moved  into  the  new  building 
and  the  old  building  will  be  removed. 

While  the  library  was  closed  for 
three  weeks,  reference  collections  were 
sent  to  the  high  school,  large  numbers 
of  books  were  deposited  in  the  new 
branch  library  building,  and  each  card- 
holder was  allowed  to  borrow  six  works 
of  fiction  and  any  reasonable  number 
of  other  books.  More  than  15,000  V. 
were  borrowed.  The  total*  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  May  i,  168,632. 
Up  to  the  time  of  closing  the  library, 
the  circulation  was  73^^  per  cent  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  buying  new  fiction  the  library 
chooses  annually  about  100  titles  from 
current  publications.  Each  book  is 
carefully  examined  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  library.  The  fiction  issued  last 
year  was  60.1  per  cent  of  the  cir- 
culation. A  copious  supply  of  dupli- 
cate copies  of  standard  fiction  is  al- 
ways on  hand.  During  five  years  past 
the  circulation  of  non-fiction  for  adults 
has  increased  in  the  main  library  build- 
ing  50   per   cent. 

Circulars  calling  attention  to  the 
medical  collection  were  sent  to  300 
trained  nurses,  with  the  result  that  the 
use  of  the  medical  books  increased  47 


per  cent.  The  children's  library  re- 
ports that  a  few  children  are  reading 
too  much,  and  measures  are  under  con- 
sideration  for  remedying  the  tendency. 

Post-cards  were  sent  to  printers, 
tailors,  dressmakers  and  others,  calling 
attention  to  the  technical  periodicals 
found  in  the  periodical  room. 

There  were  14  exhibitions  held  in  the 
art  room. 

Central  Atlantic 

Helen  Rex  Keller,  for  some  time 
with  the  Drexel  institute  library,  has 
severed  her  connections  there  and 
joined  the  staff  of  catalogers  as  second 
asrvstant,  at  Cjplumbia  university.  New 
York  City. 

Sarah  C.  Van  d'Carr,  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  Public  library  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam J.  De  Lamater  on  May  22,  at 
Stockport,  X.  Y.  Their  future  home 
will  be  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Public  library  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
issued  an  invitation  for  "Open  house" 
May  26,  from  2  to  9  p.  m.,  for  the  li- 
brarians of  the  vicinity.  The  invitation 
was  extended  to  librarians,  assistants 
and  trustees,  with  the  idea  of  providing 
an  opportunity  to  compare  notes,  dis- 
cuss methods  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Institute  free  h'brary  notes  a  cir- 
culation of  257,757  V.,  with  66,311  V. 
on  the  shelves.  The  circulation  in 
sociology  and  useful  arts  showed  a 
considerable  increase.  The  useful  arts 
increased  from  3447  V.  to  4038  v.,  the 
largest  increase  made  by  any  class  ex- 
cept fiction. 

The  appropriations  by  the  city  coun- 
cil for  work  with  the  blind,  enabled  the 
library  to  extend  its  work  in  this  di- 
rection, and  492  books  were  read  by 
blind  readers. 

Books  were  circulated  through  the 
schools,  for  home  as  well  as  for  school 
use. 

A  gift  of  $20,000  by  W.  P.  Ban- 
croft   was    made    for    the    purpose    of 
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giving  library  privileges  to  readers  out- 
side of  the  city.  This  library  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  in  the  country  which 
has  a  special  endowment  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  are  over  900  out-of-town 
borrowers;  among  them  persons  living 
in  three  states  outside  of  Delaware. 

William  Daw'son  Johnston  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity in  succession  to  the  late  Dr 
James  H.  Canfield.  Mr  Johnston  was 
for  three  years  instructor  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  for 
two  years  instructor  in  history  at 
Brown  university.  From  1900  to  1907 
Mr  Johnston  served  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  was  librarian  at  the 
Bureau  of  education  in  Washington, 
1907-1909,  going  to  Brooklyn  public 
library  on  May  i,  as  assistant  librarian. 

During  June  and  July  the  lower  hall 
of  the  Lenox  library  building  will  be 
occupied  by  an  exhibition  of  engravings 
after  paintings  by  Raphael.  These 
prints  form  a  part  of  the  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Dr  Wilhelm  Engel- 
mann,  many  being  signed  proofs. 
These  engravings  range  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
illustration  of  the  art  of  reproducing 
the  work  of  the  great  masters  in  paint- 
ing at  a  time  when  there  were  no  other 
methods  of  producing  them,  is  the  chief 
value  of  the  present  interesting  and  un- 
usual   exhibition. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  public  library  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  problem  of  cooperation 
between  business  libraries. 

A  list  of  questions  covering  the  ex- 
tent and  scope  of  business  libraries  was 
sent  to  14  libraries  dealing  with  spe- 
cial material  and  to  a  few  public  li- 
braries having  special  departments  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business  men.  A 
letter  of  inquiry  accompanied  the  ques- 
tions, signed  by  F.  B.  DeBerard.  statis- 
tician of  the  Merchant's  association  of 
New  York,  as  a  first  step  toward  un- 
dertaking cooperative  work,  asking  for 
suggestions   and   conference   as   to   how 


to  make  the  work  of  such  libraries 
most  effective.  There  is  much  oppor- 
tunity for  a  work  of  that  kind,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  inquiries  will  be  watched 
•with  interest. 

Central 

Carl  B.  Roden,  acting  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  public  library,  was  married 
June  2  to  Harriette  A.  Johnson  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Ida  M.  Funkey,  formerly  librarian 
of  the  medical  library  at  Jacksonville, 
111.,  has  been  elected  librarian  of  the 
Presbyterian  hospital,  Chicago. 

Mrs  K.  M.  Howze,  for  the  past  year 
in  the  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  returned  to  Chicago  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  for  1908  shows  a  cir- 
culation of  135,809  V.,  an  increase  of 
14,876.  Expenditures  for  books  and 
periodicals  $4596,  with  3001  v.  added, 
making  a  total  of  52,347  V.  in  the  li- 
brary. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  re- 
decorated during  the  summer,  and  the 
increase  in  circulation  is  particularly 
gratifying  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  library  was  practically  closed  while 
the  work  was  in  progress. 

The  Americana  department  has  been 
housed  in  larger  quarters  and  an  art 
collection  established  in  the  former 
Americana  room.  Both  changes  are  an 
improvement  over  previous  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois library  shows  18,723  V.  and  2606 
pamphlets  added,  making  a  total  of  127,- 
106  V.  and  15,698  pamphlets.  There 
were  issued  for  home  use  43,212  V.; 
35,328  for  Hbrary  use.  Expenditures 
were:  Books  $61,949;  periodicals 
$4569:  binding  $3830;  salaries  $21,000. 
Periodicals  received  1429;  volumes  cat- 
aloged  18,488. 

The  library  recommends  that  Sunday 
opening  be   discontinued,   as   the   privi- 
lege is  used  by  so  few. 
.  A    weekly    column    in    the    students' 
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daily  paper  is  filled  with  annotated 
reading  lists  on  live  subjects,  new  books 
added,  and  explanations  of  the  classifi- 
cation, catalog  and  other  library  aids. 

Qara  L.  Abel,  for  14  years  connected 
with  the  Public  library  of  Decatur,  111., 
has  severed  her  connection  and  has  be- 
come children's  librarian  of  the  Lincoln 
library  at  Springfield.  Anna  M.  Boyd, 
formerly  of  the  St  Louis  public  li- 
brary, has  been  made  children's  libra- 
rian at  Decatur. 

8011th 

A  gift  of  $25,000  for  an  additional 
branch  library  building  in  New  Orleans 
has  been  made  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
With  this  gift  Mr  Carnegie's  benefac- 
tions to  New  Orleans  reached  $300,000. 

The  report  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 
public  library  for  1908  gives  a  circula- 
tion of  54,881  for  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  is  7431.  Of 
this  number,  2051  are  government  docu- 
ments, 980  children's  books  and  376  in 
the  reference  department. 

The  number  of  borrowers  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  3612  adults,  933  children. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Houston,  Texas, 
records  a  year  of  successful  activity. 
With  26,036  V.  on  the  shelves  the  cir- 
culation reached  88,403  among  13,878 
cardholders. 

The  library  has  cooperated  with  the 
Lecture  association  in  the  presentation 
of  free  lectures  during  the  past  year. 
A  number  of  traveling  libraries  were 
sent  to  various  schools.  An  exhibition 
of  the  Chivers'  bookbindings  was  held 
at  the  library  in  March.  There  was 
also  an  exhibit  of  a  collection  of  Bibles. 
Receipts  for  the  year  were  $8187,  ex- 
penditures, $7580. 

PaoHIo  Coast 

E.  N.  Gillingham,  state  librarian  of 
Oregon,  resigned  his  position  June  i 
to  go  into  business.  Edna  May  Haw- 
ley,  assistant  librarian  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 


New  Books 

Durability  and  economy  in  papers  for 
permanent  records,  H.  W.  Wiley  and 
C.  H.  Merriam.  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  Report  No.  89.  In- 
cludes also  Paper  specifications  by  F.  P. 
Veitch. 

A  pamphlet  for  the  library  school  student. 

Sebastian,  Frank  Danby.  $1.50.  Mc- 
Millan. 

This  story  by  the  author  of  The  heart 
of  a  child,  does  not  carry  the  reader  along 
for  the  sake  of  the  story,  as  does  its  prede- 
cessor, but  rather  as  a  psychological  study 
of  the  problem  of  how  far  a  decent  sort 
of  boy  to  begin  with,  may  be  held  down 
by  a  foolishly  doting  mother,  who  thinks 
she  knows  how  to  develop  him  into  the  sort 
of  man  he  should  be. 

Little  stories  about  little  animals  for 
little  children.  Holton.  60  cents.  Chil- 
dren's Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Here  is  what  the  children's  librarian  has 
been  looking  for— Little  stories  for  little  chil- 
dren. They  are  told  in  good  English,  in  a 
simple,  natural  style,  with  no  plot  or  any 
other  burden  for  the  minds  of  little  listen- 
ers. Little  pet  animals  are  made  to  come  to 
life,  almost,  and  the  child  spirit  is  plainly 
felt  throughout  the  little  red  volume. 

Choosing  a  vocation.  Parsons.  $1 
net.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  late  Dr  Parsons  had  a  theoiy  which 
he  put  into  practice  in  the  Civic  service  house 
in  Boston,  that  young  people  ought  to  receive 
practical  tests  and  examinations  to  help  de- 
termine their  fitness  for  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession as  a  life  work. 

In  this  volume  Prof.  Parsons  outlines  the 
method  of  arriving  at  conclusions  and  gives 
explicit  directions  for  meeting  and  disposing 
of  applicants  for  consultation.  It  is  a  new 
book  on  a  new  topic  of  live  interest  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  sociological  collection  of 
every   library. 

Handbook  of  Louisiana  libraries, 
Krause.    New   Orleans   library   club. 

The  library  spirit  of  the  handful  of  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Orleans  library  club,  ani- 
mated by  its  president,  Louise  B.  Krause 
(Illinois,  '98),  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. Its  evidence,  set  forth  by  this 
Handbook,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  library 
organization   and   equaled  by  few. 

The  Handbook  is  made  up  of  direct  in- 
formation concerning  library  extension  and 
library  equipment,  gathered  from  standard 
sources,    followed    by    an    alphabetic    list    of 
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libraries  Tn  Louisiana.  Interesting  facts  con- 
cerning these  libraries  show  the  spirit  of 
library  progress  is  touching  the  most  of 
them. 

Letters    and    Journals    of    Samuel    Gridley 
Howe 

The  publication  of  The  letters  and 
journals  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
(Dana  Estes)  serves  to  call  attention 
to  the  career  of  a  leading  American 
philanthropist  and  to  focus  contem- 
porary thought,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
quite  generally,  on  Dr  Howe's  pioneer 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  the 
feeble-minded.  His  activities  continu- 
ing throughout  a  long  and  busy  life 
(1801-76),  embraced  a  large  number 
of  worthy  objects,  and  into  each  one 
of  them  he  threw  himself  with  the 
ardor  of  a  moral  crusader.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  Greeks  in  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  independence,  and  he 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  Greek 
revolution.  He  had  an  important  part 
in  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the 
Greek  people  after  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities with  thok  Turks,  and  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  i^gina  and  Corinth.  He  was 
associated  with  Lafayette  in  the  relief 
work  for  the  Poles,  in  183 1,  and  in 
carrying  out  this  mission  he  was  com- 
.pelled  to  undergo  a  vexatious  impris- 
onment in  Prussia.  Later,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  secure  more  ra- 
tional treatment  for  the  blind,  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  insane,  and  to 
all  of  this  work,  besides  the  education 
secured  from  study  and  travel,  he 
brought  the  trained  mind  of  the  phy- 
sician. His  labors  in  this  direction 
formed,  in  fact,  his  lifework,  although 
he  was  never  so  completely  absorbed 
in  it  that  he  could  not  lend  his  aid 
to  many  deserving  forms  of  charitable 
work.  He  was  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth, 
and  he  gave  gfenerous  support  to  his 
mission  in  America.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle 
and  he  served  the  Union  cause  by  his 
membership  on  the  Sanitary  commis- 


sion. The  letters  describe  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  his  work  with  inter- 
esting detail,  and  they  outline  for 
the  present  generation  the  significance 
of  this  many-sided  career,  showing, 
in  particular,  the  debt  that  charitable 
workers  of  the  present  owe  to  the 
humanitarian  impulses  and  the  effect- 
ive work  of  Dr  Howe. 

In  his  labors  to  educate  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  other  blind  mutes  he  was 
working  in  an  entirely  new  field  and 
one  full  of  difficulties  and  obstacles. 
In  the  extracts,  which  are  quoted 
freely  in  the  second  v6lume,  from  his 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  in  South  Bos- 
ton, there  is  a  revelation  of  patient  and 
well-directed  work,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  careful  study  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  addressed 
to  Charles  Sumner  and  Horace  Mann, 
and  several  of  the  political  and  educa- 
tional topics  of  the  time  come  in  for 
ample  discussion.  The  editorial  work 
has  been  done,  with  extreme  care,  by 
Dr  Howe*s  daughter,  Mrs  Laura  E. 
Richards.  She  has  welded  the  letters 
into  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  ac- 
count of  hjs  career,  and  in  her  own 
words  she  supplements  the  letters  by 
an  attractive  picture  of  the  home  life 
of  her  father  at  Green  Peace,  in  South 
Boston,  and  at  Lawton's  Valley,  near 
Newport,  R.  I. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Dr  Howe,  supplies  an  intro- 
duction to  the  volumes  together  with 
some  remarks  on  the  Greek  revolution. 

During  the  years  when  Dr  Howe 
was  assisting  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  for  independence  he  moved 
^reely  amonp  all  classes  of  the  people, 
saw  much  of  their  ways  of  life,  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  military  move- 
ments on  land  and  sea,  and  as  a  result 
the  letters  dealing  with  this  period 
(1825-30)  form  a  valuable  side-light 
on  the  history,  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
Both  volumes  deserve  to  reach  and  in- 
terest a  large  number  of  readers. 

F.  H.  Whitmore. 
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MORE  MONEY  REALIZED 

For  BOOKS  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

than   by  any    other   method 


Ask  your  Brother  Librarians  who  are 
utilizing  our  Services  ip  disposing  of 
their  duplicate  Books  and  Pamphlets, 
also  Autographs  : :  : :  : : 

The  Merwin-Cla^ton  Sales  Company 

20-24  East  20th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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L.  B.  unit  wood  stack 

A    perfect    wooden    stack   at    last 


The  single  unit.    To  add  additional  Motion  or  sections,  unbolt  and  take  oflf  either  end,  bolt 
additional  unit  in  place,  and  bolt  end  to  last  section. 

For  Reading,  Reference  and  Children's  Rooms.  Stronger,  handsomer  and  less 
expensive  than  built-in  shelving,  with  the  great  advantage  that  it  may  be  easily 
and  quickly  increased  in  size,  or  as  readily  divided  for  use  in  different  places. 
Both  wall  and  free-standing  forms.  Heavy  quartered  oak,  any  finish.  Also  made 
in  hight  for  stack  room.    Send  for  descriptive  leaflet  with  prices. 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 
Boston  Chicago-  New    York 

Twenty-nine  salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  United  States,  Canada  and  Great^Britain 
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Accuracy  and 
Efficiency 


These  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  library  service. 

For  many  years  we  have  conducted  a  special  department  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  libraries,  which  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  handling  UBRARY  ORDERS.  Our  facilities  are  unsurpassed, 
as  with  our  experience  and  our  enormous  book  stock  —  which  is 
more  complete  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other 
establishment  in  the  entire  country,  covering  every  branch  of 
literature  and  all  grades  of  books  —  we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  shipments  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  at 
the  most  satisfactory  prices. 


PUBUC  LmRARIES.  SCHOOLS*  COLLEGES. 

Universities  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  place  their  book  orders  with  us. 

The  attention  of  librarians  is  directed  to  the  new  and  enlarged 
form  of  our  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
The  brief  annotations,  descriptions,  or  table  of  contents  accom- 
panying each  title,  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids 
to  intelligent  book  selection. 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO. 

215-221  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Library  desks 


Library  Bureau  cover  top  desk.    Cat.  no.  7346 

A  high-grade  desk  at  a  moderate  price,  especially  designed 
for  the  librarian  and  library  administrative  departments.  Built 
on  fine,  simple  lines,  of  massive  appearance,  but  not  over-heavy. 

Top  drawers  in  pedestals  will  take  3 3 -size  card  trays.  Deep 
bottom  drawers  for  correspondence  in  pamphlet  boxes.  Center 
drawer  fitted  with  removable  pin  tray.  Reference  slides  over 
each  bank  of  drawers. 

The  cover  top  protects  work  left  on  the  desk,  yet  is  low 
enough  to  allow  all  possible  light  on  the  writing  bed  and  an  unob- 
structed view.     Pigeon-holes  under  cover  top  for  current  papers. 

Selected  quartered  white  oak,  antique  finish.  Back  and 
sides  sunk  panelled. 

Size,  2  ft  8i  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in. 


Library   Bureau 


Boston  Chicago  New  York 

43  Federal  street  162  Wabash  avenue  316  Broadway 

Thirty-two  salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
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American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board 
34  Newbury  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Photosraphic  Reprint  Cards 

The  Publishing  Board  has  begun  to  issue  printed  catalog  cards  for 
photographic  reprints  of  modern  language  texts  before  1660  contained  in 
American  College  libraries.  The  first  shipment  contains  cards  for  68  pub- 
lished facsimiles  and  18  facsimiles  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy.  Each 
card  gives  the  narnes  of  the  libraries  in  which  the  facsimile  is  to  be  found. 
Two  cards  are  furnished  for  each  title  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  title. 
Price  of  the  first  shipment  of  86  titles  is  $2.58.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
sets  has  been  printed. 

Cards  for  the  Smithsonian  report  of  1907  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Price,  $1.16.    A  few  sets  remain  of  the  report  for  1906.    Price,  $1.08. 

Cards  for  volumes  1-7  of  Old  South  Leaflets  are  still  in  stock.  Price, 
$2.95. 

List  of  Subject  Headings 

The  manuscript  for  the  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  for  several 
months.  The  Board,  therefore,  will  print  a  limited  number  of  the  old  edi- 
tion.    Price,  $2.00. 

A.  L.  A.  Handboolcs 

Price  15  cents  each. 

4  Aids  in  book  selection,  Kroeger. 

3  Management  of  traveling  libraries,  Bullock. 

2  Cataloging  for  small  libraries,  Hitchler. 

I  Essentials  in  library  administration,  Stearns. 

A.  L.  A.  CataloK  Rules 

Author  and  title  entries.     Price,  60  cents. 

Guide  to  Reference  Books    ^y  Kroeger. 

Price,  $1.50. 

A.  L.  A.  BookHst 

$1.00  a  year  for  10  numbers.     Single  copies  15  cents. 

A  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  best  new  books  for  small  libraries. 
The  list  is  fully  annotated  and  gives  help  to  librarians  in  classification,  the 
assignment  of  subject  headings  and  the  Library  of  Congress  numbers. 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITINaiNK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
I    11/^^  /^>  fX  TQ  9  1  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
|— illjIjIlVN    /  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 

'^     '  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS   OF  THEIR  iOND 

Emancipate  yourself  (rom  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Hitftfins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you, 
they  are  so  sweet,  dean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOFCLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Numbers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7 >^  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  3  ^x6^  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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The  Kind  of  Books  That  Librarians  Want 

^he  GARDCN  ^  GIRLS.  By  Marian  A.  Hilton.  A  book  that  will  interest  girls,  but 
neither  sensational  nor  sentimental.  Just  a  real,  entertaining  wholesome  story.  The 
illustrations  illustrate,  and  are  bound  in  with  the  well-printed  text. 

lihe  STATESMANSHIP  ^  ANDREW  JACKSON.      Edited  by  Francis  Nbwton  Thorpb. 

PA.  D„  LL.D,      The  only  collection  ever  published  of  Jackson's  writings — as  interesting 

to  the  intelligent  reader  as  it  is  valuable  to  the  student.     Well  printed  and  bound  and 

properly  edited  and  annotated — with  a  good  index  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

Either  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  Public  Libraries  on  approval. 

Serf  for  The  Unriu's  Creei''  Free.    It  wiD  certiUj  nterest  ud  probaUf  edify  yoi 
THE  TANDT-THOmAS   CO.,  31^3  East  27th  Street*  New  York 


Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

THE  MONASTERY   HILL   BINDERY 


601-60T  East  B«lmont  Avenu* 


CHICAQO 


Forty  years*  experience  in   library   bookbinding.      Facilities    for    handling 

consignments  rapidly.     Best  construction  and 
Gold  Medal  best  materials.  Si ,  Louis,  rQ04 


BOOKS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


AFTER  INVENTORY  WE  FIND  AN 
OVERSTOCK  ON  A  NUMBER  OF 
IMPORTANT  TITLES  WHICH  WE  WILL 
CLOSE  OUT  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

LIBRARIANS:  send  your  lists 

OF  BOOKS  WANTED  AND  WE  WILL 
QUOTE  VERY  LOW  PRICES  ON  WHAT 
WE  HAVE. 

BROWNE'S  BOOKSTORE  TviTc7^ 


Foreign  Books 

supplied  at  lowest  rates.     Largest 
stock  of  German  Books;  overstock 

of   such  closed  out  at  special   prices. 

Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 

E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  25  Paik  PUce,  New  York 


So  Many  Conflicting  Statements 

are  made  by  dealers,  that  Librarians  are  some- 
times much  in  doubt  as  to  where  to  spend  their 
appropriations.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to 
state  that  instead  of  pursuing  our  usual  custom  of 
sending  our  clearance  lists  to  dealers,  we  are 
sending  them  this  season  to  Librarians  only,  thus 
giving  them  THE  OPPORTUNITY  of  securing 
dealers'  discounts.  All  the  books  on  these  lists  , 
are  "live  ones." 

LISTS     MAILED     ON      APPLICATION      ONLY 

48-50  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 
Branches:  33-35  Liberty  St.;  141  Fulton  St. 
Always  Compar*  Our  Prioas   with  Othar  Lists 


CATALOGING 

ESTHER  CRAWFORD 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

CHTCAGO 
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THE  BINDING  OF  A  BOOK  MUST  BE 
ADAPTED  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  PAPER 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  new  style  of  re-binding  which,  please 
note,  is  adapted  to  the  following  conditions: — 

That  modem  papers  are  frequently  too  bad  to  sew  through. 
That  after  use  more  than  90%  of  books  require  careful  oversewing. 
That  books  light  in  weight  may  have,  and  should  have,  a  lighter 

binding  than  heavier  books. 
That  most  re-bound  books  do  not  require  as  good  a  binding  as 

new  books. 

This  •peolally  designed  Chlv«p«'  ■••-bindino  will  •ustain  more  wear  and  tear  than 

any  other  yet  devised. 

Chlvere'  bindings  are  used  in  1.000  public  librariee  in  ail  parte  of  the  world. 

CHIVERS'  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  MEDAL  I       DIPLOME  O'HONNEU  R.    I  GR^NO  PRIX.  I  GRANQ  PRIX, 

N,  Franco- Britith  Exhibition 

ST.  LOUIS.  1904  I  LIEGE.  1905  |  MILAN,   1906.  |  LONOON,  1908. 


OUR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

We  have  recently  supplemented  our  service  to  libraries,  by  proctiring 
Out-of-Print  and  Scarce  Books,  and  by  importing  English  books. 

Our  Educational  Catalogue  contains  a  full  list  of  Supplementary 
Reading,  indicating  the  grade  to  which  each  title  is  adapted. 

Our  Clearance  Catalogue  contains  overstock  at  special  prices,  and 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  of  all  cheap  editions  of  Recent  Pop- 
ular Fiction  and  Standard  Library  i2mos  in  one  list. 

Our  Library  Catalogue  of  3500  approved  titles,  following  A.  L.  A. 
lines,  is  of  great  convenience  to  small  libraries. 

Our  Monthly  Bulletin  notices  promptly  every  new  book  of  importance. 

These  Catalogues  are  sent  on  request. 

Thre'^  notable  features  of  our  service  are: 

PROMPTNESS,  THOROUGHNESS  8Lnd  LOW  PRICES 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale    Dealers   In    the    Books   ofTAll    Publishers 

33  E.  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Books  in  Demand 

at  Every  Library 

1        FOR  CHILDREN 

Girls  Who  Became  Famous 

D 

FOR  QENBRAL  USB 

Poetry  of  Robert  Browning— 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton 

$1.50 

A  Criticism 
By  Stopford  A.  Brooke     net  $1.50 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton 

$1.50 

History  of  French  Literature 

Historic  Americans 

By  F.  Brunetiere                       $2.00 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

$1.50 

History  of  the  World 

Dames    and    Daughters    of 

Colonial 

By  Victor  Duruy                       $2.00 

Days 

Thomas  Alva  Edison 

By  Geraldine  Brooks 

$1.50 

By  Francis  A.  Jones          net  $2.00 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  Young 
Republic 

Peace,  Power  and  Plenty 

By  Geraldine  Brooks 

$1.50 

By  0.  S.  Marden                net  $1.00 

When  America  Was  New 

Every  Man  a  King 

By  Tudor  Jenks 

$1.25 

By  0.  S.  Marden                net  $1.00 

Heart — A  Schoolboy's  Journal 

Mind  Power  and  Privileges 

By  Edmondo  de  Amicis 

50c 

By  A.  B.  Olston                net  $1.50 

Heidi— A  Swiss  Girl 

Twenty  Famous  I?aval  Battles 

By  Johanna  Spyn 

50c 

By  E.  K.  Rawson                      $2.00 

Half  a  Dozen  Boys 

Thesaurus  of  Words  and  Phrases 

By  Anna  C.  Ray 

75c 

By  P.  M.  Roget       $1.50  and  $2.00 

Half  a  Dozen  Girls 

The  Young  Malefactor 

By  Anna  C.  Ray 

75c 

By  Thomas  Travis             net  $1.50 

In  the  Navy 

In  Tune  With  the  Infinite 

By  Warren  L.  Goss 

75c 

By  R.  W.  Trine                         $1.25 

Jack  Alden 

What  AU  the  World's  a  Seeking 

By  Warren  L.  Goss 

75c 

By  R.  W.  Trine                         $1.25 

Jed 

American  Charities 

By  Warren  L.  Goss 

THOMAS  Y.  CR< 

75c 

By  A.  G.  Warner  (new  ed.)  net  $2.00 

OWELL  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

PRES.  ELIOT,  of  Harvard  University,  says:  "The 
island  is  by  far  the  handsomest  piece  of  land  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States/' 

It  has  a  great  mountain  chain  surmounted  by  the  highest  peak 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  perfect  valleys  cut  low  between. 
Great  cliffs  that  rival  the  palisades  overlook  the  blue  waters  of 
Frenchman's  Bay — exquisite  mirror  lakes — magnificent  drives — 
invigorating  walks  over  mountain  trails — cool  breezes,  perfumed  by 
the  pine  and  balsam — yachting — deep-sea  fishing — trout  and  salmon 
in  the  lakes — swimming — golf — tennis — every  known  sport — a  perfect 
water  system  —  libraries  —  churches  —  musicales  by  world-famous 
stars — lectures  by  Mabie,  Booker  Washington  and  others  at  the 
swimming  pool.  The  North  Atlantic  Squadron  will  be  here  this 
summer,  as  will  Dr  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Ambassador  Bryce,  Partridge 
the  sculptor,  and  other  distinguished  men. 


-VISIT- 


Caroline  L.  Himebaugh's 


FASCINATING  LITTLE 


BOOK  SHOP 

134  Main  Street,  BAR  HARBOR,  ME. 


IT  PAYS  TO  CAREFULLY  EXAMINE  THE 
BARGAIN  LISTS  OF 

Caroline  L.  Himebaugh 


97  Reade  Street 


New  York  City 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

153,  155  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

\17E  invite    the   attention   of     LIBRARIANS   to    our  extensive   and 
^^      complete  stock  of  English  and  American  books    of  all  publishers 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates 

FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications. 

THE  BOOK  BUYER*  a  monthly  magazine  dcTotecl  to  books,  authors 
and  Icterary  affairs,  with  a  special  depattmcnt  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS,  wUl  be  sent  free  to  any  libraty  on  application. 

• 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

1896-1909 

An  average  of  520  pages  a  year  is  given  of  the 
best  that  is  said  and  done  in  library  work. 

It  costs  considerably  more  than  One  Dollar 
a  year  to  produce  this. 

This  situation  must  be  changed. 

Shall  this  be  done  by  charging  Two  Dollars 
a  year? 

Or  by  decreasing  the  number  of  pages  ? 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

1 56  W.bash  Ave.                               CHICAGO 

OUR 

LIBRARY  BINDINGS 

Include    nearly   One   Hundred  and    Fifty 
Volumes   of   Standard   Fiction,    and    over 
Fifty  Volumes  of  Juveniles,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  replaced  by  Public  and  Cir- 
culating  Libraries.     ::     OUR    LIBRARY 
BINDINGS  will  outwear  the  paper. 

Send  for  Price  List 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTINO  COMPANY 

SPRINOPIBLD,   MASSACnUSBTTS 
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Representative   American   Library   Binder 

GILBERT  D.  EMERSON 

209  North  Eleventh  Street,  -  .  .  Philadelphia 

I  ,  ■ 

BINDERIES 

Ftee  Library  of  Philadelphia  The  Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh  209  North  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia 


€L  We  will  promptly  furnish,  upon  request,  designs 
and  estimates  for  additional  furniture  and  supplies 
needed  by  libraries  already  partly  equipt  We 
call  particular  attention  to  our  modem  orms  of 
display  racks  for  new  books,  magazine 
racks,  newspaper  racks,  settees,  win- 
dow seats,  bulletin  boards  aod  umbrella 
racks  at  moderate  cost  and  of  Library  Bureau 
quality. 

Library  Bureau 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


Plotur«s«u«  Am«rlo«.  unbound. 
Chambers's  Information.  2  vols.,  bouud  In 
half  calf  uniform  with  magazine. 

Chambars's  Library,  2  vols. 

Chambars's  Papars  f or  tha  Paopla.  bound. 
12  vols. 

Qasattaar  of  Sootland.  11  vols.,  bound,  2 
or  3  line  engravings  In  each. 

DIok'a  Chriatlan  Phlloaophar.  bound.  2  vols. 

Vaatloaa  of  tha  Natural  Hiatory  of  Craa- 
tlon. 

Frank  Laalla'a  llluatratad  Aimanao  for 
1864-68.  bound.  1  vol.,  con :ains  portraits 
of  war  veterans. 

Britiah  Maoaxina.  vol.  18. 

Harpar'a  Round  Table.  1H99.  Jan.  to  Nov., 
unbound. 

St.  NIohoiaa.  vol  15.  bound. 

llluatratad  London  Nawa.  6  vols.,  bound. 
1842.  44.  48.  4U.  51.  52.  55.  58;  the  year  '52 
contains  illustration-*  of  tlrst  Ivvpositlon  of 
the  World.  In  back  of  each  volume  are  Har- 
per's Weekly  for  18»iG-70,and  Frank  Leslie's 
Newsjaper  for  1806.  09. 

London  Qraphlo.  bound.  1874,  1  vol. 

A.  MARSHALL 

2006  Savanth  Ava..      MOLINB.  ILLINOIS 


Publications  of  Library  Bureau 

156  Wabash  Ave ,  Chicago 


Library    Primer  $1.00 

John  Cotton  Dana 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principles  underlying  library  orgranl- 
zatlon,  administration  and  economy. 
Indispensable  for  those  beginninir  li- 
brary work. 

Notes  on  Bookbinding  for  Libraries    $  ,75 
John   Cotton  Dana 

"The  committee  cordially  commends 
Notes  on  bookbinding  for  libraries  to 
all  librarians.  We  believe  If  its  ad- 
vice is  followed  the  library  bookbind- 
ing of  the  country  will  be  enormously 
improved." — A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
bookbinding. 

Cataloging  (1908)  $  JS 

Esther  Crawford 

A  manual  intended  for  the  un- 
trained cataloger.  and  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  small  public  li- 
brary. The  sample  cards  given  are 
the  best  that  are  published. 

Public  Libraries  $1.00  a  year 

A  live,  independent  library  maga- 
zine. 
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McDevitt-Wilson 

Bargain  Book  Shop 

30  Charch  St.  (nMur  Cordamit) 

Annex  and  MaU  Order  Depaiimenl» 
52  Day  St.  ,    'Z 

NEW  YORK  cmr 


^ERHAPS  you  will  pass  through  New  York  City  eu  route 
to  or  from  the  Bretton  Woods  Meeting.  If  so,  yoa 
must  surely  stop  in  and  get  acquainted  with  our 
Bargain  Book  Shop  now  located  in  the  new  Terminal  Build- 
ing at  Church  and  Cortlandt  streets,  the  largest  office  build- 
ing in  the  world.  We  are  situated  in  the  most  convenient 
spot  in  New  York  City,  being  accessible  to  every  city  trans- 
portation line,  as  well  as  three  great  railroad  systems. 

We  invite  you  to  browse  about  our  unique  shop.  There  is 
no  book  store  quite  so  novel  in  all  the  country  and  no  one  is 
so  welcome  as  a  librarian.  You  do  not  need  to  buy  anything, 
we  merely  want  you  to  see  the  new  home  of  the  greatest 
library  bargains  extant,  so  that  you  will  know  all  about  us 
when  you  write  later  on. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  library  trade  for  years  and 
can  save  you  money.  Get  otir  prices  on  fiction.  The  A.  L  A. 
Book  List  is  always  before  us  and  much  of  the  late  fiction 
listed  in  it,  we  have  at  bargain  prices.  Our  stock  of  A.  L.  A. 
books,  publishers'  remainders  and  all  sorts  of  good  standard 
subscription  sets  is  the  largest  in  New  York.  Our  system  of 
classification  will  appeal  to  you. 

Let  us  quote  prices  on  your  present  wants. 


See  oor^zhibit  ot  Bookg  at  the  Mt.  Waihington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods  Conleienoe 
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PRESENT  Every  Library  has  now  or  will  have  eventually  two  distinct 

PROGRESS  Stereograph   Departments   in   connection  with  its  worlc 

Departments  of  this  kind  are  in  actual  operation  in  more 
than  200  Libraries  in  the  East.  Within  the  past  twelve  months  the  ntunber 
of  Libraries  using  Stereographs  has  more  than  doubled,  although  there  are 
Libraries  which  have  been  using  Stereographs  io  their  circulation  department 
for  more  than  nine  years. 

CIRCULATION  One  of  these  departments  is  a  CIRCULATION  DEPART- 
DEPARTMENT  MENT  from  which  Geographical  and  Educational  classifi- 
cations of  Stereographs  to  aid  people  in  the  study  of  Travel, 
Literature,  History,  Art,  Archaeology,  Geology,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
etc.,  are  circulated. 

REFERENCE        The  second  Department  is  a  REFERENCE  DEPART- 
DEPARTMENT     MENT  by  the  aid  of  which  studies  of  any  subjects  in  the 
abstract  may  be  verified  and  perfectly  visualized  by  the 
use  of  Stereographs  as  reference  in  the  concrete. 

NEW  The  H.  C.  White  Co.  within  the  past  few  months  has 

SYSTEMS  perfected  two  distinct  systems  for  the  use  of  the  Stereo- 

graph in  these  two  departments.  Each  system  has  been 
devised  from  the  standard  of  practice  of  the  most  experienced  Librarians  in 
the  use  of  the  Stereograph  which  H.  C.  White  Co.  could  find. 

NEW  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  accom- 

VALUES  plished  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  in  the  history  of 

the  use  of  the  Stereograph  in  Libraries.    If  you  have  ever 

previously  considered  the  use  of  the  Stereograph  in  the  Library,  FORGET  IT. 

EVIDENCE  What  t^e  have  to  offer  today  is  as  different  from  everjrthing 

that  has  previously  been  offered  as  is  Fulton's  steamboat 
different  from  the  Lusitania.  These  are  all  facts,  every  one  of  them,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  what  we  say  we  can 
substantiate. 

We  manufacture  GUARANTEED  CARBON  PRINTS,  WHITETONE  EN- 
LARGEMENTS and  LANTERN  SLIDES  from  all  stereoscopic  subjects 
which  we  publish. 

Our  Booklets  containing  complete  information  gladly  forwarded  upon  receipt 
of  request  to  do  so. 


THE  H.  C.  WHITE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

SUITE  iioi 
45  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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ROBERT    HICHENS' 


Newest  Novel 


Bella 


Donna 


(RtAdy  estrly  in  October) 


This  noted  author  has  returned  to  the  region  of  his  greatest  triumph.  Africa,  and  set  his  scenes 
in  that  wonderful  country  ^  "Bella  Donna"  is  infinitely  more  human  than  "The  Garden  of 
Allah."  and  the  Egyptian  setting  is  one  peculiarly  suited  to  Mr.  Hichens'  extraordinary 
talent.  It  is  a  powerful  drama — a  contest  between  materialism  and  idealism,  between  a  man 
who  loves  the  soul  and  a  woman  who  adores  the  body. 

12mo.      Decorated  cloth,  $1.50. 


Th«  Travel  Book  of  tho  Yoar 
Shackleton's  Antarctic  Expedition.  1907-1909. 
By  Bmest  H.  Shackleton.  Twelve  color 
plates  and  over  300  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. Three  maps.  Two  volumes.  Rosral 
8vo.     Cloth,  $10.00  net.     Ready  in  November. 
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Legends  of  the  Alhambra.  By  Washington 
Irving.  With  an  introduction  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie.  Elaborately  Illustrated  with 
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The    Things   That   Matter:     An    At- 
tempt at  a  Study  in  Values* 

Mrs.    Theresa    West    Elmendorf,    vice-librarian, 
Public  library,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Here  and  now  in  these  United  States 
we  find  these  two  lines:  on  the  one 
hand  a  great,  conglomerate  people  mak- 
lug  a  vast  and  hazardous  experiment  in 
Nolf-government  and  so  in  need  of  the 
iK-st  wisdom  that  it  is  possible  to  gain; 
on  the  other  hand  the  perfection  of 
printing  machinery  pouring  forth  such 
a  flood  of  books  and  papers  that  it 
^eems  in  deed  and  in  'truth  that  the 
world  will  not  suffice  to  contain  them. 
Is  this  not  at  once  an  example  of  the 
creation  of  a  need  and  such  a  possi- 
bility of  fulfillment  as  the  process  of 
evolution  might  teach   us   to   expect? 

Shall  not  an  institution  that  can  se- 
lect, organize,  make  available,  and, 
al>c>vc  all,  disseminate  the  wisdom  thus 
needed  and  thus  accessible  be  the  most 
powerful  agent  for  the  preservation  and 
perfecting  of  democratic  society  that  the 
world  knows?  May  it  not  be  more  than 
**the  social  memory"  (George  E.  Vin- 
cent, Public  Libraries,  v.  9:479).  even 
social  experience  and  social  conscience? 
Should  it  not  be  the  coadjutor  of  the 
family,  the  supplement  of  the  school, 
the  lay  brother  of  the  church,  inspirer 
of   law,  bulwark  of  government? 

But,  after  all,  this  is  theory,  and, 
even    though    the    theor}'    can    be    sup- 

•Mm.  Elmendorf  waa  the  A.  I^.  A.  speaker  In 
1908  at  the  state  library  meetings  in  IlUnols. 
Missouri.  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Ohio,  where  she 
made  a  deep  impression  by  her  address,  here 
driven  in  response  to  a  Renera!  request  that 
piBf.ic  LiBRARiKS  print  it. 


ported  by  testimony  from  a  long  line  of 
economists,  historians  and  poets,  it  per- 
haps belongs  for  consideration  to  those 
who  devise  policies  and  find  ways  and 
means  rather  than  to  us  to  whom  be- 
longs the  adininistration  of  things  as 
they  are. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  let 
us  leave  it  in  the  background  only,  a 
possible  if  not-at-present  attainable 
good  that  may  sometime  inspire  a  pur- 
pose to  attain  it.  The  philosophers 
more  than  hint  that  the  power  an  un- 
realized good  has  to  incite  a  purpose 
and  invent  means  to  attain  itself  is  a 
fair  measure  of  the  good's  real  value. 

The  following  sentence  gave  the  final 
jar  that  began  the  precipitation  of  what 
I  mean  to  ask  you  to  think  over  with 
me: 

**It  is  important  that  the  library 
schools  shall  be  kept  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
an  intelligent  discretion  on  the  part  of 
librarians  in  selecting  their  assistants  at 
the  end  of  the  school  term  from  schools 
which  exemplify  the  highest  standards." 
(Library  Journal,  1908:347.) 

Is  it  all  as  simple  as  that?  What  are 
*1iighest  standards,"  not  for  library 
schools  only,  but  for  librarianship  at 
large?  Are  highest  standards  for  me. 
if  I  have,  possibly,  settled  them  pretty 
clearly  for  myself,  necessarily  the  same 
for  you?  Might  not  a  certain  amount 
of  theory  as  to  standards  possibly  be  a 
useful  contribution  for  further  discus- 
sion? 

Here  seems  to  be  warrant,  para- 
phrased from  Plato,  for  pausing  in  the 
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consideration  of  ways  to  do  and  for 
turning  to  ways  of  thought: 

"The  idea  of  a  thing,  its  form,  identi- 
fying aspect,  purpose  and  true  function 
— these  and  not  its  material  embodiment 
and  perishable  accidents  are  what  con- 
cern us."  (Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  Plato,  p. 
184.) 

"The  statesman  rises  above  the  poli- 
tician, the  thinker  and  artist  above  the 
rhetorician,  the  true  teacher  above  the 
charlatan,  by  his  possession  of  an  aim 
and  a  standard,  his  apprehension  of  a 
type  of  perfection  toward  which  all  his 
thoughts  and  words  and  acts  converge." 
(Dr  Paul  Shorey,  The  unity  of  Plato's 
thought,  p.  18.) 

May  we  not  then  profitably,  perhaps, 
reason  a  while  together  about  "the 
things  that  matter,"  just  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  all  talking  about  the  same  things 
when  we  talk  of  highest  standards,  and 
that  we  have  some  common  ground  in 
our  notions  of  real  values  in  library 
administration  ? 

Now  problems  of  the  estimation  of 
values,  of  the  search  for  standard  good, 
fall  for  the  philosopher  into  two  de- 
partments of  thought,  ethics  and  relig- 
ion. Harald  Hoffding,  Philosophical 
Problems,  p.  157).  But  for  us,  profes- 
sionally, they  fall  only  into  ethics,  the 
realm  of  worth  as  it  is  found  in  human 
affairs,  human  property,  human  insti- 
tutions. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  to  talk 
over  together  problems  of  the  things 
that  matter  in  our  personal  lives,  but 
rather  to  consider  those  that  matter  in 
the  conduct  of  a  social  institution,  a 
community  concern. 

We  may,  perhaps,  take  for  granted 
the  statement  that  the  profession  of  a 
librarian  is  the  most  social  of  all  social 
callings.  So  social  is  it  that  the  extreme 
individualist  opponents  of  socialistic  ten- 
dencies see  a  serious  menace  in  the 
development  of  the  public  library 
as  an  encroachment  upon  individual 
liberty.  (Thomas  !Mackay,  A  plea 
for     liberty,     p.     329.)        But     where 


may  we  turn  for  practical  guidance  in 
purely  social  ethics,  i  e,  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  communit>', 
the  wise  ordering  of  an  individual's 
life  as  a  true  servant  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

Ethics,  today,  is  intensely  compli- 
cated by  divided  interests,  and  we  think 
of  the  just  claims  of  family,  of  class, 
of  church,  of  party,  of  business,  of  a 
thousand  and  one  greater  and  less  de- 
mands until  most  of  us  forget,  or  re- 
member but  rarely,  that  containing,  in- 
cluding relation  which  should  unite 
them  all,  i  e,  whether  or  not  many  peo- 
ple, the  whole  community,  will  be  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  our  life  as  one 
of  them. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  that  we  do 
not  quite  often  enough  think,  with  a 
complacence  sometimes  ill-founded,  how 
we  can  "do  good"  to  other  people.  I 
am  also  quite  as  far  from  suggesting 
that  we  one  and  all  should  take  a  hand 
in  what  is  commonly  known  as  poli- 
tics. .  It  is  quite  another  matter  so  to 
order  one's  own  individual  life  that  that 
natural  personal  life  shall  be  a  positive 
good,  not  a  bane,  to  the  community. 
It  has  an  essential  element  of  really 
minding  one's  own  business  that  is 
quite   satisfying. 

If  we  could  find  any  sure  standard 
for  such  a  relation  might  it  not  fur- 
nish clews  to  the  wise  ordering  of  the 
professional  life  of  a  librarian?  Once- 
upon-a-time  there  was  a  city  the  affairs 
of  whose  citizens  were  thus  ordered. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party 
Then  all  were   for  the   state. 

"The  commonest  citizen  could  never 
altogether  forget  that  his  actual  ex- 
istence was  bound  up  with  his  dis- 
charge of  civic  duty.  The  soldier  was 
a  citizen  soldier,  the  poet  a  citizen 
poet,  the  artist  a  citizen  artist,  the 
philosopher  a  citizen  philosopher." 
(Bernard  Bosanquet,  Aspects  of  the 
social  problem,  p.  5.) 

"His  whole  ideal  of  conduct  was 
bound   up   with   his   intimate   and    per- 
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sonal  participation  in  public  affairs." 
(G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  Greek  view  of 
life,   p.    122.) 

Now  there  was  in  that  city  a  great 
teacher  **to  whom  with  his  followers 
we  owe  our  definite  scheme  of  virtue 
and  duty."  (Bernard  Bosanquet.)  Does 
it  not  seem  that  if  we  could  get  at  the 
spirit  of  this  scheme  it  might  well  be 
the  spirit  of  our  own  standards? 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  get 
as  clear  a  picture  as  we  may  of  the 
time  and  the  circumstances.  The 
"bright  and  stately  city  of  romance" 
had  ruled  for  one  great  century  over 
the  "land  of  gods  and  godlike  men." 
From  that  century  "has  streamed  upon 
ages  less  illustrious  an  influence  at 
once  the  sanest  and  the  most  inspired 
of  all  that  have  shaped  the  secular 
history  of  the  world."  (G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, Greek  view  of  life,  p.  103.) 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  city's 
wisest  saw  that  worldly  dominion  was 
fast  passing  from  her  grasp.  What 
they  did  not  see — what  they  could  not 
see — was  that  through  the  very  passing 
of  that  worldly  dominion  there  should 
come  from  their  own  thinking  "an  in- 
tellectual empire  whicn  is  mightiest  of 
the  mighty,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
seventy  generations  shows  no  sign  of 
decay  but  is  still,  as  of  yore,  fresh  with 
the  dews  of  immortal  youth."  (Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  Putnam's,  Aug.,  '07, 

p.  559-) 

Both  power  and  the  specter  of  de- 
parting power  disturbed  old  standards 
of  thought  and  life.  Uncertain  of  their 
own  minds,  anxious,  some  of  them  at 
least,  for  their  city,  there  came  together 
from  time  to  time,  gathering  about  their 
great  and  famous  teacher,  a  more  or 
less  stable  group  of  young,  strong  men, 
of  the  best  that  the  city  had  bred,  and 
for  the  first  time,  and  some  say  for  the 
last  time  thus  far,  "men  talked  with 
men  seriously,  passionately  of  other 
topics  than  those  of  business  or  prac- 
tical politics."  (Paul  Shorey,  Plato, 
p.   174.) 


It  is  related  that  they  met  again  and 
again,  attracted  each  time  by  some  ap- 
parently chance  event,  to  discuss  many 
and  various  things.  So  many  and  so 
various  were  the  subjects  they  talked 
over  that  one  who  fancies  that  he  has 
minted  a  bright,  new,  golden  thought 
from  his  brain  would  be  wise,  before 
he  utters  it,  to  examine  the  records  of 
those  old  talks,  for  as  Emerson  says, 
they  "make  great  havoc  of  our  origi- 
nalities." Though  these  men  discussed 
education,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
and  the  division  of  labor,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
equality  of  women,  besides  many  other 
matters  both  great  and  small,  the  true 
goal  of  all  their  thinking  and  talking 
was  to  discover  and  to  declare  "what 
human  excellence  really  is  and  what  are 
the  practices  and  the  ways  of  life  of  a 
truly  good  man."  (Paul  Shorey,  Plato, 
p.  175.)  Their  talks  weire  a  quest  for 
a  definition  of  virtue. 

Of  course,  the  thin  veil  has  not  for  a 
moment  hidden  the  lovely  aspect  of 
Athens,  Dickinson's  "bright  and  stately 
city  of  romance,"  nor  the  keen  Greek 
faces  of  "Plato  and  the  other  com- 
panions of  Socrates,"  nor  confused  the 
records  with  anything  less  immortal 
than  the  "Dialogues  of  Plato." 

You  remember  at  once  how  some- 
times they  talked  of  the  way  of  life 
of  a  truly  good  man  as  of  a  single 
quality  and  called  it  virtue,  in  its  es- 
sence one.  At  other  times  again  they 
threw  that  ray  virtue,  that  beam  of 
white  conduct,  through  the  prism  of 
logic,  and  lo!  what  had  before  seemed 
one  was  no  longer  one  but  four  modes 
of  action,  passing  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible modifications  from  transcendent 
wisdom  to  sanguine  courage.  Of  one 
virtue  they  made  four  virtues,  wisdom, 
justice,  courage  and  temperance  and 
they  called  them  cardinal  virtues,  that 
is  to  say  hinges  on  which  life  turns 
easily,  smoothly,  with  least  effort  or 
jar. 

But  virtue  to  the  Greek  never  meant 
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how  he  might  save  his  own  soul — the 
Greek  was  never  greatly  troubled  about 
his  soul's  salvation — it  rather  meant 
how  he  might  serve  his  city — state. 
His  search  was  never  how  he  might 
attain  ideal  heights  of  personal  holiness, 
but  rather  how  every  day  he  might  do 
the  daily  task  in  a  way  best  to  serve 
his  city  in  her  need.  He  was,  as  Ber- 
nard Bosanquet  says,  citizen  soldier, 
citizen  poet,  citizen  philosopher. 

More  than  three  and  twenty  centu- 
ries have  passed  since  these  men  talked 
over  with  one  another  what  it  meant 
for  a  man  to  be  wise,  to  be  just,  to  be 
fearless,  to  be  temperate,  and  the  point 
of  emphasis  has  changed,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  in  these  later  days  from  direct 
effort  to  raise  one's  life  to  the  highest 
terms  in  order,  first  of  all,  that  one 
might  never  fail  his  city  at  need — 
think  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon — to  an 
aspiration  for  individual  righteousness 
without  much  thought  of  its  relation  to 
the  whole  mass  of  ones  fellows. 

The  very  meaning  of  the  word  virtue 
has  lost  its  original  application  to  pub- 
lic worth,  being  rather  reserved  for 
personal  spotlessness.  And  yet,  never- 
theless, through  the  centuries  philoso- 
phers and  priests,  all  sorts  of  thinkers, 
all  sorts  of  teachers,  have  constantly 
gone  back  to  those  old  discussions — 
definitions  they  can  hardly  be  called — 
as  to  a  norm  or  measure  against  which 
to  try  their  notions  of  virtue,  and  still 
the  cardinal  virtues  are  today  as 
bright  ideals  as  they  were  in  the  very 
days  when  old  Socrates  made  those 
young  Greeks  answer  what  wisdom  and 
justice  and  courage  and  temperance 
must  be,  eliminating  by  his  shrewd, 
inescapable  questions  all  that  they  cer- 
tainly were  not. 

Even  as  late  as  July,  1901,  one  of 
our  own  great  American  teachers, 
searching  for  an  attractive  form  in 
which  to  put  to  his  own  college  boys 
a  plea  for  social  righteousness,  took 
the  old   Greek  discussions  as  a  vesture 


for  his  modern  ideas,  much  as  a 
sculptor  has  sometimes  clothed  his  mod- 
ern hero   in  a  classic  toga. 

President  Hyde  brings  home  to  our 
twentieth  century  life  by  intensely 
practical,  even  homely,  illustrations 
what  Greek  virtue  means  applied  to 
daily  life,  and  I  have  myself  found  in 
the  essay  a  searching  criterion  of  my 
own  notions  of  librarianship. 

Will  you  listen  a  moment  to  Presi- 
dent Hyde's  general  application,  and 
then  let  us  try  to  think  of  its  special 
application  to  our  own  work,  that  is, 
how,  and  in  what  forms,  wisdom  and 
justice  and  courage  and  temperance 
apply  to  our  craft  and  profession? 

The  first  Greek  virtue  is  wisdom.  Wis- 
dom, in  the  ethical  sense,  is  a  very  different 
thing  fr(  ni  book-learning.  Wisdom  is  the 
sense  of  proportion — the  power  to  sec  clearly 
one's  ends  and  their  relative  worth ;  to  sub- 
ordinate lower  ends  to  higher  without  sacri- 
ficing the  lower  altogether;  and  to  select  thi- 
appropriate  means  to  one's  ends,  taking  ju^t 
so  much  of  the  means  as  will  best  serve  the 
ends — no  more  and  no  less;  (William  De- 
Witt  Hyde.  The  college  man  and  the  college 
woman,   p.  47.) 

Doesn't  that  sound  as  if  it  might  be 
comforting  in  some  ways?  Wisdom  is 
not  some  far-off,  divine  thing — wisdom 
is  the  power  to  see  one's  own  true  ends 
— not  some  other  person's  ends — one's 
oicn  ends. 

Therefore,  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
for  a  librarian  is  to  see  clearly  the  end 
or  purpose  that  his  own  library  is 
founded  to  accomplish — not  the  general 
purpose  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, nor  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  nor  another — 
but  to  sec  clearly  the  purpose  of  his 
own  individual  library;  it  is  to  select 
deliberately  and  to  hold  steadily  the 
appropriate  means  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  ignoring  or  casting  aside  as 
impertinent  and  a  wile  of  the  tempter, 
any  theory  or  any  process  that  does  not 
further,  and  further  pretty  directly,  that 
purpose. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  wisdom 
for  many  of  us   might  consist,   chiefly. 
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in  knowing  what  not  to  do,  in  "casting 
our  deadly  doing  down." 

Perhaps  a  concrete  illustration  or  two 
may  help  toward  clearness.  It  will  be 
granted  without  argument,  I  think,  that 
most  public  libraries  are  founded  for 
one  purpose,  viz,  through  the  instinct 
for  self-preservation  democratic  com- 
munities form  them  to  help  to  make 
happier  and  wiser,  therefore  better, 
citizens.  Such  public  libraries  are  quite 
removed  from  the  few  traditional  dig- 
nified, revered  institutions  whose  chief 
function,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been 
to  collect  and  to  preserve  the  rare  and 
costly  records  of  human  thought  and 
human  activities.  The  chief  end  of 
these  latter  libraries  is  to  collect  and  to 
preserve  for  the  few  and  the  future; 
the  chief  end  of  the  former  is  to  col- 
Vict  and  disseminate  today,  to  the 
many : 

Books  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Artists,  statesmen,  and  chemists  and  c(>ok>> 
We  gather  them  but  to  lend  them. 

Said  Our  Lady  of  the   Bnok*^. 

Now  if  one  were  intent  upon  pre- 
serving interesting  relics  of  human  life, 
those  few  grains  of  wheat  which  fell 
from  the  cerements  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies would  be  beyond  price;  but  if  one 
needed  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  to  give 
bread  to  hungry  children,  a  bushel  of 
"No.  I,  hard''  from  Minnesota  would 
be  worth  a  thousand  times  as  much  at 
one  dollar. 

On  precisely  the  same  principle  if  T 
were  collecting  records  of  human  wis- 
dom for  preservation,  the  offer  at  any 
price  of  an  Hippocrates  folio,  Frobenius' 
1538,  would,  I  suppose,  fill  my  soul 
with  joy  and  empty  my  pockets,  but  if 
I  were  trying  to  help  men,  women  and 
children  of  my  city  to  live  stronger, 
merrier  lives,  rather  than  any  Greek 
text,  however  rare,  of  the  Father  of 
Medicine,  I  would  choose  a  dozen  copie*; 
of  Gulick's  "The  efficient  life"  at  a 
dollar  each.  It  is  not  a  lower  end  that 
popular  libraries  aim  at,  hut  it  is  dif- 
ferent,   and,    kept    clearly    in    view,    it 


simplifies  very  quickly  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  much  public  library 
money  should  go  for  book  rarities. 

All  these  questions  are  questions  of 
the  standard  of  value,  and  the  philoso- 
pher says,  "If  different  standards  of 
value  are  to  be  compared  with  one  an- 
other then  a  primordial  value  must  be 
presupposed,  by  which  the  rank  of  other 
values  can  be  fixed."  (Harald  Hoff- 
ding.  Philosophical  problems,  p.  156.) 
In  other  words,  like  fractions,  they  must 
be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator 
before  they  can  possibly  be  intelligently 
compared.  In  these  cases,  the  compari- 
son is  with  the  definition  of  wisdom  it- 
self, a  clear  conception  of  the  chosen 
end  and  a  steady  holding  of  the  best 
means  for  attaining  that  end. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  giving  cheap 
books  to  boys  and  girls  is,  maybe,  ^fter 
all,  a  lower  end,  just  let  him  support 
himself  with  this  from  the  greatest  of 
English  Plato  students:  "When  more 
of  our  youth  are  trained  in  the  best 
literatures,  and  in  the  best  parts  of  them, 
their  minds  may  be  expected  to  have 
a  larger  growth.  They  will  have  more 
interests,  more  thoughts,  more  materia! 
for  conversation ;  they  will  have  a 
higher  standard  and  begin  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  number  of  persons 
who  will  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving the  highest  education  through 
the  cheap  press  may  increase  tenfold. 
It  is  likely  that  in  every  thousand  per- 
sons there  is  at  least  one  who  is  far 
above  the  average  in  natural  capacity, 
but  the  seed  which  is  in  him  dies  for 
want  of  cultivation.  It  has  never  had 
any  stimulus  to  grow,  or  any  field  in 
which  to  blossom  and  produce  fruit. 
Here  is  a  great  reservoir  or  treasure 
house  of  human  intelligence  out  of 
which  new  waters  may  flow  and  cover 
the  earth/'  (Benjamin  Jowett,  Dia- 
logues of  Plato.  Vol.  I :  Phaedrus,  425- 
429. ) 

Certainly  such  an  end  as  this  is  not 
a   lower   purpose,   only   different. 

The  same  close  rule,  that  of  using 
direct    means    toward    a   clear   end,   ap- 
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plies  not  to  purchases  only,  but  also  to 
processes.*  When  10,000  v.  a  year  must 
be  thrown  away,  ragged  and  soiled  by 
use  past  all  redemption,  bibliographic 
niceties  of  cataloging,  such  as  exact  size 
in  centimeters  and  itemized  paging,  are 
soon  seen  to  be  utterly  futile.  For  it 
matters  a  good  bit  whether  a  boy  has 
*The  Pilgrim's  progress,'*  or  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  or  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe" when  he  wants  it,  but  it  matters 
not  one  whit  whether  any  one  of  them 
has  vii-xiv  (Roman)  plus  150  (Ara- 
bic) pages,  or  vi-xv  (Roman)  plus 
149  (Arabic)  pages,  it  needs  only  that 
the  famous  story  be  there  complete,  in 
good  round  type  and  on  fair  white  pa- 
per. Every  copy  will  presently  be  food 
for  the  furnace  to  be  replaced  by  others 
which  may  very  likely  have  v-xvi  (Ro- 
man) plus  148  (Arabic)   pages. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  the  erudite  and 
industrious  cataloger  records  these 
things?  It  matters  by  just  this:  Ac- 
curate record  of  such  details  takes  time, 
and  time  costs  money;  if  the  time,  and 
consequently  the  money,  goes  to  record 
unnecessary  things  of  this  sort  about 
books  of  this  kind,  the  chances  are  ex- 
tremely good  that  the  supply  of  money 
for  books  will  presently  run  short  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  will  be  "out"  when 
the  boy  wants  him. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  standard 
again.  Bibliographic  detail  of  paging  is 
necessarily  recorded  in  collecting  libra- 
ries as  the  only  safe  identification  of 
editions,  distinction  between  which  is 
imperative  in  such  libraries.  Why 
should  it  be  perpetuated  in  libraries 
whose  purpose  is  such  that  if  an  edi- 
tion is  accurate  and  readable,  which 
edition  it  is,  is  the  very  last  thing  that 
matters  ? 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
desire  for  authors'  full  names.  In  li- 
braries which  have  hundreds  of  authors 
of  similar  names,  even  baptismal  full- 
ness is  sometimes  necessary  to  distin- 
guish them.  For  libraries  of  the  popr 
ular    sort,    would   it   not   be   enough   to 


add  distinguishing  detail  when  necessity 
occurs  ? 

Wisdom   would   by   no   means  lessen 
labor  for  the  librarian.     It  would  sim- 
ply turn  the  labor  to  things  more  vital 
and  therefore  more  inte^resting.     Let  us 
take  just   one   example.     The   need    in 
small    libraries,    especially,    is    for    the 
most  complete  mastery  of  the  resources 
at  hand,  which  often  at  best  are  meager 
enough.      There    lies    hidden    away    in 
great     standard    books,     which    nearly 
every    library    has,    much    special    and 
particular     information     which     might 
easily  be  overlooked  in  a  hurried  search 
for  material.     For  instance,  such  things 
as  the  chapters  on  Roman  law  and  the 
rise    of    Mohammedanism    in    Gibbon's 
Rome,  a  chapter  on  the  founding  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in   Macaulay's  Eng- 
land,  a   chapter  on   Common   sense    in 
Carpenter's  Mental  physiology,  the  beau- 
tiful version  of  the  story  of  Iris  in  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table,"   and 
the   still   more   beautiful   telling  of    the 
story  of   Cupid  and   Psyche  in   Pater's 
"Marius  the  epicurean." 

As  violet  almost  imperceptibly  melts 
into  blue  in  the  spectrum,  so  easy  to 
make,  so  hard  to  define,  is  the  step 
from  wisdom  to  justice,  the  second 
Greek  virtue.  As  wisdom  requires  the 
subordination  of  minor  desires  to 
greater,  so  justice,  which  might  be  de- 
fined as  wisdom  applied  to  the  relations 
of  human  beings  with  one  another,  re- 
quires the  subordination  of  the  desires 
and  interests  of  individuals  to  the  in- 
terests of  society,  or  the  whole  mass  of 
individuals.  H.  G.  Wells  says  that  jus- 
tice is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  self's 
biased  attitude. 

The  very  essence  of  justice  is  the 
power  to  realize  personality,  to  distin- 
guish between  persons  and  things.  To 
be  able  to  think  of  each  person — how- 
ever humble  his  service — not  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  as  a  tool  to  be  used  and 
thought  of  solely  as  to  how  well  or 
how  ill  it  does  what  we  desire  to  have 
done,  but  to  think  of  him  as  having  de- 
sires, thoughts,   feelings  of  his  own   as 
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vital  to  him  as  mine  are  to  me,  to  use 
him  to  accomplish  his  best  and  yet  not 
to  disregard  and  submerge  his  persom 
ality,  but  only  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
desired  end,  this  it  is  to  be  really  just. 

This  application  of  the  Greek  ideal 
to  modern  work  is  difficult  to  make 
clear  abstractly,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  however  hard  to  perform, 
whqn  transposed  into  concrete  library 
work. 

Personal  relations  within  library  walls 
are  of  two  types:  The  relations  with 
those  persons  for  whom  we  work,  the 
individual  patrons  of  the  library;  and 
the  relations  to  those  with  whom  we 
work,  our  chief  and  our  fellow  assist- 
ants or  our  own  staffs. 

In  regard  to  our  relations  with  in- 
dividual borrowers,  the  power  to  realize 
clear  to  our  heart  of  hearts  as  one  looks 
up  at  each  person  as  he  appears,  that 
this  is  an  individuality  as  real  as  our 
own  brother,  that  for  the  time  being  his 
desire,  his  need,  his  gratification  are 
as  sacred  to  us  as  if  he  were  indeed  our 
blood  brother,  is  the  one  power  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  satisfy  him 
really,  and  its  possession  is  at  the  same 
time  the  one  condition  of  being  instantly 
recognized  as  a  person  one's  self  and  not 
a  thing  which  is  to  do  something — an 
official.  This  attitude  practically  set- 
tles forever  any  question  of  courtesy  on 
both  sides.  The  habit  of  thinking  of 
every  individual  soul  as  a  real  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  community  and  the  habit 
of  remembering  that  his  sufficiency  or 
failure  might  mean,  does  mean,  some- 
thing of  strength  or  of  weakness  to  the 
land  we  love,  makes  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  important  to  serve  just  this 
need  much  easier  to  come  by.  He  may 
be  weak,  he  may  be  silly — "it  is  up  to 
me"  to  give  him  a  chance! — the  choice 
he  is  ready  for. 

The  other  group  of  human  relations, 
those  between  chief  and  staff,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  one  with  another,  are 
subject  to  the  same  law. 

The  chief  who  habitually  thinks  and 
speaks    in    general    terms    only    of    his 


staff,  e  g,  "the  loan  desk  assistants,'* 
**the  cataloger,"  "the  pages,"  is  apt  to 
think  of  these  persons  as  things,  as  tools 
to  accomplish  his  ends,  and,  so  regarded, 
the  only  force  that  he  thinks  of  being 
able  to  put  in  motion  through  them  is 
the  power  of  his  own  will.  He  regards 
and  uses  them  as  automata  and  disre- 
gards and  worse  than  wastes  all  the 
possible  cooperating  power  of  their  per- 
sonal wills  and  enthusiasm.  The  hu- 
man interest,  desire,  enthusiasm  .of  a 
well-chosen  staflf  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  effective,  most  valuable  part  of  a 
public  library's  equipment.  The  arous- 
ing and  conserving  of  this  power  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  administrative 
function  of  the  chief.  If  the  librarian 
realizes  this,  he  will  be  wary  of  proc- 
esses that  needlessly  wear  or  dissipate 
this  force,  and  will  eliminate  drudgeries 
whenever  possible.  Just  one  concrete 
example,  rather  extreme:  I  have  heard 
it  suggested,  even  advocated,  that  scrib- 
bling paper  could  be  saved  by  having  a 
boy  cut  the  back  of  used  envelopes  care- 
fully off,  leaving  a  fair  surface  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  superscription.  (I 
knew  a  highly  paid  state^  organizer  to 
be  given  this  kind  of  stationery  for  some 
of  her  records.)  Scribbling  paper  of 
sorts  can  certainly  be  had  in  this  way, 
but  1000  sheets  of  note  size  print  paper 
can  be  bought  for  15  cents.  It  will 
take  a  boy  a  long  while  to  cut  the  equiva- 
lent of  those  thousand  sheets  from  en- 
velopes, and  you  need  not  wonder  if 
the  boy  feels  like  15  cents  after  he  has 
done  it.  A  defender  arose  who  said, 
"But  it  was  partly  intended  as  busy 
work  *lest  Satan  find  some  mischief 
still.' "  If  Satan  can  find  interesting 
employment  for  hands  in  my  library  and 
I  cannot,  I  know  who  would  seem  to 
be  entitled  to  be  chief  in  that  library — 
and  it  isn't  I !  If  I  do  not  help  and  in- 
terest the  boy  whom  I  have  seen,  how 
shall  I  help  or  interest  the  boy  whom 
I  have  not  seen? 

The  converse  relationship  is  equally 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  a  member 
of  the  staff  regards  his  chief  as  a  thing 
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through  whom  he  gets  the  most  money 
for  the  least  cost  in  labor  and  does  not 
try  to  comprehend  and  to  further  as 
best  he  may,  even  if  incompletely,  the 
purposes  of  that  chief  for  their  institu- 
tion, he  also  loses  all  personal  power,  he 
acts  like  a  thing,  he  is  a  thing,  and 
verily  he  has  his  reward. 

Wisdom  clears  our  eyes  to  see  our 
purposes  and  ideals  and  selects  the 
means  we  use;  justice  controls  our  use 
of  persons  in  winning  toward  our  ideals ; 
courage,  one  step  further,  is  wisdom 
controlling  our  own  souls,  giving  us  the 
hardihood  to  do  and  to  dare  the  very 
possible  pain  encountered  in  accomplish- 
ing our  purposes,  for  courage  is  wis- 
dom teaching  us  what  is  and  what  is 
not  to  be  feared. 

The  Athenian  confirmation  vow,  as 
one  might  call  it,  began,  "I  will  not  dis- 
grace my  shield  nor  desert  my  fellow 
soldier."  To  return  without  his  shield 
meant  disfranchisement,  run  with  it  he 
could  not,  it  was  so  heavy,  so  the 
Athenian  soldier  took  the  alternative 
that  he  feared  last  and  fought  to  the 
death  rather  than  to  return  no  longer 
a  freeman. 

Courage   today   rarely   points   one 

Up  the  large  ways  where  death  and  glory 
meet, 

she  rather  tests  faith  and  patience  over 
little  things  in  our  endeavor  to  make 
straight  paths  toward  those  ideals  which 

Hold  their   shining  poise  afar. 

President  Hyde's  own  illustration  of 
the  courage  that  cheerfully  faces  the 
pain  of  subduing  the  obstacles  and  limi- 
tations of  time  and  space  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  librarians;  the  courage 
of  space  being  order,  the  courage  of 
time  being  promptness. 

The  poor  housewife  who  cried  out  in 
despair  that  she  should  "die  of  things" 
was  pretty  well  worsted  in  the  struggle. 
Emerson's  "Faculty  for  the  destruction 
of  rubbish''  would  have  been  her  effi- 
cient weapon  of  offense  and  defense, 
and   it  may  prove   to   be.   in   wisdom's 


hands.  Pan's  own  ploughshare  in  the 
thick  of  our  fight. 

The  collecting  libraries  may,  perhaps, 
lift  holy  hands  of  horror  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  exclaim,  "  'There  is  no  such 
word  as' — rubbish!"  but  it  may,  never- 
theless, prove,  in  wisdom's  way  of 
looking  each  one  at  his  own  end,  that 
much  of  what  accumulates  on  our  hands 
is,  for  our  purposes,  rubbish,  and  not 
worth  reducing  to  order.  The  courage 
to  select,  the  courage  to  endure  the  pain 
of  making  and  keeping  that  order  which 
permits  peace  and  effective  accomplish- 
ment is  no  mean  courage. 

There  is  another  courage,  too,  in  fac- 
ing cheerfully,  with  no  undue  sensitive- 
ness, criticism,  both  just  and  unjust, 
that  follows  on  action.  It  is  bound  to 
follow  and  must  be  borne,  either  with 
courage  or  without,  and  it  is  better  to 
face  the  music. 

Just  so  the  foresight,  the  expenditure 
of  immediate  energy  in  cutting  off  unes-» 
sentials  in  order  to  have  ready  "what 
he  wants  when  he  wants  it."  which  is 
the  courage  and  conquest  of  time,  is  not 
to  be  smiled  at.  "Orderliness  and 
punctuality  are  not  usually  regarded  a*^ 
forms  of  courage.  But  the  essential 
element  of  all  courage  is  in  them — ^the 
power  to  face  a  disagreeable  present  in 
the  interest  of  desirable  permanent 
ends."  (William  DeWitt  Hyde.  The 
college  man  and  the  college  woman,  p. 
66.) 

President  Hyde's  last  definition  of 
temperance  as  the  power  to  cut  off  ex- 
cess of  even  legitimate  pleasures  for  the 
sake  of  the  large  ends  of  life  is  too 
personal  an  interpretation  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  study  of  the  original  discus- 
sions does  not  help  much,  for  the  beau- 
tiful example  of  temperance  himself 
fails  of  any  satisfactory'  wording  of  his 
own  virtue. 

May  we  venture  to  define  "temper- 
ance," in  our  work,  as  wisdom  applied 
as  a  conserving  check  controlling  the 
expenditure  of  power  within  such  lim- 
its as  shall  best  allow  that  power  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  whereunto  it  is  sent!* 
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And  would  not  this  definition  point  most 
directly  to  a  wise  and  conservative,  a 
sane  use  of  that  most  valuable  asset  of 
the  library,  the  strength  and  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  staff,  begin- 
ning with  the  chief  and  ending  with  the 
least?  And  when  the  chief  and  the 
least  of  the  staff  meet  in  one  person 
who  is 

The   cook   and    the   captain   bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  Brig 

all  in  one,  is  not  there  all  the  greater 
need  for  temperance  in  the  use  of 
p)ower?  And  further,  d)  we  not  some- 
times get  confused  as  to  where  power 
resides?  A  newly  hired  clerk  of  some 
experience  in  a  book  shop  rested  on  his 
experience  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  mates 
shirked  work.  Being  taunted  by  his 
fellows  for  laziness,  he  assumed  a  lofty 
demeanor  and  exclaimed,  **I  am  not 
paid  for  what  I  do — I  am  paid  for  what 
1  knowr 

Do  we  librarians  sometimes  think  we 
are  paid  for  what  we  know,  and  is  it 
not  pretty  sure  that  that  idea  is  a  mis- 
taken value,  and  that  what  we  really  are 
paid  for  is  what  we  are? 

A  very  acute  employer  of  teachers 
says  that  he  has  known  many  teach- 
ers to  succeed  and  some  to  fail,  but  he 
has  never  known  one  to  succeed  by 
scholarship  and  training  alone,  nor  seen 
one  failure  which  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  on  other  grounds  than  the 
lack  of  these  things.  (William  DeWitt 
Hyde.  The  college  man  and  the  college 
woman,  p.  248.)  He  sums  up  the  qual- 
ities which  make  for  success  under  one 
word,  personality,  which  another  de- 
fines as  "the  ultimate  reality  of  our  be- 
ing persisting  in  each  of  us  as  the  basis 
of  all  that  he  appears  to  himself,  or  to 
others."  (E.  M.  Caillard.  Progressive 
revelation,  p.  99.) 

It  is  true  that  the  roots  of  person- 
ality lie  away  deep  in  the  foundations 
of  humanity,  of  nationality,  of  family, 
below  the  threshold  of  consciousness, 
beyond   the  power  of  will,  but,  never- 


theless, much  still  may  be  done  by  cul- 
tivation. If  we  can  once  recognize  that 
the  union  of  body  and  soul,  which  is 
personality,  is  the  power  through  which 
each  of  us  works,  and  that  knowing 
and  willing  are  but  means  and  modes 
of  its  working,  we  shall  have  recognized 
its  worth,  and  that  worth  will  inspire  a 
search  for  ways  to  nourish  and  to  nur- 
ture it. 

The  time  is  exhausted  for  which  I 
asked  your  patience.  In  closing,  may 
I  sum  up  and  paraphrase  once  again? 

The  librarian  will  ever  approach  per- 
fection in  proportion  as  he  grasps  the 
permanent  ends  of  his  work,  and  sub- 
ordinates all  means  to  those  ends;  the 
justice  with  which  he  weighs  the  inter- 
ests of  the  persons  for  whom  and  with 
whom  he  works  in  the  same  scales  as 
his  own;  the  courage  with  which  he 
greets  all  pains  incidental  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  ends;  and  the  temperance 
with  which  he  controls  and  expends  the 
powers  and  resources  at  his  command. 


Some  Books  That  High  School 
Girls  Like 

Aldrich — Marjorie  Daw. 

Andrews — Perfect  tribute. 

Austin — ^Betty  Alden. 

Blackmore — Lorna  Doone. 

Craik — ^John  Halifax. 

Dickens — Christmas  carol  and  Cricket 
on  the  hearth. 

Dickens — David  CopperfieW. 

Dickens — Old  curiosity  shop. 

Eliot — Silas  Marner.  ' 

Gates — Biography  of  a  prairie  girl. 

Jackson — Ramona . 

Jewett — Country  doctor. 

Krasinska — Journal  of  Countess  Kras- 
inska. 

Longfellow — Evangeline. 

]\feredith — Lucile. 

Scott — Ivanhoe. 

Scott — Kenilworth . 

Wiggin  —  Rebecca    of      Sunnybrook 
farm. 

Mankato    (Minn.)    public  libray,    1908. 
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Looking   the   Gift   Horse   in   the 
Mouth* 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  library  econ- 
omy to  acquire  as  many  books  as  pos- 
sible. But  if  this  principle  were  fol- 
lowed, hardly  any  library  would  have 
room  enough  for  the  increasing  mass 
of  books — so  enormous  is  the  Hterary 
production  of  our  day. 

No  book  should,  without  due  consid- 
eration, be  added  to  a  library,  as  is  too 
often  done.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  exercise  the  required  critical 
power  of  selection,  but  that  certainly  is 
no  reason  why  criticism  should  not  be 
exercised ;  a  difficulty  should  not  be 
made  to  appear  as  if  it  were  an  impos- 
sibility. The  faculty  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  book  for  a  library  is,  in  fact, 
a  necessary  requirement  of  a  well- 
trained  librarian.  It  is  his  function,  on 
going  over  a  lot  of  books  sent  for  in- 
spection from  a  bookseller,  to  make  his 
selection  with  due  regard  for  the  im- 
portance of  each  single  book.  The  same 
criticism  should  be  exercised  when  a 
book  is  offered  as  a  gift. 

It  does  not  seem  right  to  accept  every 
book  that  is  offered  as  a  gift  without 
exercising  precisely  the  same  critical 
judgment  as  in  the  case  of  books  offered 
for  sale. 

To  care  for  a  book  that  is  given  to 
a  library  involves  as  much  expense  as 
the  book  that  is  paid  for;  the  very 
space  which  it  will  occupy  on  the 
shelves  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, then  the  expense  of  cataloging  it 
and  the  cost  of  caretaking  (cleaning, 
inventory,  etc.). 

A  book  offered  for  sale  to  a  library 
by  a  bookseller  is  often  enough  refused 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  too  expen- 
sive in  comparison  with  its  intrinsic 
value  to  the  library.     The  criterion  of 

•Translation  of  a  portion  of  an  article,  "Zur 
Prage  elner  Reform  des  Bibliothekswesens,"  by 
O.  von  Sterneck,  in  Mitteilungen  des  Oenter' 
rcichl8chen  Vereina  filr  BibUothekawcaen.  Aksel 
G.  S.  Josephaon. 


money  value,  therefore,  comes  into  play 
when  the  librarian  determines  the  value 
to  the  library  of  the  possession  of  a 
certain  book. 

The  same  standard  of  valuation 
should  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  books 
that  are  given.  Only  if  the  price  of 
acquisition  were  the  only  financial  con- 
dition could  it  be  justifiable  to  accept 
any  book  that  is  offered  as  a  gift.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Even  when  the 
book  itself  is  given  to  a  library,  its  cost 
is  by  no  means  zero ;  to  keep  it  involves 
definite  expense,  both  once  for  all  and 
constantly,  and  only  if  this  expense  is 
smaller  than  the  value  of  the  book  to 
the  library  can  its  acquisition  be  called 
rational. 


Library    Book-Stacks    Without    Day- 
light 

Contribution  to  Science,  June  18,  1909 

To  the  editor  of  Science:  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  short  abstract 
of  Mr  Bernard  R.  Green's  address  on 
"Library  book-stacks  without  daylight," 
which  appears  in  Science  for  April  9, 

1909*  P-   592- 

I  remember  very  well,  probably  five 
or  six  years  ago,  a  conversation  that  I 
had  with  Mr  Green  in  connection  with 
the  new  library  building  of  the  Collie 
of  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  when  I 
made  the  following  suggestions,  which 
I  would  like  to  put  on  record  for  the 
consideration  of  others: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ideal  book- 
stack  should  be  built  with  solid  brick 
walls,  without  any  openings  of  any  kind, 
and  that  even  in  the  roof  there  should 
be  no  skylight  and  no  openings  except 
for  the  chimneys  and  ventilation.  Arti- 
ficial light  could  be  turned  on  and  off  at 
will  and  would  provide  amply  and  in- 
expensively for  the  light.  Forced  ven- 
tilation would  keep  the  air  pure.  This 
method  of  construction  would  have  the 
following  advantages: 

i)  A  wall  of  solid  brick  is  much 
cheaper  than  one  with  openings  for 
windows,  which  must  be  filled  with  ex- 
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pensive  wire  glass,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  iron  shutters,  with 
some  automatic  device  for  their  closure. 

2)  It  is  a  much  better  protection 
against  fire. 

3)  It  excludes  all  dust. 

4)  The  book-stacks  can  be  placed  in 
the  stack-room  at  any  distance;  farther 
apart  or  nearer  together,  as  required,  ir- 
respective of  their  relation  to  daylight 
through  the  windows. 

5)  As  Mr  Green  has  pointed  out, 
daylight  is  injurious  to   books. 

6)  The  temperature  of  the  room  will 
be  more  equable,  the  internal  heat  be- 
ing retained  in  the  winter,  and  the  ex- 
ternal heat  being  excluded  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

I  hope,  if  this  commends  itself  to 
architects  and  librarians,  that  some  day 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  library  may 
act  upon  it.  The  only  drawback  that 
occurs  to  me  is  that  architecturally  it 
would  not  be  attractive  in  appearance, 
but  as  the  book-stack  is  usually  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  and  more  or  less 
hidden  from  view,  I  think  this  would 
not  be  a  very  serious  objection. 

Philadelphia.  W.  W.  Keen. 


An  Afterthought 

A  librarian — ^yes,  she  was  a  timid  li- 
brarian when  she  took  to  the  woods — 
Bretton  Woods,  with  about  600  others 
of  her  kind — at  least  she  supposed  they 
were  her  kind — for  she  had  been  first 
of  all  10  months  in  a  university  library 
and  then  eight  months  in  a  large  public 
library.  After  a  few  brief  lectures  in 
a  summer  school  of  library  science  she 
found  herself  in  charge  of  a  small  pub- 
lic library  in  a  growing  town.  For 
eight  years  she  had  watched  her  little 
library  growing  and  expanding — as  only 
the  E.  C.  can  expand.  She  had  come 
to  have  two  assistants;  she  had  trained 
several  other  would-be-assistants  for 
other  libraries.  •  Yet  knowing  that  she 
was  not  a  Pratt  or  an  Albany  graduate, 
or  a  good  Wisconsin  product,  she  felt 
very  timid,  and  did  not  dare  lift  up  her 


voice  to  speak  in  meeting,  but  like  the 
Irishman's  parrot  she  was  kept  busy 
with  her  thoughts. 

Among  the  sessions  she  attended  at 
the  A.  L.  A.  conference  was  the  one 
on  * 'Library  training."  Here  she  heard 
that  some  of  the  powerful  ones  thought 
that  a  graduate  school  was  needed;  that 
not  one  year  or  two  years'  training  was 
sufficient,  but  that  one  should  be  soaked 
in  theory  for  three  solid  years  before 
taking  a  position,  and  she  returned  to 
her  work  just  a  wee  bit  disheartened. 

Home  again  and  at  her  desk  on  Sat- 
urday night,  taking  in  books  and  giving 
them  out  at  the  rate  of  95  v.  in  35  min- 
utes— trying  to  satisfy  everyone — even 
four  at  a  time  all  wanting  to  take  "Holy 
Orders !"  The  fact  that  she  was  getting 
more  practice  than  theory  didn't  seem 
to  matter  so  much. 

Glancing  up  from  her  work  she  saw 
a  librarian  enter  the  door — a  charming 
lady — on  her  way  home  from  the  post- 
conference,  who  had  stopped  over  a 
train  to  visit  this  library.  Leaving  the 
charging  desk  to  the  care  of  an  assist- 
ant the  timid  librarian  hastened  to  wel- 
come the  visitor.  What  would  she  like 
most  to  see,  the  catalog,  the  shelf  list, 
the  music  section? 

No,  the  visitor  explained,  she  was  an 
instructor  in  one  of  the  training  schools, 
she  thought  the  charging  system,  she 
would  like  to  watch  it  in  operation,  for 
she  had  taught  the  Browne  charging 
system  in  theory  to  many  classes.  Might 
she  be  allowed  to  help  with  the  file — 
count  out  the  tickets?  That  would  be 
delightful ! 

Just  exactly  how  the  charming  visitor 
made  that  file,  the  timid  librarian  doesn't 
know;  but  the  next  week,  when  they 
tried  to  discharge  books  from  it,  they 
were  reminded  of  their  visitor. 

After  all,  shouldn't  a  graduate  school 
be  to  get  to  work? 

We  may  read  a  book  on  "How  to 
swim"  until  we  know  it  word  for  word, 
but  until  we  take  the  plunge,  how  can 
we   learn   to   breast   the    stream? 

M.  S.  S. 
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Public    Libraries  ginning  will  be  made  this  year  toward 

MofrrNi.v .  uoc^  •u.u.t  m»  mmwr^umm*  what  it  is  firmly  bcHeved  will  become  a 

Library  Bureau      '-     ^  -      -      -      Publishers  Strong   power    for    gOod    in    library    ex- 

M.  B.  ABBRN     -      ~  •~~  -    "-"^""s^  ^^nsion  in  America. 

.  Library  workers  of  every  degree  are 

Subscription $i  a  year  ^  .        ^  •     /      u      -^u  u     T      ^ 

Five  copies  to  one  library    .     -     -      >4ayear  urged  to  get  m  touch  with  headquarters 

Single  number        -           -      -      .       20  cents  either  as  inquirers  for,  or  contributors 

Foreign  subscriptions         -             $1.35  a  year  to,     library     information,     assured     of 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  17.   i8g6.  at  the  prompt    and     COrdial     responSe     tO     ever>' 

Post-office  at  Chicago.  HI.,  under  act  of  March  3.  1879.  ^. : ^. .    _ 

*.  communication. 

Public  Libraries  does  not  appear  in   August  and  Sep-  .    .         >r               i«t                           1 

tember  and  10  numbers  constitute  a  volume.  Library  Spirit — Many    library    workcrs 

By  the  rules  of  the   banks  of  Chlcaco  an  ezobange  in     the     raulcS     tOOk     advantage     of     the 

charye  of  10  cents  Is  made  on  All  out-of-town  checks  for  ,«^«4.:-,«    „i.    r>^«4^^^    WT^.^^r.    4-^    ,««;♦    ♦V.a 

110    and    under.      In   remitting  subscriptions,  therefore.  mCCting    at    BrCttOn    WOOdS    tO    VI Sit    the 

oheoks  on   New   York  or  Chicago   banks  or    post-office  ,             1      i*i_         •             X    -rk      ^           x'^           ir      1 

money  orders  should  be  sent.  branch  libraries  of  Boston,  J^cw  York, 

"                    ^  Brooklyn,   Newark,   Buffalo  and  Qeve- 

A  change  of  price— Beginning  with  the  land,  and  almost  without  exception  all 
January,  1910,  issue  of  Public  Libra-  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  cour- 
RiES,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  two  tesy  and  good-will  shown  them  by  the 
dollars.  The  inquiry  in  the  recent  num-  librarians  and  library  staffs  of  the  li- 
ber as  to  which  was  more  desirable,  a  braries  visited.  As  various  visitors 
return  to  the  original  size  or  an  ad-  were  looking  for  various  things,  the 
vance  in  price,  brought  a  unanimous  summing  up  of  the  compliments  on  each 
vote  for  the  latter.  department     and     each     person     would 

The  quality  of  the  contributions,  the  probably  bring  the  verdict  that  the  in- 

extent  of  the  field  covered,  the  service  stitutions   visited   were  above   reproach, 

rendered    and    the    labor    required,    all  The     Chicago     librarians,     some     of 

justify  the  advance  in  price,  while  the  whom    visited    these    branches    for    the 

rise   in   cost  of  production   demands   it.  first   time,  were  most  enthusiastic  over 

Increased  effort  will  be  made  to  ad-  the    courtesy    received,    and    one    hears 

vance    the    standard    of    excellence    in  constantly  from  others,  also,  of  the  ex- 

every  way  and   to   render   such    service  treme   kindness   shown   by   Mr   Wadlin, 

as   will   continue   Public   Libraries    in  Miss    Doyle,    Mr    Hill,    Mr    Johnston, 

the   lead   in  library  development.  Mrs   Elmendorf  and   Miss   Eastman   in 

A.     L.    A.     headquarters     In     Chicago —  a  way  that  would  indicate  that  new  dis- 

The  central  machinery  of  headquarters  coveries  in  library  spirit  had  been  made 

has  been  duly  installed  in  commodious  by  the  uninitiated,  though  to  those  who 

space  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Chicago  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  these 

public  library  building.     Mr  Hadley  as-  visits,  year  after  year,  it  is  a   familiar 

sumed  the  duties  of  his  new  office  Sep-  chapter  out  of  their  own  pleasant   ex- 

tember  i,  and  the  outlook  is  most  prom-  perience.     Where  here  and  there  some- 

ising — already    the    calendar    is    full    of  thing    less    agreeable    prevailed    in    the 

things  waiting  to  be  done.    The  current  form   of  welcome,   it   was  accompanied 

income  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  do  by     extenuating     circumstances,     which 

very  much  at  present,  but  a  good  be-  prevented    any    feeling    of    embarrass- 
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ment  remaining  after  the  incident  was 
closed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  peregrinations  of 
the  library  organizations  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  libraries,  see  in  actual 
practice  the  methods  and  plans  of  the 
work,  and  to  meet  those  whose  efforts 
bring  about  the  results,  of  which  one 
reads  in  the  library  periodicals. 

A  deplorable  move— A  most  deplorable 
action  was  taken  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver,  by  which 
the  library  department  of  that  associa- 
tion was  abolisheii.  It  came  about 
through  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed several  years  ago  to  consider 
the  consolidation  of  the  departments  of 
the  association,  which  have  grown  to  be 
numerous  in  the  last  few  years. 

No  notice  was  given  beforehand  that 
this  report  was  to  be  made,  or  that  the 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  executive 
board,  until  after  everything  was  set- 
tled. It  is  said  by  one  who  was  pres- 
ent, that  there  was  little  if  any  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  matter. 

The  president  of  a  famous  university 
said  in  his  judgment,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  library  work  at 
this  time,  that  the  work  of  the  library 
department  was  finished.  A  prominent 
officer  of  the  association  agreed  with 
him,  and  the  matter  was  passed.  A 
protest  from  some  of  the  librarians 
present  was  entered  at  a  later  session 
of  the  board,  but  without  effect.  It 
is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  matter 
may  be  set  so  plainly  before  the  au- 
thorities of  the  N.  E.  A.  that  further 
action  looking  to  the  continuance  of 
the  department  will  be  taken. 

The  work  of  the  library  section  has 
been  effective,  and  the  results  of  a  con- 


tinned  effort  to  create  an  interest  in 
its  work  among  the  teachers  are  most 
gratifying  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
department  develop  from  the  small  be- 
ginnings of  1896.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  a  number  of  untoward  circum- 
stances attended  the  meeting  of  the 
library  section  at  Denver,  though  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  committee,  which  had  finished  its 
work  before  the  meeting  was  called. 

President  Harvey  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
said  in  his  opening  address  that  the  idea 
had  been  expressed  by  librarians  that 
the  library  movement  seemed  to  be  the 
most  significant  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  century,  but  that  for  him- 
self he  was  inclined  to  doubt  this  state- 
ment. Nor  did  he  attach  to  the  library 
movement  the  importance  which  its  pro- 
moters did.  With  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Denver 
meeting,  it  was  unfortunate  that  there 
was  not  present  a  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  stood  by  the  work  for 
years,  and  to  whose  efforts  much  of 
its  success  is  due. 

A  protest  from  those  interested 
should  be  sent  to  President  Joyner  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  once. 

A  change  in  work— With  the  change  of 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters  from  Boston  to 
Chicago,  came  the  termination  of  Miss 
Browne's  service  as  secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  after  many 
years  of  hard,  conscientious  labor, 
largely  remunerated  by  her  own  satis- 
faction in  the  work  performed.  As 
assistant  to  Mr  Lane  first,  she  assumed  * 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  secre- 
taryship when  he  resigned,  and  for 
several  years  the  output  of  the  Publish- 
ing Board  passed  constructively,  criti- 
cally and  editorially  -through  her  hands. 
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To  one  unacquainted  with  the  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  required  in  such 
a  position,  the  office  may  seem  one  of 
light  duties,  pleasant  surroundings  and 
satisfactory  development,  but  quite  the 
contrary  is  true,  and  the  part  of  secre- 
tary for  a  dozen  years  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  means  that  Miss 
Browne  has  earned  the  deepest  grati- 
tude of  all  concerned,  and  deserves  to 
carry  with  her  in  her  retirement  from 
office,  the  highest  appreciation  of  her 
long  and  arduous  service  for  A.  L.  A. 
literature. 

It  is  greatly  desirable  that  the  long 
experience  of  Miss  Browne,  her  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  her 
familiarity  with  the  library  situation  in 
general,  may  still  be  available  in  a 
helpful  way  in  the  library  field. 

The  new  librarian  of  Chicago— Having 
learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  the 
announcement  of  the  new  librarian  for 
Chicago  would  be  given  to  the  public, 
October  i,  we  have  held  up  Public  Li- 
braries for  the  arrival  of  the  news  item. 
(See  page  295.)  Mr  Legler  will  receive 
the  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  li- 
brary workers  in  Chicago  and  the  pro- 
fessional support  to  which  his  noted 
achievements  in  the  past  entitle  him. 

With  the  addition  of  strong  library 
forces  which  have  come  to  Chicago  and 
to  Illinois  in  the  past  year,  there  is  every 
reason  for  the  highest  expectation  of 
advancement  in  library  work.  Mr  Lich- 
tenstein  at  the  Northwestern  university, 
Mr  Windsor  at  University  of  Illinois, 
Mr  Carleton  at  Newberry  library,  Mr 
Iladley  at  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  and 
Mr  Legler  at  Chicago  public  library 
form  a  pretty  good  list  for  one  year. 


CoSperation — The  declaration  set  forth 
again  by  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Denver  has 
much  that  might  well  become  a  part 
of  the  declared  principles  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  A  significant  point  is  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  use  of  school  buildings 
and  all  school  equipment  for  community 
interests  and  social  betterment.  Here 
is  recognition  of  one  of  the  long-time 
efforts  of  the  publ'c  library  and  to 
which  public  school  authorities  have 
been  slow  to  give  their  approval.  With 
larger  means  at  hand,  and  with  more 
hours  of  disuse,  the  school  buildings 
ought  to  be  used  to  lighten  the  burden 
on  the  public  library  buildings,  though 
until  this  is  done,  the  latter  should  con- 
tinue in  the  splendid  educational  work 
that  is  carried  on  in  so  many  of  the 
auditoriums  in  library  building^.  It 
may  not  be  exactly  library  work,  but  it 
is  educational. 

If  the  school  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  strongly  advocate  lo- 
cally, the  principles  which  they  have 
adopted  in  their  national  meeting,  much 
greater  results  will  be  obtained  than  is 
the  case  under  present  conditions,  where 
much  waste  of  time  and  equipment 
prevails. 

Sometime  the  school  authorities  will 
realize  what  poor  business  administra- 
tion it  is,  to  invest  so  much  means  in 
school  buildings  and  equipment  for  such 
short  periods  of  active  work,  and  then 
present  conditions  in  many  places  will 
be  bettered.  Then  the  buildings  will 
be  used  as  educational  centers  for  15 
or  16  hours  instead  of  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, generally  seven  hours.  No  good 
business  man  would  be  content  with 
such  an  income  from  such  an  imrest- 
ment  of  his  own  means.  Why  not  be 
as  zealous  in  the  work  for  the  state,  if 
one  consents  to  be  a  trustee  for  the 
people's  rights? 
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New  Librarian  for  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

When  It  became  known  that  a  libra- 
rian for  the  Chicago  public  library  was 
to  be  chosen,  deep  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  librarians  all  over  the  country. 
Chicago  is  the  second  city  in  size  on  the 
continent,  is  noted  for  the  devotion  of 
its  people  to  the  idea  of  its  greatness  in 
every  direction  and  for  the  loyal  re- 
sponse that  is  made  to  every  call  to  its 
civic  spirit.  The  position  of  chief  libra- 
rian of  its  public  library  was  one  that 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  every 
librarian  whose  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions was  wide  enough  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  A  cloud 
that  shadowed  professional  ambition, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  civil 
service  law  of  Illinois  included  the  posi- 
tion in  its  power.  Much  uninformed 
discussion  of  the  situation  did  not  help  to 
reveal  to  some,  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  a  great  man,  and  much  prophecy 
of  danger  was  uttered  by  such  persons. 
The  civil  service  commission  of  Chicago, 
however,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  named 
as  arbiters  of  the  appointment,  men  of 
more  than  national  reputation  whose 
choice  has  just  been  announced.  On 
October  i,  Dr  Herbert  Putnam,  Dr  F. 
P.  Hill  and  Mr  C.  W.  Andrews  desig- 
nated, according  to  civil  service  rule, 
Henry  E.  Legler  of  Wisconsin  as  first 
choice  for  the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  public  library. 

The  president  of  the  Civil  Service 
commission  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  19  persons  filed  applications,  12 
of  whom  were  clearly  available  for  ap- 
pointment and  seven  were  persons  with 
a   national    reputation   in   library   work. 

Mr  Legler  is  too  well  known  to  all 
librarians  in  the  United  States  and  to 
many  abroad,  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing word  of  introduction.  Coming  ac- 
tively into  library  work  a  little  more 
than  five  years  ago,  he  has  risen  stead- 
ily in  the  extent  of  responsibility  placed 
upon  him  by  the  library  profession,  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  dealt.    For 


years  before  actually  taking  up  library 
work,  he  was  an  interested  student  of 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  library 
extension.  He  has  justified  every  ex- 
pectation in  every  position  he  has  held 
and  comes  to  the  Chicago  public  library 
with  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  crafts- 
men. 

Mr  Legler  has  long  been  a  practical 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  for  14  years 
executive  officer  of  Milwaukee  public 
school  system,  a  position  of  varied  du- 
ties and  responsibilities.  His  experi- 
ence gained  there  will  be  invaluable  in 
his  future  work  in  Chicago.  He  served 
a  term  as  member  of  the  Wisconsin  leg- 
islature. A  newspaper  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience, ranging  from  the  case,  as  a 
boy,  up  to  the  editorial  chair  for  several 
years,  he  knows  the  public.  He  has 
considerable  literary  production  to  his 
credit,  also,  among  which  may  be  named 
the  following: 

Books  for  the  people,  1908;  James  Gates 
Percival,  1901 ;  Leading  events  of  Wisconsin 
history,  •  1901 ;  Man  with  the  Iron  Hand. 
1896;  \  Moses  of  the  Mormons;  Poe's 
Raven:  Its  origin  and  genesis  (The  Phi- 
losopher Press)  ;  Chevalier  Henry  de  Tonty. 

Contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
State    Historical    Society    of   Wisconsin. 

Early  Wisconsin  imprints,  1904;  Narratives 
of  early  Wisconsin  travelers  prior  to  1800, 
1Q06;  Origin  and  meaning  of  Wisconsin 
places,  names,  1903;  A  Wisconsin  group  of 
German  poets,  with  a  bibliography,  1904: 
a  contribution  to  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
sciences,   arts   and   letters. 

Frequent  contributions  to  American  Book- 
Lore  and   Literary   Collector. 

Mr  Legler  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  library  commission,  curator 
of  the  Wisconsin  historical  society, 
councilor  of  the  Bibliographical  society 
of  America.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  one  of  its  executive  offi- 
cers; a  members  of  the  American  his- 
torical society,  the  Parkman  club,  tRe 
American  library  institute,  and  other 
American  and  European  learned  soci- 
eties. 

With  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors Mr  Legler  is  sure  to  make  a 
notable  success  in  his  new  career  in 
Chicago. 
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Concerning   Frederick   M.   Crunden 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Public  library  of  St  Louis,  held 
June  29,  1909,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously: 

The  directors  of  the  Public  library 
of  St  Louis  are  constrained  to  recog- 
nize that  their  secretary  and  librarian, 
Frederick  M.  Crunden,  cannot  again 
resume  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  so 
with  the  deepest  regret  and  greatest 
reluctance,  they  accept  his  resignation 
of  the  post. 

Mr   Crunden   was   appointed   to   his 
position  on  Jan.  17,  1877,  and  from  that 
day  until  he  was  stricken  with  the  dis- 
ease which  has  rendered  him  unable  to 
continue  his  functions,  he  has  devoted 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
welfare    of    the    institution    under    his 
charge.    He  was  always  its  efficient  ad- 
ministrator and  its  zealous  representa- 
tive.    To  his  industry,  intelligence  and 
self-sacrifice,  more   than  to   any   other 
individual  agency,  are  due  its  growth 
and  ^  development  and  the  constant  in- 
crease  of  its   utility.     He   found   it   a 
small  collection  of  books,  insufficiently 
housed  and  its  use  subject  to  a  charge 
which  excluded  the  great  majority  from 
its  benefits.     He  believed  it  should  be 
the   complement   of  our   public   educa- 
tional system,  continuing  the  opportuni- 
ties    of     instruction     for     the     people 
throughout  life.     To  the  realization  of 
this  he  devoted  his  life,  and  not  in  vain. 
Broken  by  his  labors,  those  labors  have 
yet  been  crowned  with  abundant   suc- 
cess.     The    library    upon    a    plan    and 
scale   answering  to   his   most   sanguine 
hopes  is  now  assured  of  realization,  and 
he   was    given   to    see   this   before   the 
darkness  gathered  about  him.     Not  in 
anything  done  for  himself,  not  in  any 
shaft  which  friendly  hands  may  rear  to 
perpetuate  his  memory,  but  in  what  he 
wrought  for  others  will  his  monument 
be  found. 

Whatever  the  future  of  the  Public 
library  of  St.  Louis  may  be,  its  past  is 
largely  his  work. 


J(An  Thomson,  M.  A. 

John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia free  library,  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  at  the  June 
commencement. 

The  Old  Penn  Weekly  Review  con- 
tains a  review  of  Mr  Thomson's  career, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

John  Thomson  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  educated  at  St  Paul's  school^ 
London.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1881  and  became  a  naturalized  citizen  and  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia.  For  eight  years 
after  his  arrival  he  acted  as  librarian  to  the 
late  Garence  H.  Clark,  publishing  in  1888 
a  detailed  descriptive  catalog  in  two  large 
volumes  of  Mr  Clark's  large  and  valuable 
library.  After  this  Mr  Thomson  became 
librarian  for  Jay  Gould  at  Irvington  and 
while  acting  in  this  capacity  he  prepared  a 
descriptive  catalog  of  Mr  Gould's  library 
of  which  only  one  volume  was  published^  in 
1890. 

In  April,  1893.  the  Free  library  of  Phila- 
delphia was  established  under  the  will  of 
George  S.  Pepper  and  Mr  Thomson  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  librarian.  The  library  was 
opened  in  two  small  rooms  in  city  hall  by 
Mr  Thomson  and  one  assistant.  Its  develop- 
ment is  a  well-known  story.  It  now  con- 
sists of  a  main  library  on  Chestnut  street 
and  19  branches,  together  with  100  traveling 
libraries  and  deposit  stations.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1903,  Mr  Thomson  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  from  Mr  Carnegie  the  simi  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  erection  of  30  branch  li- 
brary buildings,  10  of  which  have  since  been 
erected  and  opened  to  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr  Thomson  has  edited  a  series  of  eight 
bibliographical  bulletins,  several  of  which  he 
has   compiled  himself,  including: 

Descriptive  catalog  of  the  writings  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  1898. 

Descriptive  catalog  of  the  series  of 
works  known  as  the  D'brary  of  old  authors, 

1899. 

Descriptive  account  of  the  Lower  Dublin 
academy  and  of  the  Thomas  Holme  branch 
of   Free  library  of  Philadelphia,   1907. 

Mr  Thomson  also  published  in  1905  under 
the  title  of  "Hither  and  thither"  a  volume  of 
essays  contributed  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. He  has  also  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  free  lectures  which  have  done  so 
much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Free 
library's  collections  among  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  having  delivered  upward  of 
225    lectures   in   the   past    18  years. 
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In  1899  Mr  Thomson  became  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  home  teaching  society 
and  free  circulating  library  for  the  blind 
and  has  been  vice-presdent  since  1906.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania free  library  commission  of  which 
he  is  treasurer,  and  was  reappointed  for  five 
years  by  Governor  Stuart  in  January,  1909. 
He .  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
library  association  since  1893  and  served  on 
the  council  from  1901  to  15106.  In  1893  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  li- 
brary club  and  has  twice  acted  as  president, 
in   1895  and  1907. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Art  club 
since  iS^  and  since  March,  1907,  has  acted 
as  chairman  of  its  library  committee,  as  well 
as  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Nameless 
club.  In  1893  he  was  active  in  establishing 
the  Philobiblon  club,  being  elected  the  first 
curator,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr  Thomson  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Dickens  fellowship  since  its  foundation  and 
in  1908  served  as  president.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Reyburn  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr  Thomson  is  a  member  of  the 
coimcil  of  the  University  extension  society 
and  an  original  member  of  the  Franklin  Inn 
club;  a  member  of  the  Historical  sodety  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  Academy  of  natural 
sciences,  and  of  the  Keystone  state  library 
association.  He  has  also  been  a  steward  for 
the  distribution  of  charities  of  the  Society 
of  the  sons  of  St  George  for  four  years. 
In  addition  to  these  various  activities,  he 
has  served  for  three  years  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Diocesan  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion on  church  work  among  the  blind  of 
the  P.  E.  church  for  1906  to  date,  and  as 
treasurer  since  1908.  He  has  also  been  ac- 
counting warden  of  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation  since  May,   1900. 


More  Guides  to  Reference  Books 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  reference 
material  can  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
numerable publications  of  our  learned 
societies,  that  are  issued  from  time  to 
time.  In  some  of  these  can  be  found 
articles  and  special  memoirs  on  topics 
of  scientific  interest  by  writers  well 
known  for  their  special  study  of  the 
subject  dealt  with ;  but  those  who  wish 
to  keep  track  of,  or  to  investigate  the 
treatment  of,  any  particular  subject  that, 
perhaps,  might  have  appeared  in  any  one 


of  these  papers  will  find  them  of  little 
use,  as  few  indexes  to  these  are  pro- 
vided. 

I  might  also  mention  that  articles  of 
value  appearing  in  some  of  our  trade 
and  professional  journals  today  are  sel- 
dom referred  to,  as  no  means  of  referr 
ence  to  them  can  be  found.  Similarly, 
I  have  found  many  books,  most  of 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last 
decade,  and  which  contain  information 
respecting  applications  of  science  to  the 
arts,  manufactures  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, that  remain  hidden  away  in  some 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  library 
simply  because  no  index  to  these  books 
has  been  compiled  that  would  help  those 
who  are  in  search  of  original  material. 

It  must  be  understood*  that  the  in- 
dexes to  which  I  refer  in  this  article 
are  those  printed  in  book  form,  and 
containing  a  subject  and  title  index, 
with  cross-references,  for  these  are  ab- 
solutely essential  in  such  an  index,  as 
they  help  making  accessible  all  the  ma- 
terial on  a  particular  subject. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  sound  work  is  accom- 
plished by  our  teachers  in  school  and 
college  today  in  their  research  for  orig- 
inal material,  is  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  indexes,  guides  and  reference 
books  that  are  now  available.  Yet  no 
branch  of  research  work  at  the  present 
day  offers  greater  opportunity,  while 
none  is  more  urgently  in  need  of  origi- 
nal workers,  than  that  which  lies  open 
to  the  teacher. 

To  be  sure,  the  work  of  compiling  an 
index  is  a  time-consuming  and  dubious 
task,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  some  ambitious  workers,  realizing 
the  value  of  this  vast  amount  of  liter- 
ature that  today  lies  untouched  upon 
the  dusty  shelves,  will  promptly  set  to 
work  and  compile  reference  books  that 
will  be  written  in  a  non-technical  man- 
ner, and  which  will  contain  everything 
that  has  been  written  on  any  special 
subject.  In  this  way,  persons  wishing 
to  study  a   subject  can   readily  get  at 
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the  needed  books  for  their  stage  of  de- 
velopment. 

And,  in  addition  to  books  of  this 
nature,  there  should  be  more  guides  that 
will  tell  of  sources  from  which  useful 
information  can  be  obtained,  including 
mention  of  special  libraries  and  mu- 
seums to  which  access  may  be  obtained. 
Many  of  the  interesting  and  valuable 
objects  in  some  of  our  museums  too 
often  remain  unstudied  for  want  of 
handy  description  of  them;  indeed, 
many  remain  untouched,  because  there 
is  no  record  of  their  existence.'  Who 
will  in  some  measure  supply  this  de- 
ficiency? Henry  Jacobs. 

New  York  City,  June  9,   1909. 


Newspapers  in  Libraries? 

A  few  librarians  have  decided  that 
a  newspaper  room  where  files  of  cur- 
rent daily  newspapers  can  be  read  by 
the  public  is  unnecessary  and  inad- 
visable for  a  public  Ubrary.  I  feel  very 
strongly  like  taking  issue  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  such  a  plan,  claiming  that 
the  daily  papers  are  a  legitimate  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  a  well-rounded  li- 
brary. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  people 
are  a  newspaper  reading  race.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  read  only  one  paper,  and  that  a 
local  one.  Is  it  not  fatr  to  urge  thiat 
opportunity  to  consult  the  better  metro- 
politan journals,  and  those  of  a  differ- 
ent political  faith,  will  tend  to  counter- 
act the  narrowness  which  results  from 
seeing  one  paper  only?  I  believe  that 
a  broader  outlook  on' life  and  affairs  can 
be  aided  by  giving  an  opportunity  to 
consult  papers  of  different  localities  and 
different  ideals.  Of  course,  care  should 
be  taken  to  exclude  mere  sensational 
journals,  and  those  which  cater  to  bad 
morals,  or  low  taste,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  average  paper  buyer  of 
limited  purse  usually  buys  the  cheaper 
and  more  sensational  journals.  Why 
not  give  him  an  opportunity  to  improve 
his  taste  and  widen  his  outlook  by  let- 


ting him  see  the  best  examples  of 
American  journalism? 

There  are  many  forms  of  literature 
which  are  inferior  to  the  respectable 
daily  paper.  The  public  demands  the 
opportunity  to  consult  these  papers  in 
a  free  public  library,  which  is  supported 
by  taxation.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  vagaries  and  whims  of  those  who 
would  endeavor  to  prove  their  descent 
from  English  nobles  or  Mayflower  an- 
cestry should  be  any  more  regarded 
than  those  who  desire  to  keep  posted 
on  the  events  of  the  day  from  the  stand- 
,  point  of  observers  who  record  their  im- 
pressions in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  ? 

As  far  as  literature  is  concerned, 
newspaper  English,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
plied slur  in  the  expression,  is  better, 
whether  in  the  editorial  or  reportorial 
columns,  than  the  phraseology  of  the 
average  current  book.  There  are,  of 
course,  papers  which  any  self-respect- 
ing library  board  would  keep  out  of 
the  library,  especially  those  which  pan- 
der to  the  desire  for  sensationalism. 

But  there  are  many  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines  which  few  libraries 
refuse  to  take  which  are  as  sensational 
and  as  worthless  as  many  of  the  daily 
prints  of  even  the  yellowest  tinge.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan and  Munsey  should  be  subscribed 
for,  while  the  New  York  Times  and 
Boston  Transcript  are  not  provided  for 
our   readers. 

While  we  should  be  duly  solicitous 
for  the  morals  and  culture  of  our 
patrons,  yet  I  hardly  think  any  Ameri- 
can librarian  would  go  to  the  extent  of 
blackening  out  sporting  news  from  the 
papers,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of 
the  English  libraries.  Such  obliteration 
of  news  would  seem  undoubtedly  to 
excite  the  appetite  for  the  forbidden  col- 
umns which  have  thus  been  blotted  out. 

Finally,  I  would  place  myself  squarely 
on  the  side  of  those  who  would  re- 
tain the  daily  papers  as  a  very  impor- 
tant  feature  of  the  public  libraries.      I 
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would  have  in  the  newspaper  room  all 
the  local  papers;  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  papers  from  the  larger  metro- 
politan centers;  one  from  each  of  the 
leading  cities  of  my  own  state;  one,  at 
least,  from  each  distant  section  of  the 
country,  as  the  Northwest,  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Southern  states,  the  North 
Central  states,  and  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley; one  Canadian  paper;  at  least  one 
good  English  journal;  and  one  or  more 
foreign  papers,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  the  papers  would  depend 
upon  the  resources  of  the  library.  At 
present  we  subscribe  to  about  30  news- 
papers, a  few  of  the  suburban  ones  be- 
ing weekly.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
feeling  of  other  librarians  is  on  this 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  im- 
portant subject  for  discussion. 

Geo.  H.  Tripp, 
Free    public    library.    New    Bedford, 
Mass. 


Hepairing  Books  with  Flexible  Glue"*" 

Take  the  book  from  the  cover  and 
pull  the  old  super,  or  muslin,  from  the 
back  of  the  book,  raise  the  lining  on 
the  back  and  the  front  board  to  take 
out  the  old  super.  You  will  find  that 
most  of  the  glue  will  come  off  with  the 
super ;  if  not,  scrape  with  a  knife.  Beat 
the  book  on  the  back  with  a  bone  folder 
that  no  leaves  extend  at  the  top,  bottom 
or  front.  In  case  the  book  is  uncut  it 
will  have  to  be  beaten  at  the  front  to 
get  the  back  even  for  gluing,  as  all  the 
signatures  must  be  as  even  as  possible, 
or  the  book  will  be  rough  when  finished. 

Cut  the  muslin  in  strips  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  or  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  book,  then  cut  lengths  a 
half  inch  shorter  than  the  book,  allow- 
ing the  muslin  to  extend  over  the  boards 
the  same  as  the  old  super. 

Use  a  double  boiler  glue  pot,  cut 
enough  glue  to  give  a  half  pot  when 
dissolved.     If  too  thick  when  hot,  add 


a  little  hot  water  to  thin  it  down.  Al- 
ways use  hot  glue  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results. 

Gluing 

Take  the  book  cover,  turn  back  the 
lining,  and  spread  the  glue  in  the  back, 
and  on  the  boards  in  the  same  place 
where  the  old  super  was,  lay  the  strip 
of  muslin  in  place,  fit  the  lining  back 
in  the  old  position,  beat  the  book  even, 
hold  firmly  in  hand  and  glue  the  back. 
Place  the  front  cover  on  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  lining,  fold  over  the  other 
cover  in  its  proper  place  and  press'  the 
book  back  into  the  cover,  so  that  the 
back  will  not  be  hollow.  Crease  the 
joints  with  a  folder  and  place  under  a 
weight  over  night.  Open  up  in  the 
morning  and  the  book  will  be  easy  to 
open  and  flexible  if  done  according  to 
directions. 

One  assistant  in  this  library  prepares 
and  glues,  finishing  the  work,  between 
50  and  60  volumes  per  day.  If  they  are 
opened  up  and  ready  to  glue  she  can 
glue  as  many  as  125  in  a  day.  She 
usually  prepares  the  books  in  the  morn- 
ing and  glues  them  in  the  afternoon. 


•Extract  froii'.  report  of  Public  library  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 


Prbf.  W.  P.  Bowen  of  the  Michigan 
State  normal  college  presents  in  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Education  for  June 
a  most  helpful  exposition  of  what  con- 
■i  and  what  counterfeits 
it.     ..  pie  are  evidently  simply 

born  tired.  "There  is  much  misinfor- 
mation as  to  what  fatigue  is.  It  is  not 
simply  a  'feeling  of  uneasiness'  and 
discomfort.  There  is  a  motor  as  well 
as  a  sensory  side,  which  is  even  more 
important.''  Some  of  the  counterfeits 
of  fatigue  are  drowsiness,  weakness  and 
discomfort  from  breathing  bad  air; 
aversion  to  work,  termed  ennui  by  the 
French,  mudigkeit  by  the  Germans ;  lack 
of  suitable  food,  loss  of  sleep,  faulty 
nutrition,  indigestion,  adenoids  and  the 
early  stages  of  many  diseases.  One  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  fatigue  in  chil- 
dren arises  from  the  suppression  of 
natural  activities  by  the  maintenance  of 
one  position  for  long  periods. 
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The    Questionaires 

One  of  the  kindest  of  those  who  an- 
swered the  questions  on  which  many 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  papers  were  based 
dashed   off  the   following: 

The  balmy  days  of  spring  have  come, 

The  happiest  of  the  year; 
When  just  before  the  A.  L.  A. 

The   Questionaires  appear. 

We  note  their  form  and  size 
With    glee, 

■ ai 

"b," 

We  then  take   down  our 

Year's   report, 
And  set  in  for  a 

Half  day*s  sport. 

We  send  out  for  our 

Monthly   sheet 
Of  sta-tis-tics 

So  plain   and   neat. 

We  do  all  this 

With  right  good-will 
And  scarce  can  wait 

The  time  until 

The  A.  L.  A.,  when  we  shall  hear 

Those  papers  all  so  fine, 
When  many  a  library  problem 

Shall  be  settled  for  all  time. 

We   do  not  mind  the  work  weVe  done. 
Nor  all  the  time  weVe  given, 

'Tis  glory  for   some   other  man! 
But  crowns  for  us  in  heaven! 


The  great  library  movement  in  Amer- 
ica began  and  still  has  its  freest  courses 
in  the  eastern  states;  but  it  does  not 
stop  there.  The  light  of  every  new 
movement  in  the  east  projects  itself 
across  the  prairies  and  is  reflected  back 
upon  us  from  the  mountain  peaks  be- 
yond. And  may  I  with  truth  declare 
that  any  inflow  of  thought  from  the 
east  must  correspondingly  lift  all  the 
streams  of  thought  in  the  west.  All  of 
which  is  but  a  statement  of  the  truth 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keepers  and 
that  in  turn  we  are  **kept"  by  our 
brother.  And  this  irresistibly  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  can't  afford  to 
withhold  from  others  any  good  thing 
which  we  ourselves  would  enjoy. — 
Johnson  Brigham. 


Reinforced  Binding 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Jackson- 
ville puWic  library  has  purchased  one 
or  more  copies  of  nearly  all  books  that 
have  been  put  in  special  library  binding 
by  the  publishers,  and  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  watching  the  career 
of  these  books.  A  few  days  ago  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  copy  of  "The 
tides  of  Bamegat,"  that  has  circulated 
142  times  vsrithout  a  single  visit  to  the 
repair  room.  Several  other  books  in 
this  binding  have  circulated  over  loa 
times  without  repair. 

If  other  librarians  have  had  an 
equally  successful  experience  with  spe- 
cial library  bindings,  it  certainly  seems 
plain  that  we  ought  to  encourage  pub- 
lishers all  we  can  to  do  .more  of  this 
work.  The  original  cost  is  only  10 
cents  more  than  in  regular  publisher's 
cloth,  but  the  result  is  equal  to  a  50- 
cent    reinforced   binding. 

Geo.  B.  Utley,  Librarian. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  other  tide 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  Public 
Libraries  an  article  relative  to  the 
books  issued  in  special  library  bindings 
by  certain  of  the  publishers.  The 
writer  stated  that  the  publishers  could 
not  continue  the  work  unless  they  re- 
ceived more  general  support  from  the 
librarians. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if  other 
librarians  have  had  the  same  difficulty 
which  I  have  experienced,  namely,  that 
as  the  s|>ecial  editions  are  evidently  not 
published  simultaneously  with  the  trade 
editions,  we  have  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  the  latter  in  the  stores  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  receiving  our  own. 
In  that  case  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
do  not  order  again.  Is  this  general,  or 
is  the  trouble  possibly  local  and  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  our  jobber? 

Antoinette  M.  Humphreys,  Lib. 

A.  K.  Smiley  public  library.  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 
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Library  Commission  Law  of  Illinois 

The  following  bill  was  signed  by 
Governor  Deneen  June  14,  1909,  and  is 
now  the  law  relating  to  library  exten- 
sion in  Illinois.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  materially  changed  from  the  first 
draft  (see  P.  L.,  p.  181)  and  for  the 
better.  Appropriation  for  carrying  on 
the  work  .was  provided  for  in  another 
bill: 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Illinois  represented  in 
general  assembly:  That  "An  act  to  re- 
vise the  law  in  relation  to  the  State  li- 
brary," approved  Feb.  25,  1874,  in  force 
July  I,  1874,  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sections  to  be  known  as  sec- 
tions 10,  II  and  12. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  commissioners  of 
the  State  library  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint 
two  persons,  who,  together  with  the 
State  librarian,  shall  constitute  a  board 
to  be  known  as  the  "Illinois  library  ex- 
tension commission,"  of  which  the  State 
librarian  shall  be  ex-offido  chairman. 

The  length  of  the  term  of  office  of 
the  appointive  members  of  such  commis- 
sion shall  be  for  two  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, the  first  term  oeginning  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1909;  but  of  the  two 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  one  shall 
be  appointed  for  one  year,  and  one  for 
two  years,  and  thereafter  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  each  year.  No  mem- 
ber of  such  commission  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  his  services,  but  the 
traveling  expenses  of  members  in  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  commission  or 
establishing  libraries,  and  other  inciden- 
tal and  necessary  expenses  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  commission  shall 
be  paid. 

Sec.  II.  The  Library  extension  com- 
mission shall  give  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  the  librarian  or  trustees  of  any 
existing  public  library,  or  to  any  person 
or  community  interested  in  starting  a 
new  library,  concerning  the  organization, 
maintenance   or   administration   of   said 


library,  and  it  shall  appoint  a  library 
organizer,  one  of  whose  duties  shall  be 
to  furnish  such  advice  and  information. 
Such  library  organizer  shall  keep  in- 
formed of  the  condition,  scope  and 
methods  of  work  of  the  various  public 
libraries  of  the  state,  visiting  the  same 
as  occasion  may  require,  shall  assist  as 
far  as  practicable  in  promoting  and 
starting  new  libraries,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  general  library  conditions  in  the 
state  to  the  Library  extension  commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  12.  The  commission  shall  oper- 
ate traveling  libraries  specially  given  or 
bought  for  such  purpose,  and  loan  such 
libraries  to  any  library  in  the  state,  or 
to  any  community  or  organization  not 
yet  having  an  established  library,  under 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  it 
shall  prescribe.  And  said  commission 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  so  send  out 
and  distribute  such  books  throughout 
the  state,  and  at  suitable  intervals 
change  such  distributions,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  to  the  greatest 
practicable  degree  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  such  books  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  state.  The  commission  may  also 
conduct  a  clearing  house  for  periodicals  . 
for  free  gift  to  local  libraries,  and  per- 
form such  other  public  service  as  may 
seem  to  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.  Said  Library  extension  commis- 
sion shall  receive  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  State  library  commission,  and 
shall  be  under  its  control. 

On  September  29,  Mrs  George  R. 
Bacon  of  Decatur  and  J.  H.  Freeman 
of  Aurora  were  appointed  to  the  Li- 
brary extension  board.  Mrs  Bacon  has 
long  been  active  in  forwarding  the 
movement  for  state  supervision  and  did 
much  to  secure  the  present  law.  Mr 
Freeman  is  a  director  of  the  Aurora 
public  library  and  has  been  identified 
with  educational  work  for  many  years. 

The  appropriation  for  the  work  is 
$1500  a  year.  This  is  hardly  enough 
to  make  a  start,  but  the  work  will  re- 
ceive  larger   appropriations   later. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 
Annual  meeting 

The  Illinois  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  East  St.  Louis, 
October  12-14.  A  full  attendance  of  all 
library  workers  and  directors  is  urged. 

Addresses  are  expected  from  Dr 
Bostwick,  H.  E.  Legler,  Chalmers  Had- 
ley,  Supt.  F.  G.  Blair  and  others.  Tax 
levy  and  collection  will  be  presented  by 
H.  G.  Wilson  of  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary board,  a  well-known  tax  expert. 
A  round  table  in  library  methods  will  be 
held,  as  well  as  one  for  reference  and 
college'  librarians. 

The  Royal  hotel  has  offered  rates  of 
$2.00  to  $3.00  a  day,  and  rooms  should 
be  secured  in  advance.  The  Centennial 
celebration  at  St.  Louis  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  low  railroad  rates. 

Th^  first  sessions  .will  be  held  on 
Tuesday.  October  12,  and  the  reception 
by  the  Wpmen's  clubs  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Librarians  are  urged 
to  be  present  for  this  event. 

The  program,  shortly  to  be  issued,  is 
lull  of  interest  and  helpfulness  and  no 
Illinois  library  worker  can  afford  not  to 
attend  meeting. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  Pres. 


Open  Shelves 

Our  board  of  trustees  think  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  librarians  in  the 
smaller  towns  to  know  the  result  of 
our  first  year's  experience  in  allowing 
the  public  free  access  to  the  shelves  in 
the  stacks. 

Not  only  was  there  no  loss  of  books, 
but  the  public  for  the  most  part  de- 
rived satisfaction  from  personal  exam- 
ination and  selection  of  books  from  the 
shelves. 

The  displacement  of  volumes  has  not 
been  a  serious  difficulty;  the  time  re- 
quired to  keep  the  books  in  order  has 
not  equaled  that  formerly  spent  in  find- 
ing the  books  for  the  public. 

The  circulation  has  increased  and  the 
percentage  of  fiction  somewhat  lessened. 
Westboro    Public    Library. 

Westboro,    Mass. 


A.  L.  a.  Committee  on  Binding 

The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  binding 
receives  frequent  complaints  that  cer- 
tain books  are  exceedingly  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  original  publishers'  binding. 
As  long  as  present  methods  of  trade 
binding  are  followed  such  cases  will  be 
frequent,  but  librarians  can  greatly  aid 
the  committee  in  its  efforts  to. get  bet- 
ter bindings  from  the  publishers,  if  they 
will,  in  every  case  where  books  are 
unsatisfactory,  make  a  strong  protest 
direct  to  the  publisher.  The  publish- 
ers are  bound  to  take  notice  of  such 
protests,  and  if  they  are  frequent,  some 
good  must  result. 

The  committee  has  received  from 
Messrs  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  samples  of  children's  books 
bound  in  a  special  library  binding.  The 
circular  accompanying  the  sample  copies 
gives  the  following  specifications  for 
binding : 

i)  The  best  pigskin  is  used  for  the 
backs,  and  buckram  for  the  sides;  or 
the  backs  can  be  covered  in  pluviusin, 
to  which  the  attention  of  librarians  is 
directed,  as  being  even  more  durable 
than  leather.  Morocco  can  be  used  for 
the  backs,  if  desired,  at  a  slightly  in- 
creased cost. 

2)  In  sewing  the  sheets  the  sections 
are  linked  together  by  numerous 
stitches,  which  are  quite  independent 
of  each  other,  so  that  if  through  rough 
handling  a  stitch  were  to  break  the 
others  would  not  be  affected.  This 
sewing  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  style. 

3)  The  possibility  of  any  strain  of 
the  cover  on  the  leaves  is  removed  by 
a  patent  system  of  linen  joints,  also  by 
a  French  joint  on  the  cover,  giving 
freedom  to  the  hinge. 

4)  The  first  and  last  sections,  being 
used  more  than  the  rest,  are  oversewn 
and   lined   in   the   center   with   jaconet. 

5)  Tight  or  loose  backs  are  adopted, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

The  books  seem  .  to  be  excellently 
bound  for  public  library  work,  and  it  is 
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to  be  regretted  that  among  the  titles 
obtainable  there  are  not  a  larger  num- 
ber used  in  this  country.  Librarians 
who  are  interested  can  obtain  a  list  of 
titles  and  prices  by  sending  direct  either 
to  Henry  Frowde  or  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton.  A.  L.  Bailey,  Chm. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  monthly  bulletin  containing  a  list 
of  the  volumes  added  during  the  month 
will  be  issued  by  the  James  V.  Brown 
library  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  The  list 
is  classified  with  call  numbers. 

The  Cardiff  public  library  has  issued 
a  catalog  of  historical  works  and  in- 
formation relating  to  Wales.  A  little 
catalog  of  guide  books  in  the  lending 
libraries  covering  38  pages  contains  but 
three  entries  for  material  on  North 
America. 

The  Bookbuying  committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  has  prepared,  after  considera- 
ble labor  and  thought,  a  list  of  novels 
for  adults  which  are  purchased  in  larg- 
est numbers  by  American  libraries.  It 
is  hoped  to  make  it  a  helpful  buying  list 
for  all  libraries. 

Book  selection  by  James  Douglas 
Stewart  of  the  Islington  public  libraries, 
England,  and  Olive  E.  Clarke  of  the 
same  library,  is  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  published  lately.  A 
higher  degree  of  excellence  has  been 
reached  than  is  found  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
tract  on  the  same  subject. 

Part  s  of  "Illinois  libraries"  by  Kath- 
arine L.  Sharp,  M.  L.  S.,  has  been  is- 
sued. It  contains  the  conclusion  of 
Miss  Sharp's  valuable  report,  and  deals 
with  buildings,  sources,  publications  and 
a  general  index  to  the  five  parts.  The 
collection  of  floor  plans  and  exterior 
views  makes  a  good  showing  in  material 
equipment  for  Illinois  libraries.  The 
work  represented  by  the  five  parts  has 
been  prodigious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  appreciation  of  the  right  sort  will 
follow.  No  other  state  has  so  exten- 
sive a  work  dealing  with   its  libraries, 


though  many  of  them  have  state  aid, 
which  in  this  case  is  wanting.  The 
price  is  uniform  with  the  parts  previ- 
ously issued,  $1. 

The  Guide  to  librarianship  of  James 
Duff  Brown,  while  a  commendable  piece 
of  work,  is  somewhat  faulty  in  what  it 
presents  in  view  of  the  title  selected. 
Many  inaccurate  statements  regarding 
American  libraries  have  crept  in.  No 
great  wrong,  truly,  but  for  a  ''Guide" 
hardly  commendable.    Price  2S.  6d.  net. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  repocts  2298  public  school 
and  society  libraries  of  not  less  than 
5000  v.,  containing  55,350,163  bound 
volumes;  11,259,569  pamphlets  were  re- 
ported; 3342  libraries  contain  1000  to 
less  than  5000  v.,  and  2700  libraries 
have  less  than  1000  v.  A  circulation 
of  17,345*034  V.  for  children  by  645  li- 
braries is  reported. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of 
South  Carolina  has  prepared  a  list  of 
900  books  from  which  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  may  select  and  make  up 
their  libraries. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  appropri- 
ates $5000  annually  for  public  school 
libraries.  More  than  1200  libraries 
have  been  established,  containing  200,- 
000  books.  These  have  been  established 
in  less  than  five  years.'  For  every  $10 
paid  by  the  state,  $20  is  contributed 
locally  for  the  school  libraries. 

Le  Roy  Jeffers  of  the  New  York 
public  library  has  compiled  a  list  of 
titles  of  adult  books,  which  his  experi- 
ence warrants  him  in  suggesting  to  be 
put  in  special  library  binding.  Pub- 
lisher and  price  of  the  books  are  given. 
A  curious  thing  is  the  lower  price  of 
many  of  the  volumes,  which  in  most 
cases  is  higher  for  American  editions 
than  for  the  English  The  list  is  val- 
uable for  several  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  bringing  a  source  of  com- 
parison and  estimate  to  those  distant 
from  the  book  markets.  The  list  was 
printed  privately  by  T.Ir  Jeffers. 
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The  American  Library  Association 
Bretton  Woods  meeting,  June  26-July  5 
Superlatives  to  express  the  beauty 
and  comfort  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  of  1909  were  at  a 
premium  during  the  time  spent  at  the 
magnificent  Mt  Washington  hotel,  and 
as  distance  lends  its  enchantment  to  the 
impression,  adequate  expression  is  no 
easier.  Surely  nothing  more  could  have 
been  desired,  though,  to  be  sure,  one 
could  have  enjoyed  a  little  less  of  ex- 
pense, but  everyone  agreed  it  was 
worth  the  price. 

The  members  of  the  Council  ex- 
pected to  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  before 
the  gathering  of  the  great  body  of  mem- 
bers on  Monday.  Those  who  started 
from  Boston  on  Saturday  morning 
changed  their  opinion  about  any  such 
situation.  The  trains  were  crowded 
from  the  time  of  starting,  early  in  the 
morning,  until  Bretton  Woods  was 
reached  in  the  evening,  and  particularly 
so  the  latter  half,  of  the  journey.  A 
number  from  the  Middle  West  who,  m 
times  past,  had  heard  their  eastern 
brethren  complain  of  the  comforts  fur- 
nished by  the  local  transportation  com- 
panies, wondered  as  to  standards  of 
comparison  as  they  journeyed  to  Bretton 
Woods.  Surely,  in  the  whole  country 
nobody  could  find  worse  accommoda- 
tions than  the  Boston-Maine  train 
which  took  the  librarians  to  Bretton 
Woods,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
vision that  is  ordinarily  made  for  the 
traveling  public.  A  large  number  were 
standing  in  the  aisle  all  the  way.  Dirt, 
smoke  and  dust  filled  the  air  and  cov- 
ered everybody  and  everything.  Black 
hair  looked  white  and  white  hair  looked 
black,  by  reason  of  the  dirt. 

But  every  trial  was  forgotten  in  the 
comfortable  quarters  furnished  at  Mt 
Washington  hotel.  The  high-water 
mark  in  service,  rooms,  table,  space, 
surroundings  and  general  comfort  was 
reached  this  year. 

The  program  had  evidently  been 
worked   out   with   considerable  thought, 


and  the  machinery  having  started  on 
Saturday  night  ran  smoothly  and  effect- 
ively until  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
Oil  was  plentifully  used  as  occasion  re- 
quired, attention  and  inattention  were 
contributed  as  seemed  expedient,  and 
everybody  left  on  schedule  time  on  the 
morning  of  July  5.  The  affiliated  as- 
sociations brought  many  new  people. 
There  was  a  new  set  of  people  in  con- 
trol, acting  in  perfect  harmony  and 
with  thorough  understanding,  and  what 
was  done  was  done  with  the  snap  of 
finality  about  it  that  left  no  room  for 
further  discussion. . 

The  general  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  coordination  or  method  of  co- 
operation. The  first  note  on  this  was 
sounded  by  President  Gould  in  his  ad- 
dress and  was  emphasized  later  by  most 
of  the  principal  speakers.  At  the  sec- 
ond session,  library  coordination  was 
emphasized  by  a  very  practical  address 
by  F.  P.  Hill,  in  his  paper  on 
Book  storage  for  libraries 

Mr  Hill  pointed  out  that  the  ques- 
tion was  pressing,  since  nearly  every 
library  building  erected  within  the  past 
50  years  has  outgrown  its  capacity  long 
before  the  anticipated  time.  The  ques- 
tion of  storage  presents  itself  in  differ- 
ent aspects  to  different  libraries,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  is  too  great  to  per- 
mit of  unnecessary  overlapping.  More 
definite  action  must  be  taken  to  limit 
the  fields  of  operation  of  each  kind  of 
library  and  to  foster  specialization.  The 
Library  of  Congress  has  set  the  exam- 
ple by  limiting  the  classes  of  investi- 
gators whom  it  will  serve,  leaving  to 
state  and  municipal  libraries  the  work 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  them. 
So  a  line  of  demarcation  between  state 
and  municipal  libraries  should  be  as 
sharply  drawn  and  a  cooperative  spirit 
should  be  cultivated  between  the  libra- 
ries, so  that  each  may  reserve  its 
strength  for  a  special  line.  To  some 
extent,  some  libraries  have  been  gov- 
erned by  this  spirit  in  the  purchase  of 
their  books,  but  more  can  be  done  along 
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this  line.  In  a  community  where  trans- 
portation is  adequate,  it  is  wasteful  for 
libraries  to  duplicate,  particularly  for 
disused  books.  Libraries  within  a  cer- 
tain radius  should  decide  on  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  books  that  they  will  col- 
lect and  preserve.  Such  a  plan  need 
not  aifect  the  purchase  of  any  book 
currently  needed.  An  A.  L.  A.  list  of 
special  collections  should  give  to  each 
librarian  a  key  to  the  location  of  ma- 
terial on  any  subject.  By  use  of  inter- 
library  loans  the  work  of  scholarly  in- 
vestigators would  be  helped  by  one  or 
more  comprehensive  collections,  in  place 
of  50  incomplete  collections. 

A  storage  library  may  be  defined  as 
a  building  or  space  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  books,  little  used,  may  be  com- 
pactly stored  and  yet  be  readily  accessi- 
ble. The  British  Museum  has  met  this 
problem  by  installing  movable  shelving; 
hanging  bookcases  have  been  placed  be- 
tween stationary,  double-faced  stacks. 
When  books  from  the  inner  shelves  are 
required,  the  hanging  case  may  be  easily 
moved  by  an  arrangement  of  wheels, 
which  run  along  the  ledges.  A  good 
description  of  these  is  given  in  Bur- 
goyne's  "Library  construction."  In  the 
Hof  Bibliotek  in  Vienna  the  authorities 
have  excavated  the  cellars  42  feet  be- 
low grade,  furnishing  three  stack  sto- 
ries in  the  cellar.  They  are  perfectly^ 
dry,  well  lighted  and  abundantly  ven- 
tilated. The  Bodleian  plan  is  similar 
to  that  of  Vienna.  The  British  Mu- 
seum has  a  storage  building  with  space 
for  more  than  100,000  v. 

The  three  methods  of  storage  de- 
scribed— compact  movable  cases,  under- 
ground storerooms  and  separate  build- 
ings— oflFer  suggestions  as  to  ways  by 
which  little-used  books  may  be  housed, 
but  the  exact  plan  would  depend  upon 
special  circumstances.  In  the  future 
planning  of  library  buildings  the  ques- 
tion of  storage  will  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive special  consideration.  Plans  for 
the  new  central  library  building  in 
Brooklyn  provide  for  storage  by  the 
extension  of  the  stack  proper  four  sto- 


ries below  the  street  level,  and  by  the 
erection  of  a  special  storage  stack  with 
accommodation  for  593,000  V.  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  building.  Both 
sub-basements  will  have  natural  light, 
direct  ventilation  and  will  be  connected 
by  the  same  lifts  and  book  carriers  that 
run  through  other  portions  of  the  stack. 
The  large  storage  stack  in  the  center 
of  the  building  will  be  connected  by 
carriers  with  the  desk  in  both  the  de- 
livery and  reference  rooms.  Special 
storeroom  for  bound  newspapers  and 
periodicals  has  also  been  provided  un- 
der the  newspaper  and  periodical  rooms. 

Those  in  charge  of  branch  systems 
are  feeling  the  need  of  a  storage  reser- 
voir; this  need  is  for  three  purposes: 
i)  For  books  needed  in  quantities  from 
time  to  time,  school  collections  and 
books  for  special  occasions.  2)  Stock 
room  where  popular  books  needed  con- 
stantly for  replacement,  books  for  the 
basis  of  branch  and  station  collections, 
tnay  be  boused.  3)  A  place  to  which 
may  be  sent  such  books  as  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness. 

The  collections  at  branches  must  be 
limited  in  number  and  must  consist  of 
live  and  active  books.  By  encourag- 
ing the  interchange  of  books  between 
libraries,  only  a  few  copies  of  such  as 
appeal  but  to  a  limited  class  of  readers 
need  be  purchased  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  whole  city.  Standard  works, 
books  of  power,  must  be  in  every 
branch,  even  though  their  circulation  is 
small  and  fluctuating.  Books  dead  in 
one  branch  may  be  useful  in  another. 
This  is  illustrated  many  times  over  in 
the  Brooklyn  library  system.  The  fun- 
damental question  of  material  to  be 
stored,  grows  more  serious  from  year 
to  year.  Before  any  detailed  plan  can 
be  presented,  a  general  policy  should  be 
agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee for  careful  study,  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  specific  recommendation. 
Hasty  action  in  a  question  involving  so 
much,  would  be  unfortunate,  but  long 
postponement   would   be   equally   so. 

N.   D.   C.   Hodges   of  the  Cincinnati 
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public  library  discussed  the  question  of 
Reservoir  libraries,  using  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati  library  to  illus- 
trate. There  they  have  the  central 
building,  which  is  the  clearing  house, 
in  a  way,  for  all  branch  libraries. 

Miss  Titcomb  gave  an  account  of  the 
county  library  of  Washington  county, 
Maryland,  where  the  books  are  chosen 
so  directly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  individuals  and  are  kept  moving 
so  constantly  that  the  question  of 
storage  seems  to  be  settled. 

Clearing  houses  under  commercial  ar- 
rangement was  presented  by  H.  W. 
Wilson  of  Minneapolis. 

G.  W.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  Boston,  who  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  L.  A.  that  has  shown 
the  ability  to  attain  speed  in  presenta- 
tion, for  which  Mr  Dewey  was  noted 
in  former  years,  pointed  out,  under  the 
title  ''Ethics  of  A.  L.  A.,''  some  of  the 
needs  which  such  an  association  might 
properly  and  profitably  take  up.  Among 
others,  he  mentioned  registration  of  spe- 
cialties, so  that  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  same  things  might  come 
together  at  the  annual  meeting;  a 
committee  to  look  out  for  the  new- 
comer, so  that  he  should  not  waste  any 
time  in  *  finding  out  his  level  and  his 
class  among  the  hundreds  who  attend 
the  meetings.  The  integrity  and  broad 
spirit  necessary  to  "the  insider"  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  temptation  of  using 
for  his  own  comfort,  if  not  aggrandize- 
ment, the  knowledge  and  position  he 
holds;  coordination  of  papers,  so  that 
various  phases  of  a  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented by  specialists  and  thoroughly, 
rather  than  the  touching  here  and  there 
on  many  sides  of  a  subject  by  one 
writer. 

Mr  Lee  was  a  little  hard  to  follow  on 
account  of  his  rapid  speech  and  vigor- 
ous English,  but  his  ideas  were  prac- 
ticable, and  if  carried  out  would  add 
greatly  both  to  the  effect  and  pleasure 
of  the  meetings. 

The  third  general  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  relation  of  the  library  and 


the  school.  An  address  by  Prof.  C.  W. 
Colby  of  McGill  university,  and  one  by 
J.  E.  Banta,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  presented  the  siA- 
ject  from  the  school  side. 

Book-using  skill  in  higher  education^ 
by  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark 
public  library,  was  one  of  that  inter- 
esting speaker's  characteristic  producr 
tions.  It  was  a  plea  for  providing 
scholarly  workers  with  the  material  that 
would  aid  them  in  presenting  new  ideas^ 
of  helpfulness,  new  avenues  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  new  points  of  out- 
look on  life,  which,  absorbed  by  those 
who  are  neither  prepared  nor  have  the 
time  for  the  work  of  a  scholar,  will 
still  benefit  the  latter,  as  he  receives  the 
product  of  sincere  scholars.  Mr  Dana 
said  that  he  meant  in  no  way  to  be- 
little the  great  work  that  is  being  done 
for  the  average  user  of  the  public 
library,  but  he  insists  on  somethinjj 
more  being  done  for  higher  culture  in 
this  people's  university,  even  if  in  so 
doing  it  is  not  possible  to  "suffer  little 
children." 

Chalmers  Hadley  of  Indiana  gave  a 
very  clear  outline  of  the  aims  of  library 
commissions.  He  summed  up  the  matter 
as  follows: 

In  the  present  trend  of  work,  com- 
missions must  be  sufficiently  effective 
through  their  usefulness  to  make  them- 
selves centers  of  library  activity,  rather 
than  to  depend  on  legislation  alone  to 
do  this.  Their  success  will  depend  more 
largely  on  their  ability  to  so  get  behind 
the  individual  libraries  of  a  state  that 
results  of  their  work  will  be  best  dis- 
closed in  library  conditions  over  the 
state  into  which  the  commission's  ac- 
tivities have  been  completely  merged. 
Commissions  must  now  look  forward 
to  helping  in  the  development  of  com- 
munities through  a  cooperation  which 
will  bring  libraries  into  touch  with  the 
regenerative  forces  of  the  country  and 
these  through  the  libraries,  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

At  this  meeting  admirable  reports  of 
various  committees  were  presented,  not- 
able among  which  was  that  on  library 
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work  with  the  blind,  presented  by 
Emma   R.    Neisser  of   Philadelphia. 

At  the  fourth  general  session  com- 
munications relating  to  various  reports 
were  presented,  and  at  the  close,  Mr 
Chivers  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
recent  investigations  of  paper  manufac- 
turers, showing  by  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs the  cross-sections  of  various 
kinds  of  paper,  which  have  much  to 
do  with  the  durability  of  books  and 
binding. 

Mr  Chivers  continued  his  address  in 
the  afternoon,  dealing  particularly  at 
this  time  with  the  binding  of  lending 
library  books.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
presentations  of  the  subject  ever  offered 
to  the  association.  Mr  Chivers  has 
promised  a  later  presentation  of  this 
subject  for  Public  Libraries. 

In  the  afternoon,  what  was  univer- 
sally conceded  to  be  the  m*ost  delight- 
ful address  of  the  entire  meeting,  was 
"A  fairy  tale  for  librarians,"  given  by 
Dr  S.  M.  Crothers  of  Boston.  Dr 
Crothers'  address  will  appear  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

A  symposium  on  recent  books  for 
boys  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Bost- 
wick  was  most  interesting.  Everett  C. 
Tomlinson  told  of  the  making  of  his- 
torical stories.  A  paper  on  stories  of 
adventure  was  read  by  W.  P.   Cutter. 

Library  work  with   children 

The  first  session  of  the  section  of 
Library  work  with  children  took  the 
form  of  a  story-hour  symposium.  The 
report  on  story  telling  in  Chicago's 
park  reading  rooms  by  Mrs  Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen  stated  the  peculiar  li- 
brary conditions  in  Chicago  in  the  lack 
of  a  children's  department  and  of 
branch  libraries,  and  the  offer  of  her 
services  to  this  library  by  certain  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens."  She  stated  her 
aims  in  story  telling,  i)  to  help  form 
the  children's  taste  and  promote  their 
reading  of  good  books,  2)  to  interest 
the  teachers  in  the  children's  reading 
outside  of  the  school,  3)  to  assist  in 
arousing  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 


library  work  with  children.  She  con- 
ducted one  story  hour  afternoon  a  week 
in  each  park;  actual  record  of  attend- 
ance showed  a  continuity  of  attendance 
between  85  and  90  per  cent.  She  told 
stories  in  the  assembly  rooms  of  the 
schools,  and  presented  to  teachers  the 
subject  of  cooperation.  In  order  to  give 
publicity  to  the  story  hour  many  adults 
were  admitted  to  the  story  hour — rep- 
resentatives of  the  daily  press,  parents, 
members  of  women's  clubs. 

The  report  from  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library  given  by  Miss  Moore  re- 
viewed the  advantages  in  conducting 
story  hours  in  a  large  library  system. 
The  difference  between  branches  with 
such  work  and  those  without  was 
spoken  of,  and  it  was  stated  that  two 
visiting  story  tellers  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  children's  libraries 
have  covered  the  field  very  well. 
Among  the  practical  results  of  story 
telling  was  mentioned  the  effect  upon 
the  work  of  the  assistants,  the  effect 
upon  the  reading  taste,  and  the  interest 
aroused  among  adults. 

The  report  from  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh  by  Miss  Hazeltine  dis- 
cussed the  function  of  story  telling  in 
the  library  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  right  use  of  books, 
the  opportunity  afforded  the  story  teller 
to  work  with  the  children  with  greater 
freedom,  the  aid  in  establishing  in  the 
child's  mind  a  standarcj  of  book  selec- 
tion. It  reviewed  the  origin  of  story 
telling  in  the  libraries,  and  its  develop- 
ment to  its  present  place. 

Under  the  title  Rational  story  telling 
in  the  public  library.  Miss  Duff  of 
Brooklyn  reviewed  the  experiences  of 
her  library,  and  stated  the  conclusions 
that,  "given  ideal  conditions,  and  a 
trained  story  teller,  with  love,  talent  and 
time  for  her  work,  the  story  hour  offers 
opportunities  not  to  be  slighted.  Under 
other  conditions  there  are  other  activi- 
ties open  to  the  library  worker  with 
children  which  would  prove  more  profit- 
able."     She   mentioned    conditions    ad- 
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verse  to  a  story  hour  to  be  inadequate 
size  of  staff  to  meet  demands  made 
upon  it;  inability  to  limit  attendance 
to  the  library  story  hour  afternoon, 
and  consequent  restlessness  of  a  large 
crowd.  She  strongly  advocated  the  for- 
mation of  reading  clubs. 

The  report  from  the  Qeveland  li- 
brary was  presented  by  Miss  Gymer. 
She  emphasized  the  economic  value  of 
the  story  in  influencing  the  reading 
of  large  numbers  of  children,  which 
could  be  done  in  no  other  way  in  the 
given  time.  Actual  results  in  the  tell- 
ing of  difficult  stories,  such  as  Ander- 
sen's Snow  queen  and  stories  from  the 
Icelandica  sages  were  given.  The  story 
hour  for  the  older  children  was  stated 
to  be  a  means  of  inducing  children  to 
read  connectedly  books  of  literature  and 
history.  The  importance  of  a  wise  se- 
lection of  stories  was  brought  out,  and 
also  that  the  temperament  and  environ- 
ment of  the  children  who  hear  them 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection. 

The  unwisdom  of  a  story  hour  under 
adverse  conditions  closed  the  report. 
The  discussion  was  led  by  Mrs  Fair- 
child,  who  commended  the  thoughtful 
attitude  toward  the  subject  expressed 
in  the  reports.  Miss  Lyman  advocated 
the  use  of  the  occasional  story  in  the 
small   library. 

The  second  session  opened  with  a  re- 
port on  instruction  in  work  with  chil- 
dren in  the  various  library  schools  and 
summer  schools,  made  by  the  chairman, 
Miss  Bumite. 

The  report  was  a  digest  of  reports 
from  the  directors  of  the  general  li- 
brary schools  and  summer  schools  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  course,  the 
time  given  to  it;  the  lectures,  the  points 
covered,  methods  of  presentation  and 
the  placing  of  students  in  small  libra- 
ries and  in  work  with  children. 

The  number  of  graduates  now  hold- 
ing positions  in  work  with  children  from 
the  six  regular  schools  which  responded, 
is    50 — Pratt    24,    Albany    10,    Western 


Reserve  4,  Drexel  6,  Wisconsin  5,  Sim- 
mons  I. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Plummer  of  Pratt  institute  library  schod 
and  Mr  Walter  of  the  New  York  state 
library   school   at   Albany. 

At  the  dose  of  her  discussion  Miss 
Plummer  said: 

Summing  up,  I  would  say,  first,  that 
in  my  opinion  work  for  children  can- 
not be  given  in  a' general  library  school 
course  as  a  special  subject,  but  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  general  training; 
that  it  should  be  confined  there  to  fun- 
damental subjects;  that  these  should  be 
presented  by  the  best-qualified  persons 
as  to  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
ability  to  impart  that  knowledge  that 
the  school  can  obtain;  that  practice 
should  be  as  abundant  as  possible  and 
should  aim  rather  to  train  observation 
and  arouse  thought  than  to  perfect  the 
student  in  mechanical  routine;  and  that 
students  should  not  be  sent  out  at  first 
as  independent  children's  librarians,  but 
as  assistants  under  experienced  chil- 
dren's librarians,  if  they  aim  to  enter 
that  field  at  all;  finally,  that  more  spe- 
cialized schools  for  this  particular  work 
are  needed. 

Beatrice  Kelly,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  the  Selection  of 
juvenile  books  for  a  small  library,  and 
Miss  Kelly  presented  her  own  problem 
of  juvenile  book  selection  in  a  manu- 
facturing town  of  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. About  35  per  cent  of  the  juve- 
nile readers  are  of  foreign  parentage, 
including  Irish,  Germans,  Italians, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Russians  and  Croa- 
tians.  There  is  a  room  for  children, 
but  no  children's  librarian.  The  yearly 
book  fund  averages  about  $1500  and 
the  librarian  generally  spends  from  $400 
to  $500  for  juvenile  books.  Miss  Kelly 
says:  "We  keep  handsome  editions  of 
certain  books  for  room  use  and  cir- 
culate the  cheaper  ones."  She  advo- 
cates the  purchase  of  fairy  tales,  myths 
and  legends,  such  as  Grimm's  Household 
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stories,  Jacobs'  English  fairy  tales, 
Scudder*s  Fables  and  folk  stories,  Bald- 
win's Old  Greek  stories,  Kingsley's 
Greek  heroes,  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
book,  the  King  Arthur  legends,  the 
Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  by 
Howard  Pyle,  the  Arabian  Knights,  the 
Jungle  book,  and  other  standard  books 
of  pure  literature,  including  the  poetry 
of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Ten- 
nyson and  Scott.  The  foreign  child  has 
a  natural  love  for  the  folk  tale  and 
poetry,  and  only  needs  to  be  guided 
into  the  right  channel. 

He  also  needs  wholesome  stories  of 
American  boy  and  girl  life,  such  as  the 
Alcott  books,  Jackson's  Nelly's  silver 
mine,  Aldrich's  Story  of  a  bad  boy, 
Eggleston's  Hoosier  school  boy.  Brook's 
Lem,  and  Barbour's  School  stories. 
The  American  boy  needs  stories  of  peo- 
ple and  countries  other  than  his  own, 
such  as  Hans  Brinker,  Tom  Brown's 
school  days,  Spyri's  Heidi,  and  French's 
Lance  of  Kanana.. 

There  should  be  good  editions  of  the 
classics  but  not  watered  versions. 
There  should  be  biography  and  history, 
and  scientific  books  for  the  boy  who 
wants   to   specialize. 

Where  there  is  no  assistant  to  look 
after  the  children,  the  librarian  must 
exert  even  greater  care  than  where  the 
child  is  guided  and  helped  in  his  selec- 
tion. 

A  discussion  by  Miss  Wheeler  of  Al- 
bany emphasized  the  value  of  attractive 
editions  and  made  a  plea  for  cautious 
selection  of  new  books. 

Mrs  Root  of  Providence  gave  a 
striking  incident  proving  the-  value  of 
such  adaptations  of  the  classics  as  the 
Story  of  Odysseus,  by  Marvin  and 
others,  and  warned  against  the  uncer- 
tain influence  of  mediocre  hero  stories. 

At  a  business  session  of  the  section 
of  work  with  children,  held  July  i, 
2  p.  m.,  the  by-law  on  membership  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Active  or  voting  members  shall  con- 
sist  of  library  assistants  whose  entire 


time  is  given  to  work  with  children 
in  libraries  and  schools  and  librarians 
and  assistants  who  are  actively  repre- 
senting work  with  children." 

The  following  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  coming  year:  May 
Masee  of  Buffalo,  chairman ;  Clara  Her- 
bert of  Washington,  secretary. 

Effie  L.  Power,  Sec'y. 

Catalog  section 

Laura  Smith,  head  cataloger  of  Cin- 
cinnati public  library,  was  chairman. 

The  making  of  the  catalogs  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  discussed  by 
J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  and  Cataloging  for 
branch  libraries  was  presented  in  a 
paper  prepared  by  Miss  Hitchler  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library.  Those  who 
were  interested  in  this  subject  more 
than  filled  the  room,  and  considerable 
discussion  of  various  points  took  place. 

The  subject  of  pamphlets  was  treated 
by  W.  H.  Tillinghast  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity library  and  A.  G.  S.  Josephson 
of  The  John  Crerar  library.  In  the 
latter  library  the  following  policy  pre- 
vails : 

At  first,  all  pamphlets  were  bound  and 
treated  as  other  books,  the  pamphlet 
boxes  containing  merely  circulars,  single 
leaves  and  the  like.  Next,  reprints 
from  periodicals  were  put  in  the  boxes 
if  they  classified  in  the  same  depart- 
ment as  the  periodical.  Afterward  more 
and  more  ephemeral  material  was  put 
in  boxes.  At  present  most  unbound 
items  of  less  than  100  pages  are  put  in 
classified  boxes,  to  be  bound  up  in  vol- 
umes as  the  growth  of  the  material  on 
a  certain  subject  warrants  such  treat- 
ment. 

The  treatment  of  ephemeral  material 
in  the  Cleveland  public  library  was  pre- 
sented by  Sophie  K.  Hiss. 

At  the  government  documents  round 
table  a  new  presentation  of  the  subject 
was  that  on  the  arrangement  and  use 
of  government  documents  (without  cat- 
aloging) in  a  depository  library,  pre- 
sented by  W.  C.  N.  Carlton  of  the  New- 
berry library  of  Chicago. 
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College  and  reference  section 

In  the  college  and  reference  section 
interesting  discussions  were  held  on  the 
character  of  reference  collections,  the 
divisions  into  departments,  the  number 
of  necessary  books,  the  cost  and  rapid 
change  in   standards,  and  additions. 

Mr  Schwab  of  Yale,  Mr  Austen  of 
Cornell,  W.  C.  Lane  of  Harvard,  J.  C. 
M.  Hanson  of  the  Librafy  of  Congress 
and  C.  W.  Andrews  of  The  John 
Crerar  library  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
size  of  great  collections. 

An  interesting  presentation  was  that 
of  Mr  Schwab,  when  he  discussed  the 
telautograph,  an  electrical  device  in- 
stantaneously causing  words  written  at 
one  point  to  appear  at  any  other  point 
connected  with  the  first  by  an  electrical 
wave.  The  writer  of  the  message  uses 
an  electrical  pencil,  writing  the  message 
on  a  pad  before  him,  the  words  appear- 
ing upon  a  corresponding  pad  upon  any 
of  the  receivers  with  which  the  writer 
makes  connection. 

Library  training 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  li- 
brary training  was  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Plummer,  who  presented  the 
report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
library  training.  The  library  conditions 
which  confront  the  library  school  were 
discussed  by  Julia  E.  Elliott  of  Pratt 
institute,  and  Student  material  for  li- 
brary schools  by  Frank  K.  Walter  of 
the  New  York  State  library  school. 
The  question.  Do  we  need  a  graduate 
school?  presented  by  Adam  J.  Strohm 
of  Trenton,  was  discussed  by  Mrs 
S.  C.  Fairchild,  Chalmers  Hadley,  A. 
G.  S.  Josephson,  H.  W.  Graver  and 
others.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
ver\'  strong  demand  on  the  part  of 
those   present   for  the  graduate   school. 

Proceedings  of  the  council 
Meeting  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H. 

An  invitation  from  the  International 
institute    of   bibliography   to   participate 

•Mr.   Strohm's  paper  will  appear  later. 


in  an  international  congress  of  archivists 
and  librarians,  to  be  held  in  Brussels, 
August,  1910,  was  presented.  The 
executive  board  was  instructed  to  ar- 
range for  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates and  other  details.  A  second  invi- 
tation from  the  International  institute 
of  bibliography,  relating  to  an  interna- 
tional congress  on  bibliography  and 
documentation,  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  government  would 
name  delegates  to  it.  The  council  con- 
curred and  took  appropriate  action. 

A  letter  from  the  council  of  Jewish 
women  asked  the  influence  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  the 
restriction  of  obnoxious  news  in  the 
daily  press,  and  the  development  of 
public  opinion  to  appreciate  its  danger. 

A  communication  from  the  George 
Washington  memorial  association  asked 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  cooperate  in  the  move- 
ment to  build  a  memorial  building  in 
Washington  to  supply  a  gathering  place 
for  different  organizations. 

Invitations  for  the  conference  of  1910 
were  presented  from  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
indorsed  by  representatives  of  libraries 
in  Iowa.  An  invitation  from  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  supported  by  letters  from  a  large 
number  of  Califomians,  was  received. 
An  invitation  from  the  Denver  public 
library  was  also  presented.  The  mat- 
ter was  all  referred  to  the  incoming 
executive  board. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  establish- 
ing a  section  of  professional  training 
for  librarianship,  to  deal  with  all  phases 
of  preparation. 

By  vote  of  the  council,  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  study  the  entire  subject  of  sec- 
tions of  the  association,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  to  the  council  at  a  later 
meeting. 

Nominations  for  office  were  made, 
and  later  were  confirmed  by  election  as 
follows:  President,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges; 
vice-presidents,  J.  I.  Wyer,  jr,  Alice  S. 
Tyler;  executive  board,  P.  B.  Wright, 
C.  W.  Andrews,  Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf, 
W.  C.  Lane.  H.  E.  Legler,  Herbert 
Putnam ;     trustee     of     the     endowment 
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fund,  W.  C.  Kimball ;  members  of  coun- 
cil (chosen  by  the  association),  H.  W. 
Craver,  Nina  E.  Browne,  Myra  Poland, 
C.  B.  Roden,  Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Secretary  Wyer,  acting  under  instruc- 
tion by  the  council,  determined  by  lot 
the  terms  of  the  members  elected  by 
that  body  as  follows: 

One  year — Alice  B.  Kroeger,  C.  C. 
Soule,  George  lies,  D.  B.  Hall,  John- 
son Brigham. 

Two  years — L.  E.  Stearns,  Cornelia 
Marvin,  H.  L.  Koopman,  Andrew 
Keogh,  W.  P.  Cutter. 

Three  years — Carolina  M.  Hewins, 
Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  Beatrice  Winser, 
Gratia  A.  Countryman,  Theresa  Hitch- 
ler. 

Four  years — John  Thomson,  Phineas 
L.  Windsor,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Mary 
E.  Robbins,  William  T.  Peoples. 

Five  years — Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild, 
George  T.  Little,  C.  S.  Greene,  Hiller 
C.  Wellman,  H.  G.  Wadlin. 


Side  Lights  of  A.  L.  A.  Meeting 

An  interesting  item  at  Bretton  Woods 
was  the  display  of  printed  material  re- 
lating to  library  work.  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  had  Part  I  of  their 
children's  catalog  which  they  propose  to 
issue,  being  an  author,  title  and  subject 
catalog  of  3000  books,  as  a  guide  to 
the  best  reading  for  young  people,  based 
on  20  selected  library  lists. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  had 
its  report  printed  for  distribution  be- 
fore the  meeting,  a  most  excellent  plan. 
A  favorite  leaflet  was  the  '*List  of 
stories  for  boys/'  which  are  favorites 
in  the  New  York  public  library,  pre- 
pared for  the  symposium  on  recent 
books  for  boys.  The  statistics  showed 
the  order  of  preference,  the  number  of 
branches  using  the  books  and  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  various  authors.  A  col- 
lection of  boys'  books  was  also  on  ex- 
hibition in  charge  of  Miss  Tyler  of  the 
New   York  public   library. 

An  interesting:  item  was  the  printed 
material  for  distribution  containing  a 
description  of  the  John  Hay  library  of 


Brown  university.  Providence,  R.  L, 
contributed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
library  expert,  the  librarian  and  the 
architect,  and  presented  by  C.  C.  Soule, 
H.  L.  Koopman  and  Charles  A.  Cool- 
idge.  It  is  illustrated  by  exterior  view, 
a  photograph  from  the  plaster  model, 
and  the  floor  plan. 

The  Library  of  Congress  had  its 
usual  display  of  the  activities  under- 
taken for  libraries,  sample  sheets  of 
lists  of  subject  headings,  with  addi- 
tions and  corrections  to  the  same;  a 
number  of  state  bulletins  were  on  ex- 
hibition. 

A  number  of  the  book  houses  from 
New  York  made  exhibits.  Hough's 
"American  Woods"  being  specially  in- 
teresting. 

The  reprints  of  "The  librarian's 
canons  of  ethics"  (P.  L.  14:203-4),  by 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  attracted  spe- 
cial attention,  and  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  good  supply  was  soon  exljjaustedr 
while  the  demand  for  them  continued. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  some  in- 
terest in  the  ethical  side  of  library  ac- 
tivity. 

The  central  theme  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  association  affairs 
was  concerned,  dealt  with  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution.  Considerable 
opposition  arose  over  the  fact  that  the 
new  constitution  places  too  much  power 
of  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  board  and  council. 

The  discussion  at  the  first  conference 
on  it  almost  approached  the  point  of 
considerable  heat,  though  a  serious  sit- 
uation was  avoided  by  the  tact  and 
good  judgment  of  such  leaders  as  Dr 
Putnam  and  Mr  Legler,  who  seemingly 
headed  the  opposition  forces.  The  con- 
stitution was  finally  .  adopted  in  the 
form  resolved  upon  at  the  Minnetonka 
meeting. 

At  the  second  constitutional  confer- 
ence the  question  of  amendments  and 
by-laws  again  stirred  up  considerable 
interest,  but  the  friends  of  the  original 
draft  were  in  power,  and,  profiting  by 
the  observation  of  the  action  of  recent 
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conventions  of  other  bodies,  "the  steam 
roller*'  proceeded  effectively  if  silently 
on  its  mission. 

The  meeting  place  was  conducive  to 
relief  from  outside  social  functions,  and 
nothing  more  wearing  than  library 
school  dinners,  select  table  parties, 
piazza  conferences  and  dancing  was  in- 
dulged in.  A  most  enjoyable  contribu- 
tion was  the  splendid  string  orchestra 
of  the  hotel.  The  best  of  musical 
writings  were  interpreted  by  musicians 
who  were  artists,  and  for  once  there 
was  universal  commendation  of  evening 
concerts.  The  absence  of  music  from 
the  dining  room,  which  has  so  often 
been  a  burden  at  other  places,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed*  The  visit  to  the 
top  of  Mt.  Washington,  occupying  a 
whole  day,  was  a  most  delightful  ex- 
perience. Special  trains  were  provided 
and  the  entire  company  was  taken  up 
in  relays. 

Mountain  climbing  and  woodland 
walks  were  in  favor  during  the  entire 
week  by  large  and  small  parties,  who 
were  able  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
the  surfeit  of  good  things  provided  by 
the  program. 

-A  new  face  at  the  conference  (and 
a  new  role  for  its  owner)  was  that  of 
George  H.  Locke,  librarian  of  the  To- 
ronto public  library.  Mr  Locke  has  been 
a  prominent  and  active  member  in  the 
educational  associations  of  America  for 
a  dozen  years,  and  from  his  seat  on  the 
"side  line"  at  the  Bretton  Woods  meet- 
ing, had  ample  opportunity  to  "keep 
busy  with  his  thoughts."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  voice  and  counsel  may 
be  heard  at  further  meetings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.        . 

Though  a  different  type  of  man  and 
scholar  from  the  late  lamented  Dr  Bain, 
his  conduct  of  the  Toronto  public  li- 
brary promises  as  large  degree  of  inter- 
est and  helpfulness. 

A  trustee's  report  on  A.  L.  A.  meeting 

A  trustee  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  pub- 
lic library  was  sent  as  a  representa- 
tive to  the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  was  asked  to  make  a  report  to  the 


mayor   on    his    return.     The    following 
was  his  report: 

Jacob  Hausslinc,  Mayor. 

Honored  Sir: — The  American  Library  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  1200  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States. 

Their    conference    at    Bretton    Woods,    N. 
H.,  June  30- July  3,  was  the  best  conference, 
ever  held;  and  it  was  held  in  the  best  place 
that  can  be  found. 

The  representatives  to  the  conference  from 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  public  library,  which  is 
the  best  library  in  the  world,  were  the  best 
representatives  present,  the  most  admired, 
the  most  progressive  and  the  most  influ- 
ential. Respectfully   submitted, 

Richard  E.  Jenkinson,  Trustee. 

State  meetings 

The  New  Hampshire  library  associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  on  July  2. 
A  brief  business  session  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Caroline 
H.  Garland,  Dover;  vice-presidents,  F. 
Mabel  Winchell,  Manchester,  Hannah 
G.  Fernald,  Portsmouth;  secretary, 
Grace  Blanchard  of  Concord ;  treasurer,. 
Mrs  Barron  Shirley  of  Franklin. 

No  effort  was  made  to  have  any 
papers  or  discussions,  as  the  many  ses- 
sions and  sections  of  the  A.  L.  A.  fur- 
nished more  meetings  than  any  one  per- 
son could  attend  and  more  mental  food 
than  most  could  assimilate.  But  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  a  few  words 
from  Mr  Hill  of  Brooklyn,  Mr  Carr  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Mr  Foss  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  was  not  to  be  lost.  These 
three  having  been  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  having  attained  positions  of 
prominence  outside  the  state  were 
looked  to  for  some  words  of  sugges- 
tion and  encouragement.  These  were 
heartily  given  and  with  them  various  ex- 
pressions of  wit  and  humor.  Inad- 
vertently the  program  had  referred  to 
the  speakers  as  "illustrious  sons"  of  the 
Granite  State,  and  this  expression 
caused  no  end  of  joking  and  merriment, 
of  which  a  poem  by  Mr  Foss  was  the 
outcome  and  with  which  the  meeting 
closed. 
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The   Library  Copyright   League 

The  Library  copyright  league  met  in 
the  Mount  Washington  hotel  at  8:15 
p.  m.  on  June  30,  1909.  The  report 
of  the  executive  ccwimittee  was  read 
and  approved.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  following  being  chosen 
for  the  year:  President,  Bernard  C. 
Steiner,  Enoch  Pratt  free  library,  Balti- 
more; secretary  and  treasurer,  William 
P.  Cutter,  Forbes  library,  Northamp- 
ton; additional  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  City 
library,  Springfield;  Edwin  H.  Ander- 
son, New  York  public  library;  Purd  B. 
Wright,  Public  library,  St  Joseph. 
After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  voted 
to  continue  the  organization. 

The  report  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee covered  the  following  points:   . 

The  new  copyright  act  retains  in 
every  essential  feature  the  privileges  of 
free  importation  formerly  enjoyed  by 
pubUc  institutions.  In  one  particular 
only  has  any  concession  been  made; 
the  new  law  allows  of  the  importation 
of  only  one  copy  of  any  copyrighted 
book  in  any  one  invoice ;  but  as  a  ruling 
of  the  United  States  treasury  depart- 
ment establishes  the  fact  that  each 
branch  of  a  public  library  is  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  a  separate  library, 
and  as  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  im- 
port duplicate  copies  in  subsequent  in- 
voices, your  committee  does  not  feel 
that  any  great  loss  has  been  made. 

The  new  law  has,  in  addition,  a  pro- 
vision which  should  do  much  to  pre- 
vent illegal  combination  on  the  prices 
of  books.  This  section  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  copyright  is  distinct  from  the 
property  in  the  material  object  copyrighted, 
and  the  sale  or  conveyance,  by  gift  or  other- 
wise, of  the  material  object  shall  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  transfer  of  the  copyright, 
nor  shall  the  assignment  of  the  copyright 
constitute  a  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  ma- 
terial object;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  to  forbid,  prevent  or  restrict  the 
transfer  of  any  copy  of  a  work  copyrighted 
under  this  act,  the  possession  of  which  has 
been   lawfully  obtained. 


Notwithstanding  this  favorable  result 
of  your  committee's  labors,  we  cannot 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  dis- 
band this  organization,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  its  continuance. 

W.  P.  Cutter,  Sec'y. 


League  of  Library  Commissions 
Bretton  Woods  meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Library  commissions  was  held  July  2 
and  3  at  Bretton  Woods.  The  presi- 
dent, Mrs  Sneed,  in  opening  the  meet- 
ing, called  attention  to  the  five  new 
library  commissions  established  during 
the  last  year  in  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Texas  and  Utah.  After 
the  preliminary  business  the  various  re- 
ports were  received. 

The  publication  committee  promises 
the  following  at  no  distant  date: 

The  Swedish  list,  compiled  by  MiS6 
Palmgren  of  Stockholm. 

The  mending  and  repair  of  book^ 
Margaret  W.  Brown  of  Iowa. 

Why  do  we  need  a  public  library? 
Mr  Hadley  of  Indrana. 

The  children's  suggestive  list  by  th6 
Wisconsin    library   commission. 

Magazines  for  the  small  library,  re- 
vised. 

The  League  has  secured  500  copies 
with  the  League  imprint  and  cover  of 
the  Graded  list  of  books  for  schools 
prepared  by  the  Buffalo  public  library. 

In  regard  to  the  reading  course  for 
libraries  in  Public  Libraries,  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  it  agreed  with 
Miss  Ahem  that  the  course  should  be 
in  no  way  a  correspondence  course  for 
technical  training,  but  one  to  stimulate 
and  broaden  the  interest  of  library 
workers  professionally;  that  the  outline 
for  the  course,  covering  two  years, 
should  be  arranged  by  the  League;  ci- 
tations for  different  topics  be  supplied 
by  the  different  commissions  and  that 
the  editorial  comment  on  the  subjects 
under  consideration  be  made  by  the 
editor  of  Public  Libraries.  The  ques- 
tion of  reprint  will  have  to  be  decided 
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before  the  reading  course  can  start  to 
advantage.  • 

It  was  recommended  that  the  League 
provide  for  a  list  of  books  in  Polish  to 
follow  in  character  and  scope  the  for- 
eign lists  already  printed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
plans  for  sectional  meetings  of  the 
l^eague  in  New  England,  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Pacific  coast  next  winter. 

The  committee  on  uniform  traveling 
blanks  made  a  report  of  progress  and 
asked  for  extension  of  time  until  the 
next  midwinter  meeting  in  order  to 
make*  a  little  further  test  of  the  blanks 
before  putting  them  in  permanent  form. 

The  report  from  the  committee  on 
commission  work  in  state  institutions 
covered  a  full  review  of  the  situation 
and  made  the  following  suggestions: 

That  a  getting-in-touch  campaign  by 
collecting  statistics,  etc.,  followed  up  by 
personal  visits  and  talks  about  books 
and  reading  in  institutions  where 
schools  are  carried  on.  Offers  of  help 
in  selection  of  new  books  by  sending 
the  A,  L,  A,  Booklist  Where  institu- 
tions prove  indifferent  or  unwilling  to 
cooperate,  the  commission  should  in- 
clude it  in  its  field  work  rather  than 
leave  it  to  be  administered  in  haphazard 
fashion  or  not  at  all.    . 

The  large  opportunity  of  service  in 
the  institutions  for  the  insane  is  too 
great  for  the  commission  to  undertake, 
but  it  should  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
the  need  and  possibilities  in  this  work, 
so  that  states  will  appoint  librarians  to 
supervise  groups  of  hospitals  or  carry 
on  experimental  work  in  each.  Until 
this  is  done  commissions  can  help  by 
sending  traveling  libraries  especially  se- 
lected for  the  inmates.  They  should 
consist  of  cheerful  books  of  a  variety 
of  kinds  in  attractive  form;  but  re- 
ligion, accounts  of  crime,  hypnotism  and 
kindred  subjects  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  collection.  Several  commis- 
sions reported  on  the  work  done  by 
their  traveling  libraries  in  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  in  several  states. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  es- 


sentials of  a  model  commission  law 
was  presented  by  Mr  Hadley.  (This 
will  appear  in  full  in  Pubuc  Libraries 
later.) 

The  second  session  was  devoted  to 
papers  on  the  Work  in  the  field,  a 
series  of  personal  experiences  in  the 
East  and  West.  Miss  Stearns  of  Wis- 
consin sketched  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  a  state  of  2,200,000,  repre- 
senting 29  nationalities,  scattered  over 
a  district  the  size  of  New  England  and 
averaging  only  36  people  to  the  square 
mile.  She  outlined  the  opportunity  for 
service  offered,  by  relating  many  in- 
teresting experiences  showing  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  work,  its  hardships  and 
compensations,  emphasizing  the  personal 
touch  and  sympathetic  attitude  as  es- 
sential factors  in  winning  success. 

Miss  Templeton  of  Nebraska  told  of 
her  work  "With  the  prairie  dwellers  of 
Nebraska,"  where  magnificent  distances 
add  to  the  difficulties,  but  where  wide' 
horizons  make  for  breadth  of  vision. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
a  region  of  rich  farms,  comfortable 
homes,  prosperous  towns  and  excellent 
schools,  library  conditions  are  favorable 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  faith  in  the  future 
and  a  generous  spirit  of  cooperation. 
In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state, 
the  real  West,  with  its  prairies,  sand 
hills  and  buttes,  the  great  cattle  coun- 
try, with  tremendous  isolation,  the  work 
is  carried  on  entirely  through  traveling 
libraries  and  individual  loans.  The 
people  are  so  widely  scattered  that  even 
a  traveling  library  cannot  be  easily  cir- 
culated. Young  people  are  eager  for 
education  and  work  with  teachers'  in- 
stitutes has  brought  large  results^ 

The  story  of  "Down  in  Missouri"  by 
Miss  Wales  told  of  the  supply  of  pub- 
lic libraries  insufficient  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  Most  of  the  private 
institutions,  all  of  the  large  universities 
and  two-thirds  of  the  public  libraries 
are  located  close  to  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  leaving  a  large  area 
still  to  be  developed.     Schools  are  the 
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centers  of  work  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  traveling  library  is  ap- 
preciated. There  is  a  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, but  general  reports  are  encour- 
aging. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  normal 
schools  toward  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission is  helpful. 

Miss  Askew  of  the  New  Jersey  com- 
mission presented  a  graphic  picture  of 
"J«i*sey  roads  and  Jersey  paths,  being 
tales  of  pifie  woods  folk,  charcoal  burn- 
ers and  others."  Miss  Askew  told  of 
the  traveling  library  work  in  the 
granges,  the- part  played  by  story  telling 
in  locating  traveling  libxaries  and  arous- 
ing interest  in  books  among  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  piney  woods  and  mountains, 
closing  with  an  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  lace  making  in  one  locality. 

The  program  closed  by  a  delightful 
story,  *'On  the  trail  of  the  book  wagon," 
told  by  Miss  Titcomb  of  Maryland. 
This  was  one  of  the  rare  bits  of  the 
day.  In  it  was  no  account  of  actual 
poverty,  but  thrift  and  comfort.  The 
dwellers  of  prosperous  farm  houses  are 
served  by  the  book  wagon.  All  kinds 
of  people,  if  garrulous,  await  eagerly 
the  coming  of  the  wagon.  The  great- 
est boom,  however,  is  to  the  women 
and  children,  and  there  is  much  pleas- 
ant conversation  over  the  books  them- 
selves, but  the  men  in  the  country  who 
read  are  in  a  larger  proportion  than  In 
the  city. 

Officers  of  the  League  for  the  year 
were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  Deja- 
ware;  first  vice-president,  Louis  R. 
Wilson,  North  Carolina;  second  vice- 
president,  Frances  Hobart.  Vermont; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Margaret  W. 
Brown,  Iowa. 

Publication  committee,  Clara  F.  Bald- 
win, Minnesota;  Charlotte  Templeton, 
Nebraska;  Chalmers  Hadley,  Indiana. 

Committee  on  libraries  for  the  United 
States  penitentiaries,  Chalmers  Hadley, 
Mary  E.  S.  Root,  W.  F.  Witcher. 

Mid-winter  meetings,  A.  L.  Baily,  H. 
E.  Legler,  C.  S.  Green. 


National  Association  of  State  Libra- 
ries 

There  were  four  sessions  held,  at 
which  an  earnest  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  state  libraries  were 
discussed. 

An  important  report  was  that  of  Mr 
Goddard  of  Connecticut  for  the  commit- 
'tee  on  bibliography.  He  referred  to  the 
need  of  continuing  Miss  Hasse's  in- 
dex, and  introduced  resolutions,  which 
were  passed,  urging  an  index  to  the 
Index  of  legislation  for  the  20  years 
during  which  it  had  been  pubHshed. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  various  mu- 
nicipal associations  of  the  country' upon 
the  publication  of  a  municipal  year 
book  for  the  United  States,  which 
should  give  a  list  of  the  boards  and 
commissions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  Brigham  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee on  membership,  recommending 
increased  efforts  to  bring  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  libraries  into  the 
association,  the  sending  of  at  least  one 
representative  to  the  annual  conference 
at  the  state's  expense,  and  among  other 
things,  a  resistance  to  all  attempts  to 
withdraw  the  association  from  its  pres- 
ent affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  functions  of  the  state  library, 
when  its  activities  are  restricted  to  the 
service  of  the  state  government,  \Vas 
presented  by  Mr  King  of  Minnesota. 
Mr  Wyer  presented  the  value  of  the 
functions  of  the  state  library  when  its 
activities  are  extended  to  the  whole 
state. 

Dr  Whitten's  review  on  "Two  decades 
of  comparative  legislation"  was  admira- 
ble. He  spoke  of  the  need  of  care  in 
using  the  legislation  of  other  states,  lest 
defective  laws  be  blindly  copied ;  pointed 
out  the  need  of  having  experts  to  draw 
up  bills;  advised  against  this  work  be- 
ing done  by  a  legislative  reference 
bureau  to  the  detriment  of  its  construct- 
ive work  in  collecting  information  on 
subjects  of  legislation  under  discussion. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  valuable  work 
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which  can  be  done  by  a  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics along  the  same  line.  He  brought 
out  most  strikingly  the  value  of  experts 
in  the  government  of  the  state  and  city 
by  an  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  Public  service  commission  of  New 
York  City,  and  also  pointed  out  the 
help  we  can  derive  from  a  study  of  the 
experience  of  European  countries  in 
dealing  with  problems  which  they  have 
had  to  deal  with,  and  which  are  now  de- 
manding our  attention,  and  referred  to 
the  lack  of  documents  in  this  country 
for  such  a  study. 

The  question  of  government  docu- 
ments was  discussed  by  Mr  Montgom- 
ery, Mr  Carlton  and  Mr  Post.  A  reso- 
lution commendatory  of  Mr  Post  as 
superintendent  of  documents,  and  urg- 
ing the  public  printer,  in  making  the 
appointment  of  the  new  superintendent, 
to  place  in  charge  one  with  experience 
or  training  in  library  work. 

Mr  Hastings  discussed  the  work  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  printing 
cards  for  United  States  documents. 

Mr  Andrews  reported  on  a  model 
law  for  the  distribution  of  state  docu- 
ments. 

Mr  Legler  of  Wisconsin  traced  the 
beginnings  of  library  bulletins  from  their 
first  appearance  in  1869  through  their 
various  forms.  There  are  now  15  bul- 
letins published  under  state  authority, 
representing  14  commonwealths.  (Df 
these  there  is  a  combined  annual  issue 
of  102,000.  Of  bulletins  issued  by  mu- 
nicipal libraries,  there  are  about  13  in 
this  country  and  a  dozen  in  England. 
Summarized  by  states,  the  totals  of  the 
bulletins,  exclusive  of  those  issued  by 
commissions  and  state  libraries,  are^  as 
follows:  Massachusetts,  17;  New  York. 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  each  6;  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  each  4;  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  each  3; 
Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Califor- 
nia, each  2;  Vermont,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  Montana,  Indiana,  Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
Texas,  District  of  Columbia,  each  i. 


Bibliograi^ical  Society 

The  Bibliographical  society  of  Amer- 
ica held  a  meeting  of  considerable  in- 
terest. President  W.  C.  Lane,  librarian 
of  Harvard  university,  in  his  annual 
address  told  of  American  progress  in 
bibliography.  Prof.  G,  P.  Baker,  Har- 
vard, presented  a  paper  on  Elizabethan 
plays.  Percy  W.  Long  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  discussed  English  dictionaries  be- 
fore Webster,  and  W.  C  Ford  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  society.  Calen- 
daring of  manuscripts.  A.  Fanti  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  reported  upon  re- 
cent bibliographical  work  in  Italy. 


A.  L.   A.   Post-Conference   Trip 

The    reports    of   the    post-conference 
trip  are  full  of  expressions  of  delight 
at  the  great  pleasure  it  afforded  and  of 
appreciation   of  the   unfailing  kindness 
of  the  conductor,  F.  W.  Faxon.    Every- 
thing went  smoothly,  personal  comfort 
was   provided   and  the   best   of   spirits 
prevailed.       The     party     left     Bretton 
Woods  early  on  the  morning  of  July  5 
in    six    six-horse    and    two    four-horse 
coaches  for  an  eight-day  trip  "through 
mountains   and   by   shore."     Only   one 
who  knows  by  experience  the  joys  of 
such  a  ride,  ''through  wood  and  valley, 
o*er  plain  and  hill,"  with  its  attendant 
evenings  at  good  hotels,  its  opportuni- 
ties  for   walks,   talks   and   silences,   its 
views     and     sunshine,     waterfalls     and 
flowing  rivers,  "down  to  the  sea,"  can 
form  even  a  small  notion  of  the  great 
pleasure  of  it  all.     The  only  sad  thing 
about   it  all   was  that  it  had  to   end! 
Libraries  *  and  their  attendant  joys  and 
trials    had    been    forgotten    completely 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  and  every- 
one was   willing  that  it  should  be   so. 
The  most  that  could  be  was  made  of 
the   last   three   days   at   the   Sparhawk, 
and   the   delightful   evening   spent   with 
John     Kendrick     Bangs,     George     Jay 
Smith    and    Nathan    Haskun    Dole    as 
entertaining    guests    crowned    the    de- 
light, which   was  the  rule  of  the  road 
from  Bretton  Woods  to  Ogunquit,  Me. 
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National  Eklucation  Association 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Li- 
brary department  of  the  National  ed- 
ucation association,  President  Felmley 
presided.  Dr  R.  J.  Aley,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Indiana, 
read  a  paper  on  Use  of  books  by  high 
school  pupils.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  was  brought  out  that  a  good 
high  school  library  should  have  at  least 
10,000  V.  and  a  special  librarian.  Dr 
E.  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  commission  of 
education,  described  the  reorganization 
of  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  and  spoke  of  the 
possibility  for  helpfulness  it  offered  to 
the  teachers  of  the  country  in  the  mate- 
rial it  contains.  Others  who  discussed 
the  question  of  high  school  books  were 
Mr  Dudley  of  Denver,  Miss  Salisbury  of 
the  East  Denver  high  school,  Miss  John- 
son of  the  Public  library  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Miss  Brown  of  the  New  Or- 
leans high  school.  Superintendent  Wells 
of  Loveland,  Colo.,  and  Mr  Bigelow  of 
Lead,  S.  D.  Mr  Dudley  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Mr  Gaillard  presided  at  the  second 
day's  session.  Miss  Tobitt,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Omaha,  presented 
a  paper  on  The  plan  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the'  use  of  libraries,  and 
the  results  accomplished.  Francis  G. 
Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Illinpis,  read  a  paper  on 
Books  as  educational  tools  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Denver,  read 
a  paper  on  What  shall  each,  the  library 
and  the  school,  contribute  to  make  the 
educated  man? 

The  record  of  attendance  showed  50 
teachers  present  and  35  librarians,  a 
number  also  who  were  neither  teachers 
nor  librarians. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  E.  W.  Gaillard,  New  York 
City;  vice-president,  C.  E.  Chadsey, 
Denver,  Colo. ;  secretary,  Mary  Han- 
nah Johnson,  Public  library,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  J.  F.  Daniels,  Sec'y. 


Library  Meetings 

Connecticut — A  library  institute  was 
held  July  11-23  under  direction  of  the 
Connecticut  public  library  committee  at 
Danbury.  Instruction  in  various  forms 
of  library  economy  was  given  by  Mrs 
B.  H.  Johnson  of  the  state  committee 
and  Miss  Hadley  of  Winstead.  Fifteen 
students  were  in  attendance,  and  16 
library  visitors  were  present  at  one  or 
more  of  the  sessions. 

A.  B.  Morrill  of  the  New  Haven  nor- 
mal school  gave  a  lecture  on  Reading 
the  best  books.  Miss  Rockwell  of  New 
Britain  made  comments  on  the  books  of 
the  year  best  worth  buying  for  small 
libraries.  H.  H.  Ballard  of  Pittsfield 
spoke  on  Neglected  opportunities  in 
library  work.  Miss  Hewins  of  Hart- 
ford gave  a  number  of  lectures  on  work 
with  children.  Miss  Shepard  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Library 
advertising,  and  met  the  students  in- 
formally during  the  week. 

N.  L.  Bishop  of  the  library  commit- 
tee ,was  at  several  of  the  sessions  of 
the  institute.  A.  E.  Bostwick  gave  a 
lecture  on  The  librarian,  describing 
three  kinds  of  librarians,  one  of  day 
before  yesterday,  who  encourages  some 
classes  and  shuns  others;  one  of  yester- 
day, who  welcomes  everyone,  but  fails 
to  make  connection  between  the  man 
and  the  books,  and  the  librarian  of  to- 
day, who  knows  both  books  and  men, 
closing  with  a  picture  of  the  librarian 
of  tomorrow,  an  improvement  on  the 
librarian  of  today  in  increased  civic 
pride,  breadth  of  view,  and  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  institutions 
of  her  town.  W.  B.  Briggs,  librarian 
of  Trinity  college,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
use  of  reference  books.  Miss  Hobart 
of  the  Vermont  library  commission  gave 
a  lecture  on  "Some  libraries  I  have 
known.'''  Miss  Hadley  of  the  Ansonia 
library  talked  on  the  relation  of  the  li- 
brary to  teachers  and  school  children. 

John  Cotton  Dana  made  the  closing 
address  of  the  session  on  Children's 
books,  taking  the  ground  that  it  is  bet- 
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ter  for  a  library  to  put  a  small  collec- 
tion of  books  into  every  classroom  in 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  city  than  to 
spend  time  and  energy  in  story  telling, 
ahd  that  the  point  to  which  the  libra- 
rian's efforts  should  be  directed  is  in- 
ducing teachers  to  read  and  know  the 
best  books  for  children,  of  which  there 
are  only  a  few  hundred,  so  few  that 
they  can  be  freely  duplicated  in  a  largo 
library. 

The  social  side  of  the  institute  was 
admirably  provided  for  by  receptions, 
picnics,  drives,  etc.  A  similar  institute 
has  been  planned  for  next  summer. 

MaMachutctta— The  Bay  Path  library 
club  met  at  Worcester,  June  i8.  Lists 
of  recent  books  desirable  for  small  li- 
braries were  given  out,  and  discussed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Shaw  of 
Worcester.  Mrs  R.  K.  Shaw  gave  a 
talk  on  Why  are  you  a  librarian?  She 
emphasized  the  duties  of  the  three  fac- 
tors— the  librarian,  the  books  and  the 
public.  A  paper  on  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  by  Mrs  Smith  of  Springfield 
was  full  of  interest. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President, 
M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Brimfield;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs  Grace  M.  Whittemore,  Hud- 
son; secretary,  Emily  M.  Haynes, 
Worcester;  treasurer,  Mrs  Clara  A. 
Fuller,  Oxford. 

Texas— The  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Texas  library  association  was  held 
at  Austin  June  14-15,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40;  11  libraries  were  rep- 
resented. President  Wyche  spoke  upon 
the  progress  of  libraries  in  Texas  in  the 
past  ID  years,  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  public  libraries  in 
Texas : 

Number  of  buildings,  30;  total  cost, 
$731,500;  number  of  libraries  without 
buildings,  6;  number  of  books,  200,340; 
circulation  last  year,  621,213;  number 
of  borrowers,  63,272;  library  income, 
$92,864;  permanent  endowments,  $545,- 
000;  valuation  of  library  property  ex- 
clusive of  endowments,  $1,201,514. 

An  interesting  session  was  devoted  to 


the  relation  of  libraries  and  schools.  It 
was  voted  that  the  association  should 
prepare  a  graded  list  of  books  for  rural 
school  libraries  for  distribution. 

The  members  of  the  new  Texas  li- 
brary commission  and  others  interested 
pressed  the  possibilities  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  new  state  library  com- 
mission, and  many  practical  suggestions 
were  oflFered,  covering  a  summer  li- 
brary school,  digest  of  library  reports, 
uniform  blanks  for  reports,  and  a  check 
list  of  Texas  publications. 

The  subject  of  library  work  for  chil- 
dren was  presented  by  Miss  Snodgrass 
of  San  Antonio,  Miss  Smith  and  others. 

Mrs  McKennon  presented  the  prob- 
lems of  a  college  library,  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander of  Terrell  spoke  on  "The  daily 
routine  of  a  small  library." 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Benjamin  Wyche;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs  A.  E.  Alexander ;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs  W.  S.  Banks;  sec- 
retary, Maud  Smith ;  treasurer,  Gertrude 
Mathews. 


A  New  Library  Association 

A  significant  meeting  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  June  8-10, 
when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wash- 
ington library  association,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  library  association  was  or- 
ganized, and  plans  laid  for  its  future 
development.  Persons  prominent  in  ed- 
ucational and  library  affairs  in  the 
Northwest  were  present  and  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  gave 
promise  of  further  assistance  in  the 
conduct  and  development  of  the  new 
organization. 

President  Kane  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  Cornelia  Marvin  of  the 
Oregon  library  commission.  State  Li- 
brarian Hitt  of  Washington,  Librarian 
Henry  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr  Scholefield  of  the  Library  of 
Parliament,  B.  C,  Librarian  Dougrlass 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  Miss  fsbm 
of  the  Portland  library,  Mr  Jennings  of 
the   Seattle  public  library,   Mr  Hopper 
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of  Tacoma  and  many  librarians  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  together  with 
a  number  of  the  professors  from  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  region, 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Each  brought  helpful  and 
effective  reports  of  the  work  in  their 
particular  province,  and  its  relation  to 
the  other  educational  work  around 
them,  all  showing  that  there  was  an 
active  library  spirit,  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  library  development, 
grounds  for  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  and  every  reason  to 
hope  for  an  effective  plan  of  work, 
promising  profitable  results. 

Miss  Marvin's  address  on  the  Work 
of  a  library  commission,  Miss  Meiss- 
ner's  address  on  Library  training  for 
teachers,  and  the  accompanying  discus- 
sions were  followed  by  a  statement  from 
Librarian  Henry  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  that  that  institution  would 
offer  an  elective  course  for  four  years 
in  library  training  that  will  correspond 
to  a  one-year  course  in  a  standard  li- 
brary school.  It  was  stated  that  the 
work  in  this  library  course  will  be 
regularly  credited  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree,  and  those  who  take  it  will  be 
given  a  certificate  for  the  work  done. 

Miss  Austin,  primary  supervisor  of 
the  Tacoma  public  schools,  pointed  out 
what  the  school  needs  from  the  library. 
The  work  and  organization  of  county 
libraries,  selection  of  children's  books, 
the  collection  of  Northwest  history,  and 
Mr  Scholefield's  account  of  library  de- 
velopment in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  formed  important  and  inter- 
esting subjects  of  discussion.  Alto- 
gether the  meeting  was  profitable  and 
interesting,  and  starts  out  with  every 
promise  of  success. 

The  social  side  was  fully  provided 
for,  and  an  esprit  de  corps  that  prom- 
ises well  for  future  success  was  en- 
gendered. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association 
are  as  follows:  President,  J.  T.  Jen- 
nings,   Seattle,   Wash. ;   first   vice-presi- 


dent, Cornelia  Marvin,  Salem,  Ore.; 
second  vice-president,  E.  O.  S.  Schole- 
field.  Legislative  library,  British  Colum- 
bia; secretary,  F.  F.  Hopper,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  treasurer,  Ellen  Garfield  Smith, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Coming   Library   Meetings 

The   annual   meeting   of   the   Illinois 
library  association  will  be  held  at  East 
St.    Louis,    111.,   on    Tuesday-Thursday, , 
October  12-14.    An  interesting  and  help- 
ful program  has  been  provided. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Sec. 

Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  will 
hold  a  tri-state  library  meeting  at  Louis- 
ville October  20-22.  A  fine  program 
has  been  provided  and  the  meeting 
promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  profit  to  all  connected  with  library 
work. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Keystone  state  library  association  will 
be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  October, 
at  the  Carnegie  library,   Pittsburgh. 

There  will  be  opportunities  for  not 
only  visiting  the  Pittsburgh  library,  its 
branch  libraries  and  the  Training  school 
for  children's  librarians,  but  also  the 
libraries   in   the  vicinity. 

All  librarians  in  the  state  are  urged 
to  be  present,  as  the  meeting  promise^ 
to  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 

Daisy  Mary  Smith,  Sec'y. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  library  association  will  be 
held  at  the  Hoyt  library,  Saginaw,  Oc- 
tober 6-7.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  president 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker.  A  strong  program  of  very 
general  interest  is  promised. 

The  Nebraska  library  association  will 
hold  a  three  days'  library  institute  pre- 
ceding the  regular  annual  meeting  at 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  in  October.  The  ar- 
rangements are  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  of  which  Miss  Templeton 
of  the  library  commission  is  chairman. 
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Library  Schools 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh 

Training  schools  for  children's  librarians 

The  Training  school  for  children's 
librarians  closed  August  14,  to  reopen 
October  13.  During  the  summer  term 
the  practice  work  of  the  students  has 
been  in  the  summer  playgrounds  of 
Pittsburgh,  each  student  having  charge 
of  the  circulation  of  books  and  of  the 
story  telling  in  one  playgrotmd.  This 
work  has  given  the  students  a  very  dif- 
ferent experience  with  children  from 
any  they  could  have  in  the  children's 
rooms  in  the  libraries. 

Regular  courses  of  study  during  the 
summer  term  have  been:  Administra- 
tion of  children's  rooms :  Business  meth- 
ods; Literature  for  children. 

The  following  special  lecturers  were 
heard : 

Mrs  S..  C.  Fairchild,  formerly  vice- 
director  of  the  New  York  state  library 
school. 

W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Qeve- 
land  public  library. 

Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  instructor  in 
Pratt  institute  library  school. 

Drexel   Institute 

Julia  A.  Hopkins,  New  York  state 
library  school,  will  succeed  Helen  Rex 
Keller  as  instructor  in  the  Library 
school. 

The  school  year  began  October  i. 

Graduate    notes 

Mary  H.  Shaffner,  '94,  was  married  on 
June  19  to  Dr  Stephen  Lockett  of 
Philadelphia. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  '04,  resigned  her 
position  as  branch  librarian  of  the 
Ozone  Park  branch,  Queensborough 
public  library,  to  become  branch  li- 
brarian of  the  East  Liberty  branch  of 
the   Carnegie   library  of   Pittsburgh. 

Helen  D.  Subers,  '06,  is  cataloging 
the  High  school  library  of  Ionia,  Mich. 

Alice  R.  Eaton,  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Free  library 
commission,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 


Class  of  1909 

Elsie  M.  Cornew  has  been  engaged 
this  summer  in  cataloging  the  library  of 
the  Woman's  medical  college,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mellie  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  in  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege library,  Ames,  la. 

Mary  M.  W.  Hershberger  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Juniata  college, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Jeanne  Griffin  has  been  engaged  as 
cataloger  in  the  Public  library  of  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Grace  E.  Perkins  has  been  appointed 
assistant  cataloger  in  the  State  library, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Agnes  Kryder  is  a  substitute  in  the 
Free  library,  Newark,   N.  J. 

University  of  llilnois 

The  library  school  b^;an  its  work 
September  22.  The  institution's  force 
remains  the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
Director  P.  L.  Windsor,  who  begins  hii 
first  year  as  head  of  the  school. 

Ethel  Bond,  1908,  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Catalog  department  at 
Northwestern  university  to  become  head 
cataloger  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  university, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

Alta  Stansbury,  1903,  who,  since  her 
graduation,  has  been  librarian  of  the 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  public  library,  has 
resigned  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mary  P.  Billingsley,  1908,  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  Kansas  state  libra;  <r 
at  Topeka. 

Effie  Sands,  ex-iqoQ,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library 
at  Red  Wing,  Minn.  Her  duties  be- 
gan in  June. 

Jennie  Craig,  1909,  who  acted  as  a 
temporary  assistant  in  the  Catalog  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois 
during  the  summer  months,  has  been 
added  permanently  to  that  department- 
Ella  Mclntire,  1909,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  Huron  college,  Huron, 
S.  D. 

Grace  Wormer,  ex- 19 10,  was  librarian 
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of  Tipton,  la.,  public  library  from  May 
until  September,  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  of  the  Water- 
loo,  la.,  library. 

Roxana  Johnson,  igoQ,  has  been  as- 
sisting temporarily  in  the  Catalog  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Norah  McNeill,  1909,  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  High  school  library  at 
Leroy,  111.,  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  work  was  in  charge  of  Inez  Sachs, 
1909.  Miss  McNeill  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  High  school  at  Lead, 
S.    D. 

Bertha  Schneider,  ex-1909,  assisted 
as  junior  reviser  in  the  Illinois  library 
school  during  the  spring  of  1909  and 
later  as  a  temporary  assistant  in  the 
Catalog    department    of   the    university. 

Nellie  Robertson,  1909,  was  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  at  the  loan  desk 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  library 
during  the   summer. 

Antoinette  Goetz,  1910,  has  been  as- 
sisting in  the  Catalog  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Qara  Touzalin,  1909,  has  been  ap- 
pointed junior  assistant  at  The  John 
Crerar  library,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  1909,  has  been  or- 
ganizing the  library  of  the  State  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  at  Springfield, 
111. 

Eva  McMahon,  1908,  formerly  at 
Armour  institute,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  at  the  North- 
em  Illinois  state  normal  school,  De 
Kalb. 

Elizabeth  Ritchie,  1909,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  cataloger  in  the  Kan- 
sas state  library,  Topeka. 

Inez  Sachs  has  been  cataloging  the 
Public  library  at  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
during  August.  In  July  Miss  Sachs 
assisted  in  the  Catalog  department  of 
the   University  of   Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Forrest,  1906,  former  refer- 
ence assistant  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, has  resigned  her  position  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Alice  Johnson,  1907,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Catalog  department  to 


the  position  of  reference  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Frances  Simpson. 

Pratt  institute 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  name 
of  the  school  will  hereafter  be  the  Pratt 
institute  school  of  library  science,  the 
other  departments  of  the  institute  also 
taking  the  name  of  schools. 

Entrance  examinations  were  given  on 
June  II  to  54  persons,  35  of  them  be- 
ing examined  at  a  distance  and  19  at  the 
institute.  The  examinees  represented 
15  states  and  Germany,  and  the  average 
age  was  24, 

Two  students  who  left  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year  on  account  of  illness  will 
return  and  finish  their  course  the  coming 
year. 

The  school  opened  September  13, 
with  a  class  of  25,  including  one  of  last 
year's  class  finishing  a  course  cut  short 
by  illness. 

The  registration  classifies  by  states  as 
follows : 

New  York,  7;  Georgia,  i;  Michigan, 
3;  Montana,  i;  Indiana,  3;  Wisconsin, 
I ;  Ohio,  I ;  California,  i ;  New  Jersey, 
2;  Massachusetts,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Pennsyl- 
vania, I. 

There  are  eight  college  graduates  in 
the  class,  six  who  have  had  one  or 
more  years  of  college,  and  12  who  have 
had  some  library  experience. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  consists  of 
the  Director  and  Josephine  A.  Rathbone 
and  Edith  Johnson,  instructors,  with  the 
usual  regular  lecturers.  The  Director 
will  undertake  full  work  this  year,  and 
Miss  Johnson  will  assume  the  work  car- 
ried last  year  by  Miss  Elliott. 

The  class  of  1909  is  distributed  as  to 
positions,  as  follows : 

Baldwin,  Marguerite,  assistant,  Tompkins 
Square   branch,    New    York    Public    library. 

Browne.  Ruth  E.,  assistant,  University  of 
North   Dakota  library. 

Campbell,  Alice  C,  assistant,  State  nor- 
mal school   library,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Craig,  Helen  M.,  assistant,  Library  of  En- 
gineering  societies,   New   York. 

Gastrn.  Ethelwyn,  cataloger,  Princeton 
University    library. 
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Griggs,    Lillian,    cataloger,    Public    library, 
•  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hamlin,  Myra  L.,  assistant.  Public  library, 
Bangor,  M*e. 

Hoyt,  Stella  R.,  assistant,  Ferguson  li- 
brary, Stamford,  Conn. 

Huestis,  Alma,  assistant,  Children's  mu- 
seum  library,   Brooklyn. 

'    Leatherman,  Minnie,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina    library   commission. 

Lucht,  Julius,  librarian.  Public  library, 
Leavenworth,   Kan. 

MacMurchy,  Marjorie,  cataloger.  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  library,   Canada. 

Noyes,  Miliam,  librarian,  Public  library, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Prendergast,  Mary  E.,  first  assistant,  Co- 
lumbus branch,  New  York  public  library. 

Simmons,  Ethel,  cataloger,  Public  library, 
Minneapolis. 

Steele,  Katharine  D.,  librarian,  Hearst  li- 
brary, Lead,  S.  D. 

Werrey,  Edna,  assistant,  Chatham  Square 
branch.   New   York  public  library. 

Western   Reserve   university 

Mrs  Amy  S.  Hobart,  '06,  has  been 
transferred  from  assistant  at  the  St 
Clair  branch  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library  to  the  head  of  stations  depart- 
ment. 

Mabel  D.  Jones,  '08,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  librarian  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  association  library  in 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Hortense  Foglesong,  '05,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  Marietta 
college  library  and  expects  to  spend  the 
winter  in  study  in  Boston. 

Magdaline  Newman,  '05,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  Day- 
ton public  library,  to  accept  the  position 
in  the  Marietta  college  library  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Fogle- 
song. 

Eliza  Townsend,  '05,  has  resigned 
her  position  of  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  to  be- 
come field  and  reference  assistant  in 
the  Iowa  State  library  commission. 
Julia  M.  Whittlesey,  Director. 

Wisconsin 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  class  of 
1909  were  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  22.  Dr  R.  G.  Thwaites  presided. 
C.   W.   Andrews   of   Chicago   gave   the 


principal  address  on  the  subject  of 
Library  cooperation,  and  Rev.  R.  H. 
Edwards  of  Madison  spoke  of  the  Li- 
brarian as  a  social  factor  in  the  com- 
munity. The  class  gift,  a  beautiful 
plaster  cast  of  Guido  Reni's  Aurora, 
was  presented  to  the  school  by  Julia 
Robinson,  the  president  of  the  class. 
The  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Mr 
Legler  followed,  and  the  evening  closed 
with  an  informal  reception. 

Appointments— Class  of  1909 

The  following  list  is  supplementary 
to  the  one  published  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  Public  Libraries. 

Lena  V.  Brownell,  assistant.  Public 
library,  Superior,  Wis. 

Winnie  Bucklin,  librarian,  Devils 
Lake,  N.  D. 

Edwina  Casey,  assistant.  State  li- 
brary of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Stella  E.  Hanson,  librarian,  Public 
library,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Gertrude  Husenetter,  assistant  (sub- 
stitute), Public  library,  Racine,  Wis. 

Grace  Lane,  assistant  cataloger,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Ruth  Knowlton,  assistant,  Public  li- 
brary,  Oshkosh,   Wis. 

Winifred  B.  Merrill,  assistant.  Legis- 
lative reference  library,  Madison,   Wis. 

Angie  Messer,  assistant  cataloger 
(substitute),  State  historical  library, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Bertha  H.  Rogers,  assistant.  Public 
library,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Alma  L.  Wilkins,  assistant,  Legis- 
lative reference  library,   Madison,   Wis. 

Alumni  notes 

Caroline  Gregory  ('07)  has  resigned 
her  position  as  assistant  at  the  Soho 
branch,  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  accept  the  position  of  children's  li- 
brarian at  the  Public  library  of  Su- 
perior,  Wis. 

Julia  S.  Osborne  ('07)  assisted  in 
clerical  work  on  the  A.  L.  A,  Booklist 
during    the    summer. 

Winnie  V.  Foster  ('08)  has  resigned 
her    position    as    librarian    at    Mosinee, 
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to  take  the  position  of  assistant  at  the 
Stevenson  public  library,  Marinette, 
Wis. 

Marguerite  Cunningham  ('08)  and 
Lewis  W.  Parks  were  married  Aug. 
28,  1909,  and  will  be  at  home  in  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  after  Jan.   i,   1910. 

Anna  D.  Smith  ('07),  children's  li- 
brarian of  the  Madison  public  library, 
will  remain  at  home  the  coming  year 
for  a  rest. 

Nellie  E.  Scholes,  Summer  session 
('07),  has  resigned  her  position  as  as- 
sistant at  Marinette,  Wis.,  to  become 
librarian  at  Maywood,  111. 

Genevieve  Mayberry,  Short  course 
('08),  has  handed  in  her  resignation  as 
assistant  of  the  Public  library,  Oconto, 
Wis.,  to  take  a  similar  position  at  the 
Madison  public  library. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  preceptor 
of  the  Library  school,  has  just  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  in  Europe.  Mrs 
Harriet  P.  Sawyer  served  as  acting 
preceptor  during  her  absence. 

Ada  McCarthy  ('07)  and  Mrs  T.  R. 
Brewitt  ('08).  members  of  Miss  Hazel- 
tine's  party,  have  returned  from  their 
trip  abroad.  Miss  McCarthy  takes  up 
her  work  again  at  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
Mrs  Brewitt  will  spend  a  month  at 
her  home  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  before 
resuming  her  duties  at  Madison. 


Summer  Library  Schools 
Alabama 
The  second  summer  course  in  li- 
brary training  offered  in  Alabama,  was 
taken  by  11  persons.  The  class  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  T.  D.  Barker,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  library  training  school  at 
Atlanta.  The  course  included  the  reg- 
ular routine  work  of  a  library,  and  was 
followed  with  enthusiasm  and  profit  by 
the  students. 

Chautauqua 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua library  school  was  held  July  3- 
August  14,  under  the  directorship  of 
Melvil  Dewey,  assisted  by  Mary  E. 
Downey,    Sabra   W.    Vought,   Alice   E. 


Sanborn  and  Annie  F.  Petty.  Addi- 
tional lectures  were  given  by  Mrs  El- 
mendorf,  Manila  W.  Freeman,  Mrs 
E.  S.  Barnett  and  Dr  E.  M.  Mosher. 
The  Chautauqua  and  Patterson  libra- 
ries were  used  for  reference  and  prac- 
tical work.  Visits  to  nearby  libraries 
and  manufacturers  were  made.  Strenu- 
ous class  work  was  supplemented  by 
relaxation  through  the  unsurpassed  at- 
tractions which  Chautauqua  affords. 
The  registration  was  as   follows: 

Ohio  13;  New  York  two;  and  one 
each  from  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Many  visiting  librarians,  trus- 
tees and  other  interested  persons  were 
present  from  time  to  time  and  consulted 
in  regard  to  library  matters,  making 
this  feature  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work. 

Indiana 

The  summer  school  conducted  by  the 
library  commission  of  Indiana  at  Earl- 
ham  college,  had  an  enrollment  of  22 
students.  A  total  of  87  lectures  was 
given  during  the  course  by  the  faculty 
and  other  visiting  lecturers,  divided  as 
follows :  Cataloging,  18 ;  other  technical 
processes,  23;  government  documents, 
10 ;  reference,  8 ;  book  selection,  8 ;  chil- 
dren's work,  10;  topics  of  library  in- 
terest, 8;  bookbinding,  2.  Mr  Hertz- 
berg  of  the  Monastery  Bindery,  Chi- 
cago, gave  a  lecture  on  bookbinding,  il- 
lustrated by  an  interesting  display  of 
bindings  and  bookbinding  material. 

A  library  institute,  with  numerous 
topics,  which  could  not  be  considered 
in  the  regular  course,  were  given  con- 
sideration. This  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  round  table  with  a  question  box. 

There  was  a  display  of  pamphlet  bind- 
ers, mounted  clippings,  statistical  sheets, 
financial  records,  etc. 

A  trip  of  library  inspection  to  the 
Muncie  public  library  was  a  pleasant 
feature.  The  visitors  were  the  guests 
of  the  Muncie  library,  and  everything 
to  insure  the  pleasure  ahd  comfort  of 
the  guests  was  provided. 
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Iowa 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Iowa  Sum- 
mer library  school  was  held  at  Iowa 
City  June  21-July  31.  There  were  21 
students  in  attendance  for  the  regular 
course,  with  a  few  additional  ones  for 
the  course  in  children's  work  under 
Miss    Lyman. 

The  instructors  were  Harriet  E. 
Howe,  head  cataloger  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  library;  Isabella  M, 
Cooper  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary, and  Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  the  uni- 
versity librarian.  The  course  in  Li- 
brary work  with  children,  which  has 
been  an  important  feature  of  the  Iowa 
school  from  the  beginning,  was  given  as 
usual  by  Miss  Lyman,  the  well-known 
story  teller  and  lecturer  on  children's 
books.  The  lectures  on  Library  ad- 
ministration were  given  by  Miss  Tyler, 
director  of  the  school,  and  those  on 
Binding  and  repair  and  loan  systems 
were  given  by  Margaret  W.  Brown, 
librarian  of  the  Iowa  traveling  library. 
During  the  course  lectures  were  given 
by  visiting  librarians  and  members  of 
the  Library  commission,  including  State 
Librarian  Brigham,  Mrs  Howe  and 
Mrs  Towner  of  the  commission,  Miss 
Wood  of  Cedar  Rapids  and  Miss  Duren 
of  Waterloo.  Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaugh 
gave  two  instructive  and  entertaining 
lectures  on  the  work  of  the  State  his- 
torical  society   and    its   publications. 

The  school  enjoyed  the  usual  inter- 
esting and  helpful  visit  to  the  Cedar 
Rapids  public  library  and  the  Iowa 
Masonic  library,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  a  luncheon  by 
the  Cedar  Rapids  library  staff  and 
trustees  and  Mr  Parvin  and  his  staff. 
An  outing  of  unusual  interest  was  en- 
joyed one  Saturday  during  the  session 
by  a  trip  to  the  Amana  Community, 
located  about  25  miles  from  Iowa  City. 
This  is  the  largest  communistic  society 
in  this  country,  owning  about  25,000 
acres  of  choice  Iowa  land,  with  flour- 
ishing shops  and  factories,  and,  owing 
to  the  recent  book  by  Mr?  B.  F.  Sham- 


baugh on  the  Community,  is  of  renewed 
interest  to  lowans. 

The  reception  at  the  new  home  of 
President  and  Mrs  MacLean  was  one 
of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  summer, 
and  a  delightful  evening  of  stories  and 
songs  of  Irish  folklore  was  given  the 
students  by  Miss  Sawyer  of  New  York, 
a  guest  of  Mrs  Howe,  one  of  the  li- 
brary  commissioners. 

The  students  and  instructors  lived  in 
a  Fraternity  house,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  acquaintance  and 
conference  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  value  of  the  sch'^ol. 

Michigan 

In  1906  the  State  librarian  of  Mich- 
igan, Mrs  M.  C.  Spencer,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  State  library  commission,  in- 
stituted courses  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary library  methods  for  teachers  in 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state.  The 
work  for  this  summer  was  unusually 
successful.  The  libraries  of  the  various 
institutions,  supplemented  by  a  gener- 
ous selection  from  the  state  library  ma- 
terial, were  at  hand  for  laboratory  work. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  selection 
of  the  best  books,  criticism  of  a  model 
library,  technical  work  in  the  simple 
principles  of  library  economy,  and  the 
use  of  pictures,  illustrated  by  loan  col- 
lections from  various  libraries. 

The  work  at  the  State  normal  school 
at  Mt  Pleasant  was  under  the  direction 
of  Ethel  R.  Sawyer;  that  at  the  West- 
ern normal  school  at  Kalamazoo  un- 
der the  direction  of  Esther  Braley;  and 
that  at  the  Northern  normal  school  at 
Marquette  under  the  direction  of  Grace 
E.  Salisbury,  librarian  of  the  White- 
water normal  school,  Wisconsin. 

Many  of  the  lectures  in  all  of  the 
schools  were  attended  by  students  not 
electing  the  course.  Class  attendance 
ranged  from  50  to  300,  according  to  the 
popularity  of  the  subject  treated.  The 
instructors  feel  that  this  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  the  four  years  that 
this  work  has  been  given. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  interest  dnd 
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intelligent  enthusiasm  for  library  work 
is  evident  among  the  teachers  of  Mich- 
igan. 

New  York  State  library  achool 

The  twelfth  session  of  the  summer 
school,  with  Miss  Bacon  in  charge,  was 
held  June  9- July  21.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  limited  to  28,  21  of  whom 
were  from  New  York  state ;  25  took  the 
general  course,  two  took  a  special 
course  and  one  was  forced  by  illness 
in  her  family  to  leave  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

Eighty-five  lectures  were  given,  39 
of  which  required  from  two  to  four 
hours*  technical  work  in  connection 
with  them.  Other  lectures  called  for 
collateral  reading  or  examination  of  li- 
brary material. 

Miss  Lyman's  four  lectures  on  work 
with  children  were  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Her  analysis  of  child 
nature  at  different  ages,  her  grasp  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  book  se- 
lecrtion  for  children,  her  sane  views  on 
story  telling,  and  her  power  and  charm 
as  a  story  teller  appealed  strongly  to 
the  students. 

A  three-hour  examination  was  given 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  24  stu- 
dents  passed   and   received   certificates. 

This  general  course  will  not  be  given 
again  until  191 1.  In  1910  two  con- 
secutive courses  will  be  offered,  each 
lasting  three  weeks.  Students  may  ap- 
ply for  either  course  or  for  both.  Those 
taking  both  will  have  all  the  subjects 
usually  treated  at  length  in  the  general 
course,  except  administration,  book  se- 
lection and  work  with  children,  and 
will  cover  more  ground  in  bibliography, 
reference  and  government  documents 
than  has  heretofore  been  possible  in  the 
general  course.  The  work  offered  in 
classification,  cataloging  and  shelf-list- 
ing will  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
given  during  the  last  two  years. 


"The  Spartans  did  not  inquire  how 
many  the  enemy  are,  but  where  they 
are." — Agis  IL 


Report    of    Commission    on    Chicago 
Public  Library 

The  commission  appointed  last  April 
to  study  the  public  library  system  of 
Chicago  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  its  further  development,  reported  to 
the  Chicago  Public  library  board  on 
September  27.  The  report  is  compre- 
hensive and  full  of  interest. 

The  earlier  idea  of  a  public  library 
was  that  of  a  collection  of  books  relat- 
ing to  every  department  of  knowledge 
and  literature,  more  stress  being  laid 
upon  having  the  books  than  upon  hav- 
ing them  used.  The  modem  library 
idea  is  to  put  the  books,  as  freely  as 
possible,  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  development  of  this  policy 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  spirit 
which  actuates  the  modem  librarian, 
the  spirit  of  aggressive  helpfulness 
rather  than  inactive  guardianship. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  first  libra- 
rian, Dr  W.  F.  Poole,  the  library  became 
notable  for  the  value  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  collection.  The  policy  of 
gathering  valuable  works  has  been 
maintained  and  Chicago  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  library  from  this  point  of 
view.  But  the  successive  boards  of 
directors  have  failed  to  adopt  the  more 
aggressive  methods  of  the  modem  li- 
brary. 

The  library  has  not  made  itself 
known,  and  there  exists  in  the  public 
mind  today  a  large  measure  of  indif- 
ference, due  to  lack  of  information 
about  the  resources  of  the  library  and 
its  vital  relation  to  the  people.  The 
public  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
its  public  library. 

The  report  commends  the  policy  of 
economy  which  has  succeeded  during 
the  past  seven  years  in  •  raising  the  li- 
brary from  an  almost  bankrupt  condi- 
tion to  a  sound  financial  footing.  The 
library  is  not  only  solvent  but  is  car- 
rying a  cash  surplus  sufficient  to  pay 
operating  expenses  for  three  months. 
The  librar}'  has  an  endowment  fund  of 
$212,000,   the   income    from   which   has 
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been  saved  until  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  $30,000,  entirely  apart  from 
other  money.  The  report  recommended 
that  the  policy  of  economy  having  ac- 
complished its  purpose,  all  the  availa- 
ble resources  should  now  be  utilized  to 
bring  the  library  the  highest  possible 
efficiency,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  these  resources  by 
legislation  and  by  attracting  private 
beneficence. 

The  board  of  directors,  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  should  be  made  up  of  men 
of  the  first  rank,  who  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  affairs.  They 
should  recognize  it  as  their  duty  to  de- 
termine their  policies  and  leave  entirely 
to  the  librarian  details  of  administra- 
tion. The  librarian  should  be  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  library.  On  him 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  should  take  the  initiative 
in  matters  of  policy  and  practice, 
should  make  nominations  for  appoint- 
ments to  the  staff,  recommend  promo- 
tions or  increases  in  salary;  in  short, 
he  should  assume  all  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  an  executive  officer.  Any- 
thing less  reduces  the  board  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  its  librarian  from 
unprogressive  ranks  of  mediocrity. 

No  less  important  is  the  selection  and 
maintenance  of  a  classified  staff.  The 
methods  of  appointment,  discipUne  and 
promotion  should  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  classified  persons  where- 
ever  found.  Unless  civil  service  rules 
are  administered  with  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  needs  of  the  library 
they  may  seriously  hamper  its  efficiency. 

The  lack  of  classification  in  the  pres- 
ent service  and  the  dearth  of  trained  ex- 
perts, the  meager  provisions  for  work 
with  young  people  and  the  schools,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the 
Public  library  with  other  beneficial 
forces  in  Chicago,  were  pointed  out. 

The  great  need  to  be  met  is  a  har- 
monious, efficient  and  enthusiastic  corps 
of  workers.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  definite  recommendations: 


Legislation  to  fix  upon  the  librarian  full 
responsibility  of  administering  the  library  as 
its    executive   head. 

The  removal  of  the  office  of  chief  libra- 
rian from  application  of  the  civil  service 
law. 

A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  li- 
brary service. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  library  should  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  fiscal  year  of 
the    city. 

The  development  of  an  adequate  system 
of  branch  libraries.  The  creation  of  public 
sentiment  to  the  end  that  funds  may  be 
secured   for  this. 

A  full  measure  of  cooperation  by  fre- 
quent conferences  between  the  public  library 
and  other  public  bodies,  at  which  detailed 
reports  should  be  made  and  plans  discussed. 

The  organization  of  a  children's  depart- 
ment with  specially  trained  and  skilled 
workers. 

In  the  purchase  of  books,  the  demands 
upon  the  library  as  a  circulating  center 
should  govern  in  providing  duplication  of 
works    most    in    demand. 

A  strong  policy  of  publicity  by  concise  re- 
ports, bulletins,  reading  lists  and  letters, 
through  which  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  library  may  be  acquired  by  the  public. 

The  report  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form   by   the    Board   later. 


The  A.  L.  A.  Meeting,  19 10 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  in  Chicago,  September  i,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of 
A.  L.  A.  in  New  York  City  some  time 
in  July,  1910.  This  was  Pres.  Hodge's 
suggestion,  though  not  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  board.  The  fact  of  the 
International  library  congress  at  Brus- 
sels next  summer  affected  the  decision, 
as  a  matter  of  economy  in  travel  ex- 
penses. 


The  well-known  London  journalist 
and  author,  Clement  K.  Shorter,  has 
undertaken  a  regular  semi-monthly 
English  literary  letter  for  The  Dial. 
Probably  no  one  in  London  is  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  world  of  books 
and  authors  than  Mr  Shorter;  certainly 
no  one  is  able  to  write  of  them  more 
informingly  and  entertainingly.  Mr 
Shorter's  first  letter  appears  in  The 
Dial  for  October   i. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

Edith  E.  Clarke,  for  11  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Billings  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  has  resigned,  and 
is  for  the  present  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rebecca  W.  Wright,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
'05,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Carnegie  library  at  Pittsburgh  to  cat- 
alog the  Kellogg-Hubbard  library, 
Montpelier,   Vt. 

J.  M.  Burnham,  for  28  years  assist- 
ant librarian  of  Brown  university, 
Providence,  R.  L,  died  Sept.  11,  1909. 
He  was  connected  with  the  university 
library  from  1881,  being  appointed  un- 
der Dr  Reuben  A.  Guild. 

He  was  a  man  of  retiring  disposition, 
and  only  a  few  knew  the  riches  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  His  special  study  was 
music,  in  which  his  taste  inclined  him 
to  works  of  the  loftiest  character.  He 
was  also  interested  in  historical  investi- 
gation. 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  institute 
in  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1909,  shows  a  circulation  of 
120,916  v.,  a  slight  gain  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  new  registration,  be- 
gun October  i,  numbers  6653  persons. 
The  pay  duplicate  collection  started  in 
December  has  proved  very  popular. 
The  income  from  invested  funds  was 
$5000  and  the  city  appropriation  was 
$4000.  Two  oil  paintings  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Talcott  art  fund.  The 
population  of  New  Britain  is  44,000, 
but  7000  of  which  is  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can stock. 

Central  Atlantic 

Seth  E.  Pope,  N.  Y.  1900-1,  went  to 
Pratt  institute  July  i  as  assistant  in 
the  technology  library. 

Julia  Rupp,  librarian  of  Oil  City, 
has  resigned  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  public  library. 

Walter  L.  Brown,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Buffalo,  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  B.  McCabe  on  Septem- 


ber II.  Both  Mr  Brown  and  Miss  Mc- 
Cabe have  been  connected  with  the 
Buffalo  public  library  for  some  time. 

Alice  C.  Campbell  (Pratt,  '09)  has 
been  engaged  as  assistant  by  the  li- 
brary of  the  Geneseo  State  normal 
school. 

Dr  Lonna  D.  Amett,  N.  Y.  '08-9, 
has  been  appointed  classifier  in  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  library, 
Washington. 

Sara  W.  Eno,  N.  Y.  '08-9,  has  been 
engaged  as  assistant  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania library. 

Edyth  Miller  (Pratt)  has  been  en- 
gaged as  assistant  librarian  at  the  Nor- 
mal college,  New  York,  Elsie  Adams 
having  resigned. 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  N.  Y.  '09,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  Ubrarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington. 

Florence  B.  Gray,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
'09,  began  work  as  assistant  in  the 
Sociology  .  section  of  the  New  York 
state  library  July  15. 

Julia  E.  King,  N.  Y.  '05-6,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  assistant  in  Vas- 
sar  college  library  to  become  cataloger 
for  the'  Boaid  of  Water  Supply,  New 
York  city. 

Caroline  F.  Gleason  (Pratt)  resigned 
her  position  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  in  the  Utica  public 
library,  to  be  married  to  S.  J.  Humes- 
ton  of  Montana. 

Elizabeth  S.  Howell  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Princeton 
university  library  and  announced  her 
engagement  to  C.  S.  Thompson  of  the 
Brooklyn   public   library. 

Elizabeth  Harvey,  N.  Y.  '91,  died  in 
Philadelphia  on  Julv  10,  1909.  Miss 
Harvey's  home  was  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
and  her  library  record  dates  from  1888, 
when  she  became  classifier  and  cata- 
loger at  the  Osterhout  free  library  in 
her  home  town.     In  1890  she  became  a 
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member  of  the  cataloging  staif  of  the 
New  York  state  library  and  resigned  in 
1893  to  take  up  bibliographic  work  in 
Philadelphia. 

Georgia  Rathbone  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Utica  public 
library  to  accept  the  headship  of  the 
loan  department  in  the  Osterhout  li- 
brary of  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

Isabella  M.  Cooper,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
'08,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Muhlenberg  branch  of  the  New  York 
public  library  to  take  charge  of  the 
reference  department  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)    free  public  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Canastota 
(N.  Y.)  public  library  shows  6158  v., 
with  a  circulation  of  16,119,  an  increase 
of  1019  over  last  year,  and  1162  regis- 
tered readers. 

It  has  been  a  successful  year  of 
activity  in  library  work,  and  each  de- 
partment shows  progress,  specially  the 
reference  room. 

Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  N.  Y.  '07,  resigned 
his  position  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  May,  to  become  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  New  York  state  library. 
Mr  Vitz  was  graduated  from  Adelbert 
college  in  1904  and  spent  one  year  at 
the  Western  Reserve  university  library 
school  before  entering  the  school  at 
Albany.  He  brings  to  his  new  position 
a  library  experience  covering  nearly  11 
years,  nine  of  which  were  spent  in  the 
Public  and  Western  Reserve  university 
libraries,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  two  in 
the  Public  library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Braddock,  Pa., 
records  52,440  V.  in  the  library.  Less 
than  100  V.  were  missing  at  the  bien- 
nial inventory.  The  children's  depart- 
ment was  removed  from  the  third  to 
the  first  floor.  Reclassification  of  the 
library  is  under  way  by  the  regular 
staff.  The  report  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment   of    a    bindery.      The    work 


with  the  schools  occupies  a  promising 
place,  132,787  v.  being  circulated  through 
the  schools  last  year. 

An  interesting  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Carnegie  club,  which  is  connected 
with  the  library,  is  given. 

The  latest  report  of  the  New  York 
Society  library  shows  continued  expan- 
sion of  its  activities.  Besides  supply- 
ing the  chief  clubs  of  the  city  with 
books,  the  library  furnishes  literature 
to  the  U.  S.  Mihtary  academy  at  West 
Point  and  private  schools  on  the  Hud- 
son; books  go  to  members  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Canada  and 
all  over  the  United  States,  so  that 
through  its  traveling  libraries  the  edu- 
cational work  may  be  said  to  be  inter- 
national in  scope. 

Last  December,  its  history,  covering 
the  period  from  1698  to  1908  was  pub- 
lished by  the  De  Vinne  Press.  Charles 
Knowles  Bolton  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Trmiscript  pronounces  it,  **The  finest 
library  history  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica." 

The  chief  statistics  shown  in  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  James  V. 
Brown  library,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  are: 
Accessions,  2688  V.;  total  on  hand,  17,- 
25s  v.;  receipts,  $9826.74;  expenditures, 
$10,105.29  (principal  items,  books  and 
magazines,  $1412.35 ;  bindery,  $1624.41  ; 
salaries,  $4894.50)  ;  circulation  122,788 
v.,  of  which  79,542  V.  were  juvenile ;  at- 
tendance at  lectures,  2497,  ^^  ^^  ^^- 
hibition,    844. 

The  principal  work  of  the  year  was 
the  opening  of  an  art  and  subsidiary 
reference  room,  the  completing  of  sev- 
eral sets  of  periodicals  and  the  issuance 
of  printed  lists  of  books  of  technology 
and  gardening. 

The  circulation  showed  a  slight  de- 
crease from  that  of  the  previous  year, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  abnormal  use  made 
of  the  library  during  its  first  year  of 
operation  and  a  necessary  reduction  in 
the  appropriation  for  books.  The  city 
has  a  population  of  less  than  40,000. 
so    that    the    per    capita    issue    is    over 
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three ;  over  qckx)  readers'  cards  are  in 
force,  or  nearly  one  to  every  four  per- 
sons; 21,536  persons  used  the  library 
for   reading  and   reference. 

Central 

Edna  A.  Brown  (Pratt)  was  married 
June   I  to  Will  E.  Sim  of  Urbana,  III. 

Mary  Lytle,  N.  Y.  '08-9,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger,  Public  library,  Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Sara  E.  Johnston,  N.  Y.  '08-9,  began 
her  duties  as  cataloger  at  Purdue  uni- 
versity   September    i. 

Maude  Derickson  (Pratt)  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Ella  G.  Pamiele,  formerly  librarian 
at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  was  married  July  12 
to  F.   E.  Alvord  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Miriam  Noyes  (Pratt,  IQ09)  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  pub- 
lic library  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  position  June   i. 

Effie  L.  Power  has  resigned  from  the 
Cleveland  public  library  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  children's  department 
of  the  Carnegie  library,   Pittsburgh. 

Mrs  Julia  Harron  (New  York  '05) 
has  resigned  h'  r  position  in  the  State 
library  of  New  York,  to  become  first 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist. 

Annette  P.  Ward  has  been  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve historical  society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ward  has  been  connected  with  the 
library  since  January,   1909. 

S.  Louise  Mitchell,  N.  Y.  '03-4,  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Broadway 
branch  of  the  Cleveland  public  library 
to  become  assistant  librarian  .  in  the 
School  of  education.  University  of  Chi- 
cajjo. 

Eleanor  E.  Hawkins  (Pratt  ^05) 
of  the  Buffalo  public  library  has  been 
granted  a  six  months*  leave  of  absence 
to   assist   in   the   editorial   work   of   the 


A.  L.  A,  Booklist  office  at  Madison, 
Wis.  This  office  has  in  hand  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Supplement  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  to  which  Miss  Haw- 
kins will  give  the  larger  part  of  her  time. 

Lydia  E.  Kingley  (Wisconsin  '07) 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  State 
normal  school  of  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  take  the  place 
of  Flora  B.  Roberts,  who  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Miss 
Roberts  will  spend  the  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  N.  Y.  '01,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  reference  libra- 
rian at  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chi- 
cago, to  become  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  public  library.  Mr. 
Brown  carries  with  him  the  highest 
respect  of  the  library  workers  of 
Chicago  and  a  deep  personal  regard 
from  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  as  travel  secretary  for  the 
West.  His  uniform  courtesy,  efficient 
helpfulness  and  capability  of  high  order 
won  for  hyn  a  circle  of  devoted  friends 
among  those  who  knew  him  and  his 
work  in  the  six  years  he  was  in  Chi- 
cago. Deep  regret  at  his  leaving  is 
mingled  with  gratification  at  his  en- 
larged   opportunity    in    Brooklyn. 

The  Chicago  public  library  during  the 
summer  opened  two  branch  libraries  in 
school  houses,  for  the  use  and  conven- 
ience of  the  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  first  was  in  the  Montefiore 
school,  in  charge  of  Edna  Whiteman  of 
the  Cleveland  public  library,  who  came 
to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  work  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  second  was  in  the  Burr  school, 
in  charge  of  Mabel  E.  Blake  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  whose  experi- 
ence in  the  Ninety-sixth  street  branch  of 
that  library  fitted  her  specially  to  take 
up  this   work. 

Both  rooms  have  a  collection  of  books 
for  circulation  and  for  reading-room 
use.  About  40  current  periodicals  are 
on    file    in    each    branch.      Story   hours 
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were  held  on  Saturday  afternoons  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  most  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained. 

The  libraries  are  open,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  ID  p.  m.,  and  Sunday  fr6m  9  to  6. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  superintend- 
ent of  circulation  in  New  York  public 
library  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
system  in  1901,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  St  Louis  to  succeed  F.  M. 
Crunden.  Dr  Bostwick  is  not  only  one 
of  the  strong  members  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
of  which  he  has  been  president,  but  has 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  literary 
worker,  a  forceful  and  ready  speaker 
and  a  man  interested  in  public  affairs 
generally.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1881,  receiving  Ph.  D.  in  1883. 
He  was  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  a  number  of  cyclopedias,  did  edi- 
torial work  on  the  Standard  dictionary, 
The  Forum  and  Literary  Digest  before 
coming  into  library  work  in  1895  as 
librarian  of  the  old  New  York  free 
library.  He  was  librarian  of  Brooklyn, 
1899-1901,  returning  then  to  the  posi- 
tion he  has  just  resigned  for  St  Louis. 
He  took  up  his  new  work  October   i. 

The  fifth  biennial  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  commission  of  Indiana  cov- 
ers the  period  from  November,  1906, 
to  September,  1908.  The  report  gives 
summaries  showing  the  activities  of  the 
commission,  showing  library  conditions 
over  the  state  at  large,  with  interesting 
comparisons  of  conditions  existing  two 
years  ago.  Two  contributions  of  inter- 
est, not  only  to  Indianians,  but  to  libra- 
rians in  general,  are  the  historical 
sketches  by  Dr  Horace  Ellis  on  "In- 
diana's first  library*'  and  Joel  Hiatt  on 
**The  Workingmen's  institute  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind." 

In  addition  to  these  contributions,  in- 
formation which  relates  to  commission 
activities  includes  statements  regarding 
library  organization  in  Indiana,  summer 
school  for  librarians,  library  institutes, 
publications  and  distributions  and  trav- 
eling libraries.  Separate  chapters  relate 
to    new    library    buildings    in    Indiana, 


Carnegie  libraries  in  Indiana,  libraries 
in  Indiana  state  institutions,  parag^ph 
and  tabulated  statistical  reports  of  In- 
diana libraries,  and  maps  showing  the 
growth  in  number  of  public  libraries 
and  traveling  library  stations  in  Indiana. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port, 24  new  public  libraries  were  es- 
tablished in  Indiana,  making  ir8  public 
and  142  educational  libraries  in  that 
state,  a  total  of  260.  In  1899,  when 
the  library  commission  was  established, 
there  were  only  52  public  libraries  in 
Indiana. 

Three  years  ago  40  of  the  92  coun- 
ties in  the  state  were  without  public 
libraries,  but  this  number  was  reduced 
to  19  in  the  year  1908. 

Wett 

Julius  Lucth  has  been  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Asa  Don  Dickinson  as  libra- 
rian of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Alfred  E.  Whittaker,  for  many  years 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  retired  in  September,  receiving 
the  retiring  allowance  under  provision 
of  the  Carnegie  educational  fund.  Wal- 
ter L.  Barnes  will  be  in  charge  of  tlie 
library  for  the  coming  year. 

The  report  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
city  library  gives  a  circulation  of  152,- 
928  V.,  an  increase  of  15,062  over  last 
year ;  14,745  v.  were  circulated  through 
the  schools;  4266  books  were  added, 
making  a  total  of  26458  V.  in  the  li- 
brary. 

In  five  years  the  total  circulation  has 
increased  76  per  cent,  the  adult  depart- 
ment 51  per  cent  and  the  juvenile  cir- 
culation  149  per  cent. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  erection  of  the  Northeast 
branch  and  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  1000  books  for  its  shelves. 

South 

Miss  T.  D.  Barker  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  library  extension  work  of  the 
Alabama   state   department   of   archives 
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and  history.  Miss  Barker  was  educated 
at  Agnes  Scott  college,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Library  training  school  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1909.  She  entered  upon  her  work  July 
5. 

N.  L.  Goodrich,  for  some  time  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  elected  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Texas  to  succeed  Phin- 
eas  L.  Windsor.  Mr  Goodrich  is  to  have 
the  rank  of  adjunct  professor. 

Minnie  Leatherman,  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  Public  library  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  who  spent  last  year 
at  the  Pratt  institute  library  school,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  new 
North   Carolina  library  commission. 

Lucy  E.  Fay,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  '08, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant 
in  the  Educational  extension  division 
of  the  New  York  state  library  to  suc- 
ceed Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich  as  librarian 
of  University  of  West  Virginia  library, 
Morgantown. 

Maud  M.  Pugsley,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  last  year  a  resident  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  that 
city.  She  was  formerlv  librarian  of  the 
Adams  memorial  library  of  Wheaton, 
111.,  was  reference  librarian  in  the  Art 
institute  library  of  Chicago  for  a  time, 
and  was  afterward  library  organizer  in 
Michigan. 

The  naming  of  the  new  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
decided  by  popular  vote,  and,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  everybody,  the 
name  Anne  Wallace  Branch  was  chosen, 
in  honor  of  the  former  librarian,  now 
Mrs  Max  Franklin  Rowland  of  New 
York.  Mrs  Rowland  will  be  the  g^est 
of  honor  at  the  opening  of  the  branch 
in  October. 

Lucile  Virden  of  Montgomery  took 
the  position  of  librarian  at  Talladega, 
Ala.,  August  I.  Miss  Virden  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  1909  class  of  the  Carnegie 
Library    training     school     at     Atlanta. 


Previous  to  her  course  in  Atlanta  she 
had  been  an  assistant  in  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Montgomery,  and  had  also 
taken  a  cours'e  in  practical  bookbinding 
in  the  Public  library  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Missouri  li- 
brary commission  gives  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  various  institutions  of 
the  state  as  200,000;  seven  state  insti- 
tutions, non-educational,  have  libraries; 
12  college  libraries  and  10  public  li- 
braries are  added  to  the  list  of  last 
year.  Four  colleges  have  librarians 
whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  library. 
In  14  cases  the  librarian  is  one  of  the 
faculty;  in  three  cases  office  duties  are 
added;  all  use  student  help  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  State  university  and  four  of 
the  five  Normal  schools  report  trained 
librarians  who  have  no  other  duties. 
Ten  public  libraries  serve  the  township 
or  county  as  well  as  the  city;  eight  col- 
lege libraries  allow  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary by  the  city  and  county  residents. 
The  Traveling  library  department  has 
been  the  most  important  development  of 
the  year.  The  commission  has  some- 
thing like  80  fixed  groups  in  addition 
to  the  2(>  libraries  donated  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  women's  clubs;  51  libraries 
of  50  V.  each  have  been  sent  out  to  tax- 
payers' centers;  14  to  rural  schools; 
four  to  teachers'  clubs. 

The  report  is  illustrated  with  half- 
tone plates  of  library  buildings,  and  a 
map  showing  location  of  libraries.  The 
last  legislature  provides  for  a  General 
Assembly  library,  for  the  use  of  its 
members,  under  the  supervision  of  th^ 
commission.  The  commission  appro- 
priation was  increased  to  $12,000  for 
the  biennial  period. 

Pacific  coast 

Charles  W.  Smith,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, was  married  August  25  to  Chris- 
tina  Denny  of  Lincoln,   111. 

The  Seattle  public  library  has  a  num- 
ber of  extra  copies  of  its  monthly  bul- 
letin, volumes  1-7,   1896-1907,  and  also 
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of  its  annual  reports,  1896- 1899,  1903- 
1908,  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  any  of 
these  to  libraries  wishing  to  complete 
their  sets. 

Anne  Rosenmiiller  (Pratt),  for  three 
years  past  in  charge  of  the  periodicals 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  married  June  30  to  Berthold 
Wath  of  Oakland. 

Asa  Don  Dickinson,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
resigned  his  position  to  become  libra- 
rian of  Washington  State  college,  Pull- 
man,  Wash.,   on   September    i. 

Alta  L.  Stansbur>%  Illinois  03.  for 
six  years  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  was  elected 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  She  beg^an  her  work  Oc- 
tober I. 

Charlotte  E.  Wallace  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  head  of  the  East 
IJberty  branch  of  the  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsburgh,  to  become  head  of  the  Cir- 
culating department  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  public  library. 

Mrs  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  New  York 
02-3,  resigned  her  position  as  chil- 
dren's* librarian  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
l^ublic  library,  July  i.  lone  Tucker  of 
the  New  York  public  library  will  fill 
her  place. 

Canada 

Edith  V.  Bethune  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed from  the  library  of  McGill  uni- 
versity to  enter  that  of  the  University 
of   Toronto. 

The  Library  of  Parliament,  Canada, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  September  i.  It 
contained  100,000  v.  of  valuable  works, 
the  law  collection,  a  gift  of  Sir  Oliver 
^Mowatt,  being  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  law  collections  in  exist- 
ence. 

L.  J.  Burpee,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negro  library  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  has 
been  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  geo- 
graj)hical  society  of  Great  Britain.    The 


action  was  taken  in  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  Mr  Burpee  to  the  work 
of  the  society.  His  book,  *The  search 
for  the  Western  seas,'*  is  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Royal  society. 

The  report  of  J.  R.  C.  Honeyman, 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Re- 
gina,  Sask.,  Canada,  records  a  year  of 
increased  activity.  With  3401  v.  on  the 
shelves  there  was  a  circulation  of  21,- 
034.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$8279.  The  library  reports  no  loss  of 
l>ooks  from  the  open  shelves.  The 
library  is  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  m.  week  days,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 
Sundays.  Three  assistants  are  employed. 
The  outlook  for  future  growth  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Foreign 

Mary  E.  Wood  (special  student, 
Pratt)  has  an  article  in  the  Boone  Re- 
z'ieti',  February,  1909,  published  by 
Boone  college,  Wu  Chang,  China,  de- 
scribing the  new  library  plans  and  the 
contemplated  extension  of  the  library's 
work. 


Position  wanted — .\  young  lady  desires 
library  position.  Seven  years*  experi- 
ence. Credentials  furnished.  Address 
1>,  190  CliflF  av.,  Shelton,  Conn. 


For  eale— Fifty-two  bound  volumes  of 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  1850  to 
1877,  the  remaining  years  to  1902  not 
boiind.  Also  bound  index  10  maga- 
zines. Address  M.  E.  Ring,  180  War- 
r' n  av.,  Chicago. 


Special— A  lady,  graduated  from  the 
Uibliothekarinnen-Schule  in  Hause  der 
Abgeordneten,  Berlin,  wishes  a  position 
in  an  American  library  in  order  to 
study  library  methods,  with  a  view  to 
using  them  later  in  Germany.  She 
s[>eaks  and  reads  easily  English,  French 
and  German,  and  has  excellent  English, 
l'>ench  and  German  references.  Ad- 
dress Miss  P.  Hofer,  Konigsberg,  i^Pr., 
Konig   St.    2T.   Germany. 
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Thl.H  Is  a  picture  of  our  wholesale  bulldlnss  where  our  library  department  Is  now  located,  and  where 
is  carried  the  largest  stock  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  in  the  United  States 

THE  geographical  location  of  Chicago,  with  its  numer- 
ous railroad  lines  offering  the  greatest  shipping  facili- 
ties, combined  with  our  unsurpassed  book  stock  and  the 
capable  service  that  we  render,  make  this  practically  the 
center  of  the  library  business  of  the  United  States.  Orders 
from  'the  Central  states,  from  the  North,  East,  South,  and 
extreme  West,  are  handled  with  the  utmost  despatch  and 
accuracy. 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  Co. 

330-352  E.  Ohio  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Library  Bureau  bookstacks 

Unit  wood  type 


Albert  Randolph  Roa9,  Architect 

For  the  stackroom  of  small  libraries,  and  for  reference 
and  reading  rooms,  the  Library  Bureau  unit  wood  bookstack, 
made  on  the  expansive  principle,  has  advantages  which  will 
commend  it  to  any  librarian.  Built  to  fill  immediate  needs. 
Expands  to  meet  future  growth.  Each  section  is  a  unit  to 
which  other  sections  may  readily  be  added.  Taken  apart 
again  they  form  separate  stacks.  Permits  complete  rearrange- 
ment without  waste  of  space  or  time,  and  with  scarcely  any 
work. 

Carried  in  two  heights,  6  feet  lo  -  inches  and  4  feet  6 
inches,  in  either  double  (free  standing)  or  wall  type,  eight 
and  ten  inch  depth  shelves.  Exposed  parts  of  beautiful  quar- 
tered  oak.     Ends  paneled. 

For  particulars  send  for  Circular  "L.  B.  Unit  Wood 
Stack." 


Library  Bureau 


Bo««ton  rhicago  New  York 

43  Federal  street  156  WabasFi  avenue  316  Broadway 

32  salesrooms  in  leading  cities  in  United  States.  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
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Charging    desks 


The  most  important  article  of  modern  library  equipment.  Should 
never  be  a  part  of  the  general  contract  for  the  building.  It  is  tech- 
nical and  should  be  built  by  those  familiar  with  its  uses.  Send  for 
our  new  illustrated,  descriptive  catalog  of  typical  desks  in  actual  use. 

Library  Bureau 

43  Federal  St.,  Boston        156  Wabash  av.,  Chicago       316  Broadway,  New  York 
32  sMUsrooms  in  leading  cities  in  U*  S*,  CdnMda  and  CreMt  ^ritAin 
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American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board 
1  Washington  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Photocraphic  Reprint  Cards 

The  Publishing  Board  has  begun  to  issue  printed  catalog  cards  for 
photographic  reprints  of  modern  language  texts  before  1660  contained  in 
American  College  libraries.  The  first  shipment  contains  cards  for  68  pub- 
lished facsimiles  and  18  facsimiles  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy.  Each 
card  gives  the  names  of  the  libraries  in  which  the  facsimile  is  to  be  found. 
Two  cards  are  furnished  for  each  title  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  title. 
Price  of  the  first  shipment  of  86  titles  is  $2.58.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
sets  has  been  printed. 

Cards  for  the  Smithsonian  report  of  1907  are  ready  for  distribution. 
Price,  $1.16.    A  few  sets  remain  of  the  report  for  1906,    Price,  $1.08. 

Cards  for  volumes  1-7  of  Old  South  Leaflets  are  still  in  stock.  Price, 
$2.95- 

List  of  Subject  Headincs 

The  ^manuscript  for  the  new  edition  will  not  be  completed  for  several 
months.  'The  Board,  therefore,  will  print  a  limited  number  of  the  old  edi- 
tion.    Price,  $2.00. 

A.  L.  A.  Handboolcs 

Price  15  cents  each. 

4    Aid's  in  book  selection,  Kroeger. 

3     Management  of  traveling  libraries,  Bullock. 

2     Cataloging  for  small  libraries,  Hitchler. 

I     Essentials  in  library  administration,  Stearns. 

A.  L.  A.  Cataloc  Rules 

Author  and  title  entries.     Price,  60  cents. 

Guide  to  Reference  Boolcs    %  Kroeger 

Price,  $1.50. 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist 

$1.00  a  year  for  10  numbers.     Single  copies  15  cents. 

A  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  best  new  books  for  small  libraries. 
The  list  is  fully  annotated  and  gives  help  to  librarians  in  classification,  the 
assignment  of  subject  headings  and  the  Library  of  Congress  numbers. 
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JANE  AUSTEN 


COMPLETE  WORKS 


The  Chawton  Edition  in  Attractive  Binding.     Large 

Clear  Type  on  Deckle  Edge  Linen 

Paper.     Gilt  Tops, 


Illustrated  with  C.  E.  Brock's  Quaint  Sketches  in 
Colors.     Many  Photogravures  and 
Facsimiles. 


Includes  Her   Life  and    Letters  Edited  by  Brimley 

Johnson  and   Prof.   Phelps  of  Yale.      Ten 

Vols.  Octavo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels. 


Published  $94  00        By  mention-    $  1  f)  25 

at ^   ■•  ingthisad  JL\Jm 


CAROUNE  L.  HIMEBAUGH 

Book  Bargains  for  Public  Libraries 
97  Reade  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Our   Catalogs    Save   Your  Appropriation 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRiriNG-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
I    ¥  ¥  X^  ^  fX  yr^i  »  I  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
I— llfjfjlr^^    <  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 

*^^^     '  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
UQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  OF  THEIR  KIND 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Hi^ginf  Inkf  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago.  London  271  Ninth  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Numbers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7^4  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  3^x6^4  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

153, 165  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


'  ^      complete  stock  of  j  English  and  American  booksf  of  all  publishers 


^E  invite    the   attention   of    LIBRARIANS  to    our  extensive   and 
complete  stock  of  j  English  anc 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 


\SEXD  FOR    CATALOGS', 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications. 

THE  BOOK  BUYER,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  atithon 
and  literary  affairs,  with  a  wptcUX  department  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  library  on  application. 


A  Complete  Library  Service 

THE  fact  that  we  carry  the  largest  and  most  varied  book 
stock  in  the  country,  supplemented  by  our  excellent  facili- 
ties for  promptly  procuring  items  not  in  stock,  including  out-of- 
print  and  foreign  publications,  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  your 
placing  your  orders  with  us  if  you  desire  prompt  shipments  and 
low  prices. 

Write  for  our  "1909  Clearance  Catalog,"  our  "  Monthly  Bixl- 
letin  of  New  Books,"  and  our  "  Standard  Library  Catalog  of 
2,500  Approved  Books  "  with  supplement. 

Quotations  promptly  made  on  any  list  sent  us. 

THE   BAKER   &  TAYLOR   CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 
33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Re-binding  of  Books  in  Chivers'Duro- 
Flexile  Method  Insures  Permanence 

That  is,  the  book  is  bound  so  that  it  will  last  intact  as  long  as  the  pages 
are  clean  enough  for  service,  fl^  Ordinary  bookbinding  is  not  adapted  to 
public  library  books.  C^  Chlvers'  Bookbinding,  In  every  operation 
and  with  each  Item  of  material.  Is  arranged  to  give  the  utmost 

service.    C  ^^  ^  book  is  made  to  give  150  issues  in  clean,  good  condition, 

instead  of  75  issues,  the  saving  is  not  only  on  the  binding,  but  also  on  the 

cost  of  the  volume,  one  book  being  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  books. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  a  Chivers'  binding  in  every  case  lasts  twice  as  long 

as  another,  but   it  may  be  demonstrated,   if  you  try  it,  that  the  books  last 

much    longer   always,   and    sometimes   twice   as   long,       fl  The    SOOUer 

you  send  books  to  the  binder.  If  such  books  In  the  librarian's 

estimation  will  presently  require  re-blndlng,  the  better.  CIn 

nothing  Is  It  more  true  than  In  binding  library  books, 

that  the  stitch  In  time  saves  ninety  and  nine 

CHIVERS'  BOOKBINDING   COMPANY 

Incorporated 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BOOKBINDERS 

911-913  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Merwin -Clay  ton's 

the  only 

Practical  and  Satisfactory  Clearing  Honse 

for  the  use  of  Librarians  and  G>llectors  in  disposing  of 
their  Duplicate  Books,  Pamphlets.  Autographs,  etc. 

Careful    and    judicious    cataloguing — moderate    com- 
missions— prompt  returns. 

Catalogues  circulated  among  the  principal  buyers  of 
America,  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe. 


The  Merwin-Clayton  Sales  Company 

iBooik  Auctioneers^ 

NEW  YORK 


20-24  Fast  20th  St. 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Tbe  Wtnamikw  Book  Storei  in  PhiUdelphia  mnd  Now  York  do  «  combined  book  butinen  almost  double 
that  of  Mttf  other  concern  in  the  trade. 

Thlf  accoonti  for  the  extraordinary  purchatet  of  remainderi  of  editions  that  the  Wanamaker  onmnkxA. 
tion  it  constahtty  secnring.  It  U  why  UBRAMES  can  secure  through  the  Wanemaker  stores,  nde^d 
editions  of  standard  and  recent  boolcs  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  are  possible  elsewhere.  ^i«««w«« 

AHT  BOOK  BXTAHT  is  here  or  will  be  sec:«<^4  ^  '»btai«uioie  anywhere.  Send  for  thm  iiir.n««..k^* 
BOOK  CATALOGUE.    All  inquiries  given  careful  and  expert  attention.     ^  '      ^^  Wanamaker 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

THE  MONASTERY   HILL   BINDERY 

601-607  g«at  Bolmont  Avnuo         ....        CHICAQO 


Forty  years*  experience  in    library    bookbinding.      Facilities    for    handling 

consignments  rapidly.     Best  construction  and 
Go/if  Jiff  da/  best  materials.  St,  Louis,  igo4 
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OUR 


LIBRARY  BINDINGS 

Include  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Volumes  of  Standard  Fiction,  and  over 
Fifty  Volumes  of  Juveniles,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  replaced  by  Public  and  Cir- 
culating Libraries.  ::  OUR  LIBRARY 
BINDINGS  will  outwear  the  paper. 

Send  fof  Price  List 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTINO  COMPANY 

SPRINOPIBU).   MASSACHUSETTS 


Foreign  Books 

supplied  at  lowest  rates.     Largest 
stock  of  German  Books;  overstock 

of  such  closed  out  at  special  prices. 

Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 

E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  25  m  pIm.  New  York 


Bookbinding 

John  Seybold 

PRACTICAL 
BOOKBINDER 


1540  School  Street 
CHICAGO 


Special  attention  giTen  to  libraiy  books. 
Good  work.  Low  prices.  Prompt  service. 
Estimates  and  references  cheerfally 
. — famished 

A  TRIAL  ORDER  SOLICITED 


LIBRARY   NEEDS 

We  will  promptly  furnish,  upon  request,  designs 
and  estimates  for  additional  furniture  and  supplies 
needed  by  libraries  already  partly  equipt.  We  call 
particular  attention  to  our  modem  forms  of  display 
racks  for  new  books,  magazine  racks,  news- 
paper racks,  settees,  window  seats,  bulletin 
boards  and  umbrella  racks  at  moderate  cost 
and  of  Library  Bureau  quality. 


Library  Bureau 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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Bargaia 
BodcSbqP 


McDevitt-Wilson 

Bargain  Book  Skop 

"30  Chordi  St.  (near  Corduidt) 

Aimez  ana  Mul  Order  DepartnMatp 
52  Dey  SL 

NEW  YORK  cmr 


OUR  foresight  has  been  rewarded.  Peary  and  Cook  have  discovered  the 
North  Pole.  We  had  a  notion  there  would  be  something  doing  up  that 
way,  80  last  spring  laid  in  a  big  stock  of  the  best  books  on  polar  exploration. 
Now  every  library  is  being  ^^besieged  for  information  about  this  region  and 
WE  HAVE  IT  and  can  supply  YOU  at  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST. 

PBARVS.  MCAREST  THE  POLK 

Regular  price $4.80  net  Our  price $1.95 

'  ROUND  ABOUT  THE  NORTH  POLE    (By  W«  J.  Gordon) 

Regular  price $5.00  net  Our  price tZM 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION    (By  J.  Doaglas  H««^r«) 
Regular  price $3.00  net  Our  price $1^ 


Interest  in  the  HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION  is  not  confined  to  New  York.  It  is 
being  talked  aboot  and  written  of  all  over  America.  Librarians  will  find  these  books  of  great 
interest  to  readers  and  containing  valuable  data.    Many  others  of  like  nature  at  bargain  prices. 

NEW  YORK— OLD  AND  NEW    (By  R^f w«  Rookw«ll  Wilson) . 

Regular  price $3*50  net  Our  price $1.50 

Postage 30CJ 

CRADLE  DAYS  OF  NEW  YORK 

A  compilation  of  data  regarding  the  little  village  of  Z609,  the  town  of  1725  and  the  city 
of  Z825. 
Paper 60c  Postage zoc 


We  have  issued  catalogs  in  the  past.  We  thought  them  fairly  good  at  the  time,  bat  abont 
October  z  we  will  have  ready  for  distribution  by  far  the  largest,  most  complete  book  list  we  have 
have  ever  issued    Send  for  a  copy  of  our 

1909-10  FALL  CATALOG 

which  contains  zoo  large  pages,  with  all  books  properly  classified  and  offered  at  unheard    of 

bargain  prices.    The  catalog  contains  lists  of 

FICTION  FAIRY  AND  FOLK  TALES      SHORT  STORIES 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  POETRY  NATURE  BOOKS 

ART  STANDARD  SETS  BIOGRAPHIES 

REFERENCE    BOOKS 
Send  for  our  catalog  at  once..  Better  order  the  Arctic  and  Hudson-Fulton  books  too,  as  the 

supply  is  limited. 

HgDSVRT-WOSON  book  shop  is  the  place  to  get  BARGAINS  for  LIBRARIES 
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Invaluable  Aid  in  the  Constructlv  and 
Instructive  Force  of  Every  Library 


DEWEY 

INDEX 

ADOPTED 


IMPROVED 

GDIGULATION 

GASES 


EQUIPHENT 

RENEWAL 
EXPENSE 

ADAPTABILITY 

VALUE  TO 
LIBRARIES 
PROVEN 


We  have  just  completed  the  application  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  to  Perfec-Stereographs.  Through  cataloging  Perfec-Stcreo- 
graphs  by  the  Dewey  Method  we  have  made  them  an  ENCYCLO- 
PJEDIA  OF  VISUAL  REFEPJINCE  for  the  Ubrarian  and  edu- 
cator.  The  Decimal  classification  numbers  appear  on  each  Stereo- 
graph for  geographical  and  subject  reference.  Stereograph  Cabinets 
are    furnished    free. 

Perfi^dMKreographs  geographically  classified  in  the  form  of 
"White  TTf^vel  Tours"  or  classified  by  subject  reference  are  now 
furnished  Libraries  in  our  Improved  Circulation  Case.  With  its  use 
Stereographs  are  as  easily  handled  as  books.  This  convenient  and 
durable  case  containing  one  White  Travel  Tour  (lOO  Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs), one  Sanitary  Hood  Library  Stereoscope,  complete  to  Libra- 
ries for  $16.67,  express  prepaid. 

"White  Travel  Tours"  are  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction  wher- 
ever used,  whether  the  collection  be  a  beginning  of  one  Tour  only 
or  a  complete  library  of  thousands  of  Stereographs. 

The  Perfec-Stereographs,  with  their  waterproof  coating  and 
other  superior  qualities,  withstand  a  vast  amount  of  wear  and  may 
be  circulated  freely  with  a  lower  renewal  cost  than  that  of  books. 

Perfec-Stereographs  as  now  supplied  readily  fit  into  the  economy 
of  every  Library,  large  or  small  Little  space  is  required  and  no 
special  departments  or  assistants  are  necessary. 

Hundreds  of  Libraries  are  securing  most  satisfactory  results  with 
"White  Travel  Tours,"  some  having  used  them  with  growing  suc- 
cess for  eight  years.  The  number  of  libraries  using  these  Tours 
doubled  last  year.  If  interested  in  what  others  are  accomplishing 
through  the  use  of  Perfec-Stereographs  fill  out  attached  coupon.  We 
gladly  submit  by  prepaid  express  on  approval  any  of  our  jS  Tours. 


H.  C.  WHITE  CO.  of  New  York 

Stereographs,  Stereoscopes,  Lantern  Slides,  Enlargements 
Suite  1202,  45  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


H.  C.  WHITB  CO.  of  New  York.  «  Wwt  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PUau  ami  partkaUrs  in  rvfcf encr  to  t/U  PtrfteSfeHCgfMfAt  and  their  uaa  tn  Ubrarkt. 

Mam*  af  Ubisnr 1 Addnn 

Mam*  of  Ubraitea 1, 
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A  Timely  Announcement 

LIEUTENANT  SHACKLETON'S 

OWN  STORY  OF  HIS  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC 

READY  IN  NOVEMBER 

Nothinsr  could  be  more  timely  than  the  announcement  of  this  wonderful  work  by  a 
real  discoverer  whose  achievements  have  placed  him  on  a  plane  with  such  explorers 
as  Peary  and  Cook.  Although  his  goal  lay  In  the  opposite  direction,  and  his  path  led 
Into  a  much  less  explored  section,  he  succeeded  In  locating  the  South  Magnetic  Pole 
and  came  almost  within  sight  of  the  South  Pole. 

This  win  be  the  first  exhaustive  work  on  a  subject  that  Is  creating  a  veritable 
sensation  In  ail  parts  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  not  merely  made 
up  of  newspaper  articles  and  fragmentary  sketches,  but  is  Lieutenant  Shackleton's 
own  account  of  a  wonderfully  successful  expedition,  carefully  planned.  Outside  of 
the  Important  scientific  facts  and  discoveries  revealed  In  the  book,  It  Is  full  of 
exciting  adventure.  Is  wonderfully  Illustrated,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  recognized  as 
the   greatest   work    of  exploration   of   the  year. 

12  Color  PUtet,  3  maps,  and  over  300  illtttratioiu  horn  photographs 
Royal  Oc'afo.    Two  Tolumet.    Cloth.  $10.00  net. 


BIG  GAME  HUNTING 


Hunting  in  British  Elast  Africa 

By  PERCY  C.  MADEIRA 

The  author  has  just  completed  this 
record  of  a  highly  successful  hunt 
through  the  wilds  of  Africa.  For  years 
Mr.  Madeira  has  been  known  as  a  hunter 
of  big  American  game,  and  now  his  ex- 
ccptionaJ  success  with  rifle  and  camera 
in  the  African  Veldt  and  Jungle  has  re- 
sulted in  this  fine  book,  which  covers  a 
great  variety  of  interest  and  adventure, 
and  shows  what  perils  big  game  sports- 
men have  to  go  through.  He  has  only 
recently  relumed  to  the  United  States 
with  an  unusually  fine  collection  of 
trophies,  after  having  hunted  over  much 
the  .same  ground  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  now 
covering. 

The  illustrations,  reproductions  of  pho- 
tographs from  the  author's  own  camera, 
are  truly  remarkable.  These  Include  pic- 
tures of  bij?  same,  and  small  as  well,  in- 
teresting camp  .*<cenes  and  glimpses  of 
hunts.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most 
authoritative  sporting  book  of  the  year. 

RtAdy  in  November 

Over  100  iOurtralioot.       OcUvo.       Oodi.  $5.00  net 


THE  BIG  NOVEL  OF  1909 


DONNA! 

ROBERT  HICHERS 


Robert  Hichens'  Greatest  Novel 

Bella  Donna 

ThU  netted  anthor 
had  returned  to  the 
refdon  of  his  irreatest 
triumph,  Africa,  and 
set  his  Hcenea  in  that 
wonderful  country. 
"Bella  Donna"  it  in* 
finitely  more  human 
than  "The  Garden  of 
Allah."  and  the 
Rsyptian  aettinff  ii* 
one  peculiarly  anited 
to  Mr.  Hichens'  ei- 
trnordinary  talent. 
The  new  ator}-  opens 
in  London  but  quiclc- 
ly  chamcei*  to  the  Nile 
and  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  temples 
and  desert,  where  the 
reader  is  immediate- 
ly enchanted  by  the 
mystical  charm  of 
that  alluring  atmos* 
phere. 

It  is  a  powerful 
drama— a  contest  be- 
tween  materialism 
and  idealism,  be- 
tween a  man  who 
loves  the  soul  and  a  woman  who  adore*  the  body. 

Second  Editioo.         IZmo.       Decorated  doth.  $L 30 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  ffiSiSaSS 
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The  Opportunity  of  the  Library  As- 
sistant* 

Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  school  of 
library   science,    Brooklyn 

The  work  of  '^bringing  to  the  individ- 
ual the  book  that  belongs  to  him,"  the 
book  that  will  best  meet  his  need  for 
information,  fit  his  intellectual  capacity, 
satisfy  his  desire  for  recreation,  stim- 
ulate his  interest  in  his  work,  the  book 
that  is  neither  too  superficial  nor  too 
learned,  too  sophisticated  nor  too  sim- 
ple, that  work  of  connection  between  the 
man  and  the  book  is  very  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  library  assistant. 
The  librarian  can  study  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  select  the  books  to  meet 
its  many  collective  needs,  books  for  en- 
gineers, for  teachers,  for  lovers  of  sci- 
ence, for  the  home-maker,  for  all  the 
different  kinds  of  people  with  their 
varied  interests  and  occupations,  but 
his  efforts  will  fall  very  short  of  realiz- 
ing the  ideal  of  "bringing  to  all  the 
people  the  books  that  belong  to  them" 
unless  the  desk  assistant  is  alive  to  her 
opportunity,  and,  with  a  human  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  the  individuals 
who  come  to  the  library  on  the  one 
hand  and  some  firsthand  knowledge  of 
books  and  real  love  for  them  on  the 
other,  makes  the  proper  adjustment  be- 
tween them.  The  responsibility  is  so 
great  and  the  opportunity  so  limitless 
that  one  would  shrink  from  assuming 
a  position  that  involved  so  much  ex- 
cept that  the  assistant  finds  in  it  the 
daily  opportunity  of  fitting  herself  the 
better  to  meet  its  demands.     I  believe 


•part  of  a  talk  given  to  the  tralninsr  class  of 
the  New  York  public  library. 


that  there  is  no  kind  of  work,  for 
women  at  least,  that  presents  such  op- 
portunities both  for  service  and  for 
growth,  and  it  is  on  this  latter  aspect 
of  the  library  assistant's  opportunity 
that  I  want  to  dwell  this  afternoon. 

There  are  many  possible  motives  for 
taking  up  library  work,  but  there  are 
only  two  that  will  carry  one  far  in  it 
and  will  give  one  any  measure  of  gen- 
uine satisfaction — these  are  love  of 
books  and  love  of  people,  and  of  the 
two,  the  former  is  the  more  indispen- 
sable. The  love  of  books  without  a 
love  for  people  gives  a  type  of  librarian 
useful  as  a  collector,  a  bibliographer, 
a  clerical  worker,  one  that  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  the  machinery  of 
a  large  library,  but  the  lover  of  man- 
kind who  is  not  also  a  lover  of  books 
would  better  serve  the  race  in  some 
other  capacity  than  that  of  librarian. 

So  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  all  of  you  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree readers,  that  you  have  found  a 
pleasure  in  the  printed  page,  that  even 
•courses  in  English  and  required  supple- 
mentary reading  have  not  quenched. 
You  have  perhaps  read  when  the  sense 
of  an  unlearned  algebra  lesson  lent  an 
added  zest  to  Jane  Eyre,  even  maybe 
you  have  practiced  scales  with  one  of 
Scott's  novels  on  the  music  rack  as  I 
often  did.  I  fear  the  schools  of  New 
York  are  more  vigorous  and  insistent 
than  those  in  the  small  town  of  my 
youth,  and  that  the  stolen  pleasures  of 
leading  just  for  the  fun  of  it  have  not 
been  enjoyed  by  you  to  your  heart's 
content,  but  I  trust  the  "roots  of  sin 
are  there."    And  you  are  now  entering 
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a  work  where  your  former  faults  will 
be  imputed  to  you  for  righteousness 
and  where  your  acquaintance  with 
books,  all  sorts  of  books,  >vill  be  ypur 
greatest  asset;  from  now  on  one  of 
your  chiefest  duties  to  yourself  and  to 
your  work  will  be  to  enlarge  your  ac- 
quaintance in  every  possible  way.  And 
if  you  have  this  desire,  you  will  not 
find  lack  of  opportunity. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  in  this  as  in  everything 
else,  and  I  do  not  advocate  retiring  to 
a  distant  comer  with  a  new  novel  to 
the  neglect  of  the  day's  work,  but  every 
book  you  handle  may  be  made  to  help. 
You  may  not  remember  its  author  and 
title  the  first  time  you  see  it,  but  even 
a  glance  may  make  an  impression,  that 
repeated  once  or  twice  leaves  you  with 
the  knowledge  that  such  and  such  an 
author  wrote  this  or  that  book.  Al- 
ways think  of  a  book  as  a  book  and 
as  a  certain  kind  of  book,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  put  in  a  certain  place  ac- 
cording to  a  number — Green's  History 
of  England,  not  942-G73h.  In  count- 
ing the  circulation,  think  what  and  how 
many  books  of  essays  or  poetry  have 
been  taken  out,  not  what  is  the  800  cir- 
culation. You  have  to  know  the  classi- 
fication of  course  in  order  to  find  books 
quickly,  but  don't  get  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  books  in  that  mechanical 
way.  Straightening  books  on  the 
shelves  and  inventory-taking  may  simi- 
larly be  made  of  educational  value  if  the 
author,  title  and  subject  are  considered 
and  not  simply  the  call  number,  and 
the  practice  may  become  instinctive  and 
interfere  but  little  with  the  immediate 
efficiency  of  the  work,  while  adding 
greatly  to  your  real  efficiency  in  the 
long  run. 

Even  the  drudgery  of  mending  may 
be  enlivened  by  considering  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  your  store  of 
book  knowledge.  A  glance  through  a 
volume  in  search  of  loose  illustrations 
and  torn  pages  may  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  edition  of  Jane  Austen,  published 
by  Button,  has  colored  illustrations  and 


would  be  an  attractive  one  to  offer  an 
uncertain  reader,  or  that  Eight  Cousins 
was  published  in  volume  —  of  St 
Nicholas,  and  the  next  time  you  can't 
find  a  copy  of  the  former  you  will  look 
for  the  latter. 

Get  into  the  habit  too  of  noticing  the 
publishers  of  books.  **I  am  a  librarian 
and  nothing  relating  to  books  is  foreign 
to  me,"  is  a  good  motto  for  everyone 
of  us.  Knowledge  of  the  standing  and 
specialties  of  the  leading  publishers  are 
among  the  things  that  should  belong  to 
you.  There  is  but  little  on  this  subject 
in  print  unfortunately,  but  you  can 
learn  by  observation  what  publishers' 
books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper 
and  better  bound  than  those  of  other 
publishers,  and,  of  more  importance, 
which  ones  can  be  depended  on  to  come 
up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  literary 
as  well  as  moral  excellence.  Publishers 
are  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
book  world  and  yet  the  average  reader 
or  even  library  worker  too  infrequently 
realizes  that  fact. 

What  can  one  get  from  a  cursory 
five  minutes'  glance  at  a  book?  Even 
the  busiest  can  snatch  five  minutes  or 
so  for  a  premeditated  and  more  thor- 
ough examination  of  a  book  than  the 
incidental  glance  in  the  course  of  one's 
daily  work.  In  five  minutes  or  so,  one 
should  read  first  of  all  the  title  page, 
which  often  defines  clearly  the  scope  of 
the  book;  that  seems  obvious,  and  yet 
I  often  see  people  looking  a  book 
through  for  information  that  a  glance 
at  the  title  page  would  show  plainly 
was  not  to  be  found  in  it.  The  author's 
name  is  often  followed  by  fine  print,  set- 
ting forth  his  connection  with  educa- 
tional institution,  learned  society,  his 
authorship  of  other  books,  perhaps  on 
the  same  or  allied  subjects,  all  of  which 
helps  to  give  an  impression  of  his  quali- 
fications to  deal  with  the  subject.  The 
publisher's  name  may  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  the  impression.  If  the  work 
be  on  nature  by  an  unknown  writer, 
but  be  published  by  Doubleday,  you 
may  be  fairly  sure  that  it  will  be  han- 
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died  in  a  popular  way,  but  yet  be  true 
and  reliable.  Notice  the  date,  and  also 
over  the  page  the  copyright  date.  If 
the  book  published  in  1908  claims  on 
the  title  page  to  be  a  new  edition,  but 
has  not  been  copyrighted  recently,  you 
know  the  title  page  is  pretending  to  a 
youth  and  freshness  that  will  not  bear 
inspection.  If  the  book  contains  new 
material,  it  will  be  recopyrighted.  The 
dedication  is  sometimes  significant;  if 
dedicated  by  permission  to  some  man  of 
note  who  is  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  gives  a  certain  weight  to  the 
book.  The  preface  should  be  looked 
through,  it  will  often  explain  the  au- 
thor's aim,  the  scope  of  the  book  and 
the  class  of  reader  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. The  table  of  contents  may  re- 
veal much  or  little  of  the  argument  of 
the  book,  but  it  will  usually  show  the 
range  of  topics  covered,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  or  has  not  an  index  is  al- 
ways significant  as  to  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  book,  and  in  some  sub- 
jects— history,  biography,  etc. — the  ab- 
sence of  an  index  is  damaging. 

A  little  practice  of  this  kind  will 
bring  the  ability  to  form  quickly  a 
good  working  impression  of  a  book. 
That  ability  is  most  important  in  refer- 
ence work.  You  have  studied  some  of 
the  most  important  reference  books,  I 
am  told,  but  after  all,  necessary  as  it 
is  to  know  the  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias well,  how  they  are  arranged, 
what  ground  they  cover,  what  kinds  of 
information  can  be  found  in  them,  the 
great  majority  of  questions  that  come 
to  any  library  can  be  better  answered 
by  some  book  or  magazine  article  than 
by  the  so-called  reference  books,  and 
you  must  have  this  ability  to  tell  quickly 
what  book  will  answer  the  inquiry.  Tp 
send  away  an  inquirer  unsatisfied  when 
perhaps  the  information  wanted  is  really 
obtainable  if  one  only  knew  how  to  get 
at  it,  gives  one  a  humiliating  sense  of 
inadequacy.  The  encyclopedia  may 
sometimes  be  depended  on  as  a  sort  of 
first  aid,  a  sop,  while  real  help  is  ob- 
tained    elsewhere,     but     the     assistant 


whose  prowlings  among  the  shelves  has 
taught  her  that  books  of  travel  often 
contain  much  information  about  the 
fauna  of  a  country  and  who  finds  ma- 
terial on  the  yak  as  food  that  is  not  in 
any  zoology  or  natural  history,  in 
Svend  Hedin's  work  on  Thibet  or  who 
goes  to  American  essays  for  information 
about  birds  in  Mexico  contained  in  a 
book  of  Torrey's  essays,  feels  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  that  is  reward  enough 
for  effort  expended. 

It  may  seem  that  this  outside  infor- 
mation about  books,  knowledge  of  au- 
thor and  title  and  a  general  impression 
of  what  they  are  about,  is  a  very  super- 
ficial sort  of  thing,  and  I  do  not,  while 
emphasizing  its  importance,  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  it  is  a  substi- 
tute for  a  personal  reading  of  all  the 
books  as  one  can  read  with  enjoyment, 
of  one's  own  personal  reading  I  will 
speak  in  a  moment,  but  I  cannot  leave 
the  subject  of  this  outside  knowledge  of 
books  without  another  word  as  to  its 
value  as  part  of  your  equipment.  The 
memories  of  all  who  have  worked  in 
the  circulating  department  of  a  library 
are  full  of  the,  to  us,  amusing  mistakes 
of  borrowers  who  ask  for  books  by 
perverted  titles,  who  transfer  the  titles 
of  one  author  to  another  regardless  of 
copyright.  It  is  funny,  but  it  would  be 
serious,  if  the  assistant  had  not  the 
knowledge  and  wit  to  guess  what  was 
wanted.  I  have  sometimes  thought  if 
the  readers  of  our  libraries  got  to- 
gether and  compared  notes  they  might 
be  able  to  support  a  funny  column  at 
our  expense,  and  that  would  have  for 
us  its  tragic  aspect.  Indeed  I  some- 
times wonder,  from  tales  I  hear,  that 
Life  has  neglected  this  field  so  long.  I 
almost  think  it  might  do  us  good  as  a 
profession  to  have  our  failings  shown 
up.  Humiliating  as  it  might  be,  we 
would  at  least  realize  more  fully  than 
we  do  that  the  public  expect  us  to  know 
about  books  and  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  that  is  our  reason 
for  being.  Classification,  cataloging,  all 
the  technical  detail  of  library  adminis- 
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tration  they  take  for  granted,  or  ignore, 
but  they  expect  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  us  to  know  books.  Our  ig- 
norance of  them  will  surely  find  us  out, 
and  it  will  cost  the  library  reputation 
and  popularity. 

All  libraries  that  give  entrance  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  their  staff 
make  knowledge  of  literature  one  of  the 
requirements  and  ask  questions  about 
authors  and  titles,  but  I  hope  to  see 
libraries  laying  much  more  stress  than 
has  been  done  so  far  as  I  know  in  the 
past,  in  the  examinations  for  promotion, 
on  the  gain  made  by  the  assistant  in  a 
knowledge  of  books,  questions  such  as 

Which  of  Trollcpe's  novels  are  included  in 
the   Barchester   series? 

Xarnc  five  or  six  stories  you  would  give 
a  boy  to  wean  him   from  Henty. 

What  authors  would  you  give  a  tired 
teach».»f  who  asked  for  some  "out-of-door 
pcctry"? 

Mention  some  authentic  and  yet  enter- 
taining books  on  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  would  interest  high  school 
students. 

What  were  probably  meant  by  the  follow- 
ing? 

Arousing  of  Helen. 

Balzac's  Decameron. 

End-of-my-own  by   Israel. 

Vanity   Fair,   by   Ben   Hur. 

Romance  of  one   hundred  rose-leaves. 

A   man   traveller. 

Romance   of  destiny,  by   Vesser. 

Such  questions  as  these  I  submit 
would  be  at  least  as  fair  a  test  of  the 
assistant's  value  to  the  library  as  ques- 
tions showing  her  knowledge  of  library 
technique. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
each  one  of  us  conducted  a  sort  of  self- 
examination  every  evening  as  to  the 
book-knowledge  gained  day  by  day.  It 
is  an  encouraging  thing  about  any  such 
effort,  steadily  persisted  in,  the  separate 
bits  of  information  accumulate  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  body  of  knowledge  that 
finally  and  by  a  process  unconscious  to 
ourselves  becomes  judgment. 

To  reach  this  end  requires  not  only 
an  open-minded  readiness  to  perceive 
and  use  the  opportunities  that  are  pos- 
sible without  interfering  with  the  daily 


work,  but  it  means  a  willingness  to  em- 
ploy some  of  one's  own  time  also  in 
browsing  among  the  shelves,  dipping  in 
here  and  there,  in  glancing  over  the 
current  periodicals  and  in  reading  book 
reviews.  The  very  fact  that  one  is 
free  to  do  this  or  not,  that  one  is  one's 
own  task-master  and  that  we  are  our- 
selves the  gainer  or  loser  if  we  do  it 
or  leave  it  undone,  should  be  the  great- 
est possible  stimulus  to  such  effort.  We 
have  the  chance,  and  it  is  up  to  us  tq 
use  it.  We  can  grow  daily  in  intelli- 
gence, in  culture,  doing  our  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gain  a  rich  by-product 
of  book-knowledge,  or  we  can  do  it 
mechanically,  grudging  our  time  and 
making  drudgery  of  our  work.  We 
can  cultivate  an  interest  in  books,  a 
feeling  for  them  that  will  make  every 
handling  of  them  pleasurable,  or  we 
can  treat  them  as  if  they  were  wooden 
dummies  to  be  labeled,  numbered,  put 
in  rows  by  numbers,  taken  down  by 
number,  handed  out  and  replaced  by 
number,  and  though  we  acquire  much 
expertness  in  all  this,  great  accuracy 
and  speed,  the  soul  of  librarianship  is 
not  in  us,  its  joys  are  not  for  us  and 
its  rewards  will  not  be  ours. 

If  we  wish  to  be  librarians  in  reality 
we  must,  in  addition  to  this  utilization 
of  the  by-products  of  work,  expect  to 
spend  much  of  our  own  time  in  read- 
ing. Indeed  I  had  better  have  said  we 
must  desire  to  spend  much  of  our  own 
time  in  reading,  must  will  to  spend 
much  of  our  own  time  in  reading.  The 
things  that  we  feel  are  indispensable, 
we  do  whatever  else  is  left  undone. 
That  a  librarian  should  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  go  very  often  to  the  opera  or  to 
attend  afternoon  teas,  or  to  see  all  the 
picture  exhibitions,  is  conceivable,  if 
more  or  less  regrettable,  but  that  a 
librarian  should  have  no  time  to  read 
is  a  reflection  either  on  her  or  on  the 
library.  No  institution  should  so  use 
the  energies  of  normal  healthy  people 
as  to  leave  no  margin  of  time  and 
strength  for  legitimate  growth  and  de- 
velopment outside  the  day's  work. 
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Xot  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
point,  I  must  say  just  here  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  a  librarian  needs  to 
have  interests  outside  of  her  profes- 
sional life  and  of  her  books.  The  more 
she  is  interested"  in  philanthropy  or  pic- 
tures, in  civic  movements  or  in  educa- 
tion, the  better  for  her  and  the  better 
in  the  long  run  for  her  work,  but  fun- 
damentally the  librarian  must  be  a 
reading  person. 

Now,  what  shall  she  read?  It  may 
be  useful  to  divide  her  reading  into 
professional  reading  and  personal  read- 
ing, though  that  is  a  distinction  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  nor  desirable  to  pre- 
serve, and  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
attempt  to.  divorce  wholly  the  personal 
and  professional  sides  of  our  lives  is  a 
mistake.  Everything  that  is  good  for 
us  personally  must  enrich  our  profes- 
sional life,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
personal  from  our  professional  relations 
tends  toward  a  dry  officialism  that  is 
of  all  things  the  most  blighting  to  our 
work.  But  there  are  certain  books  and 
magazines  that  we  should  read  because 
we  ought  to  know  about  the  history,  the 
problems,  the  personnel  of  our  profes- 
sion. As  we  know  more  we  will  enjoy 
this  sort  of  reading  the  more,  but  we 
should  all  feel  such  a  professional  re- 
sponsibility toward  library  literature  as 
will  impel  us  to  become  familiar  with  it. 

Miss  Bacon  said  in  article  in  New 
York  Libraries  on  librarian's  reading: 
**You  must  read  the  literature  of  your 
profession  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
only  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  better  not 
have  gone  into  the  profession.*'  The 
two  leading  library  periodicals  each  of 
us  should  read  monthly,  and  all  library 
workers  in  New  York  should  read  A^^e; 
York  Libraries,  the  quarterly  publica- 
tion published  in  the  interest  of  the  li- 
braries of  the  state  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Then  there 
are  some  articles  that  I  wish  everyone 
entering  upon  library  work  might  be 
required  to  read.  We  give  them  to 
each  class  at  the  Pratt  library  school 
to   read  during  the  two  weeks  of  pre- 


liminary  practice  work  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  term.     These  are 

The  mission  and  missionary  cf  the  book 
by  J.  N.  Larned.  In  N.  Y.  University-Re- 
gent's report,  1896,  p.  90;  also  in  his  books 
**Culture"   and   ''Character." 

The  function  of  the  library  by  Mrs  S. 
C.    Fairchild.     Pubuc    Libraries   6:527,    1901. 

The  history  of  the  library  movement  in  the 
United  States  by  J.  L.  Harrison.  In  New 
England    Magazine,    10:707,    1894. 

The  modern  library  movement  Public 
Libraries,    13:197,    1908. 

The  national  library  problem  today  by 
Dr  E.  C.  Richardson,  Library  Journal,  v. 
30,  conference  number  p.  3,  1905. 

In  one's  professional  reading  should 
be  included  at  least  one  book  review 
a  week — The  Saturday  Times  supple- 
ment is  the  most  available  for  New 
Yorkers,  The  Nation  and  the  Dial  are 
the  more  valuable.  I  should  like  to 
add  to  this  a  daily  newspaper.  No  one 
can  do  reference  work  who  does  not 
know  the  events  and  subjects  of  daily 
interest,  which  quickly  reflect  themselves 
in  demands  at  the  library.  The  fight 
against  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  sure  to  lead  to  requests 
for  information  about  the  rules;  that 
demand  can  be  anticipated  and  prepared 
for.  Governor  Hughes'  fight  for  direct 
primaries  will  produce  a  whole  crop 
of  debates,  note  articles  pro  and  con  in 
the  papers,  and  magazines  as  they  come 
in.  If  you  find  you  have  omitted  the 
daily  newspaper,  then  make  a  point  of 
reading  the  Outlook's  or  the  Itidepend- 
cnfs  weekly  summary  of  news  or  the 
Sunday  Tribune's  Talks  with  a  busy 
man. 

But  what  of  the  books  the  assistant 
should  read  for  information,  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  the  good  of  her  soul?  Is 
it  best  to  follow  a  definite  course  con; 
sisting  of  the  standard  literature,  or  to 
lay  out  a  well-balanced  plan,  so  much 
history,  biography,  science,  travel,  fic- 
tion, ethics?  Or  is  it  best  to  be  guided 
by  one's  own  taste  and  inclination,  or 
what  that  often  amounts  to,  by  chance? 
If  you  are  a  natural  reader,  the  sort 
who  devours  every  printed  page  that 
has  come  your  way,  who  would  rather 
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read  directories  than  not  read,  you  need 
no  advice  from  me,  all's  grist  that 
comes  to  your  mill  and  you  can  be 
trusted  to  find  your  own  without  help. 
But  if  you  feel  lost  in  the  sea  of  books, 
if  you  want  to  use  your  limited  read- 
ing time  to  the  best  advantage,  it  will 
be  well  to  get  advice  from  someone 
who  knows  you  and  your  needs  and 
who  is  also  widely  read,  someone  who 
is  fitted  to  be  a  physician  of  books,  a 
doctor  of  letters.  The  prescription 
should  fit  the  patient. 

Try  yourself  with  the  great  works  of 
literature.  Don't  be  afraid  to  do  that, 
they  may  fit  more  nearly  than  you 
would  have  supposed,  but  don't  force 
yourself  to  read  (even  for  the  sake  of 
finishing  something  once  begun)  books 
that  you  do  not  find  interesting,  you 
won't  get  anything  from  them.  Don't 
be  discouraged,  however,  because  you 
do  not  like  them,  you  may  some  day, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  great  joy  to  find 
that  you  have  grown  up  to  an  author  • 
whom  you  once  found  dull. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  list  of 
the  things  you  want  to  read,  it  is  a 
great  resource  and  prevents  many  a 
weary  searching  of  the  shelves  for 
something  to  read,  which  frequently  re- 
sults in  a  purposeless  and  profitless  se- 
lection. 

It  is  part  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
library  assistant  that  her  personal  read- 
ing should  be  full,  rich,  well-rounded, 
that  she  is  constantly  led  into  wider 
interests  by  glimpses  of  attractive  books 
on  subjects  that  had  not  before  ap- 
pealed to  her.  There  is  no  reason  for 
her  being  narrow,  crude,  ignorant,  ex- 
cept failure  to  apprehend  and  use  the  op- 
portunity that  is  hers. 


The  maintaining  of  Consistency  must 
always  be  a  bad  reason  to  give  for  any 
act  or  opinion :  if  a  principle  or  measure 
is  right,  that  surely  is  reason  enough 
for  supporting  it;  if  wrong,  surely  the 
being  in  the  wrong  yesterday  is  a  bad 
reason  for  being  wrong  today. 


Special  Library  Training 

Anna   May  Price,   University  of   Illinois  library 
school,   Urbana 

**A  librarian  should  be  a  profound 
theologian,  also  have  vast  literary  ac- 
quisitions, an  exact  and  precise  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  great 
facility  of  expression  and  exquisite  po- 
liteness." These  are  the  words  of  Abbe 
Cotton  des  Houssayes  on  assuming  a 
position  of  librarian  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
1780. 

Altogether  too  few  librarians  today 
have  the  same  high  ideal  of  their  neces- 
sary qualifications.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  great  number  of  small  libraries  and 
the  proportionately  small  salaries  neither 
demand  nor  can  afford  so  varied  a 
scholarship  in  the  librarian. 

Technical  training,  which  teaches  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  books,  how 
to  make  a  complete  catalog  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  indexes  and  bibliographies, 
can  be  made  to  eke  out  what  Cotton 
des  Houssayes  would  have  called  a 
meager  scholarship,  and  to  increase  the 
facility  in  assisting  the  public  to  find 
what  it  wants. 

For  well-established  schools  where 
such  training  may  be  acquired  one  has 
not  far  to  look.  Library  training 
schools  are  now  located  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
East  there  are,  the  New  York  State 
library  school  in  the  State  library  of 
Albany;  Pratt  institute  school  for  li- 
brary science,  Brooklyn;  Drexel  insti- 
tute library  school,  Philadelphia;  Syra- 
cuse university  library  school,  Syracuse, 
and  Simmons  college  school  of  library 
science,  Boston.  For  the  southern  stu- 
dent there  is  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Atlanta,  library  training  school.  In  the 
middle  West  there  are  the  Library 
school  of  the  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  Illinois  State 
library  school  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  and  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary schoolr  conducted  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin free  library  comrrijssion  at  the  Madi- 
son public  library,  Madison.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  state  legislature 
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of  California  to  provide  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  library  school  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass.*  Most 
of  the  above  schools  have  their  own 
peculiar  advantages  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  libraries  of 
the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected  and  the  opportunities  for 
practical  work  which  they  offer.  The 
director  of  the  New  York  State  library 
school  is  also  librarian  of  the  State 
library,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
best-organized  state  library  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  students  have  the  opportunity 
of  practicing  the  most  precise  and  exact 
library  methods. 

Pratt  institute  school  of  library  sci- 
ence offers  its  students  all  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  problems 
presented  by  the  great  public  libraries 
and  their  branches  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  It  is  the  center  for  many 
publishing  houses  and  book  stores.  Co- 
lumbia university  also  affords  practical 
work  for  the  advanced  students. 

All  of  the  eastern  schools  are  pecul- 
iarly fortunate  in  being  located  in  the 
section  of  the  country  where  libraries 
have  been  long  established  and  where 
they  are  within  easy  access  to  a  large 
number  of  well-organized  libraries.  The 
librarians  of  these  libraries  are  fre- 
quently invited  to  lecture  before  the 
students  on  different  ways  and  means 
in  library  work. 

The  Western  Reserve  school,  located 
at  the  Adelbert  college  for  women, 
plans  for  most  of  its  practice  work  in 
the  main  and  branch  libraries  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library,  whose  librarian 
is  its  dean. 

The  students  of  the  Illinois  library 
school  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  a 
definite  part  of  a  large  state  university. 
The  school  has  its  class  and  study 
rooms  in  the  library  building  and  the 
practice  work  is  done  largely  in  the  li- 
brary, the  appropriations  for  which 
have  been  given  with  the  idea  of  mak- 

•Later  announcpments  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  tJnlverslty  of  Washington  Is  offering  a  course 
In   library  economy. — Ed. 


ing  it  one  of  the  best  university  libraries 
for  graduate  work.  If  the  school  misses 
the  inspiration  from  the  visits  and  lec- 
tures of  the  well-known  eastern  librari- 
ans, which  is  so  distinct  an  advantage 
of  the  eastern  schools,  its  students  share 
with  the  other  university  students  in  the 
opportunity  to  hear  many  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  called  to  address 
the  university  in  single  lectures  or  a 
series  of  lectures  on  literary  or  scien- 
tific subjects. 

The  latest  school  to  be  established,  the 
Wisconsin  library  school,  has  the  unique 
position  of  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  the  older  and  well- 
developed  library  commissions,  which 
has  served  as  a  model  and  inspiration 
to  all  the  newer  commissions.  In  col- 
laboration with  a  number  of  public  li- 
braries throughout  the  state  the  school 
arranges  for  student  practice  work  in 
these  libraries  in  special  training  for 
the  administration  of  small   libraries. 

Aside  from  the  differences  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  location  between  the  schools 
for  library  training  there  is  also  a  dif- 
ference in  the  entrance  requirements, 
tuition,  length  of  course  and  degree  or 
certificate  earned  with  the  completion 
of  course  of  study.  They  might  be 
classed  in  three  different  groups;  first, 
those  which  admit  only  students  with 
college  education,  offer  a  two  years' 
course  and  grant  a  degree;  second, 
those  which  for  entrance  select  by  ex- 
amination from  applicants  who  have 
had  a  high  school  education  or  its  equiv- 
alent, offer  a  one-year  course  and  give 
a  certificate;  third,  those  schools  which 
combine  academic  with  technical  studies. 

In  the  first  group  are  he  New  York 
and  Illinois  State  library  schools.  The 
New  York  school  selects  from  college 
graduates  applying  for  admission,  those 
which  seem  to  be  possessed  of  those 
personal  qualifications  which  would 
make  them  best  fitted  for  the  work. 
The  course  covers  two  years  and  the 
tuition  for  both  years  is  $ioo.  The 
qualifications  for  the  second-year  work 
depend    on    both    scholarship   and    per- 
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sonal  fitness  for  library  work  displayed 
during  the  previous  year.  The  degree 
granted  on  completion  of  the  course  is 
bachelor  of  library  science.  Illinois 
State  library  school  requires  credits  for 
the  completion  of  three  full  years'  work 
in  a  recognized  college  or  university. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years. 
The  tuition  is  $24  per  year,  with  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $10.  The  degree 
is  bachelor  of  library  science.  Certain 
of  the  library  school's  cultural  courses 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  credits  may 
be  elected  in  the  college  of  literature 
and  arts  toward  a  B.  A.  degree. 
•  The  following  schools,  Pratt,  Drexel, 
Western  Reserve  and  Wisconsin,  all 
require  a  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent  and  select  from  applicants 
by  means  of  examinations,  which  cover 
literature,  history,  general  information, 
current  topics  and  first-year  German 
and  French.  Wisconsin  requires  no 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  but 
does  demand  at  least  a  few  weeks  of 
practical  experience  in  a  library.  Each 
of  these  schools  offers  a  one-yekr  course 
and  Pratt  an  additional  year.  This 
extra  year  is  not  an  extension  of  the 
general  course,  so  much  as  a  develop- 
ment of  different  phases  of  library 
work.  The  tuition  is  $75  per  year  for 
Pratt;  $50  for.  Drexel;  Western  Re- 
serve $100,  and  Wisconsin  $50.  No 
one  of  the  four  schools  grants  a  de- 
gree, but  will  give  a  certificate  on  com- 
pletion of  the  course. 

The  Wisconsin  library  school  in  1908 
made  arrangements  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  whereby  candidates  for 
the  B.  A.  degree  in  the  university  may 
elect  in  their  junior  and  senior  years 
the  entire  technical  library  course  with 
the  exception  of  the  field  work,  which 
is  the  practice  work  in  a  library  and 
which  may  be  done  during  the  summer 
months  following  the  junior  or  senior 
year.  Thus,  students  may  be  registered 
in  both  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  a  B.  A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  a  certificate 
from     the     Wisconsin     library     school. 


This  position  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  unique  in  granting  credit 
toward  a  B.  A.  degree  for  purely  tech- 
nical work  taken  in  another  school;  but 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  recognition  of 
the  cultural  Value  of  the  training  re- 
ceived in  schools  of  library  science,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  late  praises 
given  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
high  standards  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Of  the  third  group  of  schools,  Syra- 
cuse offers  three  different  courses;  first, 
a  two  years'  technical  course  for  col- 
lege graduates,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  library  science;  second,  a 
four  years'  academic  and  technical 
course,  granting  a  degree  of  bachelor 
of  library  economy.  The  third  course 
is  purely  technicsil,  of  two  years  in 
length  and  for  which  a  certificate  is 
given.  Students  registering  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  courses  must  present  the 
same  credits  as  those  entering  the  philo- 
sophical and  classical  courses  in  Syra- 
cuse university.  The  tuition  for  the 
technical  courses  is  $30  a  semester. 

Simmons  library  school  oflfers  two 
courses.  One,  a  course  of  one  year  in 
technical  subjects,  with  an  additional 
six  months'  practice  in  a  library,  for 
college  graduates.  The  other  is  a  com- 
bination of  academic  and  technical  stud- 
ies covering  four  years.  The  tuition 
for  either  course  is  $100  a  year  and 
the  degree  for  both  is  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence. 

The  word  technical  has  been  used  so 
far  in  describing  the  whole  course  in 
library  training  whether  for  one  or  two 
years.  But  in  the  curriculum  of  each 
school  the  courses  may  usually  be 
divided  into  'purely  technical,  biblio- 
graphical and  historical,  administrative 
and  practice  work. 

The  technical  work  deals  with  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  books  in  the 
library,  the  making  of  the  catalog  and 
other  library  records.  The  bibliograph- 
ical and  historical  courses  include  the 
study  of   national  trade  bibliographies. 
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bibliographies  of  special  subjects,  eval- 
uation of  lists  of  books  used  as  types 
of  certain  subjects,  the  use  of  reference 
books,  the  history  of  libraries,  book- 
making  and  book  printing. 

The  administrative  courses  cover  sub- 
jects such  as,  plans  for  library  build- 
ings, establishment,  organization  and 
government  of  libraries.  The  practice 
or  laboratory  work  is  the  assignment  to 
each  student  of  a  definite  part  of  actual 
work  in  some  library. 

While  all  or  most  of  these  subjects 
are  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  one  of  the  library  schools  as  above 
stated,  they  are  not  taught  or  dealt 
with  in  each  school  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  thoroughness,  nor  at  present  is 
it  their  aim  to  do  so.  For  instance,  in 
technical  work,  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Pratt  in  its  advanced  course  teach  exact, 
comparative  and  detailed  methods,  as 
well  as  modification  of  the  same,  for 
the  small  libraries,  while  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Atlanta  schools  teach  only 
methods  practical  for  the  small  library, 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
libraries  in  their  section  of  the  country. 

The  practice  of  laboratory  work  is 
usually  done  in  the  library  of  the  in- 
stitution with  which  the  school  is  con- 
nected. The  main  exceptions  to  this 
are  the  Wisconsin  school  and  the  sec- 
ond-year students  at  Illinois.  By  means 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  public  libra- 
ries of  the  respecti -e  states  the  stu- 
dents are  sent  each  to  a  different  li- 
brary to  gain  experience  in  addition  to 
that  previously  acquired  in  the  libraries 
of  the  Madison  public  library  and  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Greater  differences  than  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  attention  paid  by  the 
different  schools  to  the  bibliographical 
and  administrative  subjects.  The  New 
York  school  puts  much  emphasis  upon 
its  administrative  courses  and  requires 
each  candidate  for  the  B.  L.  S.  degree 
to  present  a  subject  bibliography  of  his 
own   compilation. 

The  courses  in  appraisal  of  fiction, 
current  topics  and  study  of  periodicals 


given  at  Pratt  are  always  spoken  of 
with  much  appreciation  by  its  students. 

Illinois  offers  exceptionally  strong 
courses  in  subject  bibliography,  refer- 
ence work  and  public  documents. 

The  Wisconsin  ideal  is  the  correla- 
tion of  all  subjects,  keeping  practical 
results  constantly  in  mind. 

The  special  training  received  in  a 
library  school  will  do  much  toward 
making  an  efficient  librarian,  but  it  will 
not  take  the  place  of  deficiency  of  edu- 
cation. The  more  of  a  good,  general, 
all-around  education  a  young  man  or 
woman  has  before  entering  the  special 
school,  the  more  successful  will  be  the 
results  and  the  greater  will  be  the  op- 
portunities to  make  the  library  a  vital 
force  in  the  community  and  the  libra- 
rian an  "agent  for  the  advancement  of 
universal  learning,"  as  some  two  cen- 
turies ago,  John  Durie  said  he  should 
be. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  stu- 
dents graduating  each  year  from  the 
above-mentioned  library  schools  and  to 
which  may  be  added  those  taking  the 
course  in  a  number  of  summer  schools, 
there  always  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  positions.  Indeed,  the  de- 
mand for  the  well  educated,  specially 
trained   librarian   is   increasing. 

New  libraries  are  being  constantly 
established,  either  through  beneficent 
gifts  of  philanthropists  or  through  the 
realization  of  towns  and  cities  of  an 
appreciation  of  their  own  needs.  A  li- 
brary for  every  city,  town  and  village 
in  the  state  is  the  ideal  of  the  library 
commissions.  The  work  of  the  library 
commissions  includes,  besides  the  or- 
ganization of  libraries  and  the  travel- 
ing library,  work  with  the  institutional 
libraries  and  the  legislative  reference 
bureau. 

Again,  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  the  trained  librarian  who  is  also  a 
specialist  in  some  one  line  of  study, 
either  sociology,  economics,  the  sciences 
or  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades.  Li- 
braries are  constantly  being  called  upon 
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for  bibliographical  assistance  in  many 
subjects. 

Engineers,  contractors,  manufactur- 
ers, are  realizing  that  libraries  today 
exist  as  much  for  their  interest  as  for 
that  of  the  scholar  and  scientist. 

It  might  seem  as  though  the  amount 
of  preparation  necessary  should  war- 
rant a  larger  salary.  Yet  the  librari- 
an's salary  compares  more  than  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  teacher's.  The 
vacations  are  shorter,  it  is  true.  The 
hours  per  day  are  long  and  there  is 
always  the  necessary  amount  of  mechan- 
ical work.  There  are  compensations, 
however.  The  work  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  The  necessary  reading  of 
books  to  classify  and  catalog  them  prop- 
erly is  a  constant  source  of  intellectual 
stimulus,  keeping  the  mind  alert  to  new 
perceptions  and  thoughts  along  many 
lines  of  information. 

The  greatest  compensation,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  the  personal  one,  ejccept 
that  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
one  is  useful  is  personal. 


Those  Other  Qualifications 

Elizabeth   L.   Foote,  Instructor   New  York  pub- 
lic library,  New  York  City 

Those  qualifications  which  make  a 
foundation  on  which  to  place  the  edu- 
cational and  technical  training  and  to 
build  up  the  elusive  ideal  librarian,  have 
been  discussed  with  interesting  varia- 
tions. Here  is  just  another  grouping 
of  them.  There  are  qualifications  es- 
sential in  the  assistant  who  meets  the 
public  and  there  are  others  essential  in 
clerical  work,  so  that  for  the  assistant 
who  must  go  from  one  to  the  other 
kind  of  work,  the  essential  qualifications 
multiply.  If  then  the  assistant  aspires 
to  administrative  duties,  what  further 
gifts  must  be  hers?  What  is  it  makes 
the  difference  between  a  good  library 
assistant  and  a  good  head  librarian? 
A  careful  study  of  the  lines  of  work 
pertaining  to  the  various  positions  may 
give  a  hint  of  the  diflferent  talents  re- 
quired. The  oft-used  phrase,  "executive 
ability,'*   is   not   defined   in   the   diction- 


aries, neither  do  the  indexes  give  trace 
of  any  discussion  of  it.  Melvil  Dewey 
has  defined  it  as  the  ability  to  marshal 
the  four  m's — men,  materials,  methods 
and  machinery — all  of  which  together 
accomplish  results.  Without  force,  ini- 
tiative, clear  analytic  mental  process, 
quickness  of  perception,  resourcefulness, 
as  well  as  dignity  and  authority  to 
command  both  respect  and  obedience, 
one  cannot  successfully  fill  an  adminis- 
trative position.  Some  aspiring  persons 
never  realize  their  limitations.  .They 
may  have  all  the  qualifications  that 
make  an  excellent  assistant  and  some 
of  those  needed  in  a  head  and  yet  lack 
certain  essentials  for  the  latter.  But 
the  director  or  trustee  who  has  the  se- 
lection or  promotion  to  make  must  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  fitness  of 
each  applicant.  If  all  those  who  give 
recommendations  to  departing  employes 
would  be  explicit  as  to  these  points, 
how  much  more  helpful  such  recom- 
mendations would  be! 

Briefly    these    personal    qualifications 
may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Those  which  make  a  first  impression. 

a.  Appearance: 

1.  An  attractive  physical  bearing,  de- 

pending upon  natural  gifts  some- 
what, but  also  upon  health,  men- 
tal qualities  and  moral  char- 
acter. One  cannot  alter  one's 
features,  but  attention  to  the 
laws  of  heal  h  will  affect  to 
some  extent  the  color  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  complexion,  and  the 
carriage  of  the  body.  Mental 
and  moral  qualities  write  them- 
selves in  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  a  beautiful  character 
shines  out  in  the  face  and  beau- 
tifies  it. 

2.  Nea:ness    and    becoming    style    of 

dress,  including  the  hair. 

b.  Manner: 

1.  Courtesy,  gentleness,  ease. 

2.  Of   speech,   use   of   English,   etc. 

c.  Voice:       A     low     pitched,     pleasantly 

modulated  voice,  without  unpleasant 
or  peculiar  characteristics,  makes  a 
good   impression. 

2.  Those    which    make   a    later   impression   in 

quality  of  work. 

a.  Mechanical :     Including  deftness,   neat- 
ness, artistic  skill. 
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b.  Clerical.       Including     accuracy,     care, 

thoroughness. 

c.  Mental  and  social:    Including  tact,  in- 

tellectual  interest  and  ambition. 

d.  Spiritual:     The   unselfish   interest,    the 

•'passion  for  helpfulness." 
3.  Those  which  show  ability  for  higher  work: 

a.  Reliability:       Compounded      of      con- 

scientiousness, loyal iy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  conditions.  Gumption  (quick 
perception  and  discrimination)  m- 
creases  reliability  for  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

b.  Executive      ability :       Defined      above 

more  exactly  meaning  administralive 
ability. 


Book   Symposium  at   Lake   George 

I  want  to  pass  on  to  the  readers  of 
Public  Libraries  the  titles  of  books 
discussed  at  the  book  symposium  of 
the  New  York  State  library  associa- 
tion, held  September  21.  The  session 
was  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  interpretation,  not  of  cold  criti- 
cism. The  report  must  be  a  mere  skele- 
ton. The  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  each  speaker  introduced  one 
or  more  of  his  favorite  books  must  be 
imagined. 

The  opening  number  was  Miss  Plum- 
mer's  delightful  paper  on  *The  seven 
joys  of  reading."  It  is  hoped  that  it 
,  will  appear  in  a  literary  magazine. 

The  leader  of  the  Symposium,  Mrs 
S,  C.  Fairchild,  spoke  of  various  trans- 
lations of  the  Odyssey,  recommending 
most  highly  for  general  use  the  prose 
translations  by  Butcher  and  Lang  and 
by  Professor  Palmer.  She  urged  li- 
brarians to  keep  Pope's  translation  oflf 
the  open  shelves. 

R.  R.  Bowker  spoke  in  an  entertain- 
ing way  of  a  group  of  books  on  South 
America,  in  which  he  had  been  inter- 
ested during  a  recent  journey.  He  com- 
mended as  the  best  recent  book  "The 
other  Americans/'  by  A.  B.  Ruhl.  He 
said:  "The  'Bulletin  of  American  re- 
publics' is  practically  a  monthly  record 
of  current  information  of  first  impor- 
tance and  value,  with  excellent  maps 
and  good  illustrations,  and  this,  with 
the  National  Geographical  Magasine, 
should  be  foimd  even  in  small  libraries." 


"The  memoirs  of  Mistral"  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Lord,  who  related  an 
incident  of  his  childhood  which  she 
called  an  allegory,  not  only  of  Mistral, 
but  of  every  poet. 

E.  H.  Anderson  read  a  sketch  of 
"The  memoir  of  Henry  Bradshaw"  sent 
by  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  who  said 
that  the  book  made  him  "a  lover  of 
wise  and  learned  librarians."  He  turns 
to  it  again  and  again  "for  inspiration 
and   stimulus." 

"Human  bullets,"  a  true  story  of  the 
siege  of  Port  Arthur  as  told  by  a 
Japanese  soldier,  was  introduced  by 
Mr  Austen  of  Cornell  university. 

"Haremlik,"  by  the  Greekwoman, 
Demetra  Vaka,  was  made  very  attract- 
ive by  Miss  Davis  of  Troy. 

**The  coming  struggle  in  eastern 
Asia,"  by  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale,  dealing 
with  the  eastern  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Russo-Japanese  rivalry,  was 
dealt  with  by  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 

Miss  He  wins  sent  an  illuminating 
sketch  of  one  of  her  favorite  novels, 
'*Villette,"  which  was  read  by  Miss 
Sutliff. 

The  only  book  which  received  an  en- 
core was  "The  Peterkin  papers."  Annie 
C.  Moore  was  called  back  for  further 
quotations  from  the  doings  of  the  Peter- 
kins. 

Frank  L.  Tolman  spoke  with  frank 
admiration  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's 
"Justice  and  liberty,"  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  presents  a  new 
variety  of  socialism. 

Another  dream  of  the  future,  Herbert 
G.  Weirs  "Modern  Utopia,"  was  de- 
scribed by  Zaidee  U.  Brown. 

Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick  spoke  of  a  book 
which  might  be  called  the  L'topia  of  a 
scientific  man,  N.  S.  Shaler's  "Man  and 
the  earth." 

Dr  E.  C.  Richardson  said  of  Car- 
michael's  "History  of  William  Walshe" : 
"There  are  few  books  in  modern  liter- 
ature that  I  have  so  read  and  enjoyed, 
and  none  that  I  have  so  often  intro- 
duced to  friends  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  delicate  and  exquisite  in  literary  en- 
joyment." 
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Miss  Plummer  gave  an  appreciation 
of  "Marius,  the  Epicurean." 

Mrs  Fairchild  spoke  of  G.  H.  Pal- 
mer's "Self-cultivation  in  English/'  a 
little  book  which  gives  one  an  impulse 
to  speak  and  write  better  English  and 
which   tells    how. 

Also  of  Thomas  Janvier's  "Embassy 
to  Provence,"  a  book  of  the  same  spirit 
as  Mistral's  life. 

She  suggested  as  a  fitting  companion 
piece  to  "The  life  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,"  "Carla  Wenckebach,  pioneer," 
by   Margarethe   M  tiller. 

Two  practical  little  books  said  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  were  Dr  T.  M.  Prud- 
den's  "Dust  and  its  dangers"  and  E.  P. 
Felt's  "Control  of  household  insects." 
Salome  Cutler  Fairchild. 


The  Social  Opportunity  of  the  Public 
Libxary 
A  reply 

The  opening  paper  in  Public  Libra- 
ries for  July  is  a  plea  for  the  exten- 
sion of  public  library  work  along  a  line 
whicb,  if  carried  out  according  to  the 
program  of  the  author  of  the  paper, 
would  conflict  with  and  overlap  the 
work  of  those  welfare  agencies  now 
operating  in  most  communities. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  urges  the 
establishment  of  a  "department  of  social 
bibliography"  in  public  libraries.  As 
far  as  my  limited  comprehension  serves 
me,  I  understand  from  the  sociologists 
that  sociology,  being  the  study  of  so- 
siety,  comprises  all  those  agencies  which 
promote  or  retard  the  welfare  of  soci- 
ety. That  means  everything  that  affects 
the  health  and  happiness,  morals  and 
ethics,  the  material  and  political  con- 
dition of  society.  Within  its  means  and 
ability,  therefore,  every  public  library 
is,  as  such,  a  "department  of  social 
bibliography." 

The  writer,  however,  has  in  mind, 
apparently,  something  much  more  spe- 
cial. What  she  really  proposes  is  not 
a  bibliography  at  all,  but  a  social  lab- 
oratory.    There  are  in  New  York  City, 


at  the  present  time,  several  such  labora- 
tories, each  collecting  currtnt  and  other      j 
material    along    the    lines    of    its    own 
specific  needs.     It  is  necessary  to  name 
but  a  few,  viz,  Th^  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion,   the    Social    Science    Bureau,    and 
the  Public  Service  Commission.     Each       i 
of  these  institutions  requires  a  trained 
corps  of  librarians   to  keep  its   special       i 
material  accessible.     That  ought  to  be 
proof  of  the  futility  of  a  public  library 
attempting     a     consolidation     of     these 
efforts. 

To  talk  of  a  social  bibliography  is 
nonsense.  Such  a  thing  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Take  even  one  of  the  innumer- 
able phases  of  this  subji  ct.  Crime.  No 
one  library  can  afford  to  make  or  to 
maintain  what  would  be  a  bibliography 
of  crime. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  question 
exhibits  the  point  of  view  of  a  person 
lately  come  in  contact  with  that  most 
recent  obsession  of  the  agitator,  viz, 
local  uplift.  She  makes  the  mistake, 
habitual  with  both  amateurs  and  adepts 
of  this  genre,  of  ruthlessly  separating  a 
fact  from  its  bearings  and  applying  it 
with  utter  indifference  to  its  adaptabil- 
ity. Of  this  nature  is  her  citation  of 
the  vital  statistics  of  an  unnamed  li- 
brary. From  the  movement  in  the  staff 
of  this  library  she  deduces  certain  im- 
plications. To  one  even  slightly  versed 
in  the  use  of  statistical  data,  the  mere 
record,  as  this  lady  gives  it,  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  deaths,  etc.,  is  mean- 
ingless. Many  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account  before  any  intelli- 
gent deduction  can  be  drawn  from  the 
bald  statement,  in  numbers,  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  condition.  In  this  case  age, 
sex,  location,  length  of  service,  policy 
of  the  administration,  habits  of  the 
decedent,  etc.,  would  each  be  essentially 
effective  evidence. 

The  misrepresentation  of  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  248  of  the  article  in 
question,  is  the  particular  invitation  for 
this  contribution.  It  recites  an  incident 
which  happened  to  a  Mr  Brunere  in 
the  central  building  of  the  New  York 
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public  library.  Mr  Brunere  is  reputed 
to  be  a  public  official,  and,  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  said  to  have  been  in 
search  of  material  on  the  milk  supply 
system  and  the  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren. From  the  lady's  description  of 
Mr  Brunere  I  should  say  that  he  be- 
longs to  that  t3rpe  of  person  which 
thinks  straight  as  a  die  in  its  own  office, 
but  which,  in  a  library,  is  hopelessly  at 
sea.  Mr  Brunere  is  reported  as  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  find  any  material  con- 
tributing to  his  knowledge  of  sanitary 
milk  supply  systems.  Possibly.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  ta  record  that  on 
June  29,  1909,  the  catalog  of  the  Astor 
branch  of  the  New  York  public  library 
contained  a  total  of  387  entries  on 
Milk,  52  of  which  related  exclusively 
to  public  milk  supplies  and  47  to  milk 
tests.  These  comprised  books,  govern- 
ment reports  and  recent  magazine  arti- 
cles in  English,  French  and  German. 

The  lady's  reference  to  the  bulletin  of 
the  library  is  thoughtless  and  inept. 
Her  selection  of  the  list  on  Moham- 
medan law  in  this  connection  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  pernicious  habitual 
misrepresentation  of  the  agitator.  She 
refrained  from  making  mention  of  the 
library's  recent  list  of  its  material  on 
banking,  for  instance,  a  list  which  had 
the  approval  of  known  authorities. 
While  this  subject,  truly,  is  hardly  so- 
cial from  the  agitator's  point  of  view, 
it  does  have,  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  present  day,  not  only 
New  York  City,  but  the  entire  country. 
More  within  the  lines  of  the  lady's  de- 
nunciation is  an  index  to  just  such  ma- 
terial as  she  quotes  Mr  Brunere  as  hav- 
ing been  in  search  of.  Eight  volumes 
of  this  index  have  been  completed  and 
its  compilation  is  made  possible  only  by 
the  liberality  of  the  library  she  uncom- 
prehendingly  misrepresents. 

Without  going  into  detail  let  it  be 
stated  that  where  local  conditions  are 
less  complex  than  they  are  in  New 
York  City,  a  librarian  can,  with  im- 
punity, come  more  directly  in  contact 
with  local  activities  than  is  possible  in 


the  metropolis.  In  New  York  City  this; 
attitude  of  the  smaller  library  is  de- 
veloping through  the  branch  libraries, 
each  of  which  is  meeting  its  own  en- 
vironment in  its  own  appropriate  man- 
ner. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to 
say  that  neither  has  undue  sensitive- 
ness to  criticism  nor  yet  a  spirit  of 
harshness  occasioned  these  remarks. 

The  work  of  the  librarian  is  in  itself 
so  obviously  sane  and  fine,  and,  within 
its  legitimate  limits,  offers  such  un- 
bounded opportunities  for  disinterested 
service,  that  all  attempts  to  instill  un- 
rest and  to  introduce  narrowness  of 
vision  into  it,  merit  in  the  writer's  esti- 
mation only  the  epithet  offensive.  The 
apprehension  surely  is  justified,  lest  we 
stray  too  far  away  from  that  which 
is  our  work  to  do,  when  a  New  Eng- 
land audience  of  librarians  will  seri- 
ously accept  a  proposal  to  turn  public 
libraries  into  a  combination  clipping 
bureau,  newspaper  morgue  and  Rogues' 
gallery.  A.  R.  Hasse. 


A  Word  of  Warning 

'Bd  the  editor  of  Public  Libraries: — 
"i-Two  public  libraries,  both  of  whom 
wish  their  names  withheld,  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  a  man  who  claims  to 
be  my  brother  and  an  employe  of  the 
Washington  public  library  has  "bor- 
rowed" money  from  them  for  railway 
fare  to  get  back  to  Washington.  His 
favorite  amount  seems  to  be  $4,  for 
exactly  that  sum  was  secured  in  1906 
and  again  this  summer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  only  brother  is  a  physician  in 
Buffalo  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  travel- 
ing without  funds.  It  is  stated  that 
this  swindler  is  well  acquainted  with 
librarians  and  library  affairs  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cultivated  gentle- 
man. On  his  reappearance  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  publish  this  warning. 
George  F.  Bowerman,  Librarian. 

Public  library,  District  of  Columbia. 

Sept.  29,  1909. 
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from  the  city  has  been  productive  of  the  agement  of  the  institution,  utterly  re- 
greatest  satisfaction.  One  writer  asks,  gardless  of  the  facts,  the  only  object 
"Where  has  the  country  meeting  failed  manifest  in  their  writings  being  the 
that  we  should  return  to  the  noise  and  attempt  to  deride  an  Indiana  town, 
confusion  of  the  town?"  par  from  being  mismanaged,  the  Public 
It  seems  deplorable  that  a  question  library  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  will  stand 
of  locality  should  cost  so  much  of  the  minute  comparison  with  any  public  li- 
vital  energy  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  which  brary  in  the  country, 
could  well  be  expended  in  other  direc-  El\vood  has  a  $30,000  Carnegie  li- 
tions.  Public  Libraries  would  sug-  brary  with  the  usual  provision  of  10 
gest  a  division  of  the  country  into  three  per  cent  for  maintenance.  Previous  to 
or  four  parts  by  lines  running  north  receiving  this  there  was  an  association 
and  south,  covering  the  distance,  per-  library  with  a  company  of  stockholders 
haps,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Buffalo,  from  carried  on  in  Elwood.  This  company 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  from  Chicago  to  turned  over  its  property  to  the  city,  re- 
Denver,  and  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  serving  a  representation  of  several  • 
coast,  ignoring  the  divisions  north  members  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  south.  By  holding  the  meetings  There  is  a  superfluity  of  trustees,  and 
successively  in  these  various  regions  in  undoubtedly  here  is  the  source  of  the 
turn,  all  the  heart-burnings  and  anxiety  trouble  which  has  occurred.  It  is  re- 
caused  by  delay  in  decision,  as  well  as  ported  by  those  connected  with  the  li- 
disappointed   hopes,   might  be   avoided,  brary   that   the  trouble   has  grown  out 
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of  the  pique  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  special  board  of  trustees,  who  was 
asked  to  resign  from  the  board,  for 
reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  for 
those  concerned.  The  lawsuit  result- 
ing is  evidently  a  piece  of  spite  work. 
The  ousted  member  makes  the  charge 
that  the  Carnegie  contract  is  violated, 
as  most  of  the  lo  per  cent  is  spent  for 
salaries,  supplies,  etc.,  and  not  for  books. 

The  library  has  had  first-class  libra- 
rians from  the  start,  each  of  whom  in 
succession,  because  of  the  excellence  of 
her  work,  has  been  asked  to  take 
charge  of  larger  libraries  at  increased 
salaries.  Items  from  the  last  published 
report  are  given  on  page  349. 

The  library  and  grounds  have  been 
well  cared  for,  the  public  has  been 
well  served,  and  the  many  demands  on 
the  paltry  $3000  a  year  have  consumed 
it  without  doubt.  That  the  amount 
spent  from  the  appropriation  for  books 
has  not  been  larger  than  reported,  may 
be  regretted,  but  the  book  fund  has 
been  increased  by  private  donations  and 
by  efforts  of  the  library  board  to  sup- 
plement the  same,  while  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  library  are  just  as  legiti- 
mate. 

The  Public  library  of  El  wood  is  in 
good  condition,  is  doing  commendable 
work,  and  is  in  no  wise  subject  to  the 
unwarranted  criticism  and  undue  noto- 
riety which  has  been  given  it  through 
ignorance  of  the  facts. 

A  New  York  paper  says,  "Undoubt- 
edly, the  institute  has  been  woefully 
mismanaged.'*  A  deplorable  lack  of  in- 
formation about  library  maintenance  is 
here  displayed.  Three  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  library  for  a 
town  of  15,000  can  hardly  be  called 
extravagant. 

The  Elwood  library  is  certainly  a 
shining  example  of  the  need  of  atten- 


tion to   the  adage,   "There   are   always 
two  sides  to  every  controversy." 

The  cost  of  library  maintenance — It  is 
no  longer  a  mooted  question  that  the  10 
per  cent  maintenance  fund  required  of  a 
community  accepting  a  Carnegie  gift 
falls  short  of  supplying  sufficient  money 
t6  carry  on  the  work  of  the  library  prop- 
erly when  it  is  not  supplemented  by  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  maintenance. 
Ihis  latter  is  so  seldom  done  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  that  in  scores 
of  places  the  care  of  the  building  and 
the  cost  of  keeping  it  open  consumes  so 
much  of  the  appropriation,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  is  sadly  crippled  and 
the  librarian  is  paid  a  miserable  pittance. 
A  glance  through  the  recent  government 
report  will  show  that  a  majority  of  the 
places  having  Carnegie  buildings,  have 
not  advanced  beyond  the  required  10 
per  cent.  A  fact  that  is  not  so  generally 
known  is  the  amount  of  the  librarians' 
salaries.  From  private  sources  it  may 
be  learned  that  the  latter  are  too  fre- 
quently below  a  decent  living  wage  for 
the  class  of  persons  required  for  library 
service.  For  instance,  a  town  which 
pays  the  principal  of  its  high  school 
$1400,  pays  its  librarian  $480.  Of  course, 
the  librarian  lives  with  her  parents,  and 
thus  these  two  old  persons  in  very  mod- 
erate circumstances  pay  the  debt  of  the 
town,  that  it  may  proudly  show  a  fine 
building  to  the  rest  of  Ithe  world.  This 
is  entirely  wrong  from  every  standpoint, 
and  if  this  is  an  extreme  case,  it  heads 
a  long  line  before  the  normal  balance  is 
reached. 

While  it  is  plainly  true  that  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  public  library  is 
growing,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  good  libra- 
rian is  not  widespread.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves those  who  do  understand  and 
who  have  the  power  to  make  others  un- 
derstand, to  do  so.  Librarians  are  con- 
stantly urged  by  those  in  authority  to 
give  more  and  better  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  high  time  that  the  public  be 
urged  somewhat  to  return  to  librarians  a 
just  recompense  for  service  rendered. 
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Book  Buying 

We  have  found  that  for  transacting 
a  large  volume  of  business  the  most 
economical  method  in  the  purchase  of 
American  books  is  to  secure  discounts 
upon  general  classes.  Eliminating  sets 
and  books  of  special  character,  which 
we  handle  separately,  American  books 
are  easily  classifiable,  as,  fiction  pro- 
tected for  the  year  of  publication;  all 
other  fiction;  net  books  during  the  year 
of  publication;  net  books  after  expira- 
tion of  protection;  juveniles,  text-bocJcs, 
scientific,  and  miscellaneous,  which  in- 
cludes biography,  travel,  nature  bodes, 
etc.  Any  dealer  who  desires  to  secure 
business  is  asked  to  quote  the  per  cent 
of  discount  which  he  will  give  on  each 
of  these  classes.  Owing  to  competi- 
tion and  to  the  volume  of  business,  the 
rates  secured  in  this  manner  are  very 
much  lower  than  are  obtainable  by  other 
methods.  Orders  are  then  distributed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  lowest  rates  in 
connection  with  the  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  service.  The  submission 
of  title  lists  to  dealers  for  pricing  seems 
a  very  slow  way  of  securing  books,  and 
the  prices  obtained  are  not  always  in- 
dicative of  similar  charges  in  the 
future. — Report  of  Le  Roy  JefFers,  head 
of  order  department,  Brooklyn  public 
library. 


A  Library  Meeting? 

In  the  recent  report  of  a  library 
meeting  in  England,  the  description  of 
the  guests,  their  raiment  and  entertain- 
ment, rather  discounts  the  efforts  of 
the  American  body,  even  allowing  for 
the  mythical  "canvas-back  duck,'*  etc., 
which  never  was  on  board  or  tray  of  a 
librarian,  so  far  as  the  records  show. 
I  wondered  if  it  could  be  a  library 
gathering,  as  I  read  the  description, 
and  thought  of  the  tone  and  coloring 
of  our  soirees,  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
saw  any  of  our  lady  confreres  (or  is  it 
consoeurs?)  gowned  in  pale  blue  satin 
"veiled  in  a  tunic  overdress  of  dewdrop 
white  chiffon  fringed  with  silver."  Have 


you  ever  reported  a  "crocus  mauve 
ninon  de  soie"  as  seen  at  Minnetonka 
or  Bretton  Woods?  How  many  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  L.  A.  have  adopted  the 
new  turban  coiffure?  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  statistics  ought  to 
be  available  at  Chicago  headquarters. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  col- 
umn and  a  half  description: 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Maj'oress  re- 
ceived in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Parlour,  the 
Lady  Mayoress  wearing  her  chain  of  office 
disposed  about  the  corsage  of  an  artistic 
evening  gown  of  chartreuse  green  satin,  her 
jewels  including  a  diamond  tiara  and  a 
diamond  pendant  of  great  beauty.  Mrs  B., 
in  a  handsome  black  toilette  sparkling  with 
jet^  brought  Miss  B.  and  Miss  E.  B.,  both 
wearing  beautiful  frocks  of  rainbow  effect, 
the  former  expressed  in  pale  blue  chiffon 
over  white  satin  with  broad  opalescent  em- 
broideries, and  the  other  in  mauve  tinted 
chiffon  en  tunique  and  weighted  down  the 
left  side  with  a  band  of  nacre  sequins; 
Mrs  R.  G.  B.'s  black  satin  toilette  looked 
well  with  a  corsage  bouquet  of  La  France 
roses,  and  Mrs  P.  B.  was  a  pretty  matron 
in  a  tunic  dress  of  palest  mauve  ninon  done 
with  a  broad  Greek  key  embroidery. 

Among  the  lady  librarians  whose  attire 
dispelled  the  illusion  that  a  close  association 
with  books  is  incompatible  with  smart  dress- 
ing, was  Miss  F.,  who  had  a  princesse  gown 
of  pale  blue  satin  veiled  in  a  tunic  over- 
dress of  dewdrop  white  chiffon  fringed  with 
silver.  Mrs  W.  was  much  admired  in  a 
yellow  evening  frock;  Mrs  K.  wore  white 
lace,  and  Mrs  A.  came  in  crocus  mauve 
ninon  de  soie.  Mrs  J.,  in  a  black  toilette 
sparkling  with  jet,  was  escorted  by  her  son; 
Mrs  C.  was  wearing  black  chiffon,  and  Mrs 
T/s  black  lace  gown  veiled  a  white  taffeta 
underslip.  Mrs  S.  had  a  gown  of  pales.t 
pink  silk,  and  her  sister,  Miss  F.,  was  in 
black  satin,  the  jet  bretelles  being  super- 
imposed on  a  fold  of  palest  yellow  velvet. 
Mrs  J.  and  Mrs  S.  both  appeared  in  black 
evening:  toilettes;  Mrs  W.  wore  white  silk; 
Mrs  B.  was  in  sapphire-blue  poplin,  and 
Mrs  P.  came  in  old  rose  crepe  de  chine,  Mrs 
D.  wearing  bright  pink  silk  striped  witli 
white    dots. 

Only  two  ladies  had  adopted  the  new 
turban  coiffure,  Mrs  G.,  who  had  hers 
finished  with  a  twist  of  white  tulle,  and 
wore  a  salmon  pink  bengaHne  gown,  and 
Mrs  L.,  whose  hair  was  dressed  with  a 
plait,  her  black  satin  frock  being  enriched 
about    the    corsage    with    gold    embroideries. 

Now,  when  shall  we  reach  this  state? 
,  Librarian. 
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Reinforced  Binding  Again 

Editor  of  Pubuc  Libraries: 

I  have  just  read  Miss  Humphrey's 
complaint  in  relation  to  reinforced  bind- 
ings in  your  October  issue  and  hasten 
to  assure  her  that  my  experience  has 
been  exactly  the  same  as  hers,  though 
we  live  at  opposite  ends  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  almost  every  instance  •  the 
new  novels  have  been  on  our  shelves 
several  weeks  before  I  have  discovered 
that  they  could  have  been  had  in  li- 
brary bindings.  In  most  cases  no  no- 
tice of  such  bindings  has  been  received 
from  the  publishers,  though  their  ad- 
vertisements come  by  the  thousand,  and 
I  know  nothing  about  them  until  the 
A.  L,  A.  Booklist  dispels  my  ignorance. 
As  all  our  new  fiction  goes  on  the 
**two  cents  a  day"  shelves,  we  must 
have  them  damp  from  the  press  or  they 
will  not  pay.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  "the  economic  value  of  the  re- 
inforced bindings  (I  have  yet  to  see 
one  that  needed  repairs),  and  if  the 
publishers  would  send  advance  notices 
to  booksellers  and  librarians  and  have 
the  books  themselves  ready  promptly,  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  welcomed  in 
every  library  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia. Mary  K.  Hasbrouck. 

Public  library,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  publUher't  word 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

In  Public  Libraries  for  October,  we 
note  the  letters  which  you  give  in  regard 
to  reinforced  bindings.  We  would  like  to 
state  that  we  published  our  reinforced 
binding  edition  of  Mrs  Wiggs'  "Su- 
sanna and  Sue''  and  Lindsey's  "The  sev- 
ered mantle"  this  fall  simultaneously 
with  the  trade  edition,  and  librarians 
should  have  been  able  to  obtain  this  on 
the  date  of  publication. 

We  are  glad  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
aid  librarians  and  we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  favorable  notices  which 
we  have  received  in  regard  to  our  re- 
inforced bindings. 

HoUGHTON-MlFFLIN    CoMPANY. 

Boston,  Oct.  20,  1909. 


How  the  Money  Was  Spent  at  El- 
wood  Libraiy 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  our 
library  activities,  I  beg  to  state  that  the 
number  of  card-holders  in  the  main  li- 
brary is  1834,  in  the  Frankton  branch 
134.  Our  circulation  for  last  year  was 
32,295  V. 

The  number  of  readers  using  the  ref- 
erence room  last  year  was  13,854.  There 
was  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  non- 
fiction  circulation  for  adults  and  8  per 
cent  in  the  junior. 

Small  collections  of  books  may  be 
taken  by  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  as  often  as  required. 

The  only  extraordinary  expense  we 
have  had  was  an  expenditure  of  $142 
to  secure  an  endowment  fund  of  $600 
for  our  men's  reading  room ;  and  $50  in 
a  successful  effort  to  keep  a  saloon  out 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  library. 

For  three  years  past  we  have  had 
$3000  maintenance  fund.  Our  expendi- 
tures for  last  year  were  approximately: 

For  light  $  ISO 

For  water  34 

Heating    363 

Insurance  for  three  years 218 

Repairs    103 

Sundry  supplies   35 

Salaries  (librarian,  assistant  and  janitor)  1288 

Binding     36 

Books    450 

Periodicals loi 

Taxes  and  repairs  on  branch  74 

Mrs.  H.  a.  Moffett,  Trustee. 


Two  Titles  for  One  Book 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

I  would  call  attention  to  a  book  by 
Arthur  Hayden  just  issued  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Oiats  on  old  earthen- 
ware." This  book  was  published  in 
April,  1909,  in  Lx)ndon,  by  F.  Fisher 
Unwin  by  the  title  of  "Chats  on 
English  earthenware."  These  two  titles 
are  given  to  the  same  book.  This  may 
lead  to  confusion  in  buying  to  those 
who  buy  in  the  English  market  as  well 
as  the  American. 

T.  Wilson  Hedley,  Librarian. 

The  Mercantile  library,   Philadelphia. 
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Library    training    school,    Carnegie    library 
of  Atlanta 

The  Library  school  opened  Septem- 
ber 22,  with  a  class  of  12,  as  follows: 

Randolph   Archer,   Chapel   Hill,   N.   C 
Agnes    Goss,   Athens,    Ga. 
Caroline  Gregg,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Dagmar    Holmes,    Montgomery,   Ala. 
Ann   E.    Murrill,   Blacksburg,   Va. 
Minnie   Murrill,   Blacksburg,  Va. 
Mary   Mullin,   Montgomery,   Ala. 
Gertrude  Olmsted,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Frances    Pickett,    Montgomery,   Ala. 
.  Ethel    Pitcher,    Montgomery,   Ala. 
Louie   Smith,  College  Park,  Ga. 
Lucy    Yancey,    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Carnegie  library  of  Pittoburgh 
Training  school  for  children's  libraries 

The  Training  school  for  children's 
librarians  opened  for  its  ninth  year 
with  a  registration  of  30  students,  as 
follows : 

Entering   class 

Akin,   Carrie   M.,   Evansville,   Ind. 
Audette,  Marion  Louise,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Bache,  Louise  Franklin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Brinsmade,    Mary,    Washington,    Conn. 
Britton,  Jasmine,   Katalla,   Alaska. 
Burtch,   Bertha   Frances,   Dayton,   Ohio. 
Conard,    Jane     Lea,     New    Vienna,     Ohio. 
(Special.) 
Davenpor.,  Florence   May,   Richmond,   Ind. 
De    Vrieze,    Maria,   Ghent,    Belgium. 
Hanley,   Anna   Aloysia,   Kenosha,   Wis. 
Kellow,    Ethel,    Painesdale,   Mich. 
Kelley,    Margaret    Edith,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Kerr,    Fannie,    Salem,    Ohio. 
Lee,  Emma  Dunham,  Newport,  R.  L 
McLeod,   Jean,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Miller,   Ruth   Tillotson,    Scottsville,    N.   Y. 
Milligan,    Grace    Henriette,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Niswanger,  Tccca,   New  York  City. 
Rowe,    Dorothy,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Shcpperson,   Grace   Eleanor,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Smi.h,   Edith   Louise,   Edgewood   Park,   Pa. 
Smith,    Edna    Sophia,   Watertown,    N.    Y. 
UpdegrafF,   Mary  Elizabeth,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Wallace.  Marie  Elizabeth,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
Wead,  Katharine  Howes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senior  class 

Bateman,   Margaret   Louise,   Parnassus,    Pa. 
Loeffler,    Olive    Naomi,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Lowry,   Jessie    MacDowell,    Akron,   Ohio. 
Schwartz,    Catharine    Merideth,    Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Wright,  Eva  F.  H.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Drexel   institute 

Lucy  Grumbine,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Benson  memo- 
rial library  of  Titusville,  Pa. 

Emily  S.  Glezen,  '09,  is  engaged  to 
catalog  the  Carnegie  library  of  Sewick- 
ley,   Pa. 

Helen  Hill,  '07,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania library  to  become  librarian  in  the 
William  Penn  high  school,  Philadelphia. 

Elsie  M.  Cornew,  Rebecca  M.  Ham- 
mond, Agnes  Kryder  and  Mary  F. 
Wilson,  all  of  the  class  of  1909,  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Jean  B.  Martin,  '07,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  library  at  Oil 
City,   Pa. 

Marion  E.  Stanger,  '99,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cataloger  in  the  Free  library 
of   Philadelphia. 

Jean  M.  Smith,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Friends*  library, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Arline  Kingsley,  '09,  is  cataloging  in 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  faculty  li- 
brary, Baltimore,  Md. 

Clatt  of   1910 

011a    R.    Ayres,    Waynesbiirg,    Pa. 
Minerva    Griswold    Beckwith,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 
Mabel    Eaman,    Benton    Harbor,    Mich. 
Bessie  Graham.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Mary   Emma   Herr,   Lancaster,    Pa. 
Cordelia   Brown   Hodge,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 
Jean   Barnes  Hoskins,  Cleveland.   O. 
Sarah    Lyon    Howell,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
R.   Louise    Keller.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Grace   Jean   Mcintosh,   Jamestown,   N.   Y. 
Marion  Dix   Mosher,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 
Abby    Sheldon    Price,   Lima,   O. 
Anne  Allston   Porcher,  Charleston,  S.   C. 
Katherine  Brien  Rogers,  Lovingston,  Va. 
Miltanna   Rowe,   Millersville,    Pa. 
Mary   Louise   Sayre,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Effa  Adah   Shelly,   Ionia,  Mich. 
Elizabeth  M.  Short,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Edna   Stone   Stewart,  Williamsport,   Pa. 
Alice   Nichols  Tyler,  Lansford,   Pa. 
Ida  Lion  a  Wolf,  Columbus,  O. 
Ruth  Woolman,  Cincinnati,  O. 
E.    F.    Stroh,    Bryn    Athyn,    Pa. 

University  of  Illinois 

Registration  for  the  academic  year  of 
1909-10  took  place  on  September  20-21. 
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The  following  new  students  are  regis- 
tered in  the  junior  class:  Jessie  L. 
Arms,  lone  Armstrong,  Mrs  Bertha  S. 
Baird,  Agnes  B.  Cooper,  Lois  Cris- 
well,  Mary  E.  GofF,  Anna  L.  Gray. 
Marie  Hammond,  Margaret  M.  Herd- 
man,  Grace  E.  Herrick,  M.  Gertrude 
Jameson,  Margaret  L.  Kingsbury, 
Charles  C.  Knapp,  Aurella  Knapp,  M. 
Ethel  Langdon,  Catherine  S.  Oaks, 
Maud  Osborne,  Carrie  C.  Patton,  L. 
Etna  Phillips,  Betty  H.  Pritchett,  Octa- 
via  F.  Rogan,  Rose  R.  Sears,  Gertrude 
M.  Smart  and  Gladys  L.  Straight.  Of 
these,  17  have  bachelor  degrees  from 
various  universities  and  colleges,  and 
several  others  expect  to  receive  the 
A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  June,  1910.  Universities  rep- 
resented are  as  follows:  Lawrence  col- 
lege, I ;  University  of  Illinois,  2 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  i;  Northwestern,  4; 
Carleton  college,  i ;  Mount  Holyoke,  i ; 
Iowa  college,  i ;  Illinois  Wesleyan,  i ; 
Nebraska  Wesleyan,  i ;  De  Pauw,  i ; 
Pritchett  college,  i ;  University  of 
Texas,   i;  Fairmount  college,   i. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of 
the  college  year  of  1908-09  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  library  school  quarters 
from  its  former  location  over  the  stacks 
to  the  second  floor  of  the  west  wing 
of  the  library.  The  school  now  occu- 
pies the  rooms  formerly  used  for  the 
administration  offices  and  is  very  com- 
fortably and  conveniently  located.  The 
new  arrangement  gives  a  large  and 
cheery  study  room,  where  both  classes 
are  accommodated  with  desks;  two  lec- 
ture rooms,  one  for  each  class,  and  a 
library  school  office.  The  present  ar- 
rangement oflFers  many  advantages  over 
the  former  one, '  the  chief  point  in  its 
favor  being  that  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents is  now  kept  confined  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  library,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  continual  climbing  of  stairs. 

The  fund  for  special  lectarers,  pro- 
vided last  year  by  the  university,  has 
been  continued  for  the  present  academic 
year,   and    members   of   the   school    arc 


looking  forward  to  hearing  a  number 
of  distinguished  workers. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
of  1910  have  been  enrolled  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  B.  L.  S.  next  June: 
Alice  L.  Blair,  Elizabeth  S.  Bryan,  John 
S.  Cleavinger,  Bertha  M.  Schneider, 
Lucy  G.  Wilson,  Nelle  M.  Wilson  and 
Margaret   Wood. 

Ida  L.  Lange,  1908,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  charge  of  acces- 
sions at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Annebell  Fraser  has  resigned  her 
position  in  the  office  of  Melvil  Dewey  at 
Lake  Placid  club  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Armour  institute  library,  Chicago, 
111. 

Elizabeth  Burnside,  1907,  who  spent 
several  months  in  organizing  the  li- 
brary of  Bradley  polytechnic  institute, 
Peoria,  111.,  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian   at   that   institution. 

Elizabeth  Ritchie,  1909,  has  resigned 
her  position  at  the  Kansas  state  li- 
brary to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the 
Public  library  at  Kalispell,  Motit. 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois library  association  at  East  St  Louis, 
the  faculty  and  former  students  of  the 
Illinois  library  school  to  *the  number  of 
15  held  an  informal  reunion  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  13.  There  were 
present  Anna  M.  Price,  Frances  Simp- 
son, Emma  R.  Jutton,  Mary  J.  Booth, 
Ida  F.  Wright,  Elizabeth  McKnight, 
Myra  O'Brien,  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Miss 
Ahern;  Lucy  Wilson  and  Bertha 
Schneider  of  the  present  senior  class, 
and  Marie  Hammond  and  Rose  Sears  of 
the  junior  class.  Director  Windsor  and 
Vice-director  Wilson  were  the  guests  of 
the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner 
those  present  sent  a  telegram,  conveying 
the  aflPectionate  remembrance  of  the 
school  to  Miss  Sharp,  the  former  direct- 
or. Then  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
parlors  of  the  hotel,  where  Director 
Windsor  talked  briefly  with  regard  to 
the  present  status  of  the  school  and  its 
prospects.  The  occasion  was  a  particu- 
larly   noteworthy    one,    as    it    aflForded 
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those  present  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  new  head  of  the 
school.  Frances    Simpson. 

New  York  State  library 

The  twenty-fourth  school  year  of  the 
New  York  State  library  school  opened 
Wednesday,  October  6,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  22  seniors,  19  juniors  and  one 
special  student.  Several  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  State  library 
are  also  enrolled  for  special  courses. 
There  are  17  students  from  New  Yor'fe 
state;  four,  Wiscondin;  three,  Iowa; 
two  each  from  Connecticut,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  each  from  seven  other  states. 
Among  the  colleges  represented  are  Cor- 
nell university  and  Smith,  five  each; 
Wellesley  and  University  of  Wisconsin, 
four  each;  University  of  Minnesota, 
three;  Drake  university,  Elmira,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  Vassar,  two 
each;  13  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  one  graduate  each  in  the 
school. 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr,  director  of  the 
school,  gave  an  informal  reception  to 
the  faculty,  lecturers  and  students  of 
the  school  in  the  lecture  room  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  opening  day. 

Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild  opened  the  course 
in  Selection  of  books  with  her  lecture, 
"The  function  of  the  library,"  Wednes- 
day, October  6. 

Matiy  former  students  of  the  school 
will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mrs  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 7.  Mrs  Pruyn  had  for  years  em- 
ployed students  from  the  school  to 
catalog  and  classify  her  extensive  li- 
brary and  her  large  collection  of  en- 
gravings. Her  wide  knowledge  of 
books  and. men  and  her  kindliness  will 
make  her  long  remembered  by  all  who 
have  been  employed  in  her  library. 
F.  K.  Walter,  Vice-director. 
Western   Reserve  university 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school 
were  held  September  21,  and  were  pre- 
sided over  by  President  Thwing.  The 
President,  the  Dean  and  the  Director 
greeted  the  class  and  spoke  informally 


about  the  school  and  the  work  for  the 
year. 

The  class  of  1910  numbers  21.  Of 
these  six  are  residents  of  Cleveland 
and  the  others  are  from  Ohio,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Five  are  college  graduates,  six 
have  had  some  college  work  and  15 
have  had  some  library  experience. 

The  staff  of  workers  and  the  courses 
at  the  school  show  several  changes. 
The  Director  will  continue  to  give  the 
courses  in  classification  and  subject 
headings  but  will  give  up  the  course 
in  cataloging  heretofore  conducted  by 
her  in  order  to  allow  her  more  time 
for  class  work  in  book  selection  and 
kindred  subjects  and  for  the  executive 
side  of  the  work.  The  course  in  cata- 
loging will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Evans, 
who  has  hitherto  successfully  carried 
other  of  the  technical  courses,  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  students'  technical 
practice  is  well  fitted  to  carry  this 
course.  Thirza  Grant  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  accession  and  shdf 
department  work,  and  will  assist  in 
superviising  the  students'  practice  in 
technical  work  and  have  charge  of  the 
school  library.  Miss  Barden,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months,  is  back  again 
quite  recovered.  During  the  summer 
E.  C.  Williams,  librarian  of  Hatch  li- 
brary of  Western  Reserve  university, 
and  instructor  in  the  school  in  refer- 
ence work  and  allied  courses,  resigned 
his  position  to  go  into  teaching  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  leaving  of  so 
able  a  person  and  so  keen  a  mind  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  whole  university  and 
not  least  to  the  library  school.  The 
school  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  se- 
cure for  the  year  the  services  of  Her- 
bert Hirshberg,  reference  librarian  of 
the  Qeveland  public  library,  as  instruct- 
or in  reference  work. 

The  practice  work  of  the  students  in 
the  various  libraries  of  the  city  has  been 
somewhat  changed.  Those  who  have 
had  previous  experience  in  the  Qcvc- 
land  public  library  will  devote  their 
practice  to  the  college  libraries  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  of  practice  in 
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children's  work  which  is  required  of  all 
alike.  For  those  taking  their  practice 
in  the  Cleveland  public  library  and  its 
branches  two  assignments  a  week  in- 
stead of  one  are  to  be  made  and  a 
longer  time  spent  at  one  place. 

The  appointments  of  last  year's  class 
are  as   follows: 

Hazel  L.  Brown,  assistant,  Public  library. 
Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

Cordelia  E.  Claflin,  assistant,  Public  li- 
brary,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Edith  Cook,  assistant  in  reference  depart- 
ment,   Public   library,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Jennie  M.  Flexner,  assistant  in  circulating 
department.  Free  public  library,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mabel  L.  Hines,  assistant,  Miles  Park 
branch,  Public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Alice  J.  Kozlik,  assistant,  South  Side 
branch,   Public   library,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Edith  C.  Lawrence,  cataloger,  Oahu  col- 
lege,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Nora  C.  Lcvinger,  assistant  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Cecelia  Lewis,  assistant  in  circulating  de 
partment.   Public  library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  M.  Lotz,  assistant  in  cataloging 
department,    Public   library,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Mrs  Florence  H.  Ridgway,  cataloger,  Berea 
college,   Berea,   Ky. 

Martha  C.  Sanborn,  assistant.  Public  li- 
brary,  Sioux  City,   Iowa. 

Jessie  H.  Starr,  assistant  in  juvenile  de- 
partment.   Public   library,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Elizabeth  K.  Steele,  librarian,  Lorain  sub- 
branch.   Public   library,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Ellen  G.  Stockcr,  assistant.  Public  library, 
Muscatine,    Iowa. 

M)a-tle    M.    Sweetman,    stations    librarian, 
Public  library,  Qeveland,   Ohio. 
Wisconsin 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  schod  opened  September  29, 
with  26  students  enrolled;  they  were 
selected  as  the  result  of  a  competitive 
examination  held  in  June. 

For  the  opening  day  of  the  year 
greetings  were  sent  from  the  class  of 
1909,  with  flowers  for  the  lecture  room, 
a  pleasant  expression  of  the  cordial 
spirit  of  the  graduates.  But  farewells 
followed  close  upon  greetings,  for  the 
second  day  brought  the  news  of  Mr 
Legler's  resignation  as  secretary  of  the 
Free.  Library  commission  and  as  di- 
rector 6i  the  school. 

Mr  Legler  was  virtually  the  founder 
of  the   school,  for  under  his  direction 


it  had  been  organized  as  a  year's  course, 
properly  housed  and  fully  equipped; 
and  because  of  his  inspiring  leadership 
and  wise  direction  had  from  the  first 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  library 
world.  The  faculty  feel  the  keenest 
regret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr  Legler, 
for  it  was  not  only  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him,  but  also  a 
liberal  education.  The  alumni  and  stu- 
dents also  express  a  sense  of  personal 
loss. 

The  general  work  and  policy  of  the 
school,  as  definitely  established  as  any- 
thing can  be  in  these  times  of  change 
and  growth,  will  be  continued.  The 
faculty  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
Miss  Hazeltine,  Mrs  Sawyer,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Drake,  Mrs  Brewitt  and 
Miss  Turvill,  with  outside  lecturers  for 
special  courses  and  single  lectures. 

The  registration  of  the  class  of  1910 
is  as  follows: 

Claire  R.  Bonnell,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Lilly  Mary  Elizabeth  Borresen,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

Amy  Goodrich  Bosson,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Minnie  Clark  Budlong  (Mrs),  Bismarck, 
N.   D. 

Myrtle  May  Cole,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Qara  Daisy  Fansler,  Evanston,  111. 

Fleek,   Lotta   Lealand,   Brodhead,   Wis. 

Gretchen  Leanore  Flower,  River  Falls, 
Wis. 

Grace  Woodburn  Poland,  Benson,  Minn. 

Winifred   Gregory,   Waterloo,   Iowa. 

Ruth    Penterfyn   Hughes,   Freeport,   111. 

Bettina   Jackson,   Madison,   Wis. 

Amelia  Katherine  Kiemle,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Corina  Louise  Kittelson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hannah  Mary  Lawrence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Marie    Minton,    Burlington,    Iowa. 

Louise   Randall,   Cambridge,  111. 

Grace   Miriam   Rogers,   Burlington,   Iowa. 

Anna  Boeman   Skinner,  Princeton,  111. 

Mae    Imogene    Stearns,    Racine,    Wis.       ^ 

Grace  May  Stevens,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Marjorie  Gundry  Strong,   Dodgeville,   Wis. 

Blanch   L.   Unterkircher,  Burlington,   Iowa. 

Emma  M.  Wald,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Grace   G.  Woodward,   Odin,  111. 

Alice    Searcy  Wyman,   Tuscaloosa,   Ala. 

Of  these  students,  two  are  taking  the 
joint  course  that  was  arranged  a  year 
ago  between  the  Library  school  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  summary  of  the  registration  shows 
nine    from   Wisconsin,   five   each    from 
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Illinois  and  Iowa,  two  from  Minne- 
sota, one  each  from  Alabama, '  Michi- 
gan, North  Dakota,  New  York  and 
Washington.  The  four  juniors  are 
from  Wisconsin.  Sixteen  members  of 
the  class  come  with  actual  library  ex- 
perience from  paid  positions,  five  had 
from  three  to  12  months'  apprentice 
experience,  and  five  had  had  the  one 
month  of  experience  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  school.  Two  of  the  class 
are  college  graduates,  and  eight  have 
had  from  one  to  three  years  of  college 

training. 

Short  course 

The  registration  for  the  short  course 
of  eight  weeks,  from  September  29  un- 
til Thanksgiving,  numbers  15,  13  from 
Wisconsin,  and  one  each  from  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.  The  entrance  require- 
ments are  held  strictly  to  the  standard 
of  those  holding  library  positions.  The 
registration  of  the  class  shows  five  li- 
brarians and   10  assistants. 

Gladys   M.   Andrews,   Green   Bay,   Wis. 
Katharine    Barker,    Merrill,    Wis. 
Edith   Q   Birdsall,  Algoma,   Wis. 
Mildred    C.    Brady,    Racine,    Wts. 
Hallie    M.    Haskin     Wausau,    Wis. 
Amy    Humphrey,    Mondovi,    Wis. 
Sarah   V.   Lewis,   Dubuque,   Iowa. 
Marion  G.  Lown,   Sturgeon   Bay,   Wis. 
Alice   J.    Millerd,    New   London,   Wis. 
Mae  F.  Moore,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Carrie  Nichlas  (Mrs),  Platteville,  Wis. 
Anna   Benora    Pederson,    La    Crosse,    Wis. 
Margaret    Porter,    Superior,   Wis. 
Fanny   M.    Slabaugh,   South   Omaha,   Neb. 
Helga  V.  Swedberg,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Jeannette  Steenberg  of  Denmark,  who 
has  been  studying  library  methods  in 
this  country  for  two  years,  was  a  wel- 
come visitor  during:  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  school.  She  came  to  Wisconsin 
to  study  the  work  of  a  library  commis- 
sion, preparatory  to  introducing  similar 
methods  in  her  own  country,  where^^he 
will  work  with  her  father,  Dr  A.  S. 
Steenberg,  who  visited  this  country 
seven  years  ago  to  study  American  li- 
brary advancement.  Miss  Steenberg 
visited  several  libraries  in  the  state,  be- 
sides her  work  in  the  commission 
offices.      She    gave    a    most    instructive 


lecture   before   the    school   on    Library 
conditions  in  Denmark. 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  state  librarian  of 
Pennsylvania,  visited  the  school  in  late 
September. 


St  Louis  Public  Library 
Frederick  M.  Crunden   branch 

The  Frederick  M.  Crunden  branch, 
fourth  of  the  St  Louis  branch  buildings, 
was  opened  to  the  public  Sept.  11,  1909. 
The  dedication  exercises  were  conducted 
by  President  F.  W.  Lehman  of  the 
Library  board,  who  turned  the  new 
building  over  to  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  make  wide  use  of  its  facilities. 
There  was  as  usual  a  large  attendance, 
especially  of  children.  The  record  of 
this  branch  for  its  first  three  weeks  is 
interesting.  There  have  been  registered 
1064  new  readers,  of  whom  873  were 
children.  The  total  home  issue  of  books 
has  been  5710,  an  average  of  317  per 
day,  the  largest  daily  issue  being  467; 
4314  of  these  books,  or  75.5  per  cent, 
have  been  taken  by  children.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  these  figures  that  the 
branch  has  not  as  yet  attracted  grown 
people  to  any  great  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  already  the  largest 
juvenile  issue  in  the  library  system. 
There  is  considerable  reading  in  foreign 
languages.  Frequent  calls  have  been  re- 
ceived for  German,  Yiddish,  Polish  and 
Roumanian  books,  and  additional  vol- 
umes in  these  languages  have  already 
been  ordered.  This  branch  was  named 
by  the  Library  board  a  year  ago  after 
Frederick  M.  Crunden,  whose  devoted 
and  distinguished  service  of  30  years  as 
librarian  of  the  St  Louis  public  library 
was  thus  gratefully  and  fittingly  com- 
memorated. It  will  be  gratifying  to  Mr 
Crunden's  friends  to  know  that  not- 
withstanding his  great  weakness,  he  was 
sufficiently  restored  in  mind  to  show 
distinct  pleasure  at  the  announcement 
that  the  branch  named  for  him  had  been 
completed. 

Oct.  4,  1909.    Paul  Black  welder. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  first  fall  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  library  club  was  held  Oct.  7, 
1909,  in  the  Hughes  room  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings 
of  the  club,  and  reached  high  tide  in 
election  of  new  members,  as  85  new 
members  were  added  to  the  roll.  The 
list  included  W.  N.  C.  Carlton  of  the 
Newberry  library,  CJialmers  Hadley, 
A.  L.  A.  secretary,  and  H.  E.  Legler, 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  public  library. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
C.  L.  Elliot,  president  of  the  club.  A 
letter  from  the  A.  L.  A.  executive 
board  was  read,  thanking  the  Chicago 
library  club  for  its  substantial  offer  of 
aid  in  establishing  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. The  first  part  of  the  session  was 
given  over  to  reports  from  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference.  Mr  Josephson  and 
Mr  Roden  spoke  on  the  central  thought 
of  the  conference.  Each  emphasized  the 
fact  that  this  conference  had  been  a 
turning  point;  methods  and  technique 
were  no  longer  emphasized;  the  prob- 
lem now  was  not  how  to  reach  results, 
but  what  the  results  were.  John  F. 
Phelan  spoke  on  the  varied  impressions 
of  a  first  attendant.  Miss  Dickinson 
told  of  the  delights  of  the  post-confer- 
ence trip  and  the  joys  of  the  days  at 
Ogonquit.  The  social  side  was  treated 
by  Mr  Tweedell,  and  Miss  Ahern  gave 
some  of  her  impressions.  All  were  en- 
thusiastic in  regard  to  the  surroundings 
of  Bretton  Woods,  the  unsurpassed  ho- 
tel accommodations  and  the  helpful 
sessions. 

Mr  Carlton  and  Mr  Hadley  were  in- 
troduced and  welcomed  to  the  club. 
Both  spoke  of  the  pleasures  and  satis- 
faction of  taking  up  work  in  Chicago. 

As  an  introduction  to  Mr  Hadley  and 
the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  a  paper  from 
Mr  Andrews  was  read.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  idea  and  the 
advancement  in  general  usefulness  of 
^the  A.  L.  A.  wis  sketched,  also  the 
increased  opportunities  for  usefulness 
through  the  establishment  of  permanent 
headquarters  were  given. 


At  the  close  of  the  program  an  un- 
formal  reception  was  tendered  Mr  Carl- 
ton and  Mr  Hadley.  The  Hughes  room 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  autumn 
leaves  and  fall  flowers.  Light  refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  evening  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  resulted 
in  a  wider  acquaintance  among  the 
members  of  the  club. 

Edward  D.  Tweedell,  Sec'y. 

Mawachusctts— The  Bay  Path  library 
club  held  a  meeting  on  Dudley  Hill 
in  Dudley,  Mass.,  Friday,  October  15. 
The  members  of  the  club  were  guests 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Samuel  M.  Conant,  in 
their  summer  home,  Budleigh  Hall. 
After  visiting  several  scenes  of  historic 
interest  a  session  was  held  in  the  Conant 
Memorial  church.  A  history  of  Dud- 
ley and  its  library  was  outlined  by  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Thayer,  who  gave  many 
interesting  facts  and  traditions.  The 
importance  of  preserving  the  materials 
for  local  history  was  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  talk  by  Clarence  S. 
Brigham,  librarian  of  *  the  American 
Antiquarian  society.  Mr  Brigham  said, 
in  part,  that  much  valuable  materia]  is 
in  danger  of  fire,  theft  or  of ,  being 
carelessly  destroyed  by  personsi-Who  dp 
not  understand  its  value,  and  th^efpre 
should  be  collected  and  preserved  by 
the  town  libraries,  which  are  pernianctit 
institutions.  He  urged  the  preservation 
of  all  printed  works  reletting  to-  local 
towns  and  counties,  all  church  records, 
newspapers,  views,  photographs,  manu- 
scripts, etc. 

That  autumn  day  on  Dudley  Hill 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  present. 
Emily  M.  Haynes,  Sec'y. 

Massachusetts— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cape  Cod  library  club  was  held  at 
Orleans  Sept.  30,  1909.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  usual  business  was  transacted 
and  the  reports  of  delegates  who  at- 
tended library  club  meetings  during  the 
year  were   read. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
the  election  of  officers:  President, 
James  Otis,  Hyannisport;  vice-presi- 
dents,  Mrs   H.  Cr.   Woodbury,   Center- 
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ville,  Martha  Soule,  Hyannis;  secre- 
tary, Alexina  Burgess,  Wareham;  treas- 
urer, Mrs  L.  O'Neil,  Chatham. 

The  audience  enjoyed  a  talk  by  Mrs 
Mary  E.  S.  Root,  of  the  ProvidencQ 
public  library,  on  **Work  with  chil- 
dren." Mrs  Root  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  better  class  of  books  for  young 
people. 

Michigan— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  library  association  was  held 
in  Saginaw  October  5-7.  The  princi- 
pal addresses  were  made  by  Henry  M. 
Utley  of  the  Detroit  public  library  on 
the  "Origin  of  letters,"  and  by  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges  of  the  Cincinnati  public  li- 
brary on  "Progress." 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Nina  Elate  Preston,  Hall- 
Fowler  memorial  library,  Ionia;  first 
vice-president,  Harriet  H.  Ames,  Hoyt 
public  library,  Saginaw;  second  vice- 
president,  Charles  E.  Rush,  Public  li- 
brary, Jackson;  secretary,  Aniela  Poray, 
Public  library,  Detroit;  treasurer,  M. 
Louise   Hunt,   Public   library,   Lansing. 

Minnesota— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  library  association  was  held 
at  Duluth  Sept.  15-17,  1909,  with  an 
attendance  of  42,  including  trustees  and 
assistants  of  the  Duluth  library.  Of 
these,  37  were  librarians  or  assistants 
in  public,  school  or  college  libraries,  five 
were  library  trustees. 
*  The  opening  session  was  held 
Wednesday  evening,  when  Warren  Up- 
ham,  president  of  the  association,  gave 
the  address  of  the  evening  on  "Minne- 
sota books  and  authors."  Mr  Upham 
reminded  his  audience  that  in  their 
work  as  librarians,  they  should  aim  to 
develop  in  themselves  and  in  their  read- 
ers more  consciousness  of  the  value  of 
our  nation  and  of  Minnesota,  and  urged 
that  as  a  foundation  of  what  they 
ought  to  know  about  their  own  state, 
they  read  the  older  writers  even  to  the 
neglect,  if  necessary,  of  the  literature 
of  the  past  20  years.  No  possibility  of 
ignorance  as  to  what  that  literature  is 
was  left,  however,  so  fully  was  each 
class  covered.     Special  stress  was  laid 


upon  the  duty  of  each  city  and  village 
library  to  collect  everything  of  local  in- 
terest. 

Margaret  Evans  of  Northfield,  chair- 
man of  the  Public  library  commission 
and  who  had  spent  the  winter  in  Egypt, 
expressed  her  pleasure  at  being  back  in 
the  land  of  books  and  in  meeting  again 
the  Minnesota  librarians.  She  spoke 
briefly  of  conditions  in  Cairo,  where 
the  book  is  unknown. 

The  evening  closed  with  an  informal 
reception,  and  those  who  had  not  seen 
Diiluth's  beautiful  library  building  were 
given    an    opportunity    to    inspect     it. 

Thursday  morning  a  short  business 
meeting  was  held,  after  which  the  pa- 
pers of  the  morning  were  given.'  Miss 
Palmer  of  Hibbing  spoke  on  "The  li- 
brary and  the  immigrant."  She  brought 
out  the  fact,  which  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten, of  the  debt  which  we  owe  the  im- 
migrant, for  most  of  our  industries  are 
dependent  upon  labor  which  is  foreign- 
born.  Large  numbers  of  these  people 
have  come  to  us  to  stay,  and  for  our 
sakes,  as  well  as  for  theirs,  they  should 
be  trained  in  citizenship.  To  this  end, 
pamphlets  are  issued  by  the  Department 
of  commerce  and  labor  and  messages  on 
American  history,  biography  and  citi- 
zenship by  the  Civic  league  for  immi- 
grants. The  library  is  the  natural 
agent  for  the  distribution  of  this  liter- 
ature, as  well  as  for  books  and  maga- 
zines in  foreign  languages. 

Miss  Palmer  truly  said  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  library  and  the  immi- 
grant is  the  relation  between  the  libra- 
rian and  the  immigrant,  and  that  if  the 
librarian  has  true  sympathy  and  a  de- 
sire to  do  the  work,  she  will  slowly,  it 
may  be,  but  surely,  find  a  way  to  help 
the  adult  immigrant  and  will  have  her 
part  in  the  furthering  of  the  new  spirit 
of  internationalism. 

A  paper  on  "Exhibits  in  the  public 
library"  was  next  read  by  Miss  Fer- 
nald  of  Rochester,  who  gave  the  three- 
fold object  of  the  Exhibit,  as  that  of 
advertising  the  library,  the  bringing  of 
higher  education  to  the  people,  and  the 
giving   of   pleasure,  and   entertainment. 
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She  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  exhibit 
in  directing  the  reading  of.  the  young 
and  told  something  of  how  they  should 
be  conducted  to  be  truly  successful. 

There  were  on  exhibition  during  the 
entire  convention  a  series  of  etchings 
loaned  by  Frederick  Keppel  of  New 
York,  illustrating  the  development  of 
prints,  reprints  of  Hopkinson  Smith's 
sketches  of  Venice,  a  collection  of  chil- 
dren's books  in  attractive  editions,  and 
an  exhibit  loaned  by  Mr  Brooks  of 
Minneapolis  of  original  drawings  by 
present-day  English  illustrators. 

Miss  Carey,  library  organizer  of  the 
Minnesota  library  commission,  con- 
ducted a  round  table  on  the  subject, 
"Non-essentials  in  library  work."  The 
accession  book  versus  accessioning  by 
bill,  dictionary  cataloging  and  the  book 
number.  All  three  subjects  provoked 
considerable  discussion.  The  majority 
preferred  the  accession  book  as  giving 
a  fuller  history  of  the  book  and  con- 
sidered dictionary  cataloging  as  an  es- 
sential, but  felt  that  it  should  be  sim- 
plified and  more  analytical  work  done. 
It  was  decided  that  the  book  number 
could  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  major- 
ity felt  that  it  was  an  easier*  way  to 
assure  the  proper  position  of  the  book 
on  the  shelves. 

The  Traveling  library  section  meet- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  Mrs  McPherson 
of  Stillwater,  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Wilson  of  the  Library  commission,  who 
told  of  the  work  with  the  traveling 
libraries,  and  by  means  of  a  map  upon 
which  was  marked  the  traveling  library 
and  club  stations  gave  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  work. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Duluth  commer- 
cial club,  the  members  of  the  two  as- 
sociations assembled  at  the  library, 
where  tallyhos  were  in  waiting  to  take 
them  on  the  beautiful  boulevard  drive. 
From  the  top  of  the  Duluth  hills  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  bay  delighted  all 
and  one  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  good 
idea  of  Superior's  greatness.  The  drive 
terminated  at  the  aerial  bridge,  which 
many  crossed  going  to  the  boat  club- 


house for  the  hour  before  the  white 
fish  dinner,  which  was  given  by  the 
Duluth  library  board  at  the  St  Louis 
Hotel  Cafe. 

In  the  evening  was  held  the  first 
joint  session  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr  Legler  of  the  Wisconsin  free 
library  commission,  representing  the  A. 
L.  A.,  spoke  on  American  library  con- 
ditions. 

Mr  Legler,  after  giving  somewhat  of' 
the  history  of  the  library  as  a  pubHc 
institution  and  statistics  of  its  remarks 
able  growth,  said  that  the  public  is  okty' 
beginning  to  realize  what  is  groWitig 
out  of  the  library  movement  He 
agreed  with  Dr  Canfield  in  consider- 
ing the  library  as  part  of  the  state  sys- 
tem of  education.  Mr  Legler  spoke 
also  of  the  revolution  in  library  work 
in  the  past  few  years  and  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  future,  summing  up  all  by 
saying  that  the  library  is  the  laboratory 
for  every  interest  in  the  cwnmunity. 

Friday  morning  at  the  invitation  of 
Superior  a  trip  around  the  harbor  and 
out  into  Lake  Superior  was  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  two  associations. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  oc- 
curred the  second  joint  session.  This 
was  largely  attended  by  club  members 
from  the  two  cities,  as  well  as  by  the 
members  of  the  two  associations. 

After  the  necessary  business  a  book 
symposium  was  held.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr  Thwaites,  Mr  Smith  of  the  His- 
torical library  at  Madison  read  his  pa- 
per on  "Books  of  local  interest." 

Mrs  Robert  Morris  Seymour  of  Du- 
luth spoke  on  "Arts  and  crafts,"  giv- 
ing a  clear  presentation  of  the  meaning 
of  this  movement,  which  is  helping  the 
young  men  and  women  of  America  to 
help  themselves.  Mrs  Seymour  felt  that 
librarians  could  and  should  do  more  to 
help  along  the  movement. 

Rev.  John  W.  Powell  of  Duluth 
spoke  on  'Tteligious  books"  of  the  past 
few  years,  taking  up  and  reviewing 
briefly  the  books  which  would  interest 
laymen  and  which  were  of  a  sufficiently 
popular  nature  to  warrant  their  pur- 
chase by  the  small  public  library. 
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Miss  Steams  of  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary commission  took  for  her  subject 
"Reading  for  courage."  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  at  some  time  in  his  life 
has  need  of  gaining  help  and  courage 
from  books,  in  other  words,  of  "reading 
for  courage."  With  this  need  in  mind, 
Miss  Steams  had  compiled  a  list  of 
books  which  she  found  helpful.  These 
lists  were  distributed  and  provoked  a 
lively  discussion.  Many  additional 
titles  were  added,  and  Miss  Steams  re- 
quested those  present  to  send  her  titles 
which   they   considered   helpful. 

Mrs  Rogers  of  Superior  gave  a 
short  paper  on  psychotherapy,  griving 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  definition  of 
psychotherapy  as  the  practice  of  treat- 
ing the  sick  by  influencing  the  mental 
life,  further  saying  that  the  treatment 
of  diseases  by  influence  »f  the  mind  is 
as  old  as  human  history,  but  that  it  has 
attained  at  various  times  very  different 
degrees  of  importance.  That  at  the 
present  time  we  have  entered  into  a 
l^riod  "in /which  an  especial  emphasis 
will  be'  laid  on  the  too  long  neglected 
psychical  factor. 

The  last  paper  of  the  afternoon, 
"Children's  books,"  was  taken  up  by 
Miss  Dousman  of  Milwaukee.  Miss 
Dousman,  filled  with  the  inspiration  of 
a  long,  vacation,  told  how  she  meant  to 
give  to  her  children  in  Milwaukee  their 
rightful  heritage  of  nature  and  out  of 
doors  through  her  books.  She  spoke 
of  her  work  with  the  girl's  clubs,  say- 
ing that  interest  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  a  child's  book,  but  that 
many  a  book  which  seems  unattractive 
may  be  made  attractive  if  the  librarian 
takes  the  trouble  to  read  from  it  to  the 
children.  She  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  is  quality,  rather  than  number  of 
titles,  or  quantity,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  children's 
books  and  made  a  plea  for  the  best  edi- 
tions. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Miss 
Stearns  made  a  motion,  that  in  view  of 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  there  should 
be  a  similar  meeting  held  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  to  which  the  neighbor- 


ing Dakotas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  be  in- 
vited.    This   motion   was   carried. 

The  last  session  of  the  convention 
was  held  Friday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  committee  on  resolutions 
reported  acknowledgment  of  courtesies 
received  by  the  association  during  the 
convention.  The  nominating  committee 
proposed  the  following  names  for  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1909-1910:  President, 
Clara  Baldwin,  St  Paul;  vice-president, 
Margaret  Palmer  of  Ribbing;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Louise  M.  Fernald,  Roches- 
ter. For  executive  committee,  Miss  Le 
Crone  of  Faribault  and  Miss  Bird  of 
Fairmont.  The  report  was  accepted 
and  officers  duly  elected. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr  Schulz,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
assistant  superintendent,  Mr  Ffaser, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  "The  school  and 
the  library,"  telling  of  the  relationship 
which  exists  and  which  should  exist 
between  the  two  institutions.  He  gave 
some  interesting  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  school  libraries  of 
Minnesota,  explaining  the  three  distinct 
grades  of  schools  and  the  special  aid 
given  each  by  the  state,  and  called  upon 
librarians  to  aid  the  teachers  in  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  these  books.  The 
paper  called  forth  considerable  discus- 
sion. Mr  Bohannon  of  the  Duluth 
normal  school  maintained  that  the  work 
should  begin  in  the  normal  school  by 
giving  the  teachers  a  course  of  book 
selection  in  order  that  the  teacher  might 
inspire  the  pupil  to  read.  He  decried 
the  practice  of  allowing  children  to  read 
one  book  a  day  and  advocated  fewer 
titles,  the  duplication  of  the  best,  and, 
above  all,  attractive  editions. 

The  meeting,  which  with  this  session 
adjourned  was  considered  by  all  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  the 
history  of  th^  association.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  joint  session  with  our 
Wisconsin  neighbors  had  been  held  and 
the  plan  was  unanimously  voted  a  suc- 
cess. 

About  25  persons  accepted  Miss  Pal- 
mer's invitation  to  visit  Hibbing. 

The  party  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
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the  librarian,  members  of  the  library 
board  and  the  Woman's  club,  and, 
after  all  were  comfortably  located,  a 
delicious  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
library.  Immediately  after  the  lunch- 
eon, the  members  of  the  delegation 
assembled  at  the  station,  where  a  flat 
car  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
the  mines.  This  was  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  all  present,  most  of  whom 
had  never  been  on  the  Range  and  had 
little  idea  of  open  mining.  The  super- 
intendent and  several  officers  from  the 
mines  had  the  party  in  charge  and  de- 
scribed the  various  processes  of  mining 
as  the  car  proceeded  from  one  mine  to 
another.  The  visit  to  the  Mahoning 
mine,  said  to  be  the  largest  open  mine 
in  the  world,  whose  output  was  1,564,- 
332  tons  in  190%,  was  certainly  a  revela- 
tion. Upon  returninpf,  they  were  met 
by  automobiles  and  taken  to  Chisholm, 
a  few  miles  distance,  to  see  the  mines 
there,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  town,  it  having  been  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  the  Oliver 
club,  a  thoroughly  equipped  clubhouse 
for  workingmen  wh«ch  has  but  lately 
been  finished,  and  which  was  thrown 
open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  of  the 
Minnesota  state  library  association  sent 
to  Miss  Palmer  and  to  those  who  so 
cordially  welcomed  the  party  a  set  of 
resolutions  expressing  their  appreciation 
of  the  great  pleasure  which  the  post- 
conference  trip  had  aflforded  and  of  the 
courtesies   extended   during  the  visit. 

Louise  M.  Fernald,  Acting  sec'y. 

New  Hampshire— The  state  association 
met  at  Franklin  on  October  14  in  its 
admirable  new  library.  Miss  Garland, 
city  librarian  of  Dover  and  president 
of  the  association,  conducted  the  morn- 
ing discussions  on  the  following  topics: 

a)  What  magazines  to  buy  and  how. 

b)  Do's  and  don'ts  of  the  circulating 
department. 

c)  How  to  order  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards,  with  blackboard  illustra- 
tions. 


d)  Roll-call  responded  to  by  each  li- 
brarian naming  a  new  book  every  li- 
brary should  buy. 

A.  H.  Chase,  state  librarian,  presided 
in  the  afternoon,  when  J.  R.  Coolidge 
of  Boston  spoke  on  "Culture  versus 
efficiency,  from  the  librarian's  stand- 
point." 

Though  praising  the  efficient  librarian 
and  naming  several  examples,  he 
pleaded  for  the  thinker  as  well  as  the 
organizer.  We  as  a  nation  lack  esthetic 
ideals,  and  a  cultivated  people  should 
give  express  encouragement  to  the  fine 
arts.  Therefore  a  cultivated  librarian 
can  foster  in  readers  an  appreciation  of 
scholarship  and  of  creative  ability,  and 
so  perform  a  high  social  service,  which 
may  lead  Americans,  who  are  now 
merely  willing  to  see  the  fine  arts  flour- 
ish, to  become  patrons  of  art  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense  of  the  old  civilizations, 
whose  greatness  lay  in  works  of  the 
imagination. 

A  pleasant  account  of  the  coaching 
trip  following  the  A.  L.  A.  conference 
was  given  by  F.  Mabel  Winchell,  city- 
librarian  of  Manchester. 

Enjoyable  features  of  the  meeting 
were  the  serving  of  hot  chocolate  by 
the  able  librarian,  Mrs  Barron  Shirley, 
and  the  music  rendered  by  Miss  Walker 
of  Concord.  By  afternoon  there  was 
an  attendance  of  70,  and  the  associa- 
tion seems  likely  to  continue  its  good 
work   of  the   past   20  years. 

Grace  Blanchard. 

New  York — The  New  York  library  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  at  Sag- 
amore, Lake  George,  the  last  week  in 
September,  with  about  200  persons  pres- 
ent. President  Willard  Austin  of  Cornell 
university  library  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  educational  value  of  biblio- 
graphical training."  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing Mrs  Fairchild  held  her  book  sym- 
posium. On  Tuesday  evening  Prof. 
Nathaniel  Schmidt  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity delivered  an  address  on  "Henrik 
Ibsen.''  Dr  A.  C.  Hill  of  Albany  de- 
livered an  address  on  "Reading  for 
penal    and    charitable    institutions."      A 
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committee  to  investigate  the  subject 
further  was  later  appointed. 

Children's  work  was  the  subject  of 
the  Wednesday  morning  session.  A 
round  table  was  conducted  by  Mary 
Massee  of  the  Buffalo  public  library, 
who  read  a  paper,  "Foreign  children  in 
public  libraries,"  prepared  by  Mrs  H.  L. 
Elmendorf.  A  strong  plea  was  made 
for  the  Italians,  Slavs,  Jewish  children 
and  others  of  foreign  parentage,  calling 
attention  to  their  need  of  books,  espe- 
cially designed  to  instruct  them  in  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship. 

An  address  by  F.  E.  Rindge,  engaged 
in  work  at  Ellis  Island,  showed  how 
important  it  is  that  libraries  should  fur- 
nish books  for  immigrants.  Reading 
for  rural  communities  was  presented  by 
Professor  Bailey  of  the  New  York  ag- 
ricultural college. 

The   following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  W.  D.  Johnston,  Columbia 
university ;  vice-president,  Emily  Coit, 
Buffalo  public  library;  secretary,  Mary 
Davis,  Troy  public  library;  treasurer, 
E,  W,  Gaillard,  New  York  public  li- 
brary. 

South  Dakota— The  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  library 
association  was  held  at  Huron,  Septem- 
ber 13-15,  with  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  organization.  This 
was  not  only  the  largest  but  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  of  its  gatherings. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  meeting  was  that  nearly  every 
library,  public  and  institutional,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  was  repre- 
sented. 

The  association  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  its  guest  Miss  Stearns  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  library  commission. 
Miss  Stearns  came  as  a  stranger,  but 
when  she  left  she  was  every  librarian's 
personal  friend,  leaving  them  each  with 
a  desire  to  make  their  library  better 
than    it   had   ever  been   before. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  beauti- 
ful new  Carnegie  library  which  Huron 
has  just  dedicated  and  in  the  Huron 
college   building.     Monday   evening  the 


club  ladies  of  the  city  gave  the  visiting 
librarians  a  reception  at  the  library. 
The  evening  was  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant one,  spent  in  visiting,  renewing  old 
acquaintances  and  inspecting  the  new 
libraiy. 

The  first  regular  session  was  held  at 
the  college,  Monday,  at  two  o'clock. 
Professor  Powers  presiding.  Miss 
Steams  was  the  first  speaker  and  took 
for  her  subject  Traveling  libraries.  The 
talk  was  informal,  full  of  interest  and 
suggestion.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  before  the  state  at  this  time 
was  the  matter  of  traveling  libraries  for 
South  Dakota.  The  attempt  will  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  State  federa- 
tion of  woman's  clubs  at  the  next  legis- 
lature'to  have  a  State  library  commis- 
sion appointed. 

Tuesday  morning  session  was  opened 
at  nine  o'clock  at  the  college.  Miss 
Current  of  Sioux  Falls  gave  an  account 
of  her  work  with  children  in  a  small 
library,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Miss  Richardson  of  Vermilion 
gave  a  splendid  paper  on  Reference 
work,  Miss  Phillips  of  Brookings  gave 
a  talk  on  Government  documents,  Miss 
Miner  of  Yankton  spoke  on  "Use  of 
clippings  in  the  library,"  Miss  Laurson 
of  Mitchell  read  a  most  practical  paper 
on  "Mending  and  care  of  books,"  Mrs 
Carter  of  Pierre  also  read  a  paper  on 
"Trustees  and  the  library."  The  morn- 
ing program  was  closed  by  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  our  State  library  by  the 
librarian,  Doane  Robinson.  The  whole 
program  as  given  was  instructive  and 
helpful  to  the  utmost. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the 
city  library.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
book  buying  led  by  Miss  Miner.  This 
subject  was  most  helpfully  discussed  by 
all.  Miss  Stearns  then  conducted  a 
round  table,  also  gave  a  forceful  talk 
on  "Some  do's  and  don'ts  of  library 
work."  Professor  French  spoke  at 
some  length  on  some  famous  libraries 
he  had  seen,  after  which  the  librarians 
were  taken  by  automobiles  to  the  State 
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fair  grounds,  where  Miss  Steams  spoke 
in  the  Woman's  building  on  "Organ- 
izing of  small  libraries  in  South  Da- 
kota." Her  talk  at  this  time  was  in- 
tensely interesting — ^telling  of  her  work 
in  her  own  state,  of  the  difficulties,  the 
triumphs  and  the  rewards.  After  this 
the  association  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Pierre  on  October  10. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  Prof.  W.  H. 
Powers,  Brookings,  president;  Miss 
Laurson,  Mitchell,  vice-president;  Miss 
Current,  Sioux  Falls,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Wl8con«ln— The  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  library 
association  was  held  at  Superior,  Sep- 
tember 15-18.  The  fact  that  Superior 
is  the  "farthest  north"  of  all  Wiscon- 
sin libraries  did  not  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  a  goodly  number  of  librarians. 

The  first  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  visitors  were 
welcomed  by  Mayor  Frank  R.  Crump- 
ton  and  C.  H.  Sunderland,  president  of 
the  Superior  library  board.  After  a 
brief  response,  Walter  M.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  delivered  the 
president's  address.  After  touching 
upon  the  advancement  of  educational 
agencies  in  Wisconsin  during  the  past 
20  years,  Mr  Smith  made  a  strong  plea 
for  larger  appropriations.  In  part,  he 
said:  "Some  city  councils  have  evi- 
dently thought  that  in  accepting  Car- 
negie libraries  and  guaranteeing  a  tax 
levy  of  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  they  were  providing  their  li- 
braries with  a  sufficient  income  for  all 
time.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  type 
of  Carnegie  library  costing  from  $10,- 
000  to  ^0,000  an  income  of  20  per 
cent  would  be  none  too  great  if  the  li- 
brary is  to  attain  its  maximum  of  use- 
fulness to  the  public."  At  the  close  of 
Mr  Smith's  address,  an  informal  re- 
ception was  held. 

On  Thursday  morning,  after  a  short 
business  meeting,  "The  problem  of  the 
northern  library"  was  taken  up  by  Mrs 
James  Robbins  of  Rice  Lake.     Before 


Mrs  Robbins  had  completely  stated  her 
proposition,  the  problem  was  seen  to  be 
the  universal  one:  Given  a  small  col- 
lection of  books,  an  inadequate  appro- 
priation and  a  librarian  wise  enough  to 
make  her  library  the  real  intellectual 
and  social  center  of  the  community, 
prove  that  the  impossible  may  be 
achieved  and  both  ends  can  be  made  to 
meet.  Library  economy  practically  ap- 
plied was  the  solution  offered  by  Mrs 
Harriet  Sawyer  of  the  .  Wisconsin  li- 
brary commission.  The  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  which  followed  made 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  round  table 
conducted  by  Henry  E.  Legler.  "Ade- 
quate appropriations  for  libraries  and 
how  to  secure  them"  was  a  subject 
upon  which  everybody  wanted  to  talk. 
Money  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
conduct  of  any  successful  business,  and 
Mr  Legler  emphasized  the  responsibility 
of  the  library  trustees  in  providing  suffi- 
cient funds.  The  librarian's  responsi- 
bility in  arousing  her  trustees  to  the 
needs  of  the  library  and  in  keeping  her 
community  keenly  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  being  done  by  the  in- 
stitution she  administers,  was  developed 
by  other  speakers. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Wisconsin  as- 
sociation joined  the  Minnesota  library 
association  meeting  in  Duluth,  and  as 
the  guests  of  the  Duluth  Commercial 
club  enjoyed  the  famous  boulevard 
drive.  After  being  entertained  at  din- 
ner by  the  members  of  the  Duluth 
library  board,  a  joint  session  was  held 
at  the  Duluth  public  library.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Henry  E.  Legler  on  "American  library 
conditions."  After  sketching  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  library  sys- 
tem and  outlining  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  Mr  Legler  prophesied  the 
coming  of  the  library  delivery  wagon 
and  the  building  of  a  new  type  of  edu- 
cational institution,  combining  library, 
school  and  clubhouse. 

Friday  morning  the  two  associations 
were  given  a  boat  ride  on  the  bay  by 
the  Superior  Commercial  club. 

In  the  afternoon  a  joint  session  was 
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held  at  the  Superior  library.  The  aft- 
ernoon was  spent  discussing  various 
groups  of  books  and  this  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  and'  profitable 
sessions  of  the  week.  At  the  end  of 
the  discussion  Miss  Stearns  moved  that 
the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  associa- 
tions invite  the  Dakotas,  and  as  many 
of  the  other  north  central  states  as  wish 
to  join  in  such  meetings,  to  have  joint 
state  meetings  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years.  The  motion  was  enthusi- 
astically carried. 

Friday  evening  an  informal  round 
table  and  question  box  was  conducted 
by  Jeanette  Drake  of  Madison.  Tech- 
nical questions  were  discussed  pro  and 
con  and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour 
that  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Very  early  Saturday  morning  the 
post-conference  party  joined  the  Min- 
nesota people  in  Duluth  for  the  Rib- 
bing excursion.  While  in  Hibbing  the 
party  was  delightfully  entertained  by 
the  library  board  and  Commercial  club 
of  the  city.  And  thus  ended  the  do- 
ings of  the  Wisconsin  library  associa- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  in  1909.  The 
officers  for  19 10  are  as  follows: 

President,  Ethel  F.  McCoUough,  Su- 
perior; vice-president,  Mary  A.  Smith, 
L^  Crosse;  secretary,  Gabriella  Ackley, 
Watertown;  treasurer,  Mariam  E. 
Noyes,    Oshkosh. 

Special  meetings 

A  call  has  been  issued  by  T.  W. 
Davis,  librarian  of  the  Agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  of  Mississippi,  for  a 
meeting  at  Jackson,  October  29,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  Mississippi  li- 
brary association. 

The  program  for  the  department  of 
libraries  of  the  Southern  educational 
association  is  being  prepared  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
December  28-30.  Closer  cooperation  of 
school  and  library  in  the  south  will  be 
the  keynote  of  the  meeting.  Mary 
Hannah  Johnson,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Nashville,  has  the  pro- 
gram in  charge  and  reports  bright  pros- 
pects for  a  helpful  meeting. 


Ncv;s  from  the  Field 
East 

Helen  B.  Shattuck,  lately  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Billings  librar}-, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  to  succeed  Edith  E. 
Qarke,   resigned. 

Nina  E.  Brown,  for  many  years  a 
secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  publishing 
board,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  library  commission.  Her 
duties  began  October  20. 

A  public  library  building,  erected  as 
a  G.  A.  R.  memorial,  was  dedicated  at 
Goffstown,  N.  H.,  October  3.  Two 
historical  tablets  of  white  marble  with 
gold  lettering  contained  the  names  of 
the  soldiers,  who  served  in  any  of  the 
wars,  from  Goffstown. 

Edward  B.  Adams  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Social  -law  library  of 
Boston  to  succeed  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  now 
state  librarian  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Adams  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1892  and  from  the  law  school  in  1897. 
He  has  been  in  law  practice  since  1899. 

The  report  of  the  Yale  university  li- 
brary for  the  year  1908-09  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  plan  of  sep- 
arating the  different  kinds  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  library  administra- 
tion. The  total  expense  of  the  library 
for  the  year  was  $67,022,  of  which  $16,- 
867  was  paid  for  books,  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  $2849  ^^^  binding,  $38,849 
for  salaries.  The  consolidation  of  the 
separate  authors  and  subjects  lists  into 
a  dictionary  catalog  has  met  with  gen- 
eral approval.  Accessions  to  the  libra- 
ries reached  27,474  V.  The  Japanese 
collection,  which  has  been  under  devel- 
opment for  a  number  of  years,  is  spe- 
cially valuable  and  greatly  used  with 
the  growth  of  interest  in  the  Orient. 

During  the  past  commencement  sea- 
son an  exhibition  of  publications  by  the 
Yale  graduates,  during  1908-09,  made  a 
most   creditable   showing. 

Thirty-one  department  libraries  are 
scattered  throughout  the  university.  In 
most  cases  these  collections  duplicate 
those  of  the  central  library. 
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Helen  E.  Tunbridge,  New  York 
1906-7,  died  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  20,  1909. 

Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild,  library  lecturer, 
has  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
winter.  Mrs  Fairchild  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  her  entrance 
into  library  work  on  October  15. 

Grace  Thompson  has  resigned  her 
position  as  head  of  circulation  of  the 
Schermerhom  branch,  Brooklyn  public 
library,  to  take  charge  of  the  school 
work  of  the  Newark  public  library. 

Elisabeth  Hardman,  New  York 
1907-8,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  in  the  Carnegie  library  at 
Pittsburgh  to.  become  assistant  in  the 
Carnegie  free  library  at  McKeesport, 
Pa, 

Benjamin  Adams,  heretofore  first  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  the  circulating  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  public  li- 
iDrary,  was  elected  chief  of  the  circulat- 
ing department,  October  13. 

Air  Adams  was  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1873 ;  received  his  B.  A.  from  Yale  in 
1896;  was  in  business  relations  with  a 
lawyer's  office  for  several  years  and  en- 
tered the  Brooklyn  public  library  service 
in  1899,  where  he  remained  until  1904, 
when  he  was  made  assistant  to  Dr  Bost- 
wick,  whom  he  now  succeeds. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  shows  an  increase  of 
30  per  cent  in  the  circulation,  as  well 
as  in  the  use  of  the  reference  and  read- 
ing rooms.  A  gift  of  447,v.  was  re- 
ceived from  J.  W.  Smith.  The  gift 
consists  of  specimens  of  printed  books 
from  the  time  when  books  were  made 
by  hand  down  to  the  present.  These 
books  are,  many  of  them,  rare.  A  list 
of  books  in  the  library  on  applied  sci- 
ence and  industrial  arts,  containing  1500 
titles,  was  published  for  free  distribu- 
tion to  readers.  The  general  depart- 
ment has  been  generously  patronized, 
especially  the  story  hours. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  cir- 
culation department  of  the  New  York 


public  library  tendered  Dr  Bostwick  a 
reception  just  prior  to  his  departure  for 
St  Louis.  It  was  held  on  t5ie  evening 
of  September  30  at  the  St  Agnes  branch. 
Benjamin  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the  staff, 
presented  Dr  Bostwick  with  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  Dr  Bostwick's  re- 
sponse was  characteristic  and  delightful. 
Dr  Billings  also  made  some  appropriate 
remarks.  Dr  Bostwick  carries  with  him 
to  his  new  field  the  warm  friendship 
and  best  wishes  of  all  those  whose  good 
fortune  it  has  been  to  know  him  both 
professionally  and  personally. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh  for  1908  shows  37,710  V. 
and  3017  pamphlets  added,  making  a 
total  of  306,060  V.  and  18,521;  pamphlets. 
There  were  issued  during  the  year  for 
home  use  999,339  V.,  562,104  aduh  and 
437.135  juvenile.  In  October  the  Cen- 
tral children's  room,  which  was  closed 
in  November,  1904,  on  account  of  the 
remodeling  of  the  building,  was  opened 
for  three  afternoons  and  one  evening 
a  week.  The  attendance  for  the  four 
months  was  14,410,  the  circulation  15,- 
224  V. 

The  reference  use  amounted  to  1,882,- 
961  books  and  magazines  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  was  1,236,353.  The 
number  of  borrowers'  cards  now  11^ 
force  is  86,399. 

Central 

Mabel  E.  Scripps  of  Evanston,  111., 
was  married  to  George  A.  Moore,  Oc- 
tober  14. 

Angle  Messer,  Wisconsin  '09,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Manistee,  Wis. 

The    Illinois    federation    of    women's  ' 
clubs  have  turned  over  their  250  trav- 
eling  libraries   to   the   newly   appointed 
Illinois  library  commission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library 
extension  committee,  held  October  16, 
the  preliminary  work  of  the  committee 
was  discussed.  The  committee  was  or- 
ganized with  State  librarian  Rose  chair- 
man (  ex  officio,  Mrs  George  R.Bacon 
was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 
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Plans  were  laid  for  holding  monthly 
meetings  until  the  work  is  fully  or- 
ganized. 

Lydia  A.  Dexter,  formerly  of  the 
Newberry  and  John  Crerar  libraries, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  library  in 
Fisk  Park,  Chicago,  for  the  past  year. 

Orpha  M.  Peters,  New  York  1902-3, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian 
of  the  Elwood  (Ind.)  public  library  to 
become  assistant  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  at  Gary,  Ind. 

Florence  B.  Whittier,  New  York  '02, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  to  be- 
come assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association. 

Edward  C.  Williams,  New  York 
1899-1900,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
librarian  of  Adelbert  college,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  become  principal  of  the  M 
Street  high  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annebell  Fraser,  Illinois  '08,  who  has 
been  at  work  the  past  year  on  the  re- 
vised Decimal  Classification,  has  taken 
the  position  of  assistant  librarian  at 
Armour  institute  of  technology,  Chi- 
cago. 

Marion  Weil,  children's  librarian  of 
the  Southside  branch,  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsburgh,  has  assumed  charge  of  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  Madison,  Wis.,  pub- 
lic library,  and  will  begin  her  work 
November  i. 

S.  Louise  Mitchell,  New  York  1903-4, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  first  as- 
sistant in  the  Broadway  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  to  become  as- 
sistant librarian  in  the  School  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  Chicago. 

Julia  Mason,  Illinois  '02,  for  several 
years  librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Sullivan,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Prince- 
ton, Ind.,  to  succeed  Mrs  W.  M.  Dun- 
can, who  tendered  her  resignation  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

An  exhibit  of  the  product  of  trees 
in  the  locality  was  presented  in  the 
children's    room   of   the    Public   library 


of  Cincinnati  in  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber. Various  kinds  of  nuts,  as  well  as 
a  few  unfamiliar  fruits,  were  shown 
just  as  they  grow  in  the  country. 

A  tree-planting  festival  and  library 
reception  to  the  general  public  wa3 
given  by  the  Public  library  of  Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio.  The  exercises  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs  J.  G.  Babcock, 
librarian.  The  dedicatory  address  was 
made  by  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield.  The 
occasion  was  a  notable  success  from 
every   point. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Morrison- 
Reeves  library,  Richmond,  Ind.,  shows 
it  to  be  the  second  public  library  in  the 
state  in  number  of  books  and  date  of 
organization.  The  record  of  the  year 
gives  the  circulation  70,362  V.,  with  14,- 
004  borrowers  and  38,336  books  upon 
the  shelves.  A  fine  collection  of  45  art 
books  was  given  by  the  literary  clubs  of 
Richmond. 

The  Morrison-Reeves  library  is  a 
township  library,  partly  maintained  by 
a  township  tax. 

Mathew  S.  Dudgeon,  for  three 
years  past  in  the  Wisconsin  legislative 
reference  library,  one  of  the  commis- 
sion's activities,  has  been  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  Wisconsin  free  library  com- 
mission, to  succeed  Henry  E.  Legler. 
Mr  Dudgeon's  strongest  equipment  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Wisconsin 
man,  he  knows  the  public  men  of  the 
state,  is  familiar  with  Wisconsin  condi- 
tions and  has  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  executive  ability,  alertness  of 
mind,  tactfulness  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  is  appreciative  of  the 
value  of  library  technique  and  his 
equipment  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  force  of  the  commission. 

South 

Helen  W.  Dodd  has  been  appointed 
assistant  librarian  at  Tulane  university. 
New  Orleans,  to  succeed  Louise  B. 
Krause,  who  resigned  to  remove  to  Chi- 
cago. Miss  Dodd  was  connected  with 
the  public  library  in  New  Orleans  for 
several  years  and  is  well  known  in  New 
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York  library  circles.  At  the  October 
meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  library  club 
Miss  Dodd  was  appointed  president  by 
the  executive  committee  to  fill  the  office 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Krause. 

West 

A  remarkable  coincidence  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  recent  appointment  of 
Catherine  D.  Steele,  as  librarian  of  the 
Free  library  at  Lead.  It  is  a  peculiar 
thing  that  in  that  mining  country,  the 
names  of  the  three  last  librarians  have 
been  Coal,  Gold  and  Steele,  and  the 
name  of  the  town  itself  is  Lead. 

Pacific  Coast 

Lucile  F.  Fargo,  New  York  1907-8, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  cataloger  in 
the  Library  association  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the 
North  Central  high  school,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

The  annual  report  of  the  A.  K. 
Smiley  library,  Redlands,  Cal.,  records 
the  number  of  volumes,  15,120;  circula- 
tion, 76,348  V.,  a  gain  of  7577.  New 
registrations  for  the  year,  1255.  The 
library  has  received,  as  a  gift,  the  val- 
uable collection  of  California  and  local 
history  material,  in  the  form  of  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines  and  photographs, 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Scipio  Craig  of 
Redlands. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Tacoma 
public  library  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1909,  records  additions  of  9871  v., 
withdrawals  of  2720  v.  and  a  total  of 
40,838  V.  in  the  library.  The  circula- 
tion of  books  for  home  use  was  146,- 
058,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  The  expenditures 
for  the  year  were  $26,957,  or  23^2 
cents  per  capita.  Dqring  the  year  the 
library  was  entirely  reorganized,  and 
a  number  of  changes  made  in  the  build- 
ing, which  is  inadequate,  badly  located 
and  incapable  of  advantageous  enlarge- 
ment. An  entirely  new,  well-located 
central  building  is  badly  needed.  The 
present  building  would  make  an  admira- 
ble  branch.     The   appropriation   is   in- 


sufficient for  the  proper  development 
of  the  work  with  schools,  or  for  the 
adequate  equipment  of  the  two  branches. 
A  beginning  was  made  in  recatalog^ng 
the  library  and  special  effort  was  made 
to  put  the  reference  work  on  an  efficient 
basis. 

Canada 

.  The  burning  of  the  Legislative  library 
in  Toronto  in  September  has  aroused  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  its  restoration  that 
is  bearing  fruit  in  the  numerous  gifts 
of  rare  volumes  and  important  publica- 
tions to  the  legislative  authorities. 

Foreign 

The  public  library  authorities  of  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand,  have  obtained 
permission  to  place  in  the  street  cars 
notice  of  the  hours  of  opening,  regula- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  Public  library  of  Wel- 
lington. Advertisements  are  not  al- 
lowed in  the  cars  which  are  municipally 
owned,  so  that  the  library  has  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  presenting  its  no- 
tice. 


Wanted— Position  as  librarian,  by  a 
young  woman  with  seven  years  of  ex- 
perience and  one  year's  training  in  the 
Illinois  State  library  school.  Address 
Librarian,  Public  library,  Edgerton, 
Wis. 


New  Books 


The  Seattle  public  library  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  about  birds  in  that  li- 
brary. References  are  given  in  it  also 
to  other  publications  which  the  library 
does  not  possess. 

A  list  of  books  on  the  polar  regions 
in  the  Brooklyn  public  library,  issued 
in  September,  fills  a  little  booklet  of  28 
pages. 

Anniversaries  and  holidays.  Hazel- 
tine.  25  cents.  Wisconsin  library  com- 
mission. 

An  annotated  list,  with  references  and  siig- 
gestion«  for  picture  bulletins,  compiled  by 
Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  school. 
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Historic  guide  to  Cambridge,  Han- 
nah Winthrop  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  2d 
ed.,   rev.    $1.25. 

This  work  covers  more  ground  than  its 
title  indicates,  treating  of  the  beginnings  of 
Massachusetts  history,  of  Harvard  college,  of 
the  first  printing  press  and  of  the  genealogies 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  is  especially  full  in 
its  descriptions  of  old  Cambridge  houses. 
The  account  of  the  Longfellow  house  was 
written  by  his  daughter,  and  those  of  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  largely  by  their  descendants. 
It  contains  reproductions  of  many  pictures  of 
old  houses  and  maps  of  early  days.  In  many 
ways  the  work  supplements  the  older  history 
of  Cambridge  by  Lucius  R.  Paige  and  is  a 
very  valuable  monograph.  The  compilation 
is  the  work  of  Mrs  Mary  I.  Gozzaldi,  from 
whom  the  guide  may  be  obtained. 

A  Mother's  list  of  books  for  children, 
Arnold.  $1  net.  A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago. 

The  title  chosen  is  self-explanatory  for  a 
collection  of  231  pages,  with  an  author  and 
title  index  of  about  40  pages.  The  book  car- 
ries an  interesting  little  essay  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  for  a  preface,  and  ap- 
preciations by  Caroline  M.  Hewins  and  Clara 
W.  Hunt,  well  known  for  their  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  children's  literature. 

The  author  states  that  the  book  has  been 
prepared  for  home  use,  and  the  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  choose  tales  most  free  from 
horrible  happenings  and  to  omit  all  writings 
which  tolerate  unkindness  to  animals.  The 
list  is  classified  and  entries  are  annotated. 
Publishers  and  prices  are  also  given. 

Not  the  least  attractive  thing  about  the 
book  is  the  portrait  of  the  old-fashioned 
little  girl   on  the  cover. 

The  development  of  Hungarian  con- 
stitutional liberty,  Andrassy.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  London. 

Hungary  has  been  much  to  the  front  of 
late  and  so  excellent  a  work  as  this  is  a 
.  valuable  contribution  in  setting  the  real  state 
of  affairs  before  the  American  public.  The 
author  is  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  the  present 
Minister  of  Interior  of  Hungary,  and  the  son 
of  the  late  Julius  Andrassy,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  one 
of  the  assignees  and  makers  of  the  Berlin 
treaty. 

This  volume  is  only  a  part  of  the  book 
projected  by  the  author,  dealing  with  the 
preservation  and  development  of  Hungarian 
constitutional  liberty.  It  treats  of  the  peri- 
od from  the  entry  of  the  Hungarians  into  the 
country  now  known  as  Hungary,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Matthias  II.,  that  is, 
from  896  to  1619  A.  D.  It  is  worth  reading 
for  interest  as  well  as  information. 


Illinois,  1809-1904,  Hasse,  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  1909. 

Illinois  has  been  reached  by  Miss  A.  R. 
Hasse  in  her  preparation  of  the  colossal  In- 
dex of  economic  material  in  documents  of 
the  states  of  the  United  States  for  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  sociology  of  the  Car- 
negie institution  of  Washington.  It  is  the 
eighth  volume  in  the  series  and  follows  the 
preceding  volumes  in  form,  making  a  hand- 
some quarto  of  393  pages.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  publication  of  Illi- 
nois documents.  Miss  Hasse's  work  ought  to 
find  great  favor  with  all  those  libraries 
which  have  demands  for  material  under  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  and  that  means  all 
of  the  libraries  of  any  size  in  Illinois. 

The  Governors'  papers,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  Springfield. 

•  This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  Illinois 
historical  series,  and  includes  the  letter 
books  of  the  first  four  governors  of  the 
state.  The  letters  were  written  by  Governors 
Shardrach  Bond,  Edward  Coles,  Ninian  Ed- 
wards and  John  Reynolds  and  are  invalu- 
able to  students  of  Illinois  history  and 
politics  in  other  states.  Sixteen  years  arc 
covered  in  this  book  beginning  with  1818 
when   Illinois   was  a   frontier   community. 

The  letters  were  copied  in  the  letter  book 
at  irregttlar  intervals  as  fancy  dictated, 
many  recopicd.  Being  thus  in  their  original 
form  the  interest  in  them  to  students  is 
the  greater. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  library  to  con- 
tinue all  of  the  series  until  all  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  state  are  disposed  of  as  re- 
gards their  official  letter  writing  in  matters 
relating  to  the  state. 


Martinus  Nijhoff,  bookseller  of 
S-Gravenhagen,  has  started  a  new 
monthly  index  to  the  Dutch  periodi- 
cals of  general  literature.  Mr  Nijhoff 
says  that  this  is  the  first  periodical  of 
its  character  published  in  Holland,  and 
believes  it  has  a  future.  The  index  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and 
subject,  and  is  especially  strong  in  tech- 
nical material.  The  subscription  price 
for  one  year  is  50  cents. 


Small  boy — "Say,  daddy,  have  you 
seen  the  new  man  librarian  of  our  li- 
brary?^' 

Father — "No,  and  I  don't  want  to.  I 
have  my  opinion  of  any  man  who  fools 
with  a  woman's  job." 
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This  Is  a  picture  of  our  wholesale  buildings  where  our  library  department  Is  now  located,  and  wher« 
Is  carried  the  largest  stock  of  the  books  of  all  publishers  In  the  United  States 

THE  geographical  location  of  Chicago,  with  its  numer- 
ous railroad  lines  offering  the  greatest  shipping  facili- 
ties, combined  with  our  unsurpassed  book  stock  and  the 
capable  service  that  we  render,  make  this  practically  the 
center  of  the  library  business  of  the  United  States.  Orders 
from  the  Central  states,  from  the  North,  East,  South,  and 
extreme  West,  are  handled  with  the  utmost  despatch  and 
-     accuracy. 

LIBRARY    DEPARTMENT 

A.  C.  McCLURG  A  Co. 

330^52  £.  Ohio  Street,  CHICAGO 
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p.  Van  Noslrand  Company's  Recent  and 

ASHE,   SYDNEY  W.   Electricity:     Experimentally  and  Practically   Applied.     Fully   illtis- 

trated.     8vo,  cloth,  250  pp.  In  Preparation 

BALL,  R.  S.   Natural  Sources  of  Power.     104  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  364  pp.  (Van  No<w 

trand's  Westminster  Series).  Net.   $2.00 

BATERDEN,  J.  R.  Timber.     53  illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,    361    pp.    (Van  Nostrand's  West 

minster  Series).  Net,  $2.00- 

BEDELL,  FREDERICK.     Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Testing.    Assisted  by  Clarence 

A.  Pierce.     Illustrated.     8vo,  doth,  250  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

BENNETT,  HUGH  G.    The  manfuacture  of  Leather,     no  illustrations.     Svo,  doth,  438  pp. 

In  Press 

BINNS,  C.  F.  The  Potter's  Craft.  A  practical  gxiide  for  the  studio  and  workshop.  lUiis- 
trated.     i2mo,  cloth.  In  Preparation 

BLAINE,  ROBERT  G.  The  Calculus  and  Its  Applications.  A  practical  treatise  for  begin- 
ners, espedally  engineering  students.       79  illustrations,  i2mo,  doth,  320  pp,  Net,  $1.50 

BRIGHT.  CHARLES.  The  Life  Story  of  Sir  Charles  Tilson  Bright.  Civil  Engineer,  with 
wnich  is  incorporated  "The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable"  and  "The  First  Tdegraph 
to  India  and  the  Colonies."  Revised  and  Abridged  Edition.  Illustrated.  ^\x>, 
doth,  490  pp.  Net,  $4.50 

CATHCART,  W.  L.     Loss  of  Heat  from  Steam  Pipes.  In  Preparation 

CATHCART,  W.  L.,  and  CHAFFEE,  J.  I.  Course  of  Graphic  Statics  Applied  to  ICechanicml 
Engineering.  In  Preparation 

COLES-FINCH,  W.     Water:  Its  Origin  and  Use.    Elaborately  illustrated  with  100  fuU-p 

plates.  Svo,      cloth,  540  pp.  Net,  $5.1 

CROCKER,  F.  B..  and  ARENDT,  M.  Electric  Motors:  Their  Action,  Control  and  Application 
lUustratea.     Svo,  cloth.  In  Press 

DEL  MAR,  W.  A.     Electric  Power  Conductors*     69  illustrations.     Svo,  doth,  330  pp. 

Wet,  $2.00 

ENNIS,  W.  D.  Linseed  Oil  and  Other  Seed  Oils.  An  industrial  manual.  Illustrated 
Svo,  cloth,  331  pp.  Net,  $4.00 

Applied  Thermodynamics.  In  Preparation 

EVANS,   C.   A.     Macadamized   Roads:  Their  Construction   and   Maintenance.      In   Press 

FAUTH,  PHILIP.  The  Moon  in  Modem  Astronomy.  Translated  by  Joseph  McCabe,  with 
an  introduction  by  J.  E.  (jore.     66  illustrations.     Svo,  doth,  i6o  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

FAY,  I.  W.     Coal  Tar  Colors:    Their   Origin    and    Chemistry.      Illustrated.     Svo.    doth. 

In  Press 

FOWLE,  F.  F.  The  Protection  of  Railroads  from  Overhead  Transmission  Line  Crossings. 
35  illustrations.     i2mo,  doth,  76  pp.  Utt^  $1.60 

GARFORTH,  W.  E.  Suggested  Rules  for  Recovering  Coal  Mines  after  Explosions  and 
Fires.     4  folding  plates.     i2mo,  leather,  71  pp.  Net,  $1.50 

GERHARD,  W.  P.  Sanitation,  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal  of  Country  Houses 
114  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  348  pp.  att^  $1.50 

GIBBS,  W.  E.     Physics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.     (Carnegie  Technical  School's  Text  Books.) 

In  Press 

GROTH,  L.  A.  Welding  and  Cutting  Metals  by  Aid  of  Gases  or  Electricity.  124  illustrations 
Svo,  cloth,  280  pp.  Net,  $3.00 

GULDNER,  H.  The  Design  and  Construction  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  Trans- 
lated and  revised  by  H.  Diederichs.     Illustrated.     Svo,  cloth  800  pp.    In  Press 

HALE,  WILLIAM  J.     Calculations  in  General  Chemistry.     i2mo,  cloth.  182  pp.     Net,  $1.00 

HALLER,  G.  F.,  and  CUNNINGHAM,  £.  T.    The  Tesla  Coil:     Its  Construction  and  Uses. 

In  Preparation 

HOUGHTON,  C.  E.  The  Elements  of  Mechanics  of  Materials.  A  text  for  students  in 
engineering  courses.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  doth,  194  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY.  Publishers.  Booksellers, 
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Forlhcoming  Scientific  Publications 

HUTCHINSON,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  and  IHLSENG,  M.  C.  Electricity  in  Mining.  Being  a  theoretical 
and  practical  treatise  on  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  electrical 
mining  machinery.     Illustrated,     zamo,  cloth.  In  Press 

JOHNSON,  G.  L.  Photoc[raphic  Optics  and  Color  Photography.  Including  the  camera, 
kinematograph,  optical  lantern,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  image  formation.  1S4 
illustrations.     8vo,  doth,  314  pp.  Net,  $3.00 

JOLY,  J.  Radioactiyity  and  Geology.  An  accotmt  of  the  influence  of  radioactive  energy 
on  terrestrial  history.     8  illustrations.     lamo,  cloth  290  pp  Net,  $3.00 

KOESTER,  F.  Hydroelectric  Developments  and  Engineering.  A  practical  and  theoretical 
treatise  on  the  development,  design,  construction,  equipment  and  operation  of  hy- 
droelectric transmission  plants.     500  illustrations.     4V0,  cloth,  475  pp.      Net,  $5.00 

LATTA,  M.  N.  American  Producer  Gas  Practice  and  Industrial  Gas  Engineering.  A  new 
and  original  work.     Illustrated.     8vo,  cloth.  In  Press 

LEEDS,  C.  C.  Mechanical  Drawing  for  Trade  Schools.  Machinery  Trades'  Edition.  41 
lessons  in  text  and  plates.     Oblong  8vo,  cloth,  150  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

LOWENSTEIN,  L.  C,  and  CRISSEY.     Centrifugal  Pumps.  In  Preparation 

MONTEVERDE,  R.  D.  A  Pocket  Glossary  of  English-Spanish,  Spanish-English  Technical 
Terms.  Suitable  for  the  engineering,  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.  Vest 
pocket  size,  leather,  309  pp.  Net,  $1.00 

MUNB  Y,  A.  E.  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  of  Building  Materials.  Illustrated. 
Svo,  cloth,  3^5  pp.  (Van  Nostrand's  Westminster  Series).  Net,  $2.00 

OLSSON,  A.  Motor  Control  as  Used  in  Connection  with  Turret  Turning  and  Gun  Elevating- 
(The  Ward  Leonard  System.)  Illustrated.  1 2  mo,  cloth,  27  pp.  (U.  S.  Navy  Elec- 
trical Series  No.  i).  Net,  50c 

PRELINI,  CHARLES.     Dredging.  A  practical  treatise.  In  Preparation 

RAUSENBERGER,  F.  The  Theory  of  the  Recoil  of  Guns  with  Recoil  Cylinders.  Translated 
by  Alfred  Slater.     3  folding  plates.     8vo,  cloth,  124  pp.  Net,  $4.60 

RENWICK,  W.  G.  Marble  and  Marble  Working.  A  handbook  for  architects,  sculptors, 
marble  quarry  owners  and  workers,  and  all  engaged  in  building  and  decorative  indus- 
tries   72  illustrations.     13  colored  plates.     Svo,  cloth,  250  pp.  Net,  $5.00 

ROGERS,  ALLEN,  and  AUBERT,  ALFRED  B.  Industrial  Chemistry.  Written  by  a  staff 
of  eminent  specialists.  In  Preparation 

ROTH,  W.  A.  Exercises  in  Physical  Chemistry.  Authorized  translation  by  A.  I.  Cameron 
49  illustrations.     Svo,  cloth,  208  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

SCHMEER,  L.  Flow  of  Water.  A  new  theory  on  the  motion  of  water  imder  pressure  and 
in  open  conduits.     Illustrated.     Svo,  doth.  In  Press 

SLOANE,  T.  O'CONOR.  Elementary  Electrical  Calculations.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  cloth. 
314  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

SOTHERN,  J.  W.  The  Marine  Steam  Turbine.  A  practical  description  of  the  Parsons 
Marine  Turbine  as  now  constructed,  fitted  and  run.  Third  Edition,  nu/ritten  up  to  date  and 
greatly  enlarged,     180  illustrations  and  folding  plates.     Svo,  cloth,  352  pp.      Net,  $5.00 

SUDBOROUGH,  T.  J.,  and  JAMES,  J.  C.  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  92-  illustrations. 
i2mo,  cloth,  394  pp.  Net,  $2.00 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers.  Vol.  I,  1908.  Svo* 
cloth.  Net,  $6.00 

TURRILL,  S.  M.     An  Elementary  Course  in  Perspective.  In  Preparation 

UNDERHILL,  C.  R.  Solenoids,  Electromagnets  and  Electromagnetic  Windings.  Illus- 
trated.    Svo,  cloth.  In  Press 

VAN  NOSTRAND'S  Chemical  Annual.  Based  on  Biedermann's  "Chemiker  Kalender" 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Olsen,  with  the  co-operation  of  eminent  chemists.  Second  Edition 
rtuised  and  enlarged,  1909.     i2mo,  clotn,  592  pp.  Net,  $2.60 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets.    -     -    NEW  YORK 
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American  Library  Association 
Publishing  Board      '^'°- 


1  Washington 
Street 


SELECTED  LIST  OF  MUSIC 
AND  BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC 


This  list  prepared  by  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Librarian  of  the  Brookline 
Public  Library,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  for  the  use  of  public 
libraries  and  contains  a  scheme  of  classification  of  music  and  subject 
headings  for  the  catalog. 

Part  I  contains  a  selected  list  of  musical  compositions  and  Part  n  an 
annotated  list  of  books  about  music.  Information  is  given  regarding 
publishers  of  music,  price,  names  of  keys,  editions,  etc.    Price,  25  cents. 


Swedish  Books 


The  Publishing  Board  has  ready  for  distribution  Foreign 
Booklist  No.  5,  the  Selected  list  of  Swedish  books  compiled 
by  Valfrid  Palmgren,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Books  for  use  in  public  libraries  have  been  selected  for  the 
list,  which  has  been  adopted  for  use  by  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions.     Price,  25  cents. 


A.  L.  A.  Booklist  Press  Proofs 

These  are  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  than  the 
finished  Booklist  for  cutting  and  mounting,  and  may  be  used 
for  many  purposes,  such  as  a  reserve  buying  list,  order  index, 
reference  file,  note  catalog,  pasting  entries  in  books,  etc.  Press 
proofs  are  printed  on  one  side  only,  thus  serving  the  purpose 
of  two  copies  of  the  Booklist.     Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year. 


A.  L.  A.   Catalog  Rules 

Author  and  title  entries.     Price,  60  cents. 
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Two  Great  A.  L.  A.  Bargains 

LATEST  1908  EDITION 

THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

By  H.  C.  GAUSS 

The  most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  work  ever  published 
dealing  with  the  organization  and  officials  and  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  Federal  office  holders.     Should  be  in  every  library. 

Large  8vo,  buckram,  marbled  edges.    Hamersley  1908 

Always  When  this  ad  accompanies 

96.00  net  your  order  91.39 


SLOANE'S  LIFE  OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE 

The  high-water  mark  of  Napoleonic  literature.  A  biography  indis- 
pensable to  a  well-organized  library.  Superb  edition  printed  from 
12  point  boldfaced  type,  with  wide  margins,  on  an  excellent  book  paper. 

100  engravings,  4  vols.,  4to,  cloth.     Century  Company 

Issued  at  When  this  ad  accompanies 

1^18.00  your  order        -        -         ^.95 


SEND     US    YOUR     WANT     LISTS 

CAROLINE  L.  mMEBAUGH 

97  Reade  Street  New  York  City 

"BOOKS  SfflPPED  ON  APPROVAL" 


WE  ISSUE  A  CATALOG  EVERY  LITTLE  WHILE  ON  WHICH  ARE  USTED 
BOOKS  THAT  ARE  NECESSARY  AT  PRICES  EXCEEDINGLY  REDUCED. 
DO  YOU  GET  IT? 
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L.  B.  unit  wall  stack 


Installed  in  more  libraries  in  this  country  than  any  other  form  of  book  shelving. 

Constructed  on  the  unit  principle  of  modern  steel  stack. 

Attractive  and  economical. 

Library    Bureau 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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L.  B.  Catalog  Cards 


/^F  pure  * 'linen  ledger"  stock,  made  from 
^^  new,  clean  rags  chosen  from  the  clip- 
pings of  collar  and  cuff  factories. 

A  chemical    analysis    protects    each    run 
from  adulteration. 

No  wood  sulphite  in  the  composition,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  discolor  with  age. 

Always  stiff  to   the    snap  —  a  necessary 
quality  in  continued  use. 

Accurately  cut  and  perfectly  ruled. 

A  permanent  record  card  —  an  essential  in 
a  permanent  catalog. 

In  use  in  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  libra- 
ries of  the  world. 


LIBRARY  BUREAU 

Chicago  Boston  New  York 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRinNG-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
I    |¥/<^  X^  ¥ X  Jr>  9  I  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
r-i|lj|lj||r^^    <  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
^■^^^^^    "^      "^     ^  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 

UQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  Etc 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS   OF  THEIR  iCIND 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corronve  and  ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgina  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
they  are  so  tweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Ntmibers. 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7^  inches,  147  p.;  without  Cutter 
numbers,  3  5^x6 1^  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

L  .2i     Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

i  153, 155  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

\17E  invite   the   attention   of    LIBRARIANS  to    our  extensive  and 
^^      complete  stock  of  English  and  American  ^booksf  of  all  publishers 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

■  CI7  Arr.    r'/->r>      C  A  TA  LO  G  S  Z^I^^ZZ 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications. 

THE  BOOK  BUYER*  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  books,  authors 
and  literary  affairs,  with  a  special  department  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  library  on  application. 


A  Complete  Library  Service 

THE  fact  that  we  carry  the  largest  and  most  varied  book 
stock  in  the  country,  supplemented  by  our  excellent  facili- 
ties for  promptly  procuring  items  not  in  stock,  including  out-of- 
print  and  foreign  publications,  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  your 
placing  your  orders  with  us  if  you  desire  prompt  shipments  and 
low  prices. 

Write  for  our  "1909  Clearance  Catalog,"  our  "  Monthly  Bul- 
letin of  New  Books,"  and  our  '^  Standard  Library  Catalog  of 
2|5oo  Approved  Books  "  with  supplement. 

Quotations  promptly  made  on  any  list  sent  us. 

THE  BAKER   &  TAYLOR   CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 
33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

The  WammuLkar  Book  StofM  in  PUUdolphU  and  lUw  Torlc'^do'  a  oomSinaS'book  baiina«  almoal  tfooMt 
that  of  any  otbtr  concern  in  the  trade. 

Thia  accounta  for  the  extraordinary  porchaaea  of  remaindera  of  editiona  that  the  Wanamaker  organixa- 
tlon  la  conatantly  tecuring.  It  la  inif  TilBRARTKS  can  aecitre  through  the  Wanamaker  atorea.  iplendid 
editiona  of  standard  and  recent  books  at  very  much  lower  pricea  Uian  are  possible  elsewhere. 

AUT  book  SXTAUT  is  here  or  wiU  be  aecT«»l  V  oMaifiable  anywhere.  Send  for  the  Wanamakrr 
BOOK  CATALOOUB.  ;.  AH  inquiries  given  careful  and  expert  attention. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


NEW  TORK 


PlITT.Anief.PlITA 


Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

THE  MONASTERY   HILL  BINDERY 


601-607  East  Bolmont  Avonuo 


CHICAQO 


Forty  years*  experience  in   library   bookbinding.      Facilities    for    handling 

consignments  rapidly.     Best  construction  and 
Goid  Medal  best  materials.  Si.  Louis,  igo4 


ESSENTIALLY     A     BOOK     FOR     LIBRARIES 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  the  WAR  of  the  REBELUON,  1861-1865 

By  Frodoriok  H.  Dyor  (Late  7tb  Conn.  Vols.) 
A  Monumental  work,   the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  attempted  either  by 
Individual  effort,  or  by  the  government. 
A  reference  work  strictly,  tuled  with  data  under  three  grand  divisions  as  follows: 


1 

ORGANIZATION         ACTION         HISTORY 

Comprising  1790  quarto  pages  of  statistical  Information,  Indexed  and  cross  indexed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  FACTS  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  one  who  seeks  them. 
The  third  part  alone  comprises  more  than  3600  regimental  hUtoriea. 
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The  Re-binding  of  Books  in  Chivers'Duro- 
Flexile  Method  Insures  Permanence 

That  is,  the  book  is  bound  so  that  it  will  last  intact  as  long  as  the  pages 

are  clean  enough  for  service.   <^  Ordinary  bookbinding  is  not  adapted  to 

public  library  books.     C.  Chlvers'  Bookbinding,  In  every  operation 

and  witli  eacli  item  of  material,  is  arranged  to  give  the  utmost 

service,   d.  If  a  book  is  made  to  give  150  issues  in  clean,  good  condition, 

instead  of  75  issues,  the  saving  is  not  only  on  the  binding,  but  also  on  the 

cost  of  the  volume,  one  book  being  made  to  do  the  work  of  two  books. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  a  Chivers'  binding  in  every  case  lasts  twice  as  long 

as  another,  but   it  may  be  demonstrated,  if  you  try  it,  that  the  books  last 

much   longer   always,   and   sometimes  twice   as   long.       <^  The    SOOner 

you  send  books  to  the  binder,  if  such  books  in  the  librarian's 

estimation  will  presently  require  re-binding,  the  better.  CIn 

nothing  is  it  more  true  than  in  binding  library  books, 

that  the  stitch  in  time  saves  ninety  and  nine 
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LIBRARY  BINDINGS 

Include  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Volumes  of  Standard  Fiction,  and  over 
Fifty  Volumes  of  Juveniles,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  replaced  by  Public  and  Cir- 
culating Libraries.  ::  OUR  LIBRARY 
BINDINGS  will  outwear  the  paper. 

Send  for  Price  List 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTINQ  COMPANY 

SPRINQPIBLD.   MASSACHUSETTS 


Foreign  Books 

supplied  at  lowest  rates.     Largest 
stock  of  German  Books;  overstock 

of  such  closed  out  at  special  prices* 

Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 
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Special  attention  given  to  library  books. 
Good  work*  Low  prices.  Prompt  senrice. 
Estimates  and  references  cheerfully 

A  TRIAL  ORDER  SOLICITED 


LIBRARY   NEEDS 

We  will  promptly  furnish,  upon  request,  designs 
and  estimates  for  additional  fumiture  and  supplies 
needed  by  libraries  already  partly  equipt.  We  call 
particular  attention  to  our  modem  forms  of  display 
racks  for  new  books,  magazine  racks,  news- 
paper racks,  settees,  window  seats,  bulletin 
boards  and  umbrella  racks  at  moderate  cost 
and  of  Library  Bureau  quality. 
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DIFFERENT  libraries  have  different  needs.  We  sell  a  class 
of  books  to  the  library  in  the  copper  mining  district  of 
Montana  which  wonld  have  no  interest  for  the  qnaint  Cape  Cod 
folks,  and  the  librarian  down  Sonth  has  a  different  idea  of  the  pop- 
ular taste  than  the  Yankee.  We  are  thoroughly  well  posted  on 
library  matters;  we  know  what  the  libraries  in  yonr  section  re* 
quire  and  if  you  are  doubtful  of  your  needs  we  can  suggest 
suitable  lists. 

We  don't  have  every  book  every  library  needs,  but  we  do  have 
every  book  some  libraries  need,  and  at  least  some  books  every 
library  needs. 

Just  at  present  interest  centers  in  our 

1909=10  FALL  CATALOfii^ 

The  biggest  catalog  we  have  ever  printed.  We  send  it  free  and  every  librarian  in 
the  land  should  have  one.    It  lists 
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We  have  just  completed  the  appUcation  of  the  Dewey  Decxmal 
System  to  Perfec-Stereographs.  Through  cataloging  Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs  by  the  Dewey  Method  we  have  made  them  an  ENCYCLO- 
PJEDlA  OF  VISUAL  REFERENCE  for  the  Ubrarian  and  edu- 
cator.  The  Decimal  classification  numbers  appear  on  each  Stereo- 
graph for  geographical  and  snbject  reference.  Stereograph  Cabinets 
are    furnished    free. 

Perfec-Stereographs  geographically  classified  in  the  form  of 
"White  Travel  Tours"  or  classified  by  subject  reference  are  now 
furnished  Libraries  in  our  Improved  Circulation  Case.  With  its  use 
Stereographs  are  as  easily  handled  as  books.  This  convenient  and 
durable  case  containing  one  White  Travel  Tour  (loo  Perfec-Stereo- 
graphs), one  Sanitary  Hood  Library  Stereoscope,  complete  to  Libra- 
ries for  $16.67,  express  prepaid. 

"White  Travel  Tours"  are  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction  wher- 
ever used,  whether  the  collection  be  a  beginning  of  one  Tour  only 
or  a  complete  library  of  thousands  of  Stereographs. 

The  Perfec-Stereographs,  with  their  waterproof  coating  and 
other  superior  qualities,  withstand  a  vast  amount  of  wear  and  may 
be  circulated  freely  with  a  lower  renewal  cost  than  that  of  books. 

Perfec-Stereographs  as  now  supplied  readily  fit  into  the  economy 
of  every  Library,  large  or  small  Little  space  is  required  and  no 
special  departments  or  assistants  are  necessary. 

Hundreds  of  Libraries,  are  securing  most  satisfactory  results  with 
*White  Travel  Tours,"  some  having  used  them  with  growing  suc- 
cess for  eight  years.  The  number  of  Libraries  using  these  Tours 
doubled  last  year.  If  interested  in  what  others  are  accomplishing 
through  the  use  of  Perfec-Stereographs  fill  out  attached  coupon.  We 
gladly  submit  by  prepaid  express  on  approval  any  of  our  36  Tours. 
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Selection    of    Juvenile    Books    for    a 
Small  Library 

Beatrice  M.  Kelly,  librarian,.  8teubenville,  Ohio 
The  term  small  library  seems  to  be 
one  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  include  the 
library  with  less  than  1000  v.  as  well 
as  the  one  with  25,000;  the  one  whose 
yearly  book  fund  is  scarcely  $50  a  year, 
as  well  as  the  one  with  several  thousand 
at  its  command.  It  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible for  any  one  paper  to  outline  any 
feasible  scheme  of  purchase  that  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  small  li- 
braries. Each  has  local  conditions  that 
must  be  considered. 

This  consideration  deals  with  the  se- 
lection of  juvenile  books  for  a  small 
library  in  a  manufacturing  town  of 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  Situated  in 
the  steel  belt,  the  problems  of  the  town 
are  as  varied,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  those  confronting  cities  of 
larger  growth.  Here,  where  the  use 
of  bituminous  coal  prevails,  cleanliness 
and  hard  times  are  synonymous  terms, 
and  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  hovers 
over  the  valley  with  its  accompanying 
fall  of  finely  powdered  black  that  pene- 
trates into  the  heart  of  every  building, 
is  dear  to  the  citizen  as  the  trademark 
of  prosperity.  About  35  per  cent  of 
the  juvenile  readers  are  of  foreign 
parentage,  including  not  only  Irish  and 
Germans,  but  also  Italians,  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Russians  and  Croatians.  Some 
are  of  American  birth,  but- come  from 
homes  where  there  is  a  continual  strug- 
gle for  the  barest  existence;  about  half 
of  the  children  come  from  comfortable 
homes,  but  generally  where  the  material 


welfare,  of  the  child  is  the  only  one  that 
receives  much  consideration.  There  is 
a  room  for  the  children,  but  no  chil- 
dren's librarian,  the  room  being  prac- 
tically self-governed,  except  such  super- 
vision as  can  be  given  by  the  assistants 
at  the  desk,  in  the  lobby,  or  by  the  li- 
brarian when  she  can  be  spared  from 
other  work.  The  yearly  book  fund 
averages  about  $1500,  of  which  from 
$400  to  $500  is  spent  for  juvenile  books. 
The  amount  of  money  at  her  dis- 
posal, the  varying  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  unusual  wear  and  tear  of  the 
books  due  to  local  conditions  and  the 
general  lack  of  care  that  prevails  in 
most  of  the  homes  must  all  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  librarian  of 
a  small  library  selects  her  juvenile 
books.  If  undue  emphasis  seems  to  be 
placed  upon  the  latter  consideration,  it 
is  because  of  personal  experience  in  the 
purchase  of  expensive  editions.  When 
Stokes's  edition  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
is  returned  by  Tony  Savelli  in  such  a 
filthy  condition  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
bound, or  Mary  Kavinski  brings  me 
the  Houghton  edition  of  the  Wonder- 
book  with  torn  pages  and  hanging  to 
the  cover  by  a  thread,  and  in  tears  ex- 
plains that  it  is  the  victim  of  the  Klavin- 
ski  baby,  both  books  not  having  been  in 
circulation  more  than  three  or  four 
times,  I  feel  that  the  library  cannot 
aflFord  to  buy  such  editions  when 
cheaper  ones  can  be  bought  with  good 
type  and  paper  and  can  be  duplicated 
to  a  greater  extent.  The  parents  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  the  book,  or,  in  few 
cases  where  they  are  able,  will  not,  and 
it  meant   the  barring  from  the  library 
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the  very  children  we  want  to  reach.  A 
visit  to  some  of  the  homes  of  the  for- 
eign children  convinces  me  that  the 
child  is  only  partly  to  blame.  In  the 
crowded  and  usually  dirty  homes  there 
is  no  place  where  he  can  keep  the  book 
clean  and  safe  from  the  inevitable  baby. 
Keep  handsome  editions  of  certain 
books  for  room  use,  and  circulate  the 
cheaper  ones.  In  certain  cases,  as  a 
great  privilege,  allow  the  more  expen- 
sive editions  to  circulate,  but  only  where 
the  child  has  shown  by  past  care  of  his 
books  that  he  knows  how  to  treat  a 
handsome  book.  Its  value  is  thereby 
no  means  depreciated.  Then,  again, 
where  the  book  fund  is  small  and  the 
number  of  children  to  be  reached  is 
large,  the  content  rather  than  the  ves- 
sel seems  to  be  of  more  importance  and 
the  fact  that  we  can  duplicate  the  book 
to  a  greater  extent.  We  want  to  buy 
the  most  beautiful  editions  of  the  best 
in  literature,  and  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  every  little  visitor  to  our 
library,  but  when  we  look  around  and 
see  how  many  books  are  needed  and 
think  how  little  money  is  in  our  book 
fund  we  feel  that  the  ideal  must  give 
away  to  the  feasible. 

The  spirit  of  the  community  is  a 
commercial  one,  and  the  hero  ever  held 
before  the  boy's  eye  is  the  man  "who 
gets  on  in  the  world."  An  antidote  to 
the  materialistic  standard  may  be  found 
in  the  book,  which  rests  upon  a  basis 
of  truth  and  brings  before  the  child's 
eye  in  a  way  he  can  understand,  the 
ideals  of  a  high  and  noble  living,  in- 
spiring him  with  the  desire  to  bring 
forth  from  his  own  life,  courage,  sym- 
pathy, regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
patriotism  and  that  almost  unknown 
virtue  in  America,  reverence.  Fortu- 
nately, the  demand  for  the  "new"  book 
has  not  penetrated  into  the  children's 
room,  and  if  the  book  is  interesting  the 
child  cares  little  as  to  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. When  we  could  buy  but  few 
books  it  would  seem  best  to  confine  for 
the    most    part    our    purchases    to    the 


standard  books,  those  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  the  stories 
that  were  made  when  the  world  was 
young  and  that  have  proven  their 
worth  by  their  survival  of  the  wreckage 
of  time.  Many  a  child  sees  its  first 
clear  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
in  the  fairy  tale,  so  that  there  is  an 
unconscious  awakening  and  developing 
of  the  moral  sense.  But  the  greatest 
value  of  the  fairy  tale,  the  wonder  tale, 
is  in  the  stimulating  of  the  imaginative 
faculties.  This  stimulus  is  not  so  much 
needed  by  the  foreign  child,  as  by  our 
own  American-born.  Books  that  tell 
in  simple,  pure  English  the  myths  by 
which  a  beauty  loving  people  explained 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  hero  tales, 
such  as  Kingsley's  Greek  heroes,  Haw- 
thorne's Wonderbook  and  Tanglewood 
tales.  And  for  the  younger  children 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  stories,  Firth's 
Stories  of  old  Greece  and  Francillon's 
Gods  and  heroes.  Even  more  impor- 
tant are  the  Norse  myths  for  their  ethi- 
cal value  and  because  they  embody  the 
racial  principles  of  the  child.  A  copy 
each  of  Mabie's  Norse  stories.  Brown's 
In  the  days  of  giants  and  Baldwin's 
Story  of  Siegfried,  might  all  be  bought 
at  first  and  later  duplicated.  The  old 
German  folk  tales  retold  by  the  Grimm 
brothers  are  always  favorites  with  chil- 
dren, and  the  Household  stories  illus- 
trated by  Crane  is  about  the  best  edi- 
tion for  the  smaller  library.  Little  chil- 
dren also  like  Mrs  Wiltse  edition  in 
two  small  volumes.  Joseph  Jacob's  col- 
lections are  the  best  for  the  English 
folk  tales.  For  little  children  who  like 
small  books  to  read  themselves,  buy 
Scudder's  Fables  and  folklore,  Bald- 
win's Fairy  stories  and  O'Shea's  Nur- 
sery classics.  Zitkalasa's  Old  Indian 
legends,  and  Miss  Chandler  In  the 
reign  of  Coyote,  will  transport  the  child 
to  the  wild  outdoor  life  and  will  g^ve 
him  some  idea  of  the  Indian  myth  and 
animal  life.  Uncle  Remus  will  intro- 
duce him  to*  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Rabbit, 
and   though   children  seem   not  to  care 
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for  the  Harris  books  on  account  of  the 
dialect,  I  believe  if  parts  were  read  to 
them  or  stories  told  their  interest  would 
be  aroused  and  they  would  read  for 
themselves. 

The  cycle  of  tales  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  name  of  King  Arthur  are 
the  finest  legends  that  we  can  give  the 
child,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
beauty  and  interest,  but  also  because  of 
the  wondrous  spirit  of  chivalry  that  is 
so  needed  today.  To  gather  around  the 
Round  Table  with  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir 
Galahad  and  Sir  Tristam  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  the  child  with  the  spirit  of  true 
manliness.  A  cheap  and  good  edition 
for  a  small  library  is  Greene's  King 
Arthur  and  his  court.  For  the  older 
children  the  Boy's  King  Arthur  or 
Howard  Pyle's  Story  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights.  The  latter  is  expen- 
sive and  perhaps  cannot  be  afforded  by 
a  very  small  library.  One  copy  at  least 
ought  to  be  purchased  of  Baldwin's 
Story  of  Roland,  the  French  hero,  who 
in  spirit  at  least  is  worthy  to  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  King  Arthur. 

The  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
by  Howard  Pyle  is  an  expensive  edi- 
tion, but  I  think  I  would  economize  in 
some  other  way  and  have  at  least  one 
copy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than 
a  revision  of  Lang's  Rainbow  of  fairy 
books.  There  are  some  that  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  children's  room.  The  Blue, 
Yellow  and  Brown  are  the  best.  It 
would  be  better  to  purchase  a  number 
of  the  Fairy  tale  readers,  as  they  are 
adapted  from  the  Blue  fairy  book,  are 
inexpensive  and  in  clear,  good  type,  and 
not  purchase  many  copies  of  the  larger 
books. 

The  Arabian  nights,  full  of  imagina- 
tion and  humor,  with  their  charming 
pictures  of  Oriental  life,  should  be  in- 
cluded even  in  the  smallest  library. 
The  Lang  edition  is  probably  the  best 
for    general    use. 

The  beautiful  modern  fairy  tales  of 
Andersen  have  the  true  folklore  spirit. 


and  it  would  be  well  to  buy  several 
editions,  as  all  the  stories  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  one.  Mrs  Lucas's 
translation  seems  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tifully worded,  but  it  is  too  expensive 
to  be  duplicated  to  any  great  extent. 
The  delightfully  absurd  Alice  in  Won- 
derland and  its  companion,  Through 
the  looking-glass,  can  be  purchased  in 
very  good  and  cheap  editions,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan.  But  as  soon  as 
the  library  can  afford  it,  one  copy  each 
of  the  Stokes  edition  might  be  bought. 
Kingsl^'s  Water-babies,  Ruskin's  King 
of  the  Golden  River,  Mrs  Craik's  Little 
lame  prince  and  Kipling's  Jungle  book 
should  be  included  in  the  first  purchase 
of  books,  even  in  a  small  library.  His- 
torical short  stories  and  legends  are 
very  popular  with  certain  children,  and 
Baldwin's  Fifty  famous  stories  retold 
and  Scudder's  Book  of  legends  are  very 
good  and  inexpensive.  Lear's  Book  of 
nonsense  with  its  jingle  and  humor  is 
indispensable,  as  we  need  it  for  the 
child  that  craves  the  "funny  book,"  and 
even  more  for  the  rare  child  that  seems 
to  have  no  sense  of  humor. 

The  absence  of  a  love  of  poetry  is  a 
sad  indication  of  a  lack  of  the  imagi- 
native faculty,  and  what  will  life  be 
to  the  child  if  he  can  never  rise  above 
the  humdrum  affairs  of  a  workaday 
world?  When  he  is  small  is  the  time 
to  develop  poetic  taste.  One  of  the 
best  collections  for  children  is  Golden 
numbers,  compiled  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggins.  Whittier's  Child  life  and  the 
Land  of  song  by  Katherine  Shute  are 
even  more  popular  among  the  children. 
For  the  younger  children  have  Mrs 
Wiggins's  Posy  ring.  The  poetic  works 
of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Ten- 
nyson, Scott  and  Eugene  Field  should 
always  be  in  the  children's  room. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  place  unusual 
emphasis  on  imaginative  literature  it  is 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  American- 
born  child  in  a  manufacturing  town. 
He  has  no  opportunity  to  see  good  pic- 
tures, hears  very  little  good  music  and 
for  indoor  amusement  goes  to  the  cheap 
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theater  and  the  nickelodian.  He  hears 
the  rating  of  men  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  make.  It 
may  be  ''salary"  in  some  homes  and 
"wages"  in  others,  but  the  standard  is 
the  same. 

The  foreign  child  should  have  the 
same  reading,  but  he  has  a  natural  love 
for  the  folk  tale  and  poetry  that  only 
needs  to  be  guided  into  the  right  chan- 
nel. The  books  he  needs  and  the  ones 
he  wants  are  books  dealing  with  Amer- 
ican life.  Biography,  easy  histories, 
stories  of  American  home  life  are 
eagerly  carried  home  and  often  read  to 
the  parents  and  younger  children.  And 
because  of  the  influence  that  such  a 
book  may  exert  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful as  to  the  story  book  that  is  placed 
on  our  juvenile  shelves.  As  soon  as 
he  can  speak  broken  English  he  eagerly 
asserts  that  he  is  an  American,  and  is 
very  indignant  when  he  is  called  Ital- 
ian or  Polish.  He  imitates  everything 
that  he  thinks  is  American,  and  his 
conception  of  life  as  he  gathers  it  from 
the  alley  and  street  is  hardly  the  one 
we  would  have  him  adopt.  Let  us  give 
him  wholesome  pictures  of  American 
boy  and  girl  life,  where  honesty  and 
industry  are  taken  for  granted,  where 
the  teaching  is  not  found  in  precept 
but  in  the  story  itself.  The  Alcott 
books,  Jackson's  Nelly's  silver  mine, 
Jewett's  Betty  Leicester,  Coolidge's 
What  Katy  did,  and  Rebecca  of  Sun- 
nybrook  farm  are  all  good,  wholesome 
stories  of  home  life  for  the  girl.  Al- 
drich's  Story  of  a  bad  boy,  Eggleston's 
Hoosier  school  boy,  Pendleton's  King 
Tom  and  the  runaways.  Brook's  Boy 
emigrants  and  Barbour's  School  stories 
are  good  stories  treating  of  boy  life  in 
different  parts  of  our  country. 

The  American  child  needs  stories  to 
broaden  his  outlook  on  life,  stories  of 
people  and  countries  other  than  his 
own,  such  as  Hans  Brinker,  Tom 
Brown's  school  days,  Shaw's  Castle 
Blair,  Spyri's  Heidi,  Ouida's  Nurem- 
berg stove  and  French's  Lance  of 
Kanana.    That  he  may  learn  that  hero- 


ism is  not  altogether  an  American  vir- 
tue, there  should  be  books  treating  of 
heroic  deeds  of  all  lands  and  peoples, 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
Boys'  Froissart,  Henley's  Lyra  Heroica 
and  Yonge's  Book  of  golden  deeds. 

There  should  be  good  editions  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  family  Robin- 
son, Pilgrim's  progress,  Gulliver's  trav- 
els and  Don  Quixote,  that  the  children 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  world's  great 
stories.  The  Don  Quixote,  retold  by 
Judge  Parry  and  illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane,  is  the  best  edition.  An  expur- 
gated version  of  Gulliver's  travels  is 
necessary,  and  a  very  good  one  is  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  is  best  not  to  buy  "tinkered 
classics,"  weakened  versions  of  master- 
pieces. I  have  not  spoken  of  the  Ho- 
meric epics,  because  I  have  too  mucb 
respect  for  the  great  master  to  serve 
mutilated  versions  of  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey  to  the  children  because  they 
are  not  old  enough  to  understand  the 
originals.  Rather  would  I  give  them 
something  better  fitted  to  their  years 
and  mental  development,  and  then  when 
I  thought  a  child  was  ready  for  it,  bring 
him  from  the  adult  room  the  originals, 
either  the  Bryant  translations  or  the 
prose  versions  of  the  Butcher  and  Lang 
Odyssey  and  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers's 
Iliad.  If  he  reads  the  watered  version, 
he  rarely  ever  reads  the  original  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  understand  it.  As 
someone  has  said,  ''What's  the  use  of 
adapting  the  classics  to  children  when 
the  children  are  already  adapted  to  the 
classics?"  Tell  them  stories  from  it, 
give  them  Baldwin's  Story  of  the  golden 
age  as  a  preparation  for  both  epics, 
whet  their  appetites  and  do  not  worry 
if  they  do  not  understand  everything 
read. 

Narrative  biography,  especially  if  full 
of  incident  and  adventure,  is  always 
interesting  to  a  boy  and  ought  to  be  to 
a  girl.  Commencing  with  the  Brook's 
True  stories  series  for  the  younger 
children,  there  should  be  on  our  shelves 
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Scudder's  George  Washington,  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  Thwaites's  Daniel 
Boone,  Seawell's  Paul  Jones  and  De- 
catur and  Somers  ''Boots  and  saddles," 
and  such  literary  classics  as  Plutarch's 
Lives  and  Tales  of  a  grandfather.  Add 
as  many  others  as  your  money  will  per- 
mit, selecting,  of  course,  with  care  and 
only  after  personal  examination.  Next 
to  the*  folklore  and  poetry  I  would  place 
biography  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
arousing  and  developing  a  desire  for 
higher  things. 

Beautiful  Joe,  Black  Beauty,  Jack 
the  fire  dog,  the  Monkey  that  would  not 
kill,  are  animal  stories  that  you  will 
have  to  duplicate  from  the  very  first. 
We  also  find  Seton-Thompson's  Lives 
of  the  hunted  very  popular.  We  can- 
not buy  many  books  on  natural  science 
and  therefore  we  must  select  with  great 
care.  We  avoid  that  class  of  nature 
books  which,  under  the  guise  of  fic- 
tion, endeavors  to  g^ve  information,  the 
result  being  poor  story  and  false  sci- 
ence. We  try  to  buy  books  that  sharp- 
en the  child's  intellect  and  arouse  his 
admiration  and  interest  when  he  reads 
of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  ani- 
mal world,  or  of  the  wonders  of  flowers, 
rocks  and  stars.  In  a  small  town  he  is 
not  far  away  from  the  woods,  and  yet 
he  probably  does  not  know  half  a  dozen 
birds  by  sight,  and  cannot  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  trees  that  shade  his  very* 
street.  Chapman's  Bird  life,  Blanchan's 
Bird  neighbors,  Mathew's  Familiar 
trees  and  their  leaves,  Mrs  Dana's  How 
to  know  the  wild  flowers,  may  arouse 
within  him  an  interest  in  the  birds  and 
trees  of  his  own  locality. 

Then  we  must  have  books  to  answer 
the  question,  **How  can  I  make  things?" 
as  American  boy's  handy  book  and 
Jack  of  all  trades,  c^r  the  American 
j^jfi's  handy  book;  books  dealing  with 
indoor  and  outdoor  sports-  and  books 
on  electricity.  In  my  own  library,  we 
never  can  keep  a  book  on  electricity  on 
the  shelves,  although  we  are  always 
buying  new  ones  or  duplicating  old 
reliable  ones.     St  John's  Things  a  boy 


should  know  about  electricity.  Harper's 
How  to  understand  electrical  work, 
Meadowcroft's  A  B  C  of  electricity. 
Harper's  Electricity  for  young  people, 
are  all  good.  Good's  Magical  experi- 
ments treats  of  scientific  experiments 
with  simple  things  and  is  always  liked 
by  boys.  Hill's  Fighting  a  fire,  and 
Moffett's  Careers  of  danger  and  daring, 
have  a  decided  ethical  value,  as  they 
treat  of  the  heroism  that  is  met  in 
everyday  life,  names  that  are  unknown 
to  fame  and  yet  in  their  very  lives 
teaching  the  lesson  of  bravery,  patience 
and  endurance. 

There  must  be  easy  books  for  the 
little  children,  primers  and  first  read- 
ers. First  of  all.  Mother  Goose,  the 
children's  classic,  for  which  there  is  no 
substitute.  Wheeler's  edition  is  one  of 
the  best,  but  there  ought  to  be  several 
copies  of  Lang's  Nursery  rhymes.  Then 
the  simple  and  humorous  -  fables  of 
ALsop,  with  their  decidedly  ethical 
teachings.  Crane's  Baby  ^sop  and  the 
Godolphin  edition  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  ones  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced the  Jacob's  version.  Buy  Calde- 
cott.  Crane,  Greenaway  and  the  Dem- 
ing  picture  books  rather  than  many 
linen  ones.  The  last  are  always  on  the 
mending  shelves  and  in  the  end  are  not 
much  cheaper  than  the  better  books. 
We  carefully  save  all  the  good  pictures 
from  the  Caldecott  and  Cranes  and 
make  scrap  books  out  of  them  that  are 
very  popular.  Then  we  must  have  lit- 
tle books  that  the  children  of  the  low- 
est grades  can  read.  A  few  Brownie 
books.  Snow  baby  and  Children  of  the 
Arctic  are  needed  to  round  out  your 
little  folk's  comer. 

American  history  must  be  well  rep- 
resented on  your  shelves,  but  we  also 
need  simple  histories  of  other  coun- 
tries. Books  of  travel  that  are  inter- 
esting and  well  written  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  for  juvenile  readers.  We 
have  few  like  Two  years  before  the 
mast.  Geographical  readers  and  simple 
descriptions  of  places  and  customs  are 
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easier  to  find  and  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  choice  of  some  very  good  material. 
But  it  is  not  the  non-fiction  that  is 
going  to  give  the  librarian  so  much 
thought  and  care  in  its  selection.  It  is 
with  the  fiction  that  she  must  specially 
exercise  judgment.  She  must  require 
that  the  book  be  well  written,  be  true 
to  life,  not  necessarily  true  in  fact,  but 
true  to  the  life  it  depicts,  that  it  has 
a  high  moral  tone.  It  should  not  preach 
one  standard  of  morals  and  then  have 
the  characters  act  according  tq  an  en- 
tirely different  one.  It  is  therefore  bet- 
ter not  to  add  many  new  titles  when 
there  are  not  sufficient  copies  of  the  old 
ones  already  in  the  room.  Consult  the 
bulletins  and  lists  published  by  the 
larger  libraries,  but  first  and  last  ex- 
amine yourself.  Try  to  put  yourself 
in  the  place  of  the  child  when  you  are 
reading  a  new  book  and  see  if  as  a 
child  it  would  hold  your  interest.  Add 
that  to  your  experience  and  mental  de- 
velopment when  you  pass  judgment. 
There  is  no  use  putting  a  dull  book  in 
the  hands  of  a  child,  for  he  will  not 
read  it.  He  wants  action,  plenty  of 
incident,  not  too  many  characters,  plenty 
of  conversation,  and  he  does  not  object 
to  detail  that  might  be  tiresome  to  the 
adult  reader.  He  does  not  want  long 
descriptions,  analysis  of  character  and 
paragraphs  of  moralizings.  There  will 
be  so  many  different  kinds  of  stories 
desired.  The  normal  boy  arrives  at  a 
certain  age  when  he  wants  only  books 
that  treat  of  Indians  and  western  life, 
and  if  there  are  none  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library  he  will  obtain  them  else- 
where and  most  likely  in  the  most  sen-  . 
sational  form.  Better  give  him  Brook's 
Master  of  the  strong  hearts,  Grinneirs 
Jack  among  the  Indians  and  Jack,  the 
young  ranchman,  Inman's  Ranche  on  the 
Oxhide,  and  when  he  is  a  little  older 
start  him  on  the  Leatherstocking  tales. 
You  will  need  books  about  shipwrecks, 
pirates,  adventures  on  the  sea  and  war 
stories.  The  girls  want  boarding  school 
stories,  and  this  will  be  the  hardest 
class  of  books  to  select,  for  they  are  so 


few  that  are  worth  the  reading.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  most  of 
them  is  that  they  are  "harmless."  But 
do  we  want  books  whose  only  virtues 
are  negative,  to  give  to  young  girls  at 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  their 
lives  ? 

Many  of  the  children  who  come  to 
the  library  have  read  only  trashy  books, 
if  any  at  all,  and  are  not  ready  for  the 
standard  books.  In  order  to  hold  such 
children  we  must  have  some  of  the  so- 
called  stepping  stones.  No  two  persons 
will  agree  as  to  what  they  might  or 
ought  to  be.  In  a  small  library  it  would 
not  seem  wise  to  let  down  too  many 
bars,  you  might  not  be  able  to  get  them 
up  again.  They  should  never  admit 
Alger,  Castleman,  Optic,  Ellis  or  the 
Elsie  books.  Sensational  adventure,  full 
of  impossible  incidents,  usually  charac- 
terizes the  boy's  book  and  weak  senti- 
mentality the  girl's.  The  trouble  is  that 
you  have  to  put  them  on  the  shelves, 
as  there  is  no  one  in  the  room  to  give 
them  to  the  child  for  whom  they  were 
purchased,  and  children  who  do  not 
need  them,  who  are  capable  of  better 
reading,  see  them  and  of  course  want 
to  read  them. 

Where  there  is  no  children's  librarian 
and  no  assistant  to  give  even  part  of 
her  time  to  personal  work  with  the 
children,  the  librarian  must  exert  even 
greater  care  than  where  the  child  is 
guided  and  helped  in  his  selection  of 
books  best  suited  to  his  needs.  The 
librarian  can  only  give  a  small  portion 
of  her  time  to  active  work  with  the  chil- 
dren, therefore  it  is  of  the  ejreatest  im- 
portance that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
the  children's  room  books  that  are 
worth  while;  books  that  will  broaden 
the  interests  of  the  child,  develop 
greater  capacity  for  real  enjoyment  and 
give  him  the  higher  ideals  that  go  to 
the  making  of  the  man  we  would  have 
him  to  be. 


"There  are  few  things  a  man  cannot 
achieve  if  he  is  philosophical  enough  to 
forego  the  credit." 
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Reaching  the  Rural  Population 

Frances    Hobart,   secretary   of   Vermont   library 
commission 

By  the  rural  population  we  mean 
usually  and  for  the  greater  part  those 
who  live  upon  farms,  let  us  then  use 
the  word  farmer,  as  being  shorter  and 
easier. 

How  shall  the  library  and  the  libra- 
rian reach  the  farmer?  He  is  not  com- 
ing after  the  library  himself  as  fast  as 
we  could  wish.  But  we  want  him  to 
have  it.  How  are  we  going  to  get  it 
to  him? 

First,  there  is  the  indirect  way.  This 
is  through  the  press.  And  that  does 
not  mean  the  library  periodicals  or  the 
great  dailies  and  magazines  in  the  large 
cities.  It  means  via  the  Topville  Toots, 
the  Milton  Rays,  and  the  numberless 
little  weekly  Stars  and  Couriers  and 
Eagles  and  News  that  are  printed  back 
of  the  drug  store  in  the  country  village 
and  flourish  only  locally,  and  are  read 
by  the  people  who  patronize  "Comfort" 
and  "Happy  Hours,"  and  who  are  the 
very  people  we  are  trying  to  reach.  The 
following  plan  has  been  tried  and  has 
given  excellent  results:  Let  there  be  a 
publicity  committee  appointed  of  per- 
sons interested  enough  in  library  mat- 
ters so  that  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  work.  And  if  each  person  has  a 
typewriter,  a  gift  for  discovering  news, 
and  power  of  telling  it  briefly  and  in- 
terestingly, so  much  the  better. 

Then  obtain  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
papers  published  in  the  state,  and  divide 
this  list  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; each  member  to  supply  every 
paper  on  his  or  her  list  with  at  least 
two  items  of  library  interest  a  month, 
and  to  keep  this  up  regularly,  month 
after  month.  If  possible,  each  member 
should  receive  copies  of  every  item 
sent  out  by  every  other  member  and 
these  dated  and  marked  with  the  names 
of  the  papers  to  which  sent,  kept  in  a 
complete  and  accurate  file  for  reference 
and  to  prevent  unwise  duplication.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  the  collection  will  be 
most  interesting  and  results  will  be  seen 


long  before  that  time.  The  items  vary 
in  length  from  a  short  paragraph  to 
articles  of  some  length  and  cover  sub- 
jects that  will  be  of  general  interest: 
announcements  and  descriptions  of  li- 
brary meetings,  notes  of  new  library 
buildings,  new  or  unique  methods  used 
in  some  libraries,  personals  about  li- 
brarians, the  use  and  manner  of  obtain- 
ing traveling  libraries,  the  needs  of 
certain  communities  without  libraries, 
gifts  to  libraries,  libraries  in  other 
states  and  countries,  unusually  large  cir- 
culations, work  with  foreign  population, 
institutional  libraries,  state  aid  for  libra- 
ries— in  fact,  everything  that  can  prop- 
erly be  of  public  or  local  interest. 

And  week  after  week  reading  these 
items,  first  the  agrarian  population  will 
come  to  know  that  there  are  libraries, 
and  after  they  have  read  a  while  longer 
they  will  suddenly  inquire,  "Why  don't 
we  have  libraries?"  And  before  long 
they  do. 

Another  aid  to  the  publicity  move- 
ment is  to  get  all  live  librarians  each 
to  supply  the  local  paper  with  library 
items,  either  about  the  local  library  or 
some  larger  work,  and  to  further  this 
the  publicity  committee  may  very  well 
offer  a  pri2re  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  librarian  displaying  the  best  col- 
lections of  publicity  items  furnished  to. 
the  local  paper.  Many  a  librarian  al- 
ready does  this  and  many  more  would 
do  it  if  they  could  see  the  collections 
of  clippings  neatly  arranged  and  dis- 
played at  a  library  meeting. 

The  value  of  this  publicity  move- 
ment in  educating  the  people  at  large 
is  inestimable,  and  far  exceeds  in  value 
the  evangelistic  effects  of  institutes, 
round  tables  and  meetings,  however 
valuable  and  near  any  of  these  may  be. 
It  reaches  all  classes  and  antagonizes 
no  one.  It  is  quiet,  regular,  systematic 
and,  like  the  proverbial  drop  of  water, 
will  affect  a  stone  or  a  stony  com- 
munity. 

Usually  personal  contact  is  the 
quicker  way,  but  it  is  not  more  lasting 
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than  the  steady  molding  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

A  third  adjunct  to  the  publicity  move- 
ment is  to  have  officers  of  a  State 
library  association  appointed — and,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  these  may  be 
called  second  vice-presidents — whose 
sole  duty  shall  be  to  have  friendly  over- 
sight over  the  other  libraries  in  their 
district  in  a  social  way.  That  is,  to  in- 
vite them  to  call  and  talk  over  their 
joys  and  troubles,  to  ask  them  to  go  to 
round  tables  and  library  institutes,  to 
have  little  library  teas  and  parties  and 
picnics,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  the  progress  of  each  little 
library  in  the  district.  This  direct  and 
social  acquaintance  of  neighboring  libra- 
rians will  double  the  attendance  at 
round  tables,  institutes  and  summer 
schools  and  treble  the  value  of  the  li- 
brarians to  their  communities.  It  will 
reach  the  trustees,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  libraries  and  surrounding  towns 
just  as  surely  as  a  contagious  disease. 

The  librarian  who  is  also  a  house- 
wife and  a  house  mother  of  five  will 
go  to  the  meetings,  not  to  discuss  cat- 
aloging, but  because  her  dear  friend, 
the  librarian  of  S.,  is  going,  and  if  she 
has  such  a  jolly  time  that  it  is  like  an 
outing  for  her,  she  returns  to  her  shabby 
little  library  room  full  of  good  cheer 
and  ideas  which  her  readers  are  not 
slow  to  feel.  And  with  every  librarian 
in  the  state  working  together,  and  with 
such  cooperation  between  the  state  as- 
sociation and  state  library  commission 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
cent  to  which  the  library  movement 
may  be  carried — to  the  most  remote 
villages,  hamlets  and  farm  houses.  We 
could  not  do  without  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
its  meetings,  we  need  interstate  meet- 
ings and  the  State  library  associations 
and  local  library  clubs ;  but  few  of  these 
reach  the  librarian  of  the  small  country 
library,  who  serves  with  little  or  no 
salary  and  consequently  cannot  afford  to 
journey  far  or  long  to  these  larger  meet- 
ings. 


Local  round  tables  or  institutes  cov- 
ering merely  the  technical  side  of  li- 
brary administration — reference  work, 
Library  of  Congress  cards,  government 
documents,  bibliography,  incunabula — 
are  of  little  interest  and  no  use  to  such 
a  one. 

But  a  local  meeting  of  friends  and 
fellow-workers,  where  one  may  talk 
over  the  best  books  for  Farmer  Jones 
and  Deacon  Brown  and  Mrs  Club 
Lofty,  and  how  to  prevent  Tom  Smith 
from  losing  and  soiling  books,  and  how 
to  manage  the  library  trustees,  and 
how  to  invoke  a  charging  desk  from 
an  old  washst^nd,  a  few  laths  and 
some  pasteboard,  how  to  get  $25  worth 
of  books  out  of  $20,  and  to  inquire 
how  to  mend  and  where  to  bind,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on,  with  some  kind  of 
a  jollification  thrown  in,  will  attract 
and   hold   the   country   librarian. 

A  fourth  accessory,  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected,  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools — from  the  State  superintendent 
of  education  down  through  the  county, 
town  or  district  superintendent,  what- 
ever the  system  may  be.  Connect  them 
all  with  the  library  movement,  show 
them  that  the  libraries  have  something 
for  them  and  their  schools,  and  they 
will  look  after  their  teachers,  and  it 
won't  matter  so  much  if  there  is  a  new 
teacher  every  term,  if  \ht  superintendent 
and  the  children  demand  books  and  li- 
brary privileges. 

If  the  library  is  ever  to  be  a  sound, 
healthy  organization,  on  a  firm,  sub- 
stantial basis,  it  must  be, recognized  as 
the  school  is,  to  advance  side  by  side 
with  it,  as  necessary  and  as  important, 
and  be  controlled  by  the  people  and  ad- 
ministered for  the  people. 

Second,  the  direct  way.  There  is 
still  another  way  of  reaching  the  rural 
population — which  is  direct — ^and  neither 
the  direct  nor  indirect  alone  can  ac- 
complish so  much,  as  both  combined. 
It  is  well  to  hold  meetings,  to  interest 
the  teachers  and  children,  to  have  in- 
stitutes, and  round  tables,  and  mothers' 
meetings,  and  study  clubs  and  courses. 
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and  reach  the  pastors  and  school  offi- 
cers and  summer  visitors,  but  meetings 
at  best  have  but  a  spasmodic  influence, 
the  teachers  get  married,  the  pastors 
and  superintendents  change  often,  the 
summer  visitors  flit  away,  the  study 
clubs  dissolve  when  the  master  spirit 
subsides,  the  mothers  become  absorbed 
in  a  new  baby  or  an  old  one,  and  while 
the  women  are  the  best  allies  in  the 
world,  they  seldom  pay  taxes,  and 
more  seldom  vote.  What,  then,  is  there 
left  for  the  library  to  depend  upon? 
And  it  is  curious  that  in  library  mat- 
ters the  most  important  part  of  the 
community  is  usually  considered  last — 
the  voters,  the  taxpayers,  the  men,  the 
farmers. 

In  order  to  reach  the  farmer — as  any 
other  class  of  persons — try  to  work 
with  him,  not  on  him.  The  farmer  con- 
trols practically  all  the  elements  of  life, 
and  he  knows  it,  and  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  any  individuals  or  class  of  in- 
dividuals that  does  not  recognize  it. 
He  despises  and  quickly  discovers  arti- 
ficiality; in  the  main,  he  is  looking  for 
something  useful,  something  that  he 
considers  worth  while.  He  does  not 
wish  to  be  uplifted,  or  patronized,  he 
considers  that  he  is  as  good  as  any- 
body and  better  than  some,  but  if  you 
approach  him  as  an  equal,  and  have 
anything  good  to  dispose  of,  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  left  out,  and  will  con- 
sider the  matter  at  least  as  a  business 
proposition. 

One  idea  often  predominant  among 
librarians  is  the  assumption  that 
a  farmer  is  a  farmer,  theref(5re  all 
farmers  are  alike.  This  is  a  mistake. 
No  one  would  think  of  assuming  that 
all  city  dwellers  were  alike,  that  all 
lawyers  were  alike,  or  all  physicians; 
there  is  as  great  difference  between  the 
country  dwellers.  Methods  of  farming 
and  library  work  that  would  fit  beau- 
tifully the  western  farmer  are  of  no 
use  in  the  East,  and  vice  versa,  the 
farmers  of  one  state  are  different  from 
those  of  another  state,  each  county  even 
has  its  own  characteristics,  and  neigh- 


boring towns  vary  greatly  in  traits.  Let 
us  take  three  farmers  living  side  by 
side  and  consider  their  differences. 

No.  I  has  many  lands  and  buildings, 
he  drives  his  own  automobile  or  a  fast 
horse,  as  he  pleases,  he  has  held  the 
various  town  offices  of  honor  and  per- 
haps beei^  successively  representative 
and  senator  in  his  own  state,  he  is  prob- 
ably county  road  supervisor,  he  lends 
money  and  takes  mortgages  like  a  bank 
director,  he  settles  the  estates  of  his 
deceased  neighbors  and  has  his  hand  in 
several  different  money-making  schemes 
besides  farming.  His  son  and  daughter 
go  to  college,  his  house  is  well  fur- 
nished, more  or  less  inartistically,  to  be 
sure,  and  books  and  music  abound. 
Keen-eyed  and  hawk-beaked  he  looks  at 
you  genially  over  his  cigar,  openly  jol- 
lies you,  declares  he  never  has  time  to 
read,  but  does  not  mention  that  night 
after  night  he  comes  home  so  tired 
from  business  trips  that  he  rides  sleep- 
ing, and,  getting  into  bed,  finishes  a 
life  of  Lincoln  or  a  book  of  travel  be- 
fore he  finally  rests.  He  scorns  all  fic- 
tion as  "lies"  and  "romances,"  but  he 
reads  the  love  letters  of  Bismarck,  with 
a  shy  smile,  and  chuckles  over  Bill 
Nye  and  Major  Pond. 

No.  2  presents  at  once  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  stout,  prosperous  neighbor. 
He  is  thin  and  dyspeptic,  shy  and  re- 
served, proud  and  independent.  His 
face  resembles  Vii^il  or  Dante.  When 
he  was  a  boy  he  spelled  down  all  the 
town  and  still  has  the  unabridged  dic- 
tionary he  got  for  a  prize.  His  house 
is  small  and  tumbling  down,  he  works 
out  by  the  day  besides  tilling  his  little 
land,  hoping  to  raise  his  mortgage,  but 
he  knows  all  the  trees  and  most  of  the 
bird  songs,  and  once  when  he  felt  in  a 
reckless  mood  he  purchased  a  set  of 
nature  books  for  $35.  He  has  read  all 
the  best  standard  fiction  and  history, 
and  if  you  gain  his  confidence  he  will 
recite  long  poems  to  you  by  the  fire- 
light. Yes,  he  would  gladly  have  more 
books. 

No.  3  has  neither  lands  nor  books,  but 
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he  has  children,  six  of  them.  He  hopes 
they  will  soon  be  big  enough  to  do  all 
the  work,  so  he  can  sit  all  the  time  on 
the  doorstep  and  smoke  his  pipe.  He 
did  not  go  to  school  much  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  it's  all  nonsense  for 
other  people  to  go  so  much.  It  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  everybody  if 
they  would  work  more  and  read  less. 

And  so  instances  could  be  multiplied, 
no  two  alike,  yet  all  wary  and  on  the 
defensive  lest  some  outsider  deceive 
them,  careful  of  exposing  their  real 
feelings,  ever  mindful  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  or,  sometimes  more  properly,  the 
last  cent.  He  cannot  be  coaxed  or 
driven,  but  if  you  play  fair  he  is  open 
to  conviction,  and  once  convinced  he  is 
yours  for  life.  You  cannot  reach  them 
by  applying  the  same  principles  to  every 
man.  Remembering  that  each  one  is 
different;  in  personal  contact  with  men 
you  must  instantly  and  accurately  size 
up  your  man  and  appeal  to  some  in- 
stinct in  him  which  you  feel  will  re- 
spond. 

Doubtless  a  long  course  in  human 
nature  would  be  as  good  a  preparation 
as  any  for  this  question  of  temperament. 
If  this  quick  judgment  is  hard  for  you, 
learn  to  become  interested  in  what  ap- 
pears to  you  to  be  common  people  by 
always  keeping  your  eyes  open.  The 
English  habit  which  we  imitate  of  pass- 
ing by  unknown  or  undesirable  human 
beings  as  if  they  were  inanimate  ob- 
jects may  be  very  desirable  for  society 
people  who  have  no  work  to  do  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  exceedingly  "bad  form'' 
for  librarians  or  other  people  who  meet 
the  public  and  hope  to  influence  them. 

One  man  may  be  convinced  by  being 
made  to  see  that  it  will  benefit  his  chil- 
dren, another  by  the  argument  that  it  will 
raise  the  value  of  his  property  to  have 
a  good  library  near  him,  another  by  his 
pride  in  good  things  for  the  town,  an- 
other by  being  made  to  feel  that  his 
town  will  not  share  in  all  the  state 
funds  if  it  has  no  library,  the  histori- 
cal fiend  by  visions  of  a  relic  room  in 
town.     Occasionally  one  man  will  work 


for  a  thing  because  a  rival  he  hates  is 
working  against  it,  still  another  be- 
cause everybody  else  is  going  to  be  in 
it  and  he  doesn't  want  to  be  left  out. 
Do  not  stop  with  one  man  in  a  town, 
or  with  the  most  influential  ones,  but 
in  a  very  difficult  place,  get  everybody — 
man,  woman  and  child — enlisted,  and 
what  all  the  people  want  will  come  to 
pass.  Beware  of  entering  into  local 
politics  and  making  the  library  a  politi- 
cal issue. 

Do  not  fail  in  persistency  or  be 
daunted  by  weather.  A  person  who 
appears  in  the  wettest  of  wet  days,  or 
oh  the  coldest  day  of  the  year,  or  the 
hottest,  or  who  rides  all  night  on  a 
mixed  freight  to  be  able  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment, is  considered  by  the  natives 
to  have  a  real  and  abiding  interest  in 
them,  and  one's  very  appearance  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances  creates 
a   favorable  impression. 

We  hear  about  reaching  the  farmers 
through  the  Grange.  That  is  well,  but 
the  surest  way  is  to  join  the  Grange  and 
be  a  Granger.  If  there  is  no  Grange 
chapter  in  your  town,  then  organize 
one.  After  you  have  attended  Grange 
meetings  for  a  year  or  two  you  will  be- 
gin to  know  something  of  the  Grangers. 
Again,  work  with  them,  not  on  them. 
Beware  of  any  shade  of  patronizing  in 
your  tones  or  look.  Let  no  one  suspect 
that  you  are  trying  to  elevate  him.  If 
you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a 
Vassar  vocabulary,  conceal  it  as  you 
would  a  blemish.  You  may  find  Yale 
or  Harvard  or  even  Oxford  men  among 
your  farmers,  but  you  wouldn't  know  it 
by  their  speech.  One  of  our  oldest  and 
dearest  librarians  has  said  that  it  is  the 
height  of  courtesy  to  adopt  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
speaking. 

Forget  your  own  importance  and  re- 
member his — remember  that  a  raise  in 
taxes,  a  sick  child,  a  load  of  hay  caught 
in  a  shower,  a  pie  run  over  in  the  oven, 
are  real  and  vital  things  to  these  peo- 
ple who  deal  in  realities  mostly,  and 
not  all  the  books  in  the  world  can  in- 
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terest  them  when  their  practical  inter- 
ests are  imperiled.  You  wouldn't  care 
to  know  how  to  raise  potatoes  when 
you  were  on  duty  at  the  loan  or  cata- 
loger's  desk.  No  more  does  a  busy 
farmer  or  his  wife  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  the  rush  of  their  daily  duties. 
In  approaching  them,  therefore,  choose 
if  possible  a  time  suited  to  their  con- 
venience and  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

After  all,  it  is  the  farmer  and  the 
country  people  that  are  the  real  things 
of  life;  it  is  not  they  who  are  curious, 
it  is  you,  it  is  we,  it  is  the  librarians 
that  are  the  oddities.  The  country,  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  existed  long  before 
our  time,  and  who  knows  but  libraries 
may  decay  before  the  land?  Yet  please 
God,  not!  If  we  librarians  help  the 
farmers  to  know  how  to  become 
better  farmers,  how  to  raise  better  chil- 
dren, how  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  world,  then  have  we  fulfilled  our 
mission.  But  we  must  not  exalt  our 
importance,  but  remember  we  are  the 
means  to  an  end,  servants  of  the  people, 
and  only  so  far  as  we  minister  to  the 
general  good  of  the  people  are  our  ef- 
forts justified. 


Magazines  in  a  Small  Library'*' 

Frances  Rathbone,  librarian,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

In  the  very  small  library,  with  little 
reading-room  space  and  short  hours 
during  which  it  is  open,  the  method  of 
magazine  use  needs  especial  considera- 
tion. Probably  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  establish  the  library  as  a 
clearing-house  for  periodicals  new  and 
old,  as  far  as  citizens  who  possess  them 
are  willing  to  cooperate.  Thus  with  lit- 
tle expense  a  start  in  magazine  liter- 
ature is  made.  After  this,  see  what 
other  magazines  should  be  taken  at  the 
library  to  round  out  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  town. 

Under  the  library  conditions  of  short 
hours  of  opening,  and  little  space,  the 
policy  of  the  library  should  certainly 
commend  the  circulation  of  back  num- 


*Read     before     Massachusetts     library     club, 
October  28,   1909.  at  Attleborough. 


bers  of  magazines.  The  time  may  be 
limited  to  three  days  or  seven,  as  seems 
wise,  and  but  one  magazine  allowed  to 
a  borrower,  but  the  usefulness  and  en- 
joyment of  the  magazines  is  certainly 
increased  if  they  may  be  borrowed. 

If  the  town  is  rich  enough  in  back 
files  of  periodicals,  so  that  through  gifts 
from  attics  a  dozen  or  so  of  magazines 
of  the  last  lo  years  can  be  secured, 
then  by  all  means  buy  the  1900-1905 
Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature, 
It  will  be  of  more  use  than  a  dozen 
reference  books  or  histories.  Try  for 
it  secondhand,  of  course.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  the  publishers,  may  be  able  to  assist 
you  in  the  matter.  If  you  receive  many 
files  of  periodicals  farther  back  than 
1900,  then  buy  the  Abridged  Poole's 
Index  to  make  them  useful. 

Always  accept  all  gifts,  it  keeps  the 
interest  of  citizens  with  you.  After 
having  secured  all  periodical  material 
that  a  town  can  turn  over  to  the  li- 
brary, what  should  be  the  basis  of  se- 
lection if  a  library  can  afford  to  sub- 
scribe to  magazines?  First  of  all,  study 
the  town  and  the  users  of  the  library. 
This  is  one  strong  reason  why  the  li- 
brarian and  not  a  trustee  should  make 
out  the  list. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  magazine  of  needle- 
work. (This  is  often  the  strongest  draw- 
ing card  to  housekeepers,  and  they  need 
to  be  tempted  from  their  home  environ- 
ment.) There  should  also  be  a  good 
mechanical  magazine  for  boys,  a  scien- 
tific magazine  for  men,  and  some  peri- 
odical which  gives  a  resume  of  current 
events.  After  these  consider  the  mag- 
azines especially  adapted  to  the  c6m- 
munity.  Do  not  subscribe  for  religious 
magazines,  but  accept  them  freely  as 
gifts. 

It  may  seem  radical,  but  I  believe  it 
is  good  advice,  to  suggest  that  a  small 
town  library  spend  less  money  for  books 
and  instead  invest  freely  in  periodicals 
and  circulate  them.  For  these  are 
fresh,  up  to  date,  and  are  a  constant  in- 
flux of  new  literature  to  the  library.  It 
is    said    that   libraries    which   are    open 
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but  once  a  week  seldom  invest  in  peri- 
odicals.    This,  I  believe,  a  mistake. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  short  list  of 
very  good,  but  popular,  magazines  than 
a  longer  list  of  cheaper  ones.  Let  peo- 
ple subscribe  to  the  inexpensive  ones 
for  themselves.  Be  sure  that  the  li- 
brary's selection  is  not  over  the  heads 
of  the  users.  If  the  magazines  remain 
unread  they  are  a  poor  investment,  this 
in  the  libraries  where  little  reference 
work  is  done.  As  soon  as  a  library 
reaches  the  proportions  that  demand  a 
reference  use  of  periodicals  a  library  is 
justified  in  subscribing  to  the  magazines 
indexed  in  Poole  or  the  Reader's  Guide, 
which  will  prove  most  useful,  even  if 
not  always   read  currently. 

The  Wisconsin  library  commission 
booklet  on  Magazines  for  the  small  li- 
brary, gives  a  selection  in  groups  which 
is  as  suggestive  as  any  list  can  be  when 
no  special  town  is  in  mind.  It  is  a 
thorough  presentation  of  the "  subject. 
In  it  are  listed  52  periodicals,  with  a 
brief  and  clear  summary  of  the  value  of 
each  with  source  and  price. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  physical 
treatment  of  periodicals.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  say  that  the  Library  Bureau 
periodical  card  for  checking  the  arrival 
of  weeklies  and  monthlies  facilitates 
matters  when  the  mail  is  opened.  Next, 
if  they  are  to  circulate,  the  most  pop- 
ular magazine  will  need  protection  of 
some  kind  before  their  popularity  is 
past,  for  they  are  often  borrowed  even 
when  six  months  old. 

There  are  various  patented  stiff  cov- 
ers, which  in  some  way  secure  the  mag- 
azine. Most  of  these  are  clumsy  and 
expensive.  All  of  them  are  unwieldy 
compared  with  the  flexible  attractive 
cover  presented  by  the  publisher.  And 
all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  cost  at 
least  50  or  75  cents.  To  have  enough 
of  these  covers  for  back  numbers,  as 
well  as  current,  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  small  library.  Next  to 
these  come  the  covers  intended  to  stay 
on  the  magazine  until  it  is  to  be  bound. 
These  are   furnished  by  Gaylord   Bros. 


of  Syracuse,  in  forms  like  pamphlet 
binders,  or  of  better  material  than  the 
pasteboard  and  paper  if  desired.  Their 
stock  covers  cost  five  cents  each,  those 
made  of  press-board,  12  cents  each. 

Cover  only  those  periodicals  which 
are  used  enough  to  become  ragged  and 
disreputable. 

All  of  the  magazines  can  be  filed  bet- 
ter on  shelves  six  inches  apart  than  on 
a  magazine  rack,  to  my  mind,  and  the 
expense  of  this  special  case  can  be 
saved.  File  in  piles  with  the  back  to 
the  front  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  the 
latest  issue  on  top.  This  allows  people 
to  help  themselves  to  back  numbers. 

Post  in  a  convenient  place  an  alpha- 
betic and  a  subject  list  of  the  periodi- 
,cals  taken  in  your  library.    If  you  have 
time,  post  once  a  month  articles  of  in- 
terest in  the  current  magazines. 

In  a  very  small  library  probably  the 
binding  of  periodicals  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  If  but  on;^'  ^  :  '  '  ound, 
let  it  be  Harper's  Monthly  or  tne  Century, 
for  in  these  one  has  the  best  of  every- 
thing. But  even  then  bind  only  as  far 
back  as  use  suggests.  Probably  10  years 
back  is  sufficient.  We  are  binding  from 
1900  on  because  the  five  yearly  volume 
of  the  Reader's  Guide  starts  with  that 
year.  Prior  to  this  date  file  accurately. 
Small,  limp  magazines,  such  as  the  Out- 
look and  Independent,  may  be  kept  in 
order  on  the  shelves  more  easily  if  a 
thin  board  is  placed  upright  at  intervals 
between  them.  This  may  divide  them 
into  years  for  convenience. 

If  you  can  bind  your  periodicals, 
bind  in  canvas  backs,  not  leather,  cloth 
costs  less  and  stands  shelf-wear  better. 
Leather,  if  not  handled  often,  will  dis- 
integrate after  about  15  years.  Mag- 
azines of  the  size  of  Harper^s  Monthly 
can  be  lastingly  bound  for  65  cents  per 
volume.  Of  course,  bind  only  maga- 
zines which  are  indexed  in  Poole  or 
the  Reader's  Guide,  and  are  of  greatest 
use  in  reference  work.  Have  maga- 
zines always  overcast,  not  sewed. 

Treat  as  a  periodical  any  annual 
which  is  of  but  passing  value,  and  so 
avoid  all  the  work  of  accession  records. 
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A  Tropical  Library 

Minerva    Hart,   librarian.   Port  of  Spain 

Far  away  in  the  West,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  tropics,  is  a  little  island,  so 
near  the  much-discussed  Republic  of 
Venezuela  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tiny  bit  of  it — shaken  off  by  an  earth- 
quake! But  this  tiny  bit  is*  55  miles 
long  and  40  miles  broad,  with  an  area 
of  1750  square  miles,  and  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  over  400  years  ago 
and  named  Trinidad,  from  the  three 
mountain  tops  which  first  came  into 
sight.  Originally  it  was  called  by  the 
Indians  "lere,"  or  the  land  of  the  hum- 
ming bird.  In  1797  it  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie  and  since  then  has  remained  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  Today  this  little  island  is, 
considered  the  pearl  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and,  owing  to  its  natural  resources, 
possesses  wealth  and  prosperity  far  in 
adva  .  ..1.^   other  British  West  In- 

dian island.  The  principal  town.  Port 
of  Spain,  is  well  laid  out,  in  rectangular 
blocks,  the  streets  are  broad  and  kept 
in  good  order;  the  shc^s  or  "stores" 
are  fine  buildings,  being  stocked  with 
importations  from  Europe  and  America. 
The  public  buildings  are  stately  and 
handsome  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
architectural  beauty.  Among  these  is 
the  public  library,  situated  on  one  side 
of  a  fine  square,  filled  with  a  variety 
of  tropical  shade  trees.  The  design  is 
somewhat  Indian  in  style,  and  the  build- 
ing is  constructed  to  suit  the  climate, 
with  open  galleries  on  three  sides.  It 
stands  within  a  garden  of  many-colored 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  and  one  side 
of  the  building  is  completely  covered 
with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Thum- 
bergia  grandiflora — a  vine  whose  leaves 
and  flowers  grow  in  such  abundance  as 
to  form  a  perfect  sun  blind.  Large 
doors  take  the  place  of  windows,  and 
these  are  open  during  daylight  and  till 
9  p.  m.  each  evening  all  the  year  round, 
except  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays. 
The  free  reading  room  is  well  supplied 
with  current  literature,  and  it  would  be 


diflScult  to  find  a  more  cosmopolitan 
crowd  of  readers,  among  whom  are  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  every  European 
country,  Chinese,  Hindu,  negro,  Malay, 
North  and  South  Americans,  Canadi- 
ans, etc.  Visitors  to  the  library  are 
allowed  to  read  any  book  on  the  prem- 
ises, but  only  subscribers  are  granted 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  the  books. 
The  stock  of  about  20,000  books  con- 
sists of  a  good  reference  library,  a  well- 
assorted  fiction  department,  fine  old  his- 
tories and  biographies,  standard  works 
of  science  and  literature,  and  many  val- 
uable editions,  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish. All  the  best  English  and  American 
papers  and  magazines  are  received  by 
every  opportunity  and  in  this  way  the 
residents  are  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  outside  world.  In  cataloging  and 
classification,  English  methods  have 
been  adopted,  also  the  card  system  of 
registration,  all  being  very  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  United  States.  Shelf 
arrangement  of  no  special  kind  is  fol- 
lowed, but  in  the  fiction  department  the 
books  are  placed  in  the  alphabetical  or- 
der of  authors.  The  other  departments 
are  arranged  according  to  subject,  but, 
as  in  all  small  libraries,  the  books  are 
arranged  to  suit  the  building  and  those 
most  in  demand  placed  accessibly.  The 
library  is  well  patronized  by  all  classes, 
the  working  classes  showing  great  taste 
for  reading  and  study,  and  the  average 
reader  displays  an  intelligence  and 
knowledge  which  would  astonish  the 
well-read  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
Trinidad  library  is  not  a  "Carnegie," 
and  is  supported  by  annual  contribu- 
tions from  the  government  and  the 
town  commissioners  and  by  subscrip- 
tions. The  subscribers  number  about 
600,  and  are,  like  the  visitors  to  the 
reading  room,  very  cosmopolitan. 

Should  the  reader  care  to  take  a  de- 
lightful peep  into  the  wonders  of  this 
beautiful  island,  let  him  peruse  Canon 
Kingsley's  "At  last"  and  learn  how 
graphically  the  famous  word-painter 
writes  of  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 
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A  Suggestion  for  President  of  A.  L.  A. 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  in  print  the  paper 
by  Mrs  Elmendorf,  "Things  that  mat- 
ter." Our  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Library  association  listened  to  this  at 
the  meeting  last  year,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  best  library  addresses  that  we 
had  ever  heard.  It  struck  me  at  the 
time,  as  I  listened  to  Mrs  Elmendorf, 
and  has  many  times  since,  that  she 
would  make  an  excellent  president  for 
the  American  Library  association. 

Just  why  we  have  never  had  a  woman 
president,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  Mrs  Elmendorf  could 
preside  equally  well  with  any  man  who 
is  a  member  of  our  association.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  do  anything 
toward  bringing  about  a  change  of  this 
unwritten  law,  but  I  wish  to  place  my- 
self on  record  as  being  one  who  would 
favor  the  person  having  the  greatest 
ability,  and  I  believe  that  Mrs  Elmen- 
dorf is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
anyone  in  the  association. 

Edith  Tobitt,  Librarian. 

Omaha,  Oct.  25,  1909. 


More  About  Re-inforced  Binding 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Since  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
binding  was  more  or  less  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  reinforced  bind- 
ings, I  have  read  the  letters  in  the 
October  and  November  Public  Libra- 
ries relating  to  the  subject  with  much 
interest.  I  realize  fully  the  difficulties 
under  which  Miss  Hasbrouck,  Miss 
Humphreys  and  many  other  librarians 
labor,  and  I  wish  to  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  condition  under  which  re- 
inforced bindings  are  produced. 

From  the  introduction  of  these  bind- 
ings, there  have  been  two  great  diffi- 
culties. On  the  one  hand,  the  publish- 
ers have  not  considered  it  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  keep  a  stock  of  reinforced 
bindings,  and  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances have  put  into  such  bindings  only 
the    number   of   copies    wanted    in    ad- 


vance of  publication.  Naturally  they 
do  not  desire  to  have  a  large  number 
left  on  their  hands,  since  if  they  are 
not  sold  to  libraries,  they  must  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  edition. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
these  bindings  from  librarians  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  induce  the  publishers 
to  change  their  methods,  and  this  is 
really  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few 
reinforced  bindings,  and  why  publish- 
ers do  not  advertise  them  outside  of 
the  special  notices  which  they  send  to 
the  libraries  on  their  mailing  list.  If 
all  librarians,  even  the  librarians  of  the 
very  smallest  libraries,  would  demand 
reinforced  bindings,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  all  the  publishers  and  job- 
bers would  keep  them  in  stock,  and 
they  would  see  that  new  titles  issued 
in  this  way  were  widely  advertised 
among  librarians. 

Librarians  should  realize,  however, 
that  publishers  cannot  be  expected  to 
put  all  new  titles  into  reinforced  bind- 
ings, and  that  they  must  be  conservative 
in  the  number  of  copies  of  such  titles,  if 
they  do  decide  to  bind  in  this  way. 
Librarians  also  should  not  allow  the 
fact  that  a  book  can  be  obtained  in  a 
reinforced  binding  to  blind  them  to  the 
principles  of  selection.  I  believe  that 
librarians  would  be  much  more  bene- 
fited if  the  publishers  would  keep  in 
stock  reinforced  bindings  of  books 
which  constantly  have  to  be  replaced, 
than  if  they  spent  their  energy  in  de- 
ciding what  new  titles  should  be  so 
bound  and  how  many  copies  would  be 
sold.  All  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  for  li- 
brarians all  over  the  country  to  demand 
them.  The  compiling  of  a  list  of  books 
which  would  be  sold  year  in  and  year 
out  would  require  cooperation,  but  that 
ought  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter. 

Regarding  the  complaint  that  the  r^- 
ular  edition  is  on  the  shelves  before 
learning  of  the  special  edition,  I  can 
only  say  that  so  far  as  I  know  Scribner 
and  Houghton  are  the  only  publishers 
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who  have  issued  new  titles  in  this  way. 
Both  have  announced  the  special  edition 
to  libraries  several  days  (in  some  cases 
several  weeks)  before  publication.  All 
publishers  would  doubtless  put  any  li- 
brary on  their  mailing  list  if  requested. 
I  have  written  this  explanation  in 
vain,  if  I  have  not  made  clear  that  there 
is  a  gap  between  publishers  and  librari- 
ans, and  that  it  is  fully  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  librarians  to  bridge  it  as  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  publishers. 

Arthur  L.  Bailey. 


Library  Maintenance  Tax. 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Anent  the  controversy  over  the  El- 
wood  (Ind.)  library  and  the  fact  there 
brought  out,  that  but  few  cities  with 
Carnegie  libraries  have  advanced  the 
maintenance  fund  beyond  the  10  per 
cent  levy,  let  me  say  that  the  principle 
of  the  support  of  libraries  is  not  a 
fixed  amount,  but  a  fixed  percentage  of 
levy  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  city 
in  question.  Under  this  principle  the 
maintenance  fund  grows  from  year  to 
year  as  the  city  grows,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  at  least,  as  the  needs  of  the 
library  grow.  For  illustration,  if  the 
levy  were  fixed  at  four  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  the  tax  valuation,  then  as  the 
city  grows  the  tax  valuation  increases 
and  the  library  maintenance  fund  in- 
creases. 

But  the  free  public  library  will  never 
take  its  place  beside  the  free  public 
school  "as  an  integral  part  of  public 
education"  until  the  method  of  creating 
library  boards  is  changed.  When  li- 
brary boards,  like  school  boards,  are 
elected  by  the  people  and  clothed  with 
the  power  to  levy  a  maintenance  tax, 
then  and  not  till  then  will  the  library 
be  liberally  supported.  And  when  this 
change  shall  have  been  made,  the  library 
will  take  its  place  in  every  such  com- 
munity alongside  the  public  school  and 
rival  it  as  a  public  educational  institu- 
tion. A.  C.  Cooper. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


As  Others  See  Us 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Will  you  permit  a  school  man  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
librarians  as  he  saw  it  recently? 

I  was  struck  with  the  excellence  of 
the  program  of  the  Louisville  meeting 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  Not  a  word 
was  wasted  by  the  presiding  officer  or 
by  any  librarian  on  the  program.  Ev- 
ery sentence  counted.  To  a  peda- 
gogue the  participants  seemed  to  ex- 
hibit a  wonderful  moral  self-control,  un- 
usual in  educational  gatherings.  There 
were  many  speakers  on  the  program, 
and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  one  or 
two,  in  using  more  than  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  time,  would  have  barred  out 
others  at  the  end.  The  time  allotted 
each  was  short,  yet  no  one  exceeded' 
the  allotment  or  failed  to  make  definite, 
profitable  points.  The  program  seem<'d 
to  me  a  great  moral  achievement  and 
as  unusual  as  it  was  great. 

Reuben   Post   Halleck. 

Louisville,   Ky.,   Nov.  6,   1909. 


Exhibition  Material  Wanted 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  our  grateful  thanks  to 
the  libraries  sending  blanks,  cards,  bul- 
letins, reports,  etc.,  material  for  exhi- 
bition to  our  library,  and  to  ask  other 
libraries  to  send  us  any  material  for 
further  exhibition  and  study,  as  we  shall 
hold  another  meeting  in  April,  1910? 
T.  Sano,  Librarian. 

Public  library,  Yamaguchi,  Japan. 


Vacuum  Cleaners  for  Libraries 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  in  your 
columns  for  a  request  for  information 
concerning  vacuum  cleaners?  I  should 
like  to  know  what  experience  readers  of 
Public  Libraries  have  had  with  porta- 
ble vacuum  cleaners  using  electric  power. 
Anna  G.  Rockwell,  Librarian. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Public    Libraries  though  for  what  purpose  is  not  stated 
iioi»THi.Y-«Kc«>T  ^MowT  ^No  »«PT«ii».ii  jj^  this  conuection  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
Library  Bureau Publishers  .  mark  that  each  member  of  the  council 

M.  B.  AHBRH Bditor  has  been  chosen  to  represent  a  certain 

Subscription     '-     '-     '-     '-     '-     '-     $1  a  year  locality,  among  other  reasons,  and  may 

Five  copies  to  one  library    -     -     -      >4ayear  be  used  to  convey  personally  to  the  au- 

Slnglc  number        -                 -      -       20  cents  ^,      .^.         r  xi.     a    t      a    -.u          1.        r 

Foreign  subscriptions         -             $1.35  a  year  thonties  of  the  A.  L.  A.  the  wishes  of 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  May  17.   1896.  at  the  "'^    Constituents. 

Poet-office  at  Chicago.  111.,  under  act  of  March  3.  .879.  j^  is  hardly  a  Creditable  showing  that 

Public  Libraries  does  not  appear  in  August  and  Sep-  there    should   be    the    SCCmiug   fluCtUation 

tember  and  10  numbers  constitute  a  volume.  ^ 

in  decisions  relating  to  matters  of  A.  L. 

Bj  the  rules  of  the  banks  of  Chicago  an  exchange  *^ 

iurTid'iid^r'in"^iu5n5".SJ?ri^^^^^  A.  concern,  that  has  been  apparent  in 

«^^orte2";hoJidV«n?'"^  "^^"^  ^'  '~"*^"*^  recent  years,  and  one  interested  may  be 

^^  justified  in  suggesting  that  more  effort  be 

A  departure— A   most   unusual   organ-  made  to  find  out  real  conditions  before 

ization   is   that   authorized   by   the   law  taking  action  that  may  have  to  be  re- 

of  the  state  of  Utah  last  winter  in  the  considered  later. 

appointment   of  the   state   library-gym-  j^  j^  hardly  dignified  for  the  A.  L.  A. 

nasium  commission.     It  is  the  purpose  ^^  p,^y  ..p^^^^  ^^^^3  ^  ^^^^^„  ^^^^.^_ 

to  promote  the  establishment  of   gym-  ,        o^.        i         ^      ^  ^-       •     ^      • 

r               ,    ,.,       .         ,          ,            ,  uously.     The  plan  of  rotation  m  tem- 

nasiums    and    libranes    throughout    the  ,  ,                ,    .     t^ 

^  ^     r                          1        -ni.     ^u       t.^  tory  proposed  last  month  m  Public  Li- 

state   for   young   people.     The   thought  j  ^    f 

is  that  in  the  scattered  population  of  ^^^'^  ^^'  "^"^'^  ^^  recommend  it  as  a 
the  state  there  will  be  a  strong  appeal  Preventive  of  confusion, 
to  the  young  people  in  the  gymnasium,  "I"  the  multitude  of  councilors  there 
with  its  contests  of  agility,  its  exciting  is  wisdom."  The  council  has  been  so 
games  of  competition  and  swimming  enlarged  that  it  ought  to  fulfill  the  scrip- 
schools.  Books  suitable  for  the  travel-  tural  proverb  if  there  is  anything  in  num- 
ing  libraries  are  being  selected.  The  new  bers. 

venture   will   be   watched   with  interest.  stay  of  proceeding*—  It  will  be  a  mat- 
A  change  of  place — It  is  almost    cer-  ter   of   gratification    to   those   interested 
tain  that  the  executive  board  will  revise  in  the  library  department  of  the  N.  E. 
its  decision  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  A.  to  know  that  the  strong  protest  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  New  York  City.     Va-  was  sent  in  by  members  from  all  over 
rious  good   reasons  are  given   for  this,  the    country    to   the   authorities   of   the 
but  the  chief  point  of   interest   is,   the  N    £    ^    ^^s  resulted  in  the  postpone- 
change  is  to  be  made.  ment  of  the  execution  of  consolidation 
Those  who  have  decided  preferences  and  elimination  until  after  the  meeting 
should  make  them  known  to  Secretary  of    19 lo.      The    executive    board    has, 
Hadley,  who  will  lay  them  before  the  therefore,    announced    that    all    depart- 
Board  at  the  meeting  in  January.  ments   of  the  association   will  continue 
It  is  also  rumored  that  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year  under  the  admin- 
will  be  called    in    Chicago  in    January,  istration  of  the  officers  elected,  and  the 
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usual  meetings  of  such  departments 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
N.  E.  A.  of  1910. 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  be- 
cause of  the  wishes  of  the  departments 
for  a  different  action  in  regard  to  their 
continuance.  The  library  department, 
under  this  ruling,  remains  as  before, 
and  librarians  should  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  see  to  it  that  the  school  people 
in  their  various  localities,  who  are  likely 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
next  summer,  are  properly  informed  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  department. 

A  worthy  effort — The  first  number  of 
the  bulletin  Texas  Libraries  published 
by  the  Texas  library  commission,  is  a 
credit  to  the  young  organization.  The 
contents  of  the  bulletin  are  devoted  to 
Texas  library  interests  exclusively, 
which  is  really  the  only  legitimate  field 
that  belongs  to  such  a  publication.  The 
libraries  of  a  state  need  the  personal 
touch  of  news,  instruction  and  informa- 
tion concerning  local  affairs  from  their 
official  headquarters. 

Over  and  over  librarians  of  every  state 
testify  that  they  do  not  "read  anything 
else  in  the  bulletins,  since  they  feel  the 
necessity  of  reading  the  material  of  the 
regular  library  periodicals,  and  they  do 
not  have  time  for  both.  If  the  librarians 
do  not  read  it,  do  not  demand  it  in 
fact,  it  is  poor  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  library  commission  to  duplicate  this 
work,  which  is  already  well  done  by 
others,  thereby  consuming  the  funds 
which  they  receive  for  the  state,  pri- 
marily for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
and  which  ftmds  are  said  never  to  be  as 
large  as  needed  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Texas  Libraries  is  just  exactly  what 
its  name  indicates,  and  though  recent,  is 
an  object  lesson  of  '*how  to  do  if'  to 
other  and  older  organizations. 

The  death  of  Miss  Kreoger — A  recent 
death  in  the  ranks  of  prominent  library 
workers  that  brought  a  shock  to  the 
whole  body  was  that  of  Miss  Alice  B. 
Kreoger.  For  many  years  identified 
with  Drexel    institute  library    activities. 


with  the  output  of  the  Publishing  Board, 
with  the  bibliography,  the  cataloging 
and  other  kindred  work  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
her  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  hereafter  in 
many  lines  where  her  help  was  so  con- 
stant and  active  as  to  be  taken  too  much 
for  granted. 

In  the  full  day,  with  her  faculties  un- 
impaired, her  sudden  death  is  in  itself  a 
consummation  which  everyone  simi- 
larly situated  might  covet,  though, 
as  in  her  case,  it  bring  a  momentary 
shock  to  one's  fellow  workers.  To  go 
with  the  harness  on,  to  escape  the  bur- 
den of  decrepitude,  and  the  pain  of 
a  lingering  illness,  this  is  to  leave 
behind  only  a  record  of  usefulness  with 
as  few  unpleasant  memories  as  human 
nature  will  permit. 

The  business  of  supplying  magazines 
to  subscribers  has  had  a  wonderful 
growth  in  the  last  few  years.  It  seems 
to  have  special  attraction  for  a  certain 
class  of  agents.  These  latter  are  the 
kind  that  use  bullying  tactics  to  secure 
business. 

The  subscription  department  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries  has  been  the  victim  of 
these  annoying  tactics  for  some  time,  un- 
til further  forbearance  is  beyond  en- 
durance. Recently,  we  have  written 
some  half-dozen  agencies  that  we  will 
not  do  business  with  them  further,  and 
those  libraries  which  are  expecting  to  re- 
ceive Public  Libraries  through  these 
agencies  will  probably  be  given  some 
excuse  for  the  failure  to  enter  the  sub- 
scription to  Public  Libraries. 

There  are  a  number  of  old  reliable 
subscription  agencies  with  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  business,  and  for  these 
we  bespeak  the  consideration  of  our 
subscribers,  but  for  those  others  we 
simply  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them,  and  those  libraries  that  are 
dependent  on  them  certainly  are  putting 
their  faith  on  a  frail  support. 

Courtesy  has  as  much  of  a  place  in 
business  transactions  as  dollars.  Public 
Libraries  does  not  propose  to  forego 
one  any  more  than  the  other. 
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A  Plea  from  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson 
The   Book   Beautiful 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library 
association  at  East  St  Louis  recently, 
Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,'  gave  an  evening 
address  on  the  "Public  library  as  a 
form  of  civic  democacy/'  To  bring 
more  strongly  into  relief  the  dominant 
note  of  his  address,  which  was  "the 
chief  function  of  the  library  is  to  serve 
adequately  the  whole  public,'*  Mr.  Leg- 
ler read  a  letter  from  Mr  Cobden-San- 
derson, in  which  the  latter  made  "a  plea 
for  libraries  as  sources  of  preservation 
and  creation  of  the  Book  Beautiful/' 
Mr  Cobden-Sanderson's  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  anything  I  have  said  or  done  can  be  of 
use  to  you,  yod  must  know  how  glad  and 
honored  I  shall  be  by  your  use  of  it!  But 
there  is  one  thing  to  which,  as  you  are 
about  to  speak  at  the  National  congress  of 
librarians,  I  should  like  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention.  There  are,  as  I  myself 
noted,  many  and  great  libraries  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  But  how  many  of  them  make  any. 
attempt  to  encourage  by  purchase,  posses- 
sion, or  advertisement,  the  creation  of  the 
Book  Beautiful?  I  do  not  say  this  or  the 
other  book,  or  the  creation  by  this  or  the 
other  press,  but  the  creation  itself  and  that 
large  conception  of  beauty  associated  with  it 
in  all  departments  of  life,  national  and  par- 
ticular. I  do  not  find,  I  did  not  find  in 
America — that  country  of  great  benefactions 
— that  public  opinion,  or  the  opinion  even  of 
public  librarians,  as  matter  of  public  con- 
science and  of  public  duty,  had  so  much  as 
conceived  the  idea  of  associating  thought — 
the  thought  of  today,  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow— with  beauty  of  external  form,  with 
the  workmanship  of  the  press  or  of  the 
bindery.  Beautiful  libraries  there  are,  old 
and  new;  why  are  there  not  beautiful  books? 
Why  does  not  the  public,  why  do  not  libra- 
rians, ask  that  as  the  buildings  are  beauti- 
ful and  sumptuous,  the  printing  and  the  book- 
binding should  also  be  sumptuous  and  beau- 
tiful? "Great  thoughts,"  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  myself,  "deserve  and  demand 
a  great  setting,  whether  in  building,  sculp- 
ture, ceremonial  or  otherwise;  and  the  great 
works  of  literature  deserve  again  and  again 
to  be  set  forth  in  forms  suitable  to  their 
magnitude.  And  this  it  is  the  business  of 
the  printing  press  to  undertake  and  to 
achieve."  But  I  would  add,  not  of  the 
printing    press    alone — for    alone,    what    can 


it  do?  Not  of  the  printing  press  alone.  It 
is  also  the  business,  it  is  the  public  duty  of 
the  librarian,  of  the  appointed  custodian  of 
the  people's  printed  wealth!  And  yet  what 
hitherto  has  the  public,  has  the  librarian,  its 
official  representative  in  the  matter  done? 
I  will  be  bold  and  ask  if  any  librarian  in 
all  the  U.  S.  A.  has  bought  one  single  copy 
of  all  the  Doves  Press  publications?  If 
none,  of  what  use  is  all  that  I  have  said  or 
done;  of  what  use,  I  ask,  is  my  titular 
appreciation?  I  bind  not,  nor  do  I  print, 
for  my  own  honor  or  recognition;  I  bind  and 
print  for  the  honor  and  recognition  of  the 
Book  Beautiful  and  of  its  place  and  part 
in  the  creation  of  the  World  Beautiful, 
man's  own  final  goal  and  destiny. 

I  shall  be  glad,  then,  if  at  the  congress 
you  will  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  claim  to  recognition  known,,  and  of 
bringing  home  to  the  assembled  librarians 
what  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  their  supreme 
functions,  the  preservation  and  the  creation 
of  the  Book  Beautiful. 

Most  truly  yours, 

T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson. 


Suggested  List  of  Biographies 

In  selecting  books  for  winter  read- 
ing Dr  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  gives  the 
following  list  of  25  representative 
American  biographies:  Schurz's  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  Irving's  Life  of  George 
Washington;  Eliot's  Charles  Eliot, 
Landscape  architect;  Hawthorne's  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  his  wife;  Hig- 
ginson's  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow ; 
Greenslet's  James  Russell  Lowell ;  Farn- 
ham's  Life  of  Francis  Parkman ;  Wood- 
berry's  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson's Autobiography;  Perry's  Walt 
Whitman;  Pickard's  Life  and  letters  of 
Whittier;  Life  and  letters  of  Phillips 
Brooks;  Hale's  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  his  friends ;  Wilson's  George  Wash- 
ington; Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin;  Keller's  Story  of  my  life: 
Stillman's  Autobiography  of  a  journal- 
ist; Hoar's  Autobiography  of  70  years; 
Greenslet's  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich;  Palmer's  Life  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer;  Grant's  Personal  memoirs; 
Sherman's  Memoirs ;  Cabot's  Memoir  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  Mims"s  Sidney 
Lanier ;  and  Lounsbury's  Life  of  J.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper. 
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Illinois  Library  Association'^ 

Report  of  East  8t   Louis  meeting^   Illinois 

library  association* 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  library  association  was  held  at 
East  St  Louis  Oct.  12-14,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Public  library  on  Tues- 
day morning  by  Mary  Eileen  Ahern, 
president  of  the  association.  The  morn- 
ing was  devoted  to  a  roll  call  of  those 
present  with  responses,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  profitable  round  table  discussion  on 
live  problems. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  at 
2  p.  m.  by  the  president,  who  summarized 
the  library  situation  in  Illinois  in  her  an- 
nual address.  She  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  survey  of  conditions  in  Illinois  for 
the  last  few  years  shows  an  appreciation 
of  libraries  spread  over  the  state,  as  it 
were  a  stream,  without  depth,  and  for 
the  most  part  without  force,  turned 
aside  and  overcome  by  the  slightest  of 
obstacles.  But  flowing  along  certain 
lines,  where  the  soil  of  appreciation  was 
suitable,  there  has  been  a  channel  worn 
and  deepened,  into  which  the  waters 
have  steadily,  if  slowly,  gathered  them- 
selves, until  today,  in  preparation  of  ma- 
terial on  which  to  work,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  accomplishment,  the  library 
situation  in  Illinois  is  not  excelled  in 
any  other  state.  It  is  a  time  for  con- 
gratulation. It  is  a  time  for  hopefulness. 
It  is  a  time  for  sympathetic  fellowship, 
for  "A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether'*  in  the  cause  of  library 
development  in  our  state.     .     . 

A  note  of  regret  that  sounds  under 
the  paean  of  joy  is  caused  by  the  absence 
from  among  us  of  those  who  were  early 
in  the  day  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
association.  Illinois  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Dr  Poole,  who  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  modern  library  movement 
in  our  state.  Without  meets  and  with- 
out bounds  is  the  gratitude  earned  of 
the  library  cause,  by  Katherine  L.  Sharp, 

•I*UBLic    LiBRAKiBH    Is    the    Official    organ    of 
Illinois  library  associaUon. 


who,  in  1892-1893,  organized  and  de- 
veloped  systematic  library  training  of  a 
high  order  in  Illinois,  when  library  train- 
ing itself  was  on  trial  in  educational  cir- 
cles. So  well  did  she  do  her  work  along 
this  line,  that  in  1896- 1897,  the  univer- 
sities of  the  great  states  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  both  desired  to  secure  the 
presence  of  this  school  in  the  catalog 
of  their  advantages  as  the  best  sources 
of  educational  advantages.  The  univer- 
sity of  Illinois  won  in  this  contest,  but 
spurred  the  university  of  Wisconsin  to 
greater  activity,  and  in  the  achievement 
of  the  library  school  of  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois may  take  a  just  pride  in  that  its 
first  seeds  were  sown  and  nourished  by 
Illinois  spirit,  furnished  by  the  directors 
of  the  first  library  schools  in  Wisconsin. 

The  dynamic  powers  of  Andrew  H. 
Hopkins,  in  his  work  for  Illinois  libra- 
ries, attracted  attention,  aroused  interest 
and  developed  activities,  which  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
promising  conditions  which  confront  us 
today.  But  the  work  of  the  past  is  fin- 
ished, the  outlook  of  the  present  js  prom- 
ising. No  other  state  in  the  Union  pre- 
sents today  the  same  array  of  talent  at 
the  very  point  of  vantage  that  is  offered 
in  the  library  situation  in  Illinois. 

In  this  Queen  city  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois there  has  arisen  in  these  past  few 
years  an  appreciation  in  the  East  St 
Louis  public  library  that  sees  the  best 
things  for  education  that  arp  offered  in 
a  public  library.  The  little  city  of  Cairo, 
that  has  stood  for  so  long  alone,  trying 
for  good  libraries,  strong  in  her  isola- 
tion, cheerful  in  deprivation,  heartily  and 
sincerely  sympathetic  in  every  movement 
for  the  betterment  of  library  conditions, 
has  grown  strong  in  library  force.by  the 
very  earnestness  of  her  efforts  for  the 
library  cause  in  the  state. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  allayed 
the  nervous  feeling  that  arose  in  the 
severance  of  relations  with  the  founder 
of  the  library  school,  and  offers  today  to 
those  who  are  seeking  a  source  for  li- 
brary education,  a  director  who  is  the 
peer  of  those  in  charge  of  library 
schools. 
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The  great  city  from  which  some  of  us 
have  come,  steps  into  the  library  circle 
today  with  no  excuse  to  offer  for  the 
prospects  of  the  libraries  within  its  quar- 
ters, so  far  as  they  are  public  institu- 
tions. Chicago's  **I  WilP'  was  as  defi- 
nitely and  strongly  uttered,  when  the 
time  came  to  act  for  the  library  cause, 
as  on  any  other  occasion  in  its  historical 
career.  Within  its  borders  today  we 
find  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
library  association,  in  charge  of  one  who 
had  already  won  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  li- 
brary commissions,  whose  judgment  and 
ability  have  received  recognition  in  the 
president's  chair  in  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions,  and  whose  appre- 
ciation of  the  power  of  a  book  has  re- 
vivified the  library  forces  of  a  sister 
state,  from  the  lake  cities  on  the  north 
to  the  river  towns  on  the  south;  whose 
optimism  and  clear  insight  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  services  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, b^t  which  in  reaching  the  borders 
of  the  country  must  percolate  through 
its  Illinois  environment.  And  to  his  se- 
rene look, which  we  may  translate  as  one 
of  inquiry,  as  to  our  attitude  toward  him 
and  his  work,  we  respond  ''Friends  all." 

Chicago  has  honored  herself  and  the 
cause  of  librarianship  by  calling  to  her 
great  public  library  one  who  stands  In 
the  front  rank  professionally,  one  whose 
counsel  and  energy  are  sought  and  used 
by  the  greatest  in  library  work.  He 
comes  to  us  from  the  great  library  state 
of  Wisconsin  at  a  time  when  we  are 
ready  to  begin  for  our  own  state  that 
same  work  which,  under  his  direction, 
has  conferred  so  much  honor  and  advan- 
tage on  Wisconsin,  and  undoubtedly  we 
shall  profit  in  the  state  by  his  coming  to 
Chicago.  And  that  brings  us  now  to 
speak  of  the  recently  organized  work  of 
library  extension  for  Illinois. 

We  are  proud  of  our  state,  proud  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  made  her 
history  bright  and  glorious  in  the  past. 
We  are  proud  of  the  heritage  which  they 
have  left  us  and  our  hearts  are  strong 
within  us  that  we  will  not  retreat  one 
inch,  that  we  will  not  abate  *'one  jot  or 


tittle"  of  what  they  claimed  and  held  for 
us,  in  our  history,  political,  social,  civic, 
economical  and  educational.  In  the  last 
named  we  find  our  place  and  today,  with 
a  promising  answer  to  our  oft-repeated 
request  for  state  supervision,  we  arc 
ready  to  stand  up  and  put  into  concrete 
form,  the  fulfillment  of  our  promise,  that 
in  this,  as  in  any  other  relations,  we 
shall  give  our  full  quota  of  professional 
helpers  to  our  beloved  state.  These  are 
the  thoughts,  in  varying  degrees,  that 
fill  our  minds  today,  as  we  gather  to 
hold  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  library  association. 

We  are  librarians  because  we  feel  that 
in  these  lines  there  are  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  helpfulness,  greater  vtstas  of 
optimistic  outlook,  greater  results  in  act- 
ual returns  worth  while,  than  in  any 
other  line  of  work  which  we  might  have 
chosen.  We  are  glad  to  be  here,  united 
in  a  common  cause.  We  come  with 
singleness  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  in- 
tention, reaching  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  our  work,  the  right-hand  of  fel- 
lowship, feeling  that  wherever  the  line 
of  duty  may  call  us  in  our  professional 
relations,  we  can  stand  before  the  world 
without  fear  of  challange,  fully  able  to 
say, 

"Though  under  an  alien  sky, 
Pleasure   it   is   to   say 
Of  no  mean  city  am  I." 

Secretary  Drury  presented  his  annual 
report,  showing  113  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  minutes  of  the  Galesburg 
meeting,  printed  in  Public  Libraries, 
were  approved.  A  statement  on  publish- 
ing ''Illinois  libraries"  was  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

Part  5  has  been  pushed  forward 
through  printing.  Parts  3-5  have  been 
sent  to  the  subscribers,  numbering  no 
copies  of  each. 

The  difficulty  that  faces  us  is  the  un- 
fortunate shortage  in  parts  1-2.  These 
were  printed  by  University  of  Illinois 
and  distributed  to  a  selected  list  of  U- 
braries  in  Illinois.  But  out  of  no  copies 
of  Parts  I  and  2  due  to  subscribing  li- 
braries of  1907,  only  24  had  been  sent 
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out  in  list  distribution  by  the  University, 
leaving  86  to  be  supplied. 

At  present  there  are  on  hand  of  Part 
If  43  copies  and  of  Part  2,  47  copies, 
making  a  shortage  on  Part  i  of  43. 

The  only  practical  way  of  solving  this 
difficulty  sems  to  be  to  ask  those  libraries 
which  subscribed  for  more  than  one  copy 
to  accept  but  one.  For  example,  Peoria 
which  subscribed  for  five  forgoes  its 
claim  and  will  accept  but  one  copy  of 
Parts  1-2.  These  being  supplied  in  the 
first  distribution  reduces  the  shortage  to 
38.  A  few  others  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  do  this,  and  if  enough 
do  so,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  clear  up 
a  much-tangled  situation. 

The  secretary  also  presented  an  in- 
vitation for  the  Illinois  library  associa- 
tion to  be  represented  at  the  Interstate 
meeting  at  Louisville,  October  20-22. 
The  president  of  the  association  was  au- 
thorized to  be  the  representative. 

Mr  Blackwelder  for  the  St  Louis 
public  library  extended  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  central  library  and  branches. 

The  main  topic  for  the  afternoon  was 
then  introduced,  'The  relations  of 
schools  and  libraries." 

F.  A.  Kendall,  of  Naperville,  spoke 
on  the  Illinois  Pupils'  reading  circle,  of 
which  he  is  manager,  giving  a  short 
history  of  its  origin  and  growth,  and 
showing  how  it  encouraged  the  reading 
of  good  books  among  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools. 

Three  plans  of  providing  books  have 
been  followed: 

i)  The  collection  of  books  for  a 
school  library.  This  is  managed  by  the 
teachers  securing  contributions  as  gifts 
or  by  school  entertainments. 

2)  Supplementary  reading.  The  books 
may  be  purchased  by  the  school  authori- 
ties for  class  use  as  supplementary  read- 
ing. 

3)  Individual  ownership.  The  pupils 
may  purchase  individually  the  books 
suited  to  their  respective  grades. 

It  may  be  possible  to  develop  a  fourth 
plan,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  in  cities 
where  public  libraries  are  maintained, 
the  books  may  be  obtained  and  the  work 


directed  through  that  channel.  This  will 
not  assist  the  circle  unless  the  books  are 
ordered  directly  from  the  manager,  for 
no  funds  are  provided  for  furthering  the 
work,  other  than  those  from  the  sale  of 
books. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  for  14 
years  with  fluctuating  results.  In  1895, 
800  books  and  203  diplomas  were 
shipped  to  schools  and  libraries.  In 
1908,  29,253  books  and  15,300  diplomas 
were  sent. 

The  value  of  the  circle  is  almost  un- 
limited. It  provides  a  list  of  books  to 
select  from,  adapted  to  the  work  and 
ability  of  the  children.  It  enables  the 
teachers  to  get  books  for  school  libra- 
ries at  a  price  generally  lower  than  the 
retail  price.  It  interests  the  children  in 
books.  The  award  of  a  diploma  sus- 
tains the  interest.  It  has  had  a  gratify- 
ing influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  increases  interest  in  school 
work.  It  does  not  add  to  but  lightens 
the  teacher's  work. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  elevation 
of  reading  taste  all  over  the  state,  not 
only  among  the  children,  but  the  books 
are  having  an  influence  on  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  circle  wishes 
to  induce  the  pupils  to  read  not  a  half- 
dozen  good  books  and  get  a  diploma, 
but  to  acquire  a  taste  that  will  be  satis- 
fied with  only  good  books  and  many  of 
them. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was 
opened  by  U.  J.  Hoffman  of  Springfield, 
assistant  superintendent  of'  public  in- 
struction. He  illustrated  the  way  the 
circle  works  in  the  schools  and  spoke 
of  the  list  of  suggested  reading  for  pu- 
pils issued  from  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent. 

A  practical  review  of  recent  books  in 
biography,  travel,  and  subjects  other 
than  fiction  was  given  by  Anna  May 
Price,  assistant  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school.  This 
list  will  appear  later. 

The  absences  of  Edna  Lyman,  who 
was  to  have  given  a  paper  on  children's 
books,  and  of  Edward  Hertzberg,  of 
the   Monastery    Hill   bindery,    Qiicago, 
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who  was  scheduled  to  talk  on  library 
binding,  caused  these  subjects  to  be 
passed. 

The  program  concluded  with  an- 
nouncements and  the  reading  of  a  tele- 
gram of  greeting  from  Katharine  L. 
Sharp  and  a  letter  from  Ange  V.  Mil- 
ner. 

Tuesday  evening  was  pleasantly  spent 
at  a  large  reception  in  the  Elks'  club 
rooms,  given  by  the  East  St  Lx)uis 
Women's  clubs.  Mrs  M.  M.  Stephens 
greeted  the  guests  and  introduced  Mayor 
Silas  Cook,  who  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  Andrew  Zittel,  president  of 
the  library  board,  spoke  on  its  behalf, 
and  Miss  Montfort,  supervisor  of  music 
in  the  public  schools,  sang.  Miss  Aherp, 
on  behalf  of  the  library  association,  re- 
sponded to  the  words  of  welcome.  After 
these  exercises  the  evening  was  spent 
in  social  intercourse,  with  refreshments. 

Wednesday  morning's  session  began 
with  two  round  tables. 

Miss  Webber,  librarian  of  the  Jack- 
sonville public  library,  conducted  one 
for  "small  libraries,"  at  which  the  main 
subject  was  the  loan  of  books  in  various 
ways  and  under  varying  conditions,  the 
use  of  readers'  and  teachers'  cards,  fines, 
reserves,  renewals,  and  rent  collections. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  conducted  the 
other  round  table  for  "college  and  refer- 
ence libraries,"  emphasizing  the  use  of 
the  library  column  in  the  local  news- 
papers and  ways  and  means  for  filling  it  ; 
the  care  of  books  reserved  for  students; 
and  discussing  the  extent  of  reference 
work  outside  the  city. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  association  reassem- 
bled as  a  body,  and  after  announcements 
the  president  appointed  the  committees 
on  resolutions  and  the  auditing  com- 
mittee. 

The  nominations  of  officers  by  the 
council  were  read  and  posted. 

The  main  topic  for  the  morning  was 
"State  institutions  as  related  to  the  li- 
brary work  of  the  state." 

The  first  report  was  given  by  P.  L. 
Windsor,  the  new  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois library  school  at  Urbana.     Some  of 


the  main  functions  of  the  school  are  to 
teach  library  science,  to  be  a  laboratory 
in  which  to  test  library  methods,  to  in- 
still enthusiasm  for  library  woric,  and  to 
aid  in  library  and  university  extension 
in  the  state. 

Anne  Jackson,  of  the  State  school  for 
the  blind,  at  Jacksonville,  reported  on 
the  Teachers'  library  there.  J.  H.  Free- 
man, formerly  of  that  institution,  spoke 
of  the  large  output  of  music  for  the 
blind  which  this  institution  issued  in 
American  Braille  and  which  is  obtaina- 
ble by  the  libraries  in  Illinois. 

The  secretary  read  letter  reports  from 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  at 
Jacksonville  and  Peoria;  from  the  State 
penitentiaries  at  Joliet  and  Menard ;  and 
from  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  home  at 
Normal.  All  of  these  showed  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  library  work 
among  the  inmates. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  treas- 
urer's report,  which  showed  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  of  $179.16  and  dis- 
bursements $106.17,  leaving  cash  on 
hand  $72.99.  The  institute  fund  had 
been  closed  out,  and  the  "Illinois  li- 
braries" account  reopened  with  $151.51 
returned  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
but  again  closed  out  by  the  payment  of 
$13585  to  Miss  Sharp  for  the  making 
of  plates  and  $15.66  to  the  secretary  for 
incidental  expenses. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  audit- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  C.  J.  Barr, 
of  Chicago ;  Mary  G.  Keane,  of  East  St 
Louis,  and  T.  H.  Utterback,  of  Spring- 
field. This  committee  later  reported  it 
had  examined  the  accounts  and  found 
the  items  correct. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2 
p.  m. 

The  president  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  legislative  committee,  and  on  how 
the  matter  of  a  library  commission  was 
turned  over  for  leadership  to  the  I.  F. 
W.  C,  with  the  Library  association  as 
an  auxiliary.  Nearly  1300  letters  were 
written  by  the  president  to  library  trus- 
tees, librarians  and  teachers,  urging 
them  to  secure  personally  pledges  of  sup- 
port for  the  commission  bill  from  their 
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local  members  of  both  the  .House  and 
Senate.  Gratifying  responses  were  re- 
ceived from  a  very  large  number. 

Mrs  Eugenie  M.  Bacon,  of  Decatur, 
representing  the  State  federation  of 
Women's  clubs,  and  the  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  new  Library  extension 
committee,  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

You  are  too  familiar  with  the  many 
attempts  to  secure  a  library  commission 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom 
for  me  to  dwell  on  these  points.  But  you 
may  be  glad  to  know  how  sympatheti- 
cally and  actively  the  club  women  of  the 
state  have  been  your  co-laborers  during 
the  years  in  attaining  the  goal  which 
has  been  partially  reached  today. 

In  1898,  about  three  years  after  your 
first  efforts  for  a  commission,  the  Illi- 
nois federation  of  Women's  clubs  began 
its  pioneer  work  in  sending  out  its  first  . 
traveling  libraries,  <:onducting  its  first 
campaign  in  Cook,  LaSalle,  Stephenson, 
Kane,  Champaign,  Bureau,  Macon,  and 
McHenry  counties. 

In  three  years  the  clubs  had  donated 
170  collections,  and  in  four  years  225 
libraries  were  being  circulated  in  53 
counties  of  the  state.  During  1905-6, 
328  were  reported. 

At  East  St  Louis  one  year  ago  this 
month  the  I.  F.  W.  C.  voted  unanimously 
to  endorse  the  bill  which  the  Illinois 
library  association  would  present  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Later  by  conference  and  agreement 
with  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Library  association,  this  legislation  was 
transferred  to  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  I.  F.  W.  C.  Naturally  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  felt  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  assuming  such  large 
duties,  in  view  of  the  many  failures  of 
the  past  13  years,  and  gave  the  subject 
much  consideration  in  order  that  success 
might  crown  the  effort. 

Profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  the  effort  was  directed  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  With  example 
of  several  states  it  seemed  best  to  ask 
for  some  amendments  to  the  State 
library  law,  thus  uniting  the  library  in- 


terests of  the  state,  rather  than  to  create 
an  independent  board. 

With  this  in  view,  Mrs  Everett,  the 
president  of  the  I.  F.  W.  C,  and  the 
legislative  chairman  went  to  Spring- 
field March  10,  1909,  and  in  company 
with  Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap  and  wife 
called  upon  Governor  Deneen  and  Su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  Blair, 
and  communicated  with  James  A.  Rose, 
Secretary  of  state,  at  his  home,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  such  procedure.  The  co- 
operation of  the  State  library  commis- 
sioners was  thus  secured,  and  the  three 
gentlemen  composing  this  board  gave 
valuable  and  constant  assistance. 

Senator  D.  W.  Helm  was  next  called 
upon,  he  having  promised  previously  to 
present  the  bill.  A  visit  was  made  to  the 
state  library  to  consult  the  statutes  of 
other  states,  and  a  typewritten  copy  of 
the  three  amendments  to  the  state  library 
law  which  would  provide  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  board,  a  central  bureau  of 
advice  and  information,  and  an  organi- 
zer, was  made  by  T.  H.  Utterback. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  less  than 
five  hours  spent  in  Springfield  at  the 
state  capitol.  Upon  returning  to  Decatur, 
typewritten  copies  of  the  proposed 
amendments  were  made,  and  these  were 
sent  with  letters  to  the  State  library 
commissioners. 

Having  secured  their  favorable  con- 
sideration, Senator  D.  W.  Helm  of 
Metropolis  presented  the  bill  on  April 
I,  1909.  It  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Education  and  on  April  22  a  hear- 
ing was  given  in  the  committee.  At  this 
hearing  were  present  Senator  Helm, 
Supt.  Blair,  State  Treasurer  Russel,  H. 
C.  Remann,  librarian  of  the  Springfield 
public  library,  Mrs  E.  A.  Curtis,  chair- 
man of  the  library  extension  committee 
of  the  I.  F.  W.  C,  Mrs  Alice  G.  Evans, 
librarian  of  the  Decatur  public  library, 
and  Mrs  Eugenie  M.  Bacon,  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  I.  F. 
W.  C      • 

The  bill  was  improved  by  some  slight 
amendments  and  voted  out  of  committee. 
It  passed  the  Senate  May  5,  went  then 
to   the    House   as    a    Senate    bill,    was 
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referred  to  the  Library  committee,  and 
passed  the  House,  May  28. 

Governor  Deneen  signed  the  bill  June 
14  and  it  became  a  law  July  i,  1909. 

Many  members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  gave  personal  support  and 
worked  for  its  passage.  Besides  these, 
club  women,  librarians,  collegiate  alum- 
nae, and  patrons  of  the  traveling  libraries 
gave  their  loyal  support  by  personal  ap- 
peals and  letters  to  the  legislature.  To 
all  of  these  credit  is  due  for  the  co- 
operation given  Senator  Helm  in  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  this  measure. 

On  September  28  the  State  library 
commissioners  selected  and  appointed 
Mrs  Eugenie  M.  Bacon  of  Decatur  for 
two  years  and  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Freeman 
of  Aurora  for  one  year,  who  with  Secre- 
tary of  state  James  A.  Rose  as  chairman 
will  compose  the  new  commissioners  of 
library  extension.  The  appropriation  for 
this  board  was  included  in  the  omnibus 
bill  and  is  $1500  annually. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  I.  F.  W. 
C.  met  in  Chicago,  October  2  and  unani- 
mously voted  to  tender  to  the  state  the 
225  libraries  belonging  to  it. 

Mrs  Bacon  was  followed  by  Henry  E. 
Legler,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin library  commission.  He  spoke  of  the 
history  of  commission  work  by  states 
begun  in  1890  by  Massachusetts,  and  il- 
lustrated the  eastern  principle  of  direct 
financial  aid  to  libraries  and  the  western 
principle  of  trained  service.  He  then 
outlined  the  varied  activities  of  a  library 
commission,  showing  its  relation  to 
libraries  is  as  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion is  to  the  schools.  Its  functions  are 
to  stimulate  the  organization  of  new 
libraries  acting  as  guide,  counselor,  and 
friend,  and  to  stimulate  those  already  in 
existence.  It  uses  the  traveling  library  to 
supplement  a  Hbrary's  resources,  to  as- 
sist study  clubs,  to  go  where  no  library 
is.  It  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  mag- 
azines, making  pamphlets  of  articles 
where  the  whole  issue  cannot  be  used. 
It  loans  expensive  books  and  sends  out 
pictures,  it  aids  in  book  selection.  In  all 
these  ways  the  Library  commission  jus- 
tifies its  existence. 


Mr  Legler's  helpful  suggestions  for 
work  were  followed  by  words  of  appre- 
ciation from  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  the 
other  member  of  the  new  library  com- 
mission who  emphasized  the  two  cardi- 
nal principles  of  selection  and  distribu- 
tion of  books. 

The  meeting  then  considered  some 
problems  of  the  library  trustee  and  H. 
G.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
public  library,  presented  a  clear  state- 
ment on  the  "Library  tax  laws  of  Illi- 
nois." 

The  law  of  1872  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  libraries  of  two 
classes:  Incorporated  cities,  and  incor- 
porated towns,  villages,  and  townships. 
Incorporated  cities  are  again  divided 
into  two  classes:  Those  over  100,000 
population  whose  tax  for  library  pur- 
poses has  been  one  mill  on  assessed 
value,  and  those  under  whose  rate  has 
been  two  mills. 

The  Mayor  bond  bill  in  force  after 
July  I,  1909,  has  changed  these  rates  to 
6/10  of  a  mill  and  1.2  mills  respectively, 
because  of  the  change  in  finding  the  as- 
sessed value.  This  has  been  raised  from 
1/5  of  the  actual  value  to  1/3,  in  order 
that  the  bonded  debt  of  Chicago  might 
be  increased.  Mr  Wilson  illustrated  the 
working  of  the  new  law  and  showed  the 
income  for  ordinary  cities  would  be  the 
same.  He  also  showed  how  the  new 
Juul  bill  worked  hardship  to  the  Chicago 
public  library. 

This  clear  presentation  of  the  law  was 
welcomed  by  all  and  led  to  an  interesting 
discussion  which  closed  the  meeting. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  high  school.  Miss 
Ahern  presided  and  introduced  the 
speakers. 

Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  St 
Louis  public  library,  gave  the  first  ad- 
dress on  "The  present  status  of  the 
library  in  the  community."  The  public 
is  realizing  more  than  ever  that  there  is 
a  public  library.  There  is  a  vividness  of 
vision  in  these  days  on  civic  questions, 
and  the  public  will  be  asking  soon  what 
is  the  library  doing  to  justify  such  a 
great  expenditure.     We  librarians  must 
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be  ready  to  give  our  answer.  The  day 
of  the  small  and  little  questions  is  pass- 
ing away  and  the  big  questions  are  be- 
fore us.  The  discussion  of  tactics  is 
about  over,  library  strategics  is  now 
prominent.  And  this  is  right.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  tactics  but  tactics  alone 
does  not  win  battles.  Strategy  does  that 
and  sometimes  wins  without  fighting  at 
all.  The  conspicuousness  of  the  library 
in  the  ptiblic  eye  makes  it  necessary  to 
study  strategics;  and  libraries  are  in  a 
better  position  to  take  up  large  ques- 
tions than  any  other  profession. 

Henry  E.  Legler,  the  new  librarian 
of  the  Chicago  public  library,  followed 
with  an  address  on  "The  library  as  a 
symbol  of  democracy,  a  sociological  la- 
boratory." As  a  text  he  read  a  letter 
from  Mr  Cobden-Sanderson  advocating 
that  the  book  beautiful  be  recognized 
more  in  the  public  libraries  of  America. 
Mr  Legler  contended  that  the  book  was 
an  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people; 
in  the  early  days  of  printing  books  were 
for  the  few  —  the  nobles  and  rich, 
scholars  fed  on  scanty  fare.  More  and 
more  has  the  book  become  the  property 
of  the  many  until  the  public  library  col- 
lects and  distributes  them  to  every  one. 
Mr  Legler  illustrated  his  meaning  by 
telling  in  a  realistic  manner  the  allegory 
of  the  three  dreams. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  the  new  secretary  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, followed  these  addresses  as  the 
representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  He  spoke 
of  the  office  in  the  Chicago  public  library 
and  of  its  aim  to  be  a  central  bureau  of 
advice  and  information.  To  do  this  a 
collection  of  annual  reports  of  libraries 
will  be  started  and  kept  up  to  date.  Mr 
Hadley  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  the 
headquarters  and  a  permanent  secretary 
by  quoting  from  letters  of  request  al- 
ready received.  He  closed  with  an  in- 
vitation to  all  to  suggest,  to  ask  and 
visit. 

He  brought  greetings  from  the  Iowa 
library  association  in  session  at  Des 
Moines,  and  upon  motion  it  was  voted 
that  the  secretary  send  a  suitable  re- 
sponse. 


On  Thursday  morning,  the  association 
spent  an  interesting  hour  in  news  items 
and  interesting  things  in  print  given  by 
the  president.  The  question  box  fol- 
lowed with  many  valuable  suggestions 
and  discussions. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
as  follows: 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Illi- 
nois state  library  association  are  due  to  the 
board  of  directors,  the  librarian  Mr  Wood- 
ruff and  the  staff  of  the  East  St  Louis  pub- 
lic library,  the  East  St  Louis  woman's  clubs, 
the  East  St  Louis  teachers'  association  and 
the  East  St  Louis  commercial  club,  for  their 
labors  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  meetings,  and  for  their 
cordial    welcome    and    generous    hospitality. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  association  ire 
also  tendered  to  Dr  A.  E.  Bostwick  and  the 
St  Louis  library  board  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

That  our  thanks  are  extended  to  Ernst 
Hertzberg  &  Sons  of  the  Monastery  Hill 
bindery  for  binding  gratuitously  the  records 
of  the  association  from  1896  to  1902. 

That  the  association  is  honored  in  wel- 
coming to  our  state  H.  E.  Legler,  Chal- 
mers Hadley  and   P.  L.  Windsor. 

That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
Illinois  state  legislature  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  providing  for  a  state  library  com- 
mission. 

That  we  congratulate  the  state  library 
commission  in  securing  the  services  of  J. 
H.  Freeman  and  Mrs  George  R.  Bacon  as 
members  of  the  library  extension  commis- 
sion. 

That  our  state  is  fortunate  in  having  been 
selected  as  headquarters  of  the  American 
library    association. 

Be  it  further^  resolved,  That  the  especial 
gratitude  of  the'  association  is  due  our  re- 
tiring president  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern  at  the 
close  of  her  two  years'  faithful  service  and 
that  we  record  our  appreciation  of  her  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  the  library  inter- 
ests of  the  state  which  have  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  a  library  commis- 
sion. 

H.   C.   Remann, 
Emma  R.  Jutton, 
Mary  B.  Lindsay, 

Committee. 

Upon  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted  and  spread  on  the  min- 
utes apd  that  the  section  in  regard  to 
the  legislature  be  sent  to  Secretary  Rose, 
Governor  Deneen,  and  Superintendent 
Blair. 

Mrs  K.  M.  Howze,  librarian  of  the 
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Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago, 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  her  work  in 
this  special  library,  emphasizing  the  ref- 
erence features  and  the  Weekly  Digest 
of  the  technical  periodical  literature. 

The  secretary  announced  that  no  ad- 
ditional nominations  for  officers  of  the 
association  had  been  received,  and  it  was 
therefore  voted  that  the  secretary  cast 
the  ballot.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1909-10: 

President,  Nellie  E.  Parham,  Bloom- 
ington,  Withers  public  library;  vice- 
president,  H.  C.  Remann,  Springfield, 
Lincoln  library;  secretapr,  F.  K.  W. 
Drury,  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois; 
treasurer,  Jane  P.  Hubbell,  Rockford 
public  library. 

Members  of  the  Council,  terms  to  ex- 
pire in   1912: 

James  Shaw,  Aurora,  Public  library: 
Mary  B.  Lindsay,  Evanston,  Public 
library. 

Miss  Ahern  concluded  the  session  with 
a  few  words  of  farewell  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  meet  in  1910  as  the 
executive  board  may  elect.  Invitations 
were  received  from  Jacksonville,  Joliet 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  hospitality  of  East  St  Louis  was 
shown  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the 
reception  by  the  women's  clubs,  and  the 
trolley  ride  to  Monk's  mound  by  the 
Commercial  club. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  library  school 
held  a  reunion  dinner  with  plates  for  16. 
P.  L.  Windsor,  the  new  director  of  the 
school,  was  the  gUest  of  honor. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury,  Sec'y. 

After  the  meeting  Miss  Ahern  tend- 
ered her  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board.     It  was  reluctantly  ac-  • 
cepted   and   Mrs   Alice   G.    Evans    was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

"To  attain  noble  character  one  must 
use  his  will  power,  not  in  a  negative  way 
by  refraining  from  doing  anything  bad, 
but  in  a  positive  way,  by  deliberately 
choosing  to  do  that  which  is  good. 

''We  see  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
we  are."  Patrick. 


Ohio  Library  Association^ 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  library  association  was  held  on 
October  21-22,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  when 
all  meetings  other  than  business  were  in 
joint  sessions  with  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana library  associations.  The  general 
sessions  were  most  interesting  and  in- 
spiring and  that  members  of  the  O.  L. 
A.  were  most  enthusiastic  of  the  hospi- 
tality was  expressed  by  the  following^ 
resolution : 

The  members  of  the  Ohio  library  asso- 
tion  at  a  tri-statc  meeting,  which,  in  its 
the  guests  of  the  Kentucky  library  associa- 
ciation  at  a  tri-state  meeting,  which,  in  its 
marked  success,  has  been  lull  jf  inspiration, 
a  meeting  of  which  the  spirit  bodes  well  for 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  libraries  in  the 
central  west.  We  here  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courteous  hospitality  extended  by 
the  Kentucky  association  and  the  people  and 
library  of  Louisville.  We  shall  carry  to  our 
homes  the  memory  of  two  days  delightfully 
lived. 

The  business  sessions,  Anna  L.  Morse, 
president,  were  necessarily  short,  com- 
prising mostly  report  work,  t+ie  follow- 
ing committees  reporting — cataloging, 
county  library,  interrelation  of  libraries, 
legislation,  library  and  school,  library 
training,  special  library  editions  and 
women's  clubs. 

The  committee  on  county  libraries,  N. 
D.  C.  Hodges,  chairman,  reported  that 
the  public  library  of  Mansfield,  Martha 
Mercer,  librarian,  has  been  free  to  the 
residents  of  Richland  county  since  the 
opening  of  its  new  building  last  Decem- 
ber. The  county  commissioners  have  re- 
fused financial  aid,  the  city  paying  all 
the  expenses.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Birchard  library  at  Fremont.  Move- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  county 
libraries  are  on  foot  in  Ross  and  Holmes 
counties,  while  the  trustees  of  other  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  state  have  written  for 
information  regarding  the  maintenance 
and  administration  of  a  county  library. 
Miss  Downey,  state  library  organizer, 
reports  that  the  township  system  is  at 

•Public  LiBRARnss  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Ohio  library  association. 
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present     developing     faster     than     the 
county. 

The  report  on  Inter-library  loans, 
Linda  A.  Eastman,  chairman,  indicated 
an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number 
of  libraries  taking  advantage  of  inter- 
library  loans,  though  the  smaller  and 
weaker  libraries,  which  really  need  it 
most,  have  yet  to  be  aroused  to  this  need 
of  supplementing  their  own  resources. 
It  recommended  that  the  committee 
hereafter  collect  and  file  at  the  State 
library  data  in  regard  to  the  resources 
available  for  loans  from  the  various 
libraries,  lists  of  expensive  works  and 
sets  and  their  location;  also,  that  the 
committee  study  the  question  of  cost  of 
transportation  of  inter-library  loans. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  S.  L. 
Wicoff,  chairman,  reported  that  the  bill 
regarding  certification  of  librarians  had 
been  introduced  into  the  lower  house  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
libraries.  W.  H.  Brett  spoke  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  library  pension  law  and 
moved  that  the  committee  on  legislation 
be  authorized  to  draw  up  a  law  provid- 
ing for  a  minimum  pension  of  $300  a 
year. 

The  committee  on  the  relation  of 
library  and  school,  Esther  Straus,  chair- 
man, reported  increased  activity  in  the 
work  at  teachers'  institutes.  Thirty-one 
institutes  were  attended  by  the  commit- 
tee, when  practical  talks  were  given  on 
how  the  library  can  help  the  school  and 
how  teachers  can  get  books  in  Ohio. 
Material  was  also  supplied  to  educational 
periodicals  in  Ohio.  The  committee 
recommended  a  closer  affiliation  with 
teachers'  associations  and  reading  cir- 
cles, that  the  work  at  institutes  be  con- 
tinued, that  the  educational  periodicals 
in  Ohio  be  supplied  with  more  material 
for  publication,  and  that  co-operation 
with  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  be 
sought. 

The  committee  on  library  training, 
Laura  Smith,  chairman,  reported  a 
wider  interest  in  the  subject  of  training 
for  library  work  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  entering  the  profes- 


sion through  that  channel.  There  are 
25  students  from  Ohio  in  library  schools 
and  13  attended  the  Chautauqua  Sum- 
mer school.  Six  library  institutes  were 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
library  organizer.  Miss  Downey,  one 
each  in  Painesville,  Washington  Court- 
house, Columbus,  Mansfield,  Sidney  and 
Norwalk. 

The  traveling  libraries  made  up  two 
years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  this  com- 
mittee have  been  in  constant  use  during 
the  past  year,  having  been  sent  out  by 
Miss  Downey  as  she  deemed  it  advisable. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
of  library  work  with  children,  prepared 
last  year  through  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee, have  been  widely  circulated.  They 
were  first  published  in  the  State  Library 
Bulletin  and  were  later  issued  in  pamph- 
let form  by  the  State  library.  Some  of 
the  articles  were  reprinted  in  Pubuc 
Libraries.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
series  of  articles  proved  of  value  to  a 
number  of  librarians  in  the  state,  the 
committee  recommends  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  a  second  series  sug- 
gesting methods  for  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  small  library  in  order  to 
reach  a  larger  percentage  of  the  com- 
munity, how  to  make  the  library  in  fact 
"an  integral  part  of  public  education" 
and  to  make  it  ^'furnish  the  best  reading 
to  the  largest  number  at  the  least  cost." 

It  was  recommended  that  the  subject 
of  the  expediency  of  training  for  libra- 
rianship  should  be  presented  to  all  the 
library  boards  in  the  state.  That  the 
State  library  be  requested  to  print  in  its 
monthly  bulletin  reading  lists  on  techni- 
cal library  subjects  for  which  the  train- 
ing committee  shall  hold  itself  respon- 
sible. 

The  committee  on  library  bindings, 
Sara  Young,  chairman,  recommended 
the  use  of  flexible  glue. 

The  report  on  Women's  clubs,  Louise 
Fast,  chairman,  suggested  that  the  use 
of  traveling  libraries  should  be  extended 
where  their  value  is  unrecognized,  espe- 
cially in  aiding  the  work  of  the  small 
and  struggling  libraries. 

The  storv  hour  for  children  should  be 
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established  and  aided  wherever  possible. 
The  greatest  and  most  lasting  good  will 
come  from  work  with  children. 

Gifts  of  books  or  magazines  to 
libraries  should  be  encouraged.  A  wise 
use  of  resources  for  a  small  club  is  the 
purchase  for  their  own  use  of  a  small 
collection  of  books  on  the  subject  they 
are  studying  for  the  year;  these  books 
then  may  be  given  to  the  local  library 
and  are  especially  welcomed  where  funds 
are  small  and  specialization  in  any  sub- 
ject impossible. 

So  many  state  and  charitable  institu- 
tions are  glad  to  receive  gifts  of 
magazines  that  every  club  should  use 
this  easy  method  of  sharing  its  reading 
matter. 

The  fostering  of  new  libraries  is  a 
work  well  fitted  for  women's  taste  and 
energy,  as  their  success  along  this  line 
of  work  evidences.  A  plea  for  the 
broader  and  more  useful  county  library 
should  be  made  wherever  conditions  per- 
mit. A  review  of  work  done  in  the  past 
year  will  prove  that  all  these  phases  of 
library  extension  work  have  earnestly 
been  taken  up  by  the  clubs.  The  report 
covered  30  towns  and  about  75  clubs. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $102.70. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President,  John  J.  Pugh,  Columbus; 
first  vice-president,  Linda  M.  Clat- 
worthy,  Dayton;  second  vice-president, 
W.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Cincinnati ;  third  vice- 
president,  Julia  M.  Whittlesey,  Cleve- 
land ;  secretary,  Beatrice  Kelly,  Steuben- 
ville;  treasurer,  Grace  Prince,  Spring- 
field. 


Take  advice  from  specialists  in  various 
lines,  but  do  not  always  follow  it.  As  a 
rule  the  very  book  the  man  in  the  street 
wants — the  popular  treatise — is  the  book 
the  specialist  condemns.  It  is  hard  for 
the  scholar  to  get  the  point  of  view  of 
the  librarian  who  must  cater  to  both  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned. — ^Wellman. 


Library  Schools 
Indiana 
The  Indiana  library  school  was 
opened  at  Indianapolis  in  October.  The 
school  has  removed  from  the  Propy- 
laeum,  where  it  had  rooms  last  year,  to 
the  building  of  the  Second  Christian 
Science  church.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported by  private  individuals,  whom  Di- 
rector Merica  Hoagland  has  interested 
in  the  project.  Ella  McSurely  and 
Alice  L.  Wing  are  the  instructors. 

University   of  lliinois 

The  Library  club  organized  for  the  fall 
early  in  November  and  held  its  first 
meeting  at  which  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  something  over  60  members. 
The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  the  new  director  and 
Mrs.  Windsor  and  the  junior  class  of 
the  school.  It  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Women's  hall  on  the  campus  and 
proved  a  very  delightful  social  occasion. 
Bertha  M.  Schneider,  19 10,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  club. 

The  lectures  on  children's  work  and 
children's  books,  given  so  successfully 
last  April  by  Miss  Edna  Lyman,  are  to 
be  continued  next  spring,  probably  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April.  The  school 
feels  that  its  members  are  especially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Lyman  for  another  year. 

In  common  with  all  library  workers 
throughout  the  country,  the  Illinois  li- 
brary school  received  a  great  shock 
when  it  received,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
announcement  of  Miss  Kroeger's  sudden 
death.  At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school  appropriate  resolutions  were 
voted  to  be  sent  to  the  Library  school  at 
Drexel.  institute  and  to  the  family  of 
Miss  Kroeger. 

A  most  important  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school  was  made  during  the 
summer  of  1909.  The  old  study  room 
was  needed  by  the  library  for  book 
stacks  and  the  library  school  was  theic- 
lore  crowded  out.  The  University  ad- 
ministration realized  the  close  associa- 
tion of  the  school  with  the  library  and 
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felt  that  its  new  quarters  should  still  be 
in  the  building.  To  effect  this,  radical 
changes  were  necessary,  but  these  have 
been  successfully  completed.  All  the 
officers  of  the  University  administration 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Natural  his- 
tory building,  leaving  the  entire  third 
floor  unoccupied.  By  tearing  out  the 
partitions  on  the  southwest  end,  a  large 
and  cheery  study  room  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  library  school  out  of  the 
old  registrars  and  business  managers' 
public  and  private  offices.  The  presi- 
dent's outer  office  is  now  used  for  the 
office  of  the  library  school,  ana  tne 
president's  two  private  rooms  for  the 
krger  and  smaller  lecture  rooms.  A  spe- 
cial cloak  room  for  the  students  is  also 
provided,  thus  making  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  the  school  for  a  good  many 
years.  The  assignment  of  space  to  the 
library  school  fixes  it  still  more  firmly  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  assures  its 
hearty  support  by  the  authorities. 

During  the  tn-state  meeting  of  the 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  library  as- 
sociations at  Louisville,  members  of  the 
Illinois  state  library  school  alumni  as- 
sociation met  for  dinner  at  the  Gait 
house.  There  were  eight  present: 
Misses  Ahern,  Chapin,  Clatworthy,  Coy. 
Curtis,  Merrill,  Norton  and  Alice  Wing. 
A  budget  of  news  from  the  president 
of  the  association.  Mr  Drury,  was  read 
and  enjoyed.  Miss  Curtis,  representing 
the  faculty,  told  of  the  improved  quar- 
ters and  equipment  of  the  school.  Miss 
Ahem  contributed  many  items  of  in- 
terest r^arding  graduates.  Many  who 
were  unable  to  attend  sent  notes  on 
greetings.  The  time  was  necessarily 
short,  for  an  important  evening  meet- 
ing followed,  but  it  gave  the  opportunity 
for  refreshing  old  memories  of  the 
school.  Frances  Simpson. 

New  York  state  library 

The  following  lectures  by  visiting  li- 
brarians were  given  during  October: 

Mrs  S.  C.  Fairchild,  *The  function 
of  the  library."  Jeannette  M.  Steenberg, 
Horsens,  Denmark,  "Library  work  in 
Denmark,"   Lutie   E.    Stearns,   "The   li- 


brary spirit"  and  "Some  western  phases 
of  library  work."  , 

Miss  Steenberg  spent  nearly  two  weeks 
at  the  school  and  the  State  library, 
studying  particularly  the  work  of  the 
state  oiganizers,  the  traveling  library 
section  and  the  other  activities  of  the 
Educational  extension  division. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
library  matters  were  represented  on  the 
program  of  the  University  convocation 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  morning  session  of 
October  29  was  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  "The  library  as  a 
reinforcement  of  the  school."  The 
opening  paper,  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston 
of  Columbia  university,  was  discussed 
by  Ida  M.  Mendenhall  of  the  Geneseo 
state  normal  school  and  Mary  E.  Hall 
of  the  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn. 
Informal  remarks  were  also  made  by 
Principal  W.  L.  Felter  of  Brooklyn. 
The  school  schedule  was  suspended  to 
enable  the  students  to  attend  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  senior  class  entertained  the  junior 
class,  the  faculty  and  staff  lecturers  at 
a  "County  fair"  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember I.  All  of  the  leading  features 
of  a  fair  were  most  admirably  bur- 
lesqued, and  the  exhibits,  booths  and 
vaudeville  features  were  clever  and  gen- 
uinely funny.  The  annual  "egg-ball" 
game  between  the  two  classes  was 
hotly  contested  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  seniors  by  the  score  of  two  to 
one. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  gave  an  infor- 
mal reception  to  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty on  the  afternoon  of  election  day, 
November  2. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  an- 
other member  has  been  added  to  the 
junior  class:  Marit  Blehr  of  Kristiania, 
Norway.  Miss  Blehr  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Royal  Frederic  university  of  Kristi- 
ania. 

The  class  organizations  for  the  year 
are  as  follows: 

Class  of  1910:  President,  Kate  M. 
Firmin;  vice-president,  Galen  W.  Hill* 
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secretary-treasurer,  Henrietta  M.  Blasl. 
F.  K.  Walter,  vice-director. 

Qass  of  191 1 :  President,  Magdalen 
Evans;  vice-president,  Josephine  R. 
West ;  secretary-treasurer,  Rae  Stock- 
ham. 

Syracuse  university 

The  library  school  opened  September 
21  with  an  enrollment  of  54 — 12  fresh- 
men, 29  senior,  12  B.  L.  E.  and  one 
B.  L.  S.  Of  these,  42  are  from  New 
York  state;  three,  Pennsylvania;  two 
each  from  Massachusetts  and  Delaware, 
and  one  each  from  Michigan,  Connecti- 
cut and  Japan. 

The  faculty  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  the  exception  that  Elizabeth  Smith, 
for  ID  years  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago 
normal  school  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  library  school,  takes  the  place 
of  Frances  Jones,  who  is  now  head 
cataloger  in  the  University  library.  The 
series  of  15  bibliographic  lectures,  given 
by  various  college  professors  and  other 
specialists  last  year,  has  been  made  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  curriculum. 

On  October  21  the  senior  class  gave 
a  debate  before  the  Library  school  on 
''Resolved,  That  public  libraries  should 
have  free  access  to  shelves.'*  The  nega- 
tive won,  although  nearlv  the  entire 
class  believed  in  the  affirmative  before 
preparing  for  the  debate. 

Sophie  E.  Smith,  '05,  of  the  Syra- 
cuse university  library,  was  married 
June  24,  1909,  to  Charles  Bissell  Gere 
of  Syracuse. 

Lena  Storrs,  ex  '05,  was  married 
Aug.  10,  1909,  to  Frank  L.  Pierce  of 
New   York. 

Mary  L.  Bates,  '05,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  library,  was  married  on 
Sept.  I,  1909.  to  Prof.  Barthold  L.  UH- 
man.  Mary  J.  Sibley. 

Western  Reserve  university 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  12,  the 
faculty  gave  an  informal  reception  for 
the  class  of  1910  in  the  rooms  of  the 
school.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  presence  of  so  many 
alumni.    The  class  of  '09- was  so  largely 


represented  that  it  held  a  veritable  re- 
union. It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  have 
as  a  guest  for  the  evening  Mr  Graver 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  tri-state  library  conference  at 
Louisville,  which  was  held  last  month, 
was  attended  by  four  members  of  the 
faculty,  Mr  Brett,  Miss  Whittlesey, 
Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Eastman.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  interest  and  profit 
derived  from  the  meeting  is  the  pleas- 
ant memory  of  being  so  cordially  re- 
ceived and  taken  care  of  by  Miss  Flex- 
ner,  '09,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Louisville  free  public  library  and  whose 
home  is  in  Louisville.  Three  other 
alumni  were  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing. Miss  Luehrs,  '07,  Miss  Hill,  '08, 
and  Miss  Steele,  'oQ. 

On  November  8  the  first  lecture  in 
the  course  of  the  History  of  the  printed 
book  was  given  by  Professor  Root  of 
Oberlin  college.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  Professor  Root  and  the 
school  considers  itself  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing him  as  one  of  its  lecturers.  This 
course  will  continue  once  a  week  until 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the 
school  have  been  Miss  Price  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  commission,  who 
greeted  the  students  informally,  and 
Miss  Engle,  the  head  of  the  juvenile  de- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  free  li- 
brary, who  for  several  days  was  visit- 
ing points  of  library  interest  in  the  city. 

Wisconsin 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  the  new  secre- 
tary of  the  State  library  conunission 
and  director  of  the  Library  school,  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  November  i.  His 
first  lectures  to  the  school  were  on  par- 
liamentary law. 

The  program  of  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary school,  has  largely  followed,  dur- 
ing the  opening  weeks,  the  schedule  of 
preceding  years.  In  connection  with  her 
work  in  book  selection.  Miss  Hazeltine 
has  instituted  a. series  of  evening  **book 
conferences,"  which  will  be  held  once 
in  two  weeks.     The  first  of  these,  con- 
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ducted  by  Miss  Hazeltine,  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent 
books  of  travel,  including  comparison 
with  older  books  on  the  same  subject. 
The  second  conference  was  spent  in  in- 
specting manuscripts  in  the  State  his- 
torical library  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr  Thwaites,  who  talked  about  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  manuscripts 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Draper  collection. 

The  annual  Hallowe'en  party,  which 
has  become  a  school  tradition,  was  given 
the  night  of  October  30  in  the  lecture 
rooms  and  halls  of  the  Library  school. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  Hallowe'en 
games,  the  guests  were  very  en  joy  ably 
entertained  with  readings  suited  to  the 
season  and  selected  from  the  myths  and 
tales  of  various  nations.  This  year  the 
frolic  served  as  a  welcome  to  Mr 
Dudgeon.  The  school  was  fortunate 
in  having  as  guests  Mr  Legler  and  Mr 
Wilson  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
and  Mr  Hadley,  secretary  of  the  A. 
L.  A. 

A  visit  to  the  Watertown  public  li- 
brary was  among  the  interesting  closing 
events  for  the  short-course  students, 
who  finished  their  work  in  the  school 
November  24. 

Four  university  juniors  are  regis- 
tered in  the  Library  school,  to  graduate 
in    191 1.     They   are: 

Bessie  Howard  Dexter,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Mary  Anne  Martin,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Lucy  Louisa  Morgan,  Durand, 
Wis.;  Ella  Mabel  Smith,  Oconto,  Wis. 

School  notes 
The  students  of  the  school  were  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  hear  Miss  Faulk- 
ner of  Chicago,  the  "Story  Lady,'*  who 
gave  a  morning  and  afternoon  program 
of  stories  in  the  auditorium  of  the  High 
school  on  November  6.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  an  informal  reception 
was  given  for  the  students  by  Mrs  Al- 
bert F.  Dexter  at  which  they  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  Miss  Faulkner  tell  some- 
thing of  her  work  as  a  story-teller. 


Alumni  notes 

Clara  Lea  ('08)  and  Walter  Galland 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  were  married  No- 
vember 10. 

Martha  Jones  (Summer  session  '06), 
librarian  of  the  Maywood  (111.)  pub- 
lic library,  was  married  on  October  6 
to  Omer  Martin  Glunt. 

Helen  Lanius  (Summer  session  '06), 
librarian  of  the  Crescent  Hill  branch  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  public  library,  died 
on  October  15. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 
Preceptor. 


A  Library  Meeting  in  Japan 

On  October  i,  librarians  and  assist- 
ants in  the  Yamagucbi  Prefecture,  38  in 
number,  representing  32  libraries,  met  in 
the  Yamaguchi  public  library,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
librarians  within  the  prefecture.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  and  several  impor- 
tant matters  relative  to  library  move- 
ments were  discussed  with  great  inter- 
est, with  the  result  that  the  Yamaguchi 
prefectural  library  association  has  been 
organized  with  T.  Sano,  librarian,  Yam- 
aguchi public  library  as  secretary,  ex 
officio. 

There  were  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
all  the  library  material,  Japanese  and 
American,  owned  by  the  library,  as  well 
as  forms,  blanks,  cards,  photographs, 
plates  and  other  library  publications  sent 
us  as  a  gift  for  the  purposes  of  home 
libraries  and  American  libraries.  Ma- 
terial from  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Hagers- 
town  (Washington  county  F.  L.).  Eau 
Claire,  Kenosha,  Manitowoc,  Milwau- 
kee, Queens  Borough  (Jamaica,  N.  Y.), 
Worcester,  and  of  Vermont  and  Wiscon- 
sin was  exhibited.  The  exhibition  inter- 
ested the  company  greatly.  The  meeting 
was  a  much  greater  success  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

We  expect  much  good  to  come  from 
our  meeting  together. 

T.  Sano. 
Yamaguchi  public  library. 
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Interstate  Library  Conference 
Louisville,   Ky.,  Oct  20-22,  1909. 

Librarians  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  gathered  for  an  Interstate  con- 
ference at  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  20- 
22.  This  conference  took  the  place  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  state  library 
associations  of  these  states.  The  reg- 
ister showed  70  delegates  from  Ohio,  48 
from  Indiana,  several  from  Illinois  and 
other  states.  Seventy  members  of  the 
Kentucky  library  association  were  in  at- 
tendance, besides  a  large  number  of  local 
visitors.  This  was  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  library  association,  and 
it  was  a  most  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
arrangement  which  brought  in  attend- 
ance so  many  librarians  of  older  and 
stronger  associations. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  after- 
noon and  two  evening  sessions,  and  was 
planned  with  the  idea  of  bringing  up 
for  discussion  subjects  of  general  library 
interest  and  omitting  the  more  technical 
side  of  library  work. 

The  first  session  on  Wednesday  was 
devoted  to  the  '^Library  and  the  school.*' 
In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  a 
large  audience  was  present. 

A  word  of  welcome  from  the  mayor 
of  the  city  and  the  chairman  of  the  tri- 
state  meeting  introduced  the  speakers. 
The  first  address  was  given  by  Superin- 
tendent E.  H.  Mark  of  the  Louisville 
public  schools,  who  said  in  part: 

The  school  workers  have  been  slow 
to  realize  it,  but  it  has  become  a  plain 
fact,  no  longer  denied,  ,that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  schools  to  take  into  part- 
nership some  great  educational  force  to 
assist  in  directing  the  education  of  the 
child,  in  order  that  the  interest  in  higher 
things,  which  has  been  aroused  in  the 
school,  may  be  continued  outside  of  it 
and  through  life.  Viewed  from  every 
point,  it  would  seem  that  the  relation 
of  the  library  and  the  school  is  most 
vital.  These  two  should  form  a  part- 
nership to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  after 
the  school  withdraws  from  the  firm,  the 
library  must  continue  the  business  of 
educating  the  citizenship  of  the  nation. 


From  public  libraries  children  should 
get  a  knowledge  of  good  books  and  the 
library  habit.  An  education  consists 
not  so  much  in  getting  knowledge  as  in 
knowing  how  to  get  it  when  the  need 
for  it  arises.  What  we  want  is  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  should 
look  upon  the  library  as  the  legitimate 
successor  to  the  school  as  a  source  from 
which  to  draw  an  intellectual  supply.  I 
think  the  best  system  of  acquainting 
children  with  the  library  is  that  of  sup- 
plying the  schools  with  library  cards, 
supplemented  by  bulletins.  Another 
splendid  plan  is  that  of  sending  the 
books  to  the  schools.  A  combination  of 
these  two  plans  will  bring  the  best  re- 
sults. 

The  children  who  go  to  the  library 
should  be  made  welcome;  should  learn 
to  like  the  place ;  yet  should  realize  that 
it  is  a  place  of  business. 

Professor  Mark  was  followed  by  W. 
H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  who  spoke  on  "The  li- 
brary and  school  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  library."  Mr  Brett  said  that  the 
school  should  train  the  pupil  so  that  he 
may  step  from  the  school  into  the  library. 
The  pupil  could  gain  an  education  from 
the  library  after  he  has  finished  the  pub- 
lic school. 

William  Hardin  Lucas,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  followed  with 
an  address  on  '^Systematic  guidance  of 
young  people's  reading.*' 

He  discussed  the  value  and  the  sys- 
tem of  book  lists  for  children  in  schools. 
He  said  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  books  for  these  lists. 
The  grading  of  lists  should  not  be  based 
on  the  ages  of  the  children,  as  there  was 
considerable  diflFerence  between  children 
of  the  same  age.  It  would  be  almost 
ideal  if  the  librarians  would  know  the 
individual  preferences  and  needs  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  library.  At 
present  the  selection  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, far  from  being  systematic,  is  of 
the  most  random  sort.  The  right  sort 
of  book  lists  would  help  the  problem 
greatly.  On  these  lists  should  be  books 
of  every  subject  and  of  every  nationality. 
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The  number  of  the  books  should  be 
made  as  small  as  possible,  because  it  was 
necessary  that  pupils  and  teachers  both 
should  get  to  know  intimately  the  books 
selected.  In  the  relation  to  the  school, 
the  reading  courses  should  be  not  merely 
supplemental,  but  should  fill  out  the 
school  curriculum.  Any  scheme  for 
book  lists  should  not  be  hard  and  fast, 
but  elastic,  to  fill  the  needs  of  every 
pupil.  Librarians  should  remember  the 
maxim  of  Hippocrates,  'The  second-best 
remedy  is  better  than  the  best,  if  the 
patient  likes  it  better." 

The  guidance  of  young  people's  read- 
ing was  discussed  from  several  points  of 
view.  Mabel  R.  Haines  opened  the  dis- 
cussion and  was  followed  by  Louis 
Bailey,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  Prof.  Reuben  Post 
Halleck  and  others  in  the  audience. 

In  the  evening  librarians  were  invited 
'Through  the  magic  door"  by  real  au- 
thors to  their  books.  After  a  pleasing 
.introduction  by  Demarchus  C.  Brown 
on  "Books  and  authors,  especially  poets 
and  poetry,"  the  evening  was  spent  in 
listening  to  readings  by  authors  from 
their  own  works. 

Meredith  Nicholson  read  'The  heart 
of  the  bugle,"  a  chapter  from  his  new 
book,  'The  lords  of  high  decision." 
Burton  E.  Stevenson  gave  a  humorous 
selection  from  the  "Young  train  dis- 
patcher." Mrs  Alice  Hegan  Rice  was 
represented  by  a  portion  of  "Mr  Opp," 
which  describes  the  establishment  of  the 
Opp  Eagle,  and  the  story  of  the  "Hare 
and  the  tortoise"  was  read  from  Mrs 
George  Madden  Martin's  delightful 
story  of  child  life,  Emmy  Lou.  Cale 
Young  Rice  read  several  short  poems 
and  Madison  Cawein  gave  selections 
from  his  new  book  of  verse,  "The  giant 
and  the  star." 

A  reception  given  by  the  Woman's 
club  of  Louisville  followed,  which  en- 
abled the  guests  to  meet  these  authors 
and  other  noted  Kentucky  authors  who 
were  present. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to  an 
automobile  drive  through  the  parks  and 
to  the  branch  libraries  of  the  Louisville 
free   public   library.     Visitors    had    ar- 


rived on  Wednesday  in  a  drenching  rain, 
which  continued  through  the  day.  Ken- 
tuckians  were  chagrined  at  this  breach 
of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  weather. 
But  it  was  only  coyly  preparing  a  con- 
trast for  Thursday.  At  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  automobiles  started  out,  the 
mist  cleared  away  and  a  most  beautiful 
day  began.  The  roads  were  in  perfect 
condition  and  the  parks  in  their  autumn 
glory.  The  ride  ended  at  the  Seelbach 
hotel,  where  a  luncheon  was  spread  for 
^75  guests. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon 
was  intended  for  consultation  and  dis- 
cussion of  practical  problems.  The 
chairman,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl 
of  Indiana,  presented  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
who  brought  greetings  from  the  Amer- 
ican library  association.  Miss  Ahern, 
editor  of  Public  Libraries,  conducted 
the  round  table  discussion  of  library 
problems.  These  proved  so  interesting 
that  it  was  with  regret  that  the  meeting 
was  obliged  to  adjourn  for  the  business 
sessions  of  the  three  state  associations. 

At  the  round  table  discussion  short 
talks  were  given  on  practical  subjects  by 
several.  Miss  Clatworthy  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  told  of  methods  of  reaching  the 
people  in  her  library.  Work  shop  lists, 
lists  on  current  topics  of  interest,  street 
paving,  municipal  problems  and  .the  like 
were  prepared  and  distributed  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  Personal 
visits  to  schools,  clubs,  library  organiza- 
tions, church  societies,  etc.,  brought  good 
results.  The  strong  factor  with  all  of 
these  was  courteous  and  prompt  attention 
to  those  who  came  to  the  library. 

W.  M.  Hepburn  of  Purdue  university 
defined  real  reference  work  as  follows: 

Reference  work  does  not  consist 
merely  in  tlic  use  of  the  books  in  the  so- 
called  "reference"  collections  of  a  library. 
Every  question  originating  in  the  needs 
or  interests  of  a  library  client  is  a  refer- 
ence question.  The  work  of  the  library 
is  practical  when  it  brings  to  a  reader  the 
information  he  needs  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  It  is  efficient  when  this  is 
done  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  library  staff. 
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Practical  and  efficient  reference  work  re- 
quires i)  preparation,  a  knowledge  of 
the  chief  interests  of  the  community  life, 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  the  study  clubs, 
the  workingmen  or  any  other  group 
of  people  who  use  the  library,  with 
an  intelligent  preparation  of  material 
along  these  lines.  It  involves  also  ^2)  a 
thorough  knpwledge  of  the  resources  of 
the  library,  of  individual  books,  of  avail- 
able bibliographies.  One  who  has  but  a 
few  books  and  knows  them  well  can  do 
better  work  than  one  who  has  many 
without  adequate  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents. Every  book  in  the  collection 
should  be  levied  upon  and  the  kind  of 
information  it  is  capable  of  giving  known 
tc  the  efficient  reference  librarian. 

"How  to  determine  the  book  needs 
of  a  small  library''  was  shown  by  Mary 
E.  Downey,  library  organizer  of  Ohio, 
in  the  following  ways: 

The  calls  at  the  loan  desk  for  books 
not  already  in  the  library  should  be  an 
index  to  needs  of  importance.  These 
requests  should  be  noted,  given  due 
consideration  by  librarian  and  book  com- 
mittee, when  possible  purchased,  and 
the  person  asking  for  the  book  notified 
by  mail  or  telephone  when  the  book  is 
ready  for  circulation,  except  in  cases 
of  fiction  in  popular  demand. 

By  J^eeping  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
current  topics  of  general  interest,  watch- 
ing the  trend  of  worldwide  movements 
and  promptly  supplying  the  books  to 
gratify  such  demand,  e.  g.  the  Cook- 
Peary  controversy  gives  a  wonderful 
impetus  to  books  on  Arctic  travel;  the 
Alaska-Pacific- Yukon  exposition  calls  at- 
tention to  all  books  relating  to  the 
Northwest;  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion revives  an  interest  in  early  United 
States  history  and  everything  regarding 
steamboat  manufacture  and  navigation. 

By  studying  the  commercial  industries 
of  the  town  and  buying  books  suited 
to  meet  the  mechanical  needs  of  the 
working  man  and  woman.  To  gratify 
the  taste  of  the  classical  scholar,  which 
President  Eliot's  shelf  of  books  sug- 
gests, has  long  been  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  library.     While  this  is  im- 


portant, the  needs  of  the  man  and 
woman  working  with  the  hands  are  just 
as  great. 

By  keeping  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
grams of  study  clubs  and  classes  of 
various  organizations  and  having  the 
books  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  their 
study. 

In  like  manner  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum should  be  studied  and  the  work 
of  teachers  supplemented  with  books  as 
far  as  possible. 

By  supplying  reference  books  to  meet 
all  reasonable  subjects  and  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  completing  and  binding 
files  of  periodicals  and  supplying  proper 
indexes  to  make  them  of  service. 

By  giving  the  children  their  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  in  books  suited  to 
their  age  or  grade. 

By  due  consideration  of  the  demand 
for  fiction  and  gratifying  it  with  plenty 
of  what  is  good  and  wholesome. 

By  exercising  care  to  keep  the  li- 
brary well  balanced  as  to  classes,  and 
seeing  that  each  division — fiction,  classed 
books,  reference  and  children— has  its 
due  portion  of  the  book  funds. 

By  considering  every  book  purchased 
as  to  its  worth  in  shelf  room. 

"Essentials  for  successful  work  with 
children"  was  presented  by  Miss  Straus^ 
head  of  the  Children's  department  of  the 
Public  library  of  Cincinnati.  The  first 
essential  is  the  professional  attitude  to- 
ward the  work— the  attitude  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  artist,  who  labors  toward 
an  ideal,  from  the  relucUnt  drudge,  who 
works  because  necessity  compels  him. 
This  attitude,  with  sympathy  for  the 
child  and  an  interest  in  him,  forms  a 
personality  that  is  the  first  essential  in 
the  work.  The  second  essential  is  train- 
ing, which  requires  systematic  study  and 
experience.  A  systematic  study  may  be 
followed  in  the  library  schools  or  in  an 
apprentice  class  in  the  large  libraries,  or 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  independent 
study  by  following  a  carefully  outlined 
course  of  reading.  In  order  to  study  a 
child's  nature  the  course  should  include 
psychology,  child  study,  the  history  of 
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education  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  teaching.  A  knowledge  of  juvenile 
literature  is  acquired  by  a  wide  reading 
of  children's  books  and  libraries'  methods 
in  children's  work  may  be  studied 
through  reports,  bulletins  and  printed 
material  of  well-known  libraries,  which 
are  often  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  third  essential  is  the  possession  of 
necessary  tools  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work.  A  collection  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  clippings  on  children's  literature, 
story-telling,  home  libraries,  school  work, 
methods  of  working  with  children  in  the 
library  and  publishers'  catalogs,  files  of 
pictures,  illustrations,  etc.,  should  make 
up  the  tool  chest,  and  these  should  be  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  readily  con- 
sulted. 

W.  F.  Porter,  of  the  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic library,  emphasized  the  duty  of  the 
trustee  to  the  library,  in  the  line  of 
knowing  more  about  the  library  from  a 
professional  standpoint  than  most  trus- 
tees do  today.  Too  many  trustees 
make  the  mistake  of  considering  their 
duty  ended  when  they  have  attended 
the  stated  meetings,  paid  the  bills  and 
attended  to  the  business  of  the  organi- 
zation. Mr  Porter  thought  this  was 
rendering  small  service  as  a  trustee. 
The  trustee  loses  great  pleasure  that 
comes  from  an  enlarged  vision  of  his 
work  as  a  trustee,  when  he  confines 
himself  to  the  routine  of  a  board  meet- 
ing. He  should  make  personal  visits 
to  the  library,  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  library,  have  discussions 
and  consultations  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, not  with  the  spirit  of  inter- 
ference or  dictation,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  enlarging  his  own  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  library. 

The  crowning  opportunity  for  the 
trustee  is  to  be  found  in  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Library  association, 
where  the  larger  problems  of  library 
work  are  discussed,  where  he  meets 
other  library  trustees  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  learns  to  take  the 
true  measure  of  the  library  as  a  public 
institution  and  gains  a  better  knowledge 


of  his  duty  to  the  library  and  of  the 
library's  duty  to  the  community.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  any  library  trustee  not 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  State  li- 
brary association,  even  if  he  must  dto 
so  at  his  personal  expense.  This  is 
part  of  the  obligation  he  assumes  when 
he  becomes  a  library  trustee.  Every 
trustee  should  be  familiar  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  library  periodicals.  Pub- 
lic Libraries  or  the  Library  Journal. 
He  himself  found  much  pleasure  and 
helpfulness  in  reading  Public  Libra- 
ries every  month. 

Personally,  Mr  Porter  said,  he  found 
it  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
accomplish  as  much  of  what  he  urged 
others  to  do  as  possible.  It  was  a 
further  pleasure  to  say  that  he  had 
been  able  to  do  most  of  tlie  things  he 
had  recommended. 

Miss  Hopkins  of  the  Public  library  of 
Paducah,  Ky.,  answered  the  question, 
"Should  a  library  print  its  catalogs?" 
Miss  Hopkins  did  not  deviate  from  the 
general  accepted  belief,  that  a  printed 
catalog  was  expensive,  out  of  date  and 
inconvenient.  U  a  particular  subject  is 
of  interest  in  a  community,  finding  lists 
on  that  subject  should  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. Lists  on  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  any  part  of  the  community 
might  also  be  printed  from  time  to  time. 
Timely  lists  of  books  should  be  kept  on  the 
bulletin  boards  in  the  library.  The  fiction 
catalog  of  the  Wilson  Company  should 
be  provided,  in  case  it  was  used,  and  this 
catalog  had  done  much  to  satisfy  that 
part  of  the  public  that  clamors  for  a 
printed  catalog,  and  had  gone  a  long  way 
toward  proving  that  it  was  not  a  printed 
catalog  that  class  of  persons  want  so 
much  as  something  about  which  to  com- 
plain. 

At  the  close  of  these  papers  many 
questions  were  handed  up  from  the  au- 
dience, which  produced  prompt  and  ani- 
mated discussions. 

The  final  session  was  held  Thursday 
evening  and  had  for  its  general  subject, 
"Library  commission  work."  Kentucky 
is   proposing  to   secure   a   library   com- 
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mission  from  the  next  legislature.  Be- 
cause of  this  circumstance  this  meeting 
was  intended  to  bring  before  the  people 
what  library  commissions  of  other  states 
had  accomplished. 

The  address  by  Governor  Willson  of 
Kentucky  was  rich  in  thought,  grace  and 
appropriateness  and  showed  a  decided 
interest  in  the  movement  for  a  commis- 
sion in  Kentucky.  Henry  E.  Legler 
spoke  of  'The  field  and  function  of 
a  commission;"  Chalmers  Hadley  on 
"What  the  Indiana  commission  has  ac- 
complished;" State  Librarian  Charles 
B.  Galbreath  gave  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  work  in  Ohio.  Mr  Yust  told  in 
a  few  words  what  Kerttucky  was  plan- 
ning to  do  in  regard  to  securing  a  com- 
mission. Copies  of  Mr  Yust's  paper 
had  been  printed  for  distribution,  and 
the  address  was  not  delivered  in  full. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  Kentucky 
hosts  saw  their  guests  depart.  So  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  had  been  formed. 
There  was  still  so  much  to  be  talked 
over,  and  the  time  had  seemed  so  short. 
Some  stayed  to  visit  Mammoth  Cave 
on  Friday,  and  with  the  return  of  the 
party  a  most  successful  conference 
ended.  Harriet  B.  Gooch. 

Notes 

Accurate  statistics  of  the  meeting  re- 
port that  there  were  130  librarians  pres- 
ent, representing  63  libraries  in  55  cities. 
A  number  of  those  present  said  it  was  the 
best  conference  that  they  had  ever  at- 
tended. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  tri-state 
meeting  showed  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  had  been  performed  by 
somebody  to  enable  everything  to  run  so 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  With  the 
one  exception  of  the  hotel  arrangements, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  break  or  dis- 
appointment from  start  to  finish. 

An  incident  which  elicited  much  com- 
ment was  the  delightful  way  in  which 
Marilla  Waite  Freeman,  of  the  Louisville 
public  library,  introduced  the  readers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  author's  evening.  Her 
graceful,  witty  and  cordial  speech  and 
manner  added  just  the  touch  needed  to 


prepare  the  audience  for  the  feast  of 
good  things  set  before  it  by  each  suc- 
ceeding number. 

A  children's  librarians'  meeting  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening  prior  to  the 
commission  meeting.  This  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Zachart,  head  of  the 
children's  department  of  the  Louisville 
public  library.  Quite  a  number  were 
present,  and  much  helpful  interchange  of 
ideas  took  place. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  of  Kentucky 
was  not  wanting  to  grace  the  occasion 
of  the  library  meeting.  A  number  of  the 
visitors  were  entertained  handsomely  in 
beautiful  homes  in  Louisville,  while  spe- 
cial dinner  parties  and  luncheons  added 
to  the  enjoyment  on  several  occasions. 

The  Branch  libraries  of  Louisville, 
which  were  visited  on  the  morning  of  the 
automobile  ride,  were  pronounced  by  all 
the  visitors  to  be  gems  of  their  kind. 
Beautiful  substantial  buildings,  hand- 
somely furnished  and  equipped  with  L. 
B.  furniture,  specially  designed  for  each, 
they  reflected  great  credit  on  the  library 
administration  of  Louisville  and  left  an 
impression  of  fitness  in  the  minds  of  the 
visitors. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  conference 
was  the  library  exhibit  in  the  art  rooms. 
This  consisted  of  pictures  from  the  chil- 
dren's department,  catalog  cards,  va- 
rious forms  of  accession  cards,  bulletins, 
etc. 

In  the  Kentucky  association  William 
F.  Yust  was  reelected  president,  Anne 
M.  Spears,  Covington,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mary  K.  Bullitt.  Lexington,  second 
vice-president,  and  Harriet  B.  Gooch, 
Louisville,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Indiana  librarians  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  W.  M.  Hepburn,  Pur- 
due university,  president;  Mrs  Sallie 
Hughes,  Terre  Haute,  vice-president; 
Miss  F.  Peters,  Gary,  secretary;  Carrie 
E.  Scott,  Library  commission,  Indianap- 
olis, treasurer. 

The  Ohio  officers  as  follows: 

John  J.  Pugh,  of  Columbus,  president ; 
Linda  M.  Clat worthy,  Dayton,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Cincinnati, 
second  vice-president ;  Julia  M.  Whittle- 
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sey^  Cleveland,  third  vice-president;  Be- 
atrice Kelly,  Steubenville,  secretary ; 
Grace  Prince,  Springfield,  treasurer. 

Pott-conference   trip 

After  the  tri-state  meeting  45  of  the 
library  people  took  a  post-conference 
trip  to  Mammoth  Cave.  The  party  left 
Louisville  on  Friday  morning  and  en- 
joyed a  most  charming  ride  through  the 
beautiful  woodland  and  hilly  country, 
that  stretched  away  in  bright  autumn 
colors  along  the  road.  The  bracing  au- 
tumn air,  flecked  with  golden  October 
sunshine,  made  the  hearts  of  the  travel- 
ers rise  to  the  highest  enjoyment,  as 
the  train  sped  on  through  woods  and 
over  hills,  bright  with  color,  past  farm- 
land and  bungalow,  by  streams  and 
ponds,  in  and  out  of  tunnels,  until  the 
stop  was  made  at  Mammoth  cave.  The 
hotel  was  none  of  the  best,  but  the  cour- 
tesy and  genial  good-will  of  those  who 
met  the  wants  of  the  travelers  made  up 
for  physical  comforts  absent. 

About  2  p.  m;  the  party,  equipped  un- 
like anything  librarians  ever  saw  before, 
but  in  the  regulation  cave  costume,  set 
out,  or  rather  in,  upon  the  tour  under 
ground,  finally  reaching  a  depth  of  360 
feet.  The  party  followed  what  is  known 
as  Route  i,  led  by  one  guide  and  fol- 
lowed by  another,  all  armed  with  lights 
flickering  and  flaring  in  the  strong  draft 
blowing  through  the  numberless  aisles. 
The  air  was  singularly  free  from  moist- 
ure and  odors,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of 
tonic  that  prevented  over-fatigue,  which 
seemed  due  on  a  trip  of  seven  miles  over 
ledge  and  boulders,  through  narrow 
clefts  and  broken  paths. 

Here  and  there  on  the  way  the  guide 
threw  burning  waste  high  above,  to 
lodge  and  flare  under  a  dome  of  vastness. 
Again  he  cast  it  down  into  an  abyss, 
where  it  threw  its  weird  light  sometimes 
on  pools  of  water  and  again  against  an 
inky  blackness  that  seemed  like  a  solid 
wall,  blocking  further  progress. 

Ever  and  anon,  in  the  soft  drawl  of 
the  African^  he  told  the  legend  or  his- 
tory of  the  different  parts  of  the  cave, 
as,  like  ghosts  or  ghouls,  the  members 


of  the  party  wended  their  way  in  a 
misty  fog  from  place  to  place.  The 
lights  here  and  there,  as  the  line  length- 
ened, threw  giant  shadows  against  the 
roof,  or  reflected  themselves  against 
the  stone  walls,  swinging  along  like 
veritable  will-o-the-wisps.  Laughter  and 
song  beguiled  the  hours,  as  with  jest 
and  joke,  the  phantom  party  rested  in 
Banquet  hall  or  crawled  through  Fat- 
man's  misery,  or  climbed  up  the  Cork- 
screw. 

A  weird  experience  it  was  to  wind  for 
over  400  yards  along  the  brink  of  Echo 
river  on  a  narrow  plank  walk  without  a 
railing,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water, 
crossing  a  bridge,  taking  flat  boats  on 
the  river  Styx,  and  float  a  long  distance 
under  a  low  roof  of  stone  pushing  on 
the  roof,  by  which  means  the  boatmen 
propelled  the  crafts.  The  two  members 
of  the  party  who  led  in  singing  the  va- 
rious college  songs  and  giving  the  yells, 
admitted  afterward  they  did  it  to  keep 
from  feeling  ''spooky." 

It  was  a  tired  and  hungry  party  that 
emerged  at  6  p.  m.  and  fell  on  the 
bountiful  supper  with  zeal,  without  mak- 
ing fresh  toilets,  or  indeed  doing  more 
than  removing  the  outer  layer  of  dust 
and  grime. 

At  7  o'clock  the  second  trip  was  be- 
gun. This  visit  was  much  less  arduous 
though  longer  than  the  first,  and,  in  a 
way,  more  interesting.  The  curious  rock 
formations,  optical  illusions,  fanciful 
arrangements  and  coloring  seemed  more 
enjoyable.  The  Jenny  Lind  chair, 
Martha  Washington  "statute,"  the  star 
chamber,  the  stalactites,  the  stalagmites, 
and  the  "mighty-tites,"  the  man  in  the 
moon,  lover's  leap,  the  human  face,  etc., 
etc.,  each  produced  its  special  thrill,  while 
the  remains  of  the  old  saltpeter  mills, 
used  to  make  powder  for  the  war  of 
1812,  gave  a  lonesome  feeling  of  interest 
to  the  walk.  After  a  rest  of  half  an  hour 
in  the  "star  chamber,"  the  party  wended 
its  way  to  the  outside  world  happy  and 
satisfied  but  weary.  A  few  but  not  many 
were  lured  by  the  soft  southern  moon, 
the  balmy  breezes  and  the  tempting 
rustle  of  the  night  to  linger  under  the 
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skies  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the 
majority  soon  found  beds  of  restfulness 
and  dreamed  new  dreams  of  wondrous 
sights,  aided  by  their  cave  impressions. 
As  the  special  car  carried  back  the 
party  to  .  Louisville  only  expressions  of 
pleasure  and  delight  were  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  trip.  One  visitor  from  the 
East  "dropped  into  poetry"  and  pro- 
duced the  following: 

An   alfabetico  cave  trip 

A  is  Miss  Ahem  who  was   so  much  fun; 
B  is  the  Bats  we  watched  one  by  one. 
C  is  the  Corkscrew  we  had  to  go  thro', 
D  is  the  Darkness  and  Danger  we  knew. 
E's  Mrs  Earl  who  would  wear  a  skirt, 
\F  is  for  those  who  could  frolic  and  flirt. 
G  is  the  Grandeur  we  saw  all  along, 
H  is  Miss  Hubbuch  who  sang  a  sweet  song. 
I's   Inspiration    (not   Library  brew); 
J  is  the  Jokes  that  our  clever  g^ide  knew. 
K  is  the   Kerchiefs  on   each  lady's  head, 
L  for  those  ladies  who  were  almost  dead. 
M  is  Miss  Morse  who  was  dressed  fit  to  kill, 
N  is  the  Negroes  who  worked  with  a  will. 
O  is  the   Orders   that   came   from   the  guide, 
P  was  the  Pleasure,  the  Pomp,  and  the  Pride. 
Q  was  the  Queerness  that  was  everywhere, 
R  for  the   Routes  that  gave  us  a   scare. 
S  is  for    Settle   who   wore   evening  dress, 
T   for  the  Torture    (Miss  Ahern,  confess!) 
U  for  our  beautiful  Union  of  spirit, 

V  for  the  Venture  we  made  on  our  merit. 
W  the  Water   as   dark   as   is    Fate, 

X  for  the  Xtra  trip  made  very  late. 

Y  is  for  Yust  with  his  jaunty  red  cap, 
Z  for  his   Zeal — Now   let   us   all   clap! 

M.  R.  H. 


Elements  of  Success  in  Library  Work* 

There  are  three  things  for  you  to 
consider  in  your  work — yourself,  the 
books  and  the  public.  The  personal 
side  of  being  a  librarian  includes  your 
duty  of  being  cheerful.  Guests  do  not 
return  to  an  inhospitable  hostess.  Keep 
a  library  home  and  don't  be  too  statis- 
tical keeping  acount  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  pass  through  the  clicking 
gate. 

Then  know  your  tools.  As  you  ex- 
pect clerks  in  the  store  to  know  their 
goods,  so  you  must  know  your  books. 
At    least    find    out    enough    about    the 

•From  an  address  by  Mrs  R.  K.  Shaw  before 
ji   Massachusetts   library   club. 


books  to  be  able  to  tell  your  reader 
whether  the  story  ends  well,  whether 
it  is  about  adventure  or  history,  and  one 
book  or  an  incident  in  it  will  lead  to 
another. 

Find  out  who  are  your  readers  and 
the  kind  of  books  they  like  and  then 
you  can  slowly  suggest  books  and  teach 
them  to  like  better  reading.  For  in- 
stance, don't  say  you  haven't  Mrs  Mary 
J.  Holmes's  books,  but  rather  say  you 
haven't  them  today,  and  add,  "But  we 
have  Mr.  Holmes's  books  and  who 
wouldn't  be  interested  in  'Elsie  Ven- 
ner?'" 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 29  has  an  editorial  on  "The  child's 
library,"  anent  the  publication  by  the 
Brooklyn  library  of  the  pamphlet, 
"Child's  own  library,  a  guide  to  par- 
ents." The  editorial  is  highly  compli- 
mentary of  the  work  and  contains  besides 
sound  doctrine,  which  might  well  be 
adopted  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
provide  literature  for  children.  The  ar- 
ticle closes  as  follows : 

The  writer  of  books  for  children  must 
not  condescend.  His  task  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  bit  of  relaxation.  To  have 
something  to  say,  to  say  it  without  artifice, 
without  complexity,  is  his  problem.  Nor 
is  it  a  case  of  inventing  a  "special  style." 
Anatole  France,  who  writes  so  delightfully 
of  his  own  childhood,  has  set  down  all  the 
really  expressible  specifications.  "Think 
well,"  he  counsels ;  "write  well ;  give  life  to 
everything  you  write,  and  let  it  be  powerful, 
broad,  big."  Most  of  the  books  that  will  be 
published  this  fall  will  doubtless  fail  to 
stand  these  tests;  but  what  of  that?  There 
is  at  least  a  great  improvement  in  there 
publications;  an  improvement  in  text  no  less 
than  in  illustrations  and  typography.  Also, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  best  books  for 
children  are  the  books  written  for  men  and 
women;  not,  of  course,  all  the  books  writ- 
ten for  them,  but  those  neither  over-written 
nor  over-subtilized.  Boys  there  are  who 
have  enjoyed  their  elders*  "Don  Quixote" 
and  Cooper.  Boys  have  got  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  anyone  out  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"; 
yet  that  was  a  book  composed  for  gravest 
merchants,  and  bearded  sailor-men  detained 
in  port.  The  nucleus  of  the  "Child's  own 
library"  is  a  precious  heritage  that  was  his 
father's  before  him.  The  books  most  un- 
questionably good  for  children  are  good  for 
all   the   world. 
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Library  Meetings 

Chicago— At  its  regular  meeting  held 
on  November  11,  the  club  was  the 
guest  of  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
the  meeting  being  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  society 

The  general  topic  of  the  evening  was 
"Some  of  the  special  libraries  of  Qii- 
cago."  Mr  Warder  of  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  Mrs  Howze  of  Common- 
wealth-Edison Company,  Miss  Van 
•Home  of  the  Art  institute,  Mr  Cross- 
ley  of  the  Northwestern  university  law 
school,  and  Mr  Rex  of  the  Municipal 
library,  each  spoke  of  their  respective 
libraries. 

The  history,  the  resources  and  possi- 
ble public  use  of  the  separate  libraries, 
were  told  in  the  papers. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  the 
papers  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  hosts  of  the  even- 
ing left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

About  15  new  members  wfere  voted  in. 
Edward  D.  Tweedell,  Sec'y. 

Connecticut— The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  library  association  was  held 
Oct.  27,  1909,  at  the  Blackstone  memo- 
rial library,  Branford.  There  was  a 
large  attendance. 

Henry  M.  Whitney,  the  librarian^ 
spoke  a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome, 
tracing  briefly  the  changes  in  that  li- 
brary since  the  last  meeting  there  eight 
years  ago. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  morning  the 
association  was  entertained  by  some  de- 
lightful "Reminiscences**  from  James 
Lyman  Whitney  of  the  Boston  public 
library.  Mr  Whitney  carried  us  back, 
to  his  childhood,  then  on  to  the  time 
when  his  chief  ambition  in  life  was  to 
be  the  funniest  "end  man"  on  the  stage ; 
through  his  college  career  and  until  he 
became  cataloger  at  the  Boston  public 
library  about  40  years  ago. 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Graves,  director  of 
the  Yale  forest  school,  gave  a  most 
valuable  paper  on  the  "Educational  work 
in  forestry  by  libraries."  He  told  of 
the   forest  conditions  and  of  the  great 


need  which  exists  for  creating  an  inter- 
est in  forestry.  We  must  have  legisla- 
tion to  protect  our  woodlands,  and  we 
must  secure  piiblic  sentiment  in  favor 
of  such  legislation,  especially  among  the 
farmers.  The  Connecticut  agencies  at 
work  with  this  end  in  view  are  th# 
State  forester,  the  Connecticut  forestry 
association  and  the  Yale  forest  school. 
These,  with  the  United  States  forestry 
service,  are  making  some  progress,  but 
not  able  to  reach  the  farmer  as  fast  as 
seems  necessary.  The  library  can  be 
made  a  center  for  education  work  in 
forestry.  First  interest,  then  instruct. 
The  United  States  forestry  service  will 
probably  cooperate  with  our  state  asso- 
ciation in  forming  a  loan  exhibition  on 
forestry  to  be  circulated  among  the  li- 
braries of  the  state.  Professor  Graves 
recommended  for  each  library  forestry 
wall-maps  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  gave  a  valuable  list  of 
books  on  forestry,  both  popular  and 
technical. 

The  library  directors  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner  served. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mrs  Belle 
H.  Johnson,  state  visitor  and  inspector 
of  libraries,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
state  committee.  An  important  function 
of  the  committee  is  the  development  of 
library  spirit  and  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  towns  having  no  library. 
Thirty-two  towns  have  no  library,  11 
have  subscription  libraries  only.  The 
committee  voted  a  year  ago  to  place 
traveling  libraries  in  all  such  towns. 
Eighty-seven  towns  have  free  libraries 
receiving  state  grants.  These  grants 
may  not  exceed  $200,  nor  exceed  the 
amount  given  by  the  town.  The  travel- 
ing material  circulated  by  the  state  con- 
sists of  regular  traveling  libraries  owned 
by  the  state  and  collections  loaned  by 
the  Society  of  colonial  dames  and  the 
Audubon  society  of  Connecticut.  Spe- 
cial collections  are  sent  to  the  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  study  clubs  and 
granges.  They  also  circulate  framed 
copies  of  the  masterpieces,  and  have 
several  thousand  unframed  pictures,  li- 
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brary    posters,     stereopticon     slides,     a 
lantern  and  screen. 

Thomas  H.  Smith  of  the  New  Haven 
public  library  spoke  on  the  "Library  and 
the  mechanic."  "The  library  owes  a 
share  of  its  educational  functions  to 
those  who  have  gone  directly  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  workbench,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  wage-earner  books  that 
will  enable  him  to  rise  in  his  calling,  or 
to  take  a  more  advanced  or  congenial  or 
better  paid  one,  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant among  the  library  services.  Pro- 
vision for  the  workman's  need  ought  to 
be  made  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not 
of  favor."  Every  library  should  have 
at  least  one  book  on  each  of  the  com- 
mon trades,  and  even  the  smallest  one 
on  each  of  the  local  industries.  Women 
librarians  can  and  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  technical  literature.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  each  inquirer 
get  the  right  book.  Out-of-date  techni- 
cal books  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
library  can  do  much  that  the  so-called 
correspondence  schools  are  doing.  Mr 
Smith  spoke  also  of  the  selection  of  such 
books  and  the  various  methods  of  ad- 
vertising them. 

The  last  address  was  on  the  "Novels 
of  William  De  Morgan,"  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam L.  Phelps  of  Yale  university.  This 
paper  will  appear  as  the  first  essay  in 
his  new  book  on  the  modern  novelists. 
Professor  Phelps  read  several  charac- 
teristic letters  from  Mr  De  Morgan,  and 
some  of  the  marginal  notes  which  Mr 
De  Morgan  had  made  on  a  copy  of  the 
prize  essay  on  his  novels  written  by  a 
Yale  senior  of  1909. 

Florence  Russell,  Sec'y. 

District  of  Columbia — The  association 
met  in  the  children's  room  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  on  Oct.  27,  1909,  for  its  first 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  year. 
iW.  W.  Bishop,  acting  president,  after 
greeting  the  members,  introduced  the 
speaker,  Dr  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. Dr  Brown  spoke  briefly  upon  the 
"Recent    work    of    the    library    of    the 


Bureau  of  Education."  The  library  has 
been  removed  to  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Indian  office,  and  a  late  in- 
ventory shows  it  to  contain  47,230 
bound  volumes,  and  about  80,000  pam- 
phlets. It  is  placed  on  one  side  of  a 
corridor  of  the  building,  and  is  so  situated 
that  each  specialist  of  the  bureau  has 
opposite  his  room  the  books  needed  by 
him.  An  important  feature  is  the  refer- 
ence work,  which  is  large,  owing  to  the 
many  requests  that  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  from  abroad. 
One  result  of  these  requests  is  the  pub- 
lication by  the  bureau  of  an  annual 
bibliography   of   education. 

Dr  Brown  also  spoke  in  highest 
terms  of  the  work  of  the  former  libra- 
rian, W.  D.  Johnston,  now  librarian  of 
Columbia  university.  New  York.  M. 
N.  SmuU  was  elected  secretary  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  C.  P.  Vitz.  After 
the  meeting,  refreshments  were  served 
by  the  young  members  of  the  library 
staff,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  social  enjoyment,  which 
was  greatly  added  to  by  the  tasteful 
decoration  of  the  room  in  autumn  leaves 
and  jack-o-lanterns. 

MiLTENBERGER  N.  Smull,  Sec'y. 

Iowa— At  a  meeting  of  Des  Moines 
librarians  held  October  19  a  permanent 
crganization  was  formed,  to  be  known 
as  the  Des  Moines  library  club. 

The  object  of  the  club  shall  be  to 
promote  among  the  library  workers  of 
Des  Moines  and  vicinity  a  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship, to  stimulate  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  best  in  literature,  and  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  libraries 
represented.  Twenty  members  were  en- 
rolled, representing  six  libraries — Iowa 
state  library,  Iowa  library  commission, 
Des  Moines  city  library,  Drake  univer- 
sity, Des  Moines  college,  and  Highland 
Park  college  libraries.  State  Librarian 
Johnson  Brigham  was  elected  president; 
Librarian  Ella  McLoney,  City  library, 
vice-president,  and  Miss  Rosemond,  leg- 
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islative  reference  department  Iowa  state 
library,  secretary. 

Mary  M.  Rosemond,  Sec'y. 

Iowa — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
library  association  convened  in  Des 
Moines,  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  12. 
Cordial  addresses  of  welcome  were  made 
by  prominent  residents  of  Des  Moines, 
which  were  responded  to  by  the  presi- 
dent, Harriet  A.  Wood,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

In  her  formal  address  Miss  Wood 
recommended  more  interest  in  music 
and  art  organizations  as  auxiliaries  in 
library  work.  To  that  end  she  advised 
that  the  librarians  hold  "musical  even- 
ings," when  the  best  composers  will  be 
represented  on  the  program  and  a  noted 
painting,  loaned  for  the  occasion,  will 
be  on  exhibition.  By  judiciously  edu- 
cating the  public  by  letter  and  through 
the  press,  interest  in  music  and  art  can 
be  stimulated  before  the  musical  affair 
or  the  art  exhibit.  With  preliminary 
education  through  the  schools  and  press 
these  concerts  and  art  exhibits  will 
mean  a  stimulus  to  culture  of  the  com- 
munity. 

What  we  need  in  America  is  not  more 
musicians  who  can  play  the  piano  and 
artists  who  can  paint  pictures,  but  more 
people  who  can  appreciate  the  music 
and  the  paintings  already  in  existence. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation all  showed  progress.  The  ques- 
tion of  library  publicity  was  discussed 
by  Lillian  B.  Arnold  of  Dubuque.  Her 
advice  was  to  have  librarians  make 
friends  with  the  editors  and  encourage 
visits  of  reporters  to  the  libraries.  Ex- 
hibits in  the  libraries  that  will  not  only 
attract  the  eye  of  the  library  patron,  but 
please  the  artistic  sense,  are  also  val- 
uable advertising. 

Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary  of  the 
American  library  association,  gave  an 
interesting,  helpful  and  half  humorous 
address  on  helps  and  hindrances  in 
library  work.  Mr  Hadley  said  the  trus- 
tee may  be  a  counter  irritant  for  all  the 
trouble  of  library  work  to  librarians,  or 


he  may  be  a  blessing.  He  recommended 
having  both  men  and  women  on  the 
library  board.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
women  may  be  offset  by  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  the  men,  if  needful  in  that  di- 
rection, but  more  often  is  the  stimulant 
that  rouses  the  men  to  action. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  librarians 
and  the  guests  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained with  a  reading  of  "My  Lady's 
Ring*'  by  Katherine  Jewell  Everts  of 
New  York.  This  composition  was  writ- 
ten especially  for  Miss  Everts  by  Alice 
Brown,  the  novelist.  The  reading  was 
a  rare  treat  and  the  unanimous  wish 
was  expressed  for  the  return  of  Miss 
Everts  at  another  time.  A  reception  by 
the  Women's  clubs  followed. 

The  session  Wednesday  morning  was 
devoted  to  the  general  theme  of  "Library 
administration."  The  township  extension 
law,  the  budget  and  tax  levy,  farmers' 
rest  rooms,  special  endowment  library, 
auxiliary  clubs  and  legislation  were  all 
presented  in  a  helpful  way  that  brought 
out  much  discussion. 

Wednesday  afternoon  opened  with  re- 
ports of  the  district  meetings  held 
throughout  the  state  during  the  year. 
The  library  commission's  report  on  ex- 
tension work  was  presented  by  Alice  S. 
Tyler,  secretary.  The  librarians  were 
delighted  with  an  address  by  Miss  Ev- 
erts on  the  "Speaking  voice  in  library 
work,"  which  she  claimed  was  a  val- 
uable adjunct  to  successful  work.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  the  visitors 
made  an  inspection  of  the  state  build- 
ings and  particularly  the  rooms  of  the 
library  commission  where  the  Wednes- 
day meetings  were  held. 

In  the  evening  an  address  by  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges,  president  of  the  American 
library  association,  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views,  showed  the  development 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  library,  of 
which  Mr  Hodges  is  librarian. 

A  most  inspiring  and  helpful  address 
was  that  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  New- 
ton on  "The  inspiration  of  books."  A 
large  number  of  high-school  students, 
particularly  young  men,  were  present  by 
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special  invitation,  and  to  these  Rev. 
Newton  addressed  his  speech. 

The  business  matters  took  up  the 
opening  hour  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  officers  elected  were:  President, 
Irving  B.  Richman,  Muscatine;  first 
vice-president,  Vina  E.  Clark,  Ames; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Florence  G. 
Andrews,  Iowa  Falls;  secretary,  Lillian 
B.  Arnold,  Dubuque;  treasurer,  J.  W. 
Rich,  Iowa  City;  board  member,  Mrs 
M.  E.  Dailey,  Council  Bluffs. 

The  use  and  care  of  books  in  high- 
schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges  was 
discussed  by  librarians  of  these  insti- 
tutions. A  luncheon  was  served  at 
noon  by  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
public  library.  In  the  afternoon  a  book 
symposium  was  held.  Hon.  I.  B.  Rich- 
man  of  Muscatine,  discussed  Eliots*  list 
of  books,  one  of  the  notable  events  Of 
the  meeting.*  Books  of  travel,  recent 
notable  biographies,  Swinburne's  poetry 
and  Geoi^e  Meredith's  novels  were  pre- 
sented in  an  intelligent  and  interesting 
manner.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
meeting  an  automobile  ride  about  the 
city  was  given  the  librarians,  as  a  cour- 
tesy of  the  Des  Moines  citizens. 

The  meeting  was  the  largest  of  the 
Iowa  association.  More  than  150  were 
in  attendance,  among  whom  were  about 
35  trustees.  An  unusual  thing  was  the 
presence  of  three  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  association — the  president, 
the  second  vice-president  and  the  secre- 
tary. 

Mastachutetts— The  fall  (seventy-first) 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  library 
club  was  held  with  the  Attleborough 
public  library  on  Thursday,  October 
28.  Dr  C.  E.  Holden,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  made  the  address  of 
welcome. 

Prof.  Walter  C.  Bronson  of  Brown 
university  then  spoke  on 

The  magazine  habit 

Professor  Bronson  said  that  for  20 
years  or  more,  teachers  have  been 
wrangling   over   the   prescribed    reading 

•Mr.  Richman'a  paper  will  appear  later. 


for  their  pupils,  while  it  is  really  the 
voluntary  reading  which  has  more  in- 
fluence on  the  taste  and  growth  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  much  peri- 
odical reading  was  done  by  school  chil- 
dren the  pupils  of  various  secondary 
schools  were  required  to  write  a  brief 
account  of  the  magazines  they  read  and 
of  what  features  of  the  magazines  most 
attracted  them.  The  freshmen  of 
Brown  universit}^  also  wrote  these  ac- 
counts. In  all,  replies  from  557  stu- 
dents, mostly  from  New  England,  were 
received.  It  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  periodicals  read  by  each 
person  ranged  from  three  and  one-half 
to  six,  and  that  in  most  cases  fiction 
was  the  chief  attraction. 

From  these  reports  certain  obvious 
conclusions  were  reached:  i)  We  are 
confronted  with  a  great  fact  and  a  great 
force  in  this  magazine  habit  of  the 
American  school  child.  While  it  would 
be  almost  a  crime  to  take  away  maga- 
zine literature  from  the  child,  this  habit 
may  bring  great  evil  as  well  as  great 
good.  2)  Magazines  are  read  rela- 
tively too  much  and  books  relatively 
too  little  by  the  average  child. 
3)  Most  of  the  time  spent  in  maga- 
zine reading  is  given  to  inferior  mag- 
azines and  to  the  less  profitable  part  of 
the  better  ones.  While  the  craving  for 
fiction  which  leads  to  this  reading  of 
the  shallow  magazines  is  natural,  too 
much  of  it  is  bad.  Professor  Bronson 
pointed  out  that  fiction  is  read  largely 
because  of  lack  of  mental  concentration. 
In  the  voluntary  reading  of  children 
other  than  periodical  reading,  it  was 
found  that  fiction  predominated;  89  per 
cent  of  the  books  read,  the  names  of 
which  children  could  write  from  mem- 
ory, were  fiction,  and  of  this  89  per 
cent  only  28  per  cent  were  standard 
fiction. 

One  hopeful  sign  of  magazine  read- 
ing was  the  number  of  articles  of  gen- 
eral information,  of  scientific  articles 
and    articles    of    current    events    read, 
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testifying  to  the  practical  and  scientific 
trend  of  the  American  people. 

The  reading  of  cheap  magazines  is 
largely  due  to  thoughtlessness,  Professor 
Bronson  said,  and  as  remedies  he  sug- 
gested that  we,  the  libraries  and  schools, 
talk  and  try  to  raise  the  standard  of 
periodical  reading  by  a  judicious  ridicul- 
ing of  trashy  magazines,  by  reading  se- 
lections from  better  ones  to  the  children, 
and  by  having  good  magazines  on  the 
tables  in  the  schools.  Let  the  libraries 
lend  their  magazines  to  the  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Bronson  spoke  of  a  tendency  in 
public  libraries  toward  a  too  lavish  sub- 
scription to  magazines,  and  a  too  free 
access  of  children  to  them. 

But  the  libraries  and  schools  can  do 
little  if  the  influence  of  the  home  is  bad. 
Homes  are  filling  cellars  and  attics  with 
waste  paper.  Ephemeral  literature 
floods  the  house,  and  so  the  children 
become  hasty  readers. 

Fewer  magazines  should  be  bought 
in  the  homes,  and  more  and  better 
books  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

Professor  Bronson  was  followed  by 
Miss  Rathbone,  of  the  East  Orange 
public  library,  who  spoke  on  *The  se- 
lection and  use  of  periodicals."  She 
took  the  ground  that  people  form  the 
reading  habit  in  the  order  of  reading 
first  newspapers,  then  magazines,  then 
books.  If  this  is  so,  magazines  should 
form  a  part  of  the  reading  matter  fur- 
nished by  even  the  smallest  library, 
which  needs  to  supply  that  which  at- 
tracts new  readers  as  well  as  that  which 
meets  the  needs  of  constant  borrowers. 

Miss  Rathbone  suggested  that  the 
most  important  periodicals  would  fall 
into  the  following  groups:  Periodicals 
for  children,  for  women,  for  men,  peri- 
odicals of  general  interest,  of  special  in- 
terest, of  current  events,  reference  peri- 
odicals, literary  periodicals,  and  periodi- 
cals of  humor,  to  which  she  added  the 
group  of  something  for  nothing,  in- 
cluding college  catalogs,  booksellers' 
magazines,  farmer's  bulletins  and  labor 
bulletins.  In  conclusion.  Miss  Rath- 
bone mentioned  those  periodicals  which 


may  be  used  as  librarian's  tools,  such 
as  Public  Libraries,  the  Library  Jour- 
nal, the  A,  L.  A.  Booklist  and  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Bulletin, 

Discussion  followed,  led  by  Gardner 
M.  Jones  of  Salem.  After  lunch,  the 
members  of  the  club  visited  jewelry  and 
silversmith's  works  in  the  city. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
John  Grant  Moulton  of  the  Haverhill 
public  library,  who  discussed  "Meeting 
the  demand  for  the  latest  fiction,  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  subject,  especially 
the  pay  duplicate  collection."  Mr 
Moulton  said  in  part : 

It  is  admitted  that  we  must  have  fic- 
tion, and  why  not  meet  this  demand  in 
any  legitimate  way  ?  One  legitimate  way 
of  meeting  it  is  by  the  pay  duplicate  col- 
lection. Those  who  have  tried  this  plan 
are  enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is  the  others 
who  have  not  tried  it  who  are  doubtful 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  St  Louis  public  library  was  the 
first  library  to  adopt  the  plan,  in  1871, 
and  found  it  very  successful.  Quincy, 
111.,  adopted  it  in  1895;  ^^  proved  pop- 
ular, but  was  soon  given  up  on  account 
of  criticism.  Haverhill,  Newton,  Spring- 
field, Wilmington  and  Washington  are 
among  the  places  where  the  plan  is  now 
carried  on  with  success. 

There  has  been  practically  no  adverse 
criticism  of  the  plan.  The  duplicate 
collection  is  a  reasonable  method  of 
meeting  the  fiction  demand.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  source  of  income  to  the  library, 
it  gives  harm  to  none,  but  pleasure  to 
many. 

The  charges  in  diflferent  libraries 
range  from  one  cent  a  day  to  10  cents 
a  week.  When  a  day  charge  is  made 
there  is  no  time  limit,  but  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  notification,  after  a  book  lias 
been  kept  out  some  time,  is  used.  The 
g-eneral  charge  is  two  cents  a  day. 

Mr  Moulton  then  read  letters  from 
Mr  Wellman  of  Springfield  and  Mr 
Bowerman  of  Washington  showing  the 
success  of  the  plan  in  those  places. 

Discussion  followed,  led  by  Mr  Bal- 
lard of  the  Berkshire  athenaeum,  Pitts - 
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field,   who   told   of   the   success   of   the 
plan  in  Pittsfield. 

This  was  followed  by  the  '^president's 
hour,"  which  is  time  set  aside  for  the 
discussion  of  practical  questions  not 
represented  on  the  program.  This  was 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  but 
proved  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
helpful  parts  of  the  program.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  Miss  Hooper  of  the 
Brookline  public  library  made  a  plea 
that  the  Massachusetts  librarians  print 
in  their  annual  reports  the  results  of 
their  yearly  inventories. 

Miss  Thurston  warned  the  club  mem- 
bers that  some  person  was  evidently 
stealing  volumes  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
that  the  Newton  library  had  lost  five 
volumes  in  all,  and  that  one  of  their 
neighboring  libraries  had  lost  several 
different  volumes. 

The    usual   vote   of   thanks    was    ex- 
tended to  the  hosts  of  the  occasion. 
Gertrude  E.  Forrest,  Recorder. 

Massachusetts— The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Worcester  library  club  was 
held  at  the  Milford  library,  >Iov.  9  1909. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Bea- 
trice Putnam,  vice-president  of  the  club. 

Mr  Mullane,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  trustees  of  the  library,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  few  well-chosen  words 
of  welcome  to  the  visitors. 

Lucy  Day,  Hopedale,  gave  a  short 
but  entertaining  report  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Bretton  Woods. 

Co-operation  between  the  library  and 
the  school  was  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion and  Miss  Jordan,  children's  librar- 
ian of  the  Boston  public  library,  -read 
an  interesting  and  helpful  paper  on  the 
librarian's  opportunity  to  make  the 
library  a  supplement  to  the  schools. 

Miss  Nichols,  teacher  in  the  Milford 
high  school,  presented  the  teacher's 
side  of  the  question ;  the  good  results 
that  must  necessarially  follow  from  co- 
operation between  the  librarian  and  the 
teacher. 

Mr  Atwell,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Hopedale,  said  that  the  school 


and  the  library  were  working  toward 
the  same  end:  to  benefit  the  child.  He 
emphasized  the  point  that  the  library 
had  the  greater  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  attractive  side  of  education, 
and  that  the  library,  rather  than  the 
school,  could  inculcate  in  the  child  a 
love  for,  and  the  understanding  how  to 
obtain,  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  read- 
ing good  books. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1910:  President,  Harriet  B.  Sornbor- 
ger;  first  vice-president,  Beatrice  Put- 
nam; second  vice-president,  Miss  Dar- 
ling; secretary,  Nellie  F.  Smith. 

The  library  and  the  school  were  well 
represented,  and  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion was  so  much  in  evidence  that  the 
members  of  the  club  felt  a  keener  inter- 
est and  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  the 
v/ork  of  1 9 10. 

Nellie  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Michigan — The  nineteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  library  associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Hoyt  library,  Sagi- 
naw, October  5-7.  The  address  of  the 
president.  Miss  Walton,  Ypsilanti,  on 
*'Our  profession  as  librarians,"  was  so 
favorably  received,  that  it  was  voted  to 
print  it  in  full  as*  a  bulletin. 

The  roll  call  of  the  librarians,  which 
has  become  a  regular  feature  of  the 
meetings,  brought  out  reports  of  very 
interesting  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  state.  Twenty-eight  librarians  an- 
swered to  the  roll  call.  Reports  lim- 
ited to  three  minutes  allowed  full  time 
for   discussion   later. 

The  beneficial  results  to  the  small  li- 
braries of  the  Round  table  meetings 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  were 
given  by  Agnes  Jewell  of  Adrian. 

A  reception  given  by  the  Federated 
clubs  of  the  city  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Hoyt  library  furnished  a  delightful 
evening  for  the  first  day. 

Wednesday  morning  session  opened 
with  an  address  on  "Origins  of  letters," 
by  H.  M.  Utley  of  Detroit.  It  was  a 
scholarly  and  interesting  address.  This 
was  followed  by  "Practical  problems  in 
reorganization,"    given    by    Charles    E. 
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Rush,  of  the  Jackson  public  library. 
The  elimination  of  non-«ssentials  was 
emphasized.  Statistics  are  good,  but  too 
many  are  burdensome.  Printed  annual 
reports  are  too  great  an  expense  for  the 
small  library,  and  might  often  be  sim- 
plified in  larger  ones.  Page  after  page 
of  bare  figures  are  of  little  use  in  mak- 
ing a  library  larger  and  better.  The 
nature  and  size  of  the  library  deter- 
mine, largely,  the  complexity  of  the 
catalog,  but  too  much  information  con- 
fuses the  ordinary  reader. 

The  abolishment  of  the  guarantor  sys- 
tem for  adult  applicants  is  worth  con- 
sideration. The  time  limit  on  books 
might  well  be  lengthened  and  the  num- 
ber of  books  drawn  at  one  time  in- 
creased. The  custom  of  reserving  fic- 
tion has  been  abolished  in  some  libra- 
ries because  of  the  time  involved.  For 
the  same  reason  the  picture  bulletin  and 
the  story  hour  are  used  less  freely.  The 
library  which  fails  in  its  chief  function 
in  bringing  books  and  people  as  closely 
together  as  possible  is  usually  hindered 
with  non-essentials. 

Mr  Rush's  paper  brought  out  a 
lively  discussion.  Arrangement  of  juve- 
nile books  was  largely  discussed.  The 
plan  of  mixing  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
of  placing  the  fiction  on  the  top  and 
bottom  shelves,  mixing  books  of  litera- 
ture with  fiction  was  presented. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  up  to 
a  lecture  on  Progress,  by  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  president  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

The  last  session  Thursday  morning 
was  devoted  to  three-minute  book  talks 
by  Miss  Campbell,  Grand  Raoids :  Miss 
Pratt,  Hinsdale;  Miss  Miller,  Muske- 
gon; Miss  Reed,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss 
Farwell,  Calumet;  Miss  Hunt,  Lansing; 
Miss  Upleger,  Mt  Clemens.  The  re- 
views were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  as- 
sociation, urging  the  legislature  to  ap- 
propriate mor\ey  for  a  lending  library 
for  the  Michigan  employment  institu- 
tion for  the  blind ;  to  enact  a  law  per- 
mitting the  counties  to  establish  library 


systems,  or  permitting  public  libraries 
to  contract  with  county  authorities  or 
with  township  and  village  authorities,  to 
extend  the  library  system  into  adjoining 
villages  or  townships  or  surrounding 
counties. 

This  meeting  of  the  association  was 
characterized  especially  by  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm 
for  larger  work.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  over  60.  Flora  B.  Rob- 
erts, formerly  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  for  the  last  few  years  identi- 
fied with  Missouri  library  work,  and 
now  a  student  at  Ann  Arbor,  was  a 
welcome  visitor.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  added  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  association. 

Jackson  was  decided  upon  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Miss  Walton,  who 
has  done  most  excellent  work  during 
her  presidency,  refused  re-election.* 

MIttourl— The  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  library  association  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, October  28-30. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  when  an  address  was  g^ven 
by  Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of 
the  St  Louis  public  library,  who  spoke 
most  interestingly  on  "System  in  the  li- 
brary." At  the  close  a  reception  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  was  tendered  the  as- 
sociation. 

After  the  routine  business  on  Friday 
morning  papers  were  presented  as  fol- 
lows: The  appointment  of  funds  in  a 
college  library,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Westmin- 
ster College,  Fulton;  The  charging  sys- 
tem of  the  St  Louis  public  library, 
Bertha  Doane,  public  library,  St  Louis; 
Reference  work  in  a  college  library, 
Martha  B.  Clark,  Normal  School,  Mary- 
yille;  The  college  library  and  cultural 
.reading,  Mary  A.  Wadsworth  of  Chris- 
tian College.  In  the  afternoon  the  ses- 
sion opened  by  two  minute  reports  from 
librarians  present,  of  new  features  that 
had  been  inaugurated  during  the  last 
year    in    their    libraries.      Ur    W.    H. 

*For  officers  of  1910  see  Public  LiBBABiat, 
page  356. 
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Brown  of  Columbia,  gave  an  excellent 
talk  on  Bookplates,  illustrated  with  many 
beautiful  and  rare  specimens  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  "The 
Library  and  the  mechanic"  was  the  prac- 
tical subject  presented  by  Purd  B. 
Wright,  librarian  of  the  St.  Joseph  pub- 
lic library.  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
the  association  enjoyed  an  automobile 
ride. 

In  the  evening  the  association  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Librarian  Ange  V. 
Milner  of  the  State  normal  university 
of  Illinois,  who  illustrated  her  talk  by 
an  exhibition  of  numerous  informing 
and  interesting  tracts,  handbooks,  etc., 
which  cost  little  and  are  invaluable  to 
the  librarian  of  the  small  library. 

The  question  box  which  is  an  annual 
feature  of  the  M.  L.  A.  was  conducted 
by  Florence  Whittier.  The  librarians 
were  divided  into  four  groups,  each  hav- 
ing its  leader.  The  leader  reported  on 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  his  group 
about  the  questions  assigned  it  and  live- 
ly general  discussion  followed. 

Next  followed  a  short  talk  by  Miss 
Whittier -on  the  new  A.  L.  A.  executive 
office  in  Chicago  and  an  exhibit  of  A.  L. 
A.  Publishing  Board  publications.  The 
last  paper  was  one  of  great  value  to 
Missouri  librarians,  ''State  documents 
suitable  for  the  small  public  libraries," 
by  Grace  Lefler,  cataloger  of  the  Uni- 
versity library,  Columbia. 

Resolutions  were  passed,  expressing 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  hospital- 
ity and  generous  service  of  the  many  li- 
brary workers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  Columbia,  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Willis  H.  Kerr,  Fulton ;  first 
vice-president,  Austin  D.  Wolfe,  Park- 
ville;  second  vice-president,  Frances  A. 
Bishop,  Kansas  City;  secretary,  Mar- 
guerite McDaniel,  Sedalia;  treasurer, 
Clarence  E.  Miller,  St.  Louis. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  li- 
brary institute  for  three  days,  conducted 
by  Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  library  commission.  Instruc- 
tion  was   given   by    Florence   Whittier, 


Bessie  E.  Tiffy  and  Katherinc  T. 
Moody.  Evening  talks  were  given  by 
Purd  B.  Wright  and  Henry  O.  Sever- 
ance. 

Nebraska — The  fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nebraska  library  association 
was  held  at  Beatrice,  October  19-21.  It 
opened  with  an  informal  reception  given 
by  the  Beatrice  library  board. 

Secretary  Chalmers  Hadley,  repre- 
senting the  A.  L.  A.,  gave  a  very  help- 
ful address  on  "The  library  and  the 
trustee." 

The  general  plan  of  the  meeting  was 
in  the  form  of  an  institute.  Miss  Hagey 
of  the  Lincoln  library  had  a  class  in 
book-buying,  in  which  she  discussed  the 
dealers  and  how  to  buy,  edition  and 
the  value  of  a  "waiting  list,"  booklists 
and  other  aids  in  selecting. 

Miss  Tobitt  of  the  Omaha  public 
library  had  the  class  in  administration. 
A  great  deal  of  practical  information 
was  given  during  this  period.  Miss 
Tobitt  emphasized  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  first  needs  of  a  librarian  is  to  know 
how  to  conduct  her  business  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  Different  librarians  were 
asked  to  tell  how  they  did  things,  the 
whole  taking  the  form  of  a  recitation. 

Miss  Spencer  of  Falls  City  gave  a 
demonstration  in  book-repairing.  About 
20  books  were  mended,  and,  as  the  class 
was  very  informal,  questions  were  freely 
asked. 

Children's  literature  was  the  subject 
of  one-half  day's  session.  There  were 
three  papers :  Fiction  for  boys,  by  Miss 
Bowen  of  Omaha;  Fiction  for  girls. 
Miss  Waugh  of  Lincoln,  and  Non-fic- 
tion for  children.  Miss  Smith  of 
Beatrice.  These  were  supplemented  by 
printed  lists  of  the  books  recommended. 

There  was  also  an  exhibition  during 
the  whole  meeting  of  143  v.  of  attract- 
ive books  for  children.  This  gave  the 
librarians  an  opportunity  to  see  the  best 
editions  of  old  favorites  and  many  fine 
new  books. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  features  on  the 
program  was  the  story  hour  in  the  li- 
brary, discussed  by  Miss  Davis,  a  Be- 
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atrice  teacher.  She  gave  an  inspiring 
talk  on  the  value  of  a  story  hour  and 
illustrated  it  with  three  exceptionally 
well  told  stories. 

The  second  evening  was  spent  in 
talking  about  the  library  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public,  by  the  public.  Mr 
Hill  spoke  for  the  farmer,  Mr  Gurney 
for  the  workingman,  Mr  Cummings  for 
the  business  man  and  Sara  Hrbek* 
for  the  foreign-born  citizen.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sessions  of  the 
meeting.  There  were  many  suggestive 
criticisms  and  encouraging  words  given* 

The  association  is  indebted  to  the 
Commercial  club  of  Beatrice  for  a  very 
pleasant  sightseeing  trip  around  their 
city  in  automobiles.  At  the  business 
meeting  the  constitution  was  amended 
to  combine  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  in  one. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President. 
Anna  V.  Jennings,  Kearney;  first  vice- 
president,  Mary  K.  Ray,  Lincoln;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Margaret  A. 
O'Brien,  Omaha;  secretary-treasurer. 
Guess  Humphrey,  Lincoln. 

The  selection  of  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
incoming   executive  board. 

Lois   Amelia   Spencer,   Sec'y. 

North  Dakota— The  North  Dakota  li- 
brary association  held  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  at  Valley  City,  October  7-8. 
The  first  address  was  given  by  Dr  Max 
Batt  of  the  Agricultural  college,  Fargo, 
on  "Library  work  in  rural  communi- 
ties." The  lecture  was  illustrated.  A 
reception  followed  the  lecture.  Other 
items  on  the  program  were  "Work  of 
the  State  library  commission,"  by  Julia 
A.  Robinson,  Bismarck;  "Margins  on 
library  service,"!  C.  M.  Rawlins,  Val- 
ley City;  "Reference  work  and  its  co- 
ordination in  North  Dakota,"*  by  Chas. 
H.  Compton,  Grand  Forks,  and  "Psy- 
chology of  reading,"  G.  B.  Randells, 
Valley  City. 

Dr  Batt  gave  an  interesting  account 

*Mi8s  Hrbek's  paper  wil  appear  In  full  later. 
tTheae  papers  will  be  published  later  by  Pub- 
lic Ljbrabies. 


of  a  visit  to  European  libraries  made 
last  summer,  pointing  differences,  some 
of  which  were  a  credit  to  one  and  some 
to  the  other  country. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were:  President,  Dr  Max  Batt,  Fargo; 
vice-president,  Helen  Harwood,  Minot; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  H.  Compton, 
Grand  Forks;  executive  board,  Dr  Max 
Batt,  Dr  O.  G.  Libby,  Alice  M.  Pad- 
dock. The  place  of  meeting  for  next 
year  will  be  either  Fargo  or  James- 
town. 

Pcnntylvania— The  first  meeting  of  the 
season  of  1909-1910  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania library  club  was  held  at  the  H. 
Josephine  Widener  branch  on  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  8,  1909,  with  the  presi- 
dent, Dr  Robinson,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty  new  members  were  admitted 
to  full  membership. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  on  the  death  of  Alice  B.  Kroe- 
ger,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
club  from  its  beginning. 

Whereas,  Through  the  death  of  Alice 
B.  Kroeger,  we,  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club,  have  lost  one  of  our  loved  and 
active  members,  in  testimony  of  our 
personal  sorrow  as  her  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  library  work,  we  tender  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  in  tribute  to  her 
memory  we  cannot  estimate  too  highly 
her  happy  influence  in  the  interest  of 
everything  which  furthers  the  welfare 
of  library  administration,  and  the  well- 
directed  energy  with  which  she  aided 
others  to  equip  themselves  for  the  ful- 
filment of  those  ideals  which  shall  give 
to  the  library  profession  a  greater  sig- 
nificance and  greater  fields  for  achieve-* 
ment  in  time  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  capacity  as  a 
society  we  mourn  her  both  as  a  friend 
and  co-worker  and  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  deep  regard  to  her 
family,  as  also  to  those  who,  through 
intimate  association  with  her  in  the 
Drexel  library  school,  have  felt  her  loss 
scarcely  less  poignantly. 

Resolved,   That    these   resolutions   be 
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spread   upon   the   minutes   and   sent   to 
Miss  Kroeger's  family  in  St  Louis. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  library  of  Philadel- 
phia, gave  an  instructive  and  compre- 
hensive talk  on  "Municipal  periodical 
literature"  from  the  beginning  of  such 
publications  to  the  present  day,  show- 
ing the  importance  of  libraries  in  gen- 
eral, making  a  specialty  of  securing  the 
more  important  of  these  publications  for 
the  use  of  workers,  not  only  in  civic 
affairs,  but  in  all  sociological  depart- 
ments. 

Mr  Thomson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr  Woodruff  for  his  very  valuable 
address,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, followed  by  the  usual  reception 
and  tea. 

Jean  E.  Graffen,  Sec*y. 

Rhode  Island — The  fall  meeting  of  the 
Rhode  Island  library  association  brought 
70  members  together  at  Portsmouth,  No- 
vember I.  The  small  library  furnished 
the  theme  for  discussion.  State  Libra- 
rian Brigham  announced  the  magazine 
clearing  house  that  had  been  established 
at  the  State  library. 

President  Koopman  held  that  the  li- 
brarian of  the  small  library  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  fellow  workers  than  in  a  larger  in- 
stitution, and  to  know  ^ore  about  his 
building  and  its  contents.  He  urged 
the  small  libraries  to  restrict  themselves 
to  certain  definite  lines,  leaving  the  col- 
lection of  all  classes  of  literature  to 
libraries  in  cities.  Access  may  be  had 
usually  to  these  through  inter-library 
loans.  If  the  librarian  grows  with  his 
library  he  will  sooner  or  later  receive 
a  call  to  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 

C.  S.  Brigham,  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian society  of  Worcester,  urged  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  preserve  the 
local  history  of  small  places,  and,  if  the 
library  itself  does  not  feel  that  it  can 
preserve  this,  there  are  always  historical 
societies  which  would  be  glad  to  receive 
it. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Inman 
of  the  Olneyville   free   library  outlined 


methods  of  obtaining  books  for  various 
classes  of  children.  She  urged  that 
lectures,  explaining  different  depart- 
ments of  the  library  and  their  use,  be 
given  to  the  children.  Reference  work 
should  be  especially  made  clearer.  She 
stated  that  only  five  libraries  in  Rhode 
Island  had  children's  rooms:  The  Pub- 
lic library  of  Providence,  01ne3rville, 
Newport,  Pawtucket  and  Warren. 

The  round-table  discussion  brought 
out  valuable  points  to  help  librarians  in 
their  particular  work. 


Other  Meetings 
Mississippi 


A  number  of  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  library  work  in  Missis- 
sippi met  in  Jackson,  October  29,  and 
organized  the  Mississippi  library  asso- 
ciation. There  were  eleven  persons 
present,  with  no  delegates  from  several 
of  the  larger  centers  in  the  state.  T.  V. 
Davis,  librarian  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, was  elected  president;  George  F. 
Boyd,  Kosciusko,  vice-president ;  Iva  M. 
Young,  Columbus,  Miss.,  secretary;  and 
Miss  Hunt,  treasurer.  Plans  were  laid 
for  the  extension  of  the  membership. 

Louisiana 

A  call  has  been  issued  by  Miss  Todd, 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  library 
club,  for  a  meeting  of  librarians  to  be 
held  in  Tulane  university,  December  10, 
to  organize  a  State  Hbrary  association. 


Julia  E.  Elliott  and  Emily  Turner, 
both  of  whom  were  formerly  connected 
with  Wisconsin  library  work,  have 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  City 
under  the  name  of  'The  Indexers,"  at 
27  East  Twenty-second  street,  from 
where  they  propose  to  index  books, 
periodicals,  commercial  and  municipal 
records,  to  organize  and  catalog  libra- 
ries and  to  do  research  and  bibliographi- 
cal work  of  any  kind. 

There  is  ample  field  for  this  sort  of 
work  and  it  ought  to  develop  into  a 
favorable  adjunct  to  library  work. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

Miss  H.  E.  Haines,  formerly  of  the 
Library  Journal,  begins  a  history  of  li- 
brary periodicals  in  the  same  number. 

An  interesting  publication  of  signifi- 
cance is  the  pamphlet  sent  out  under  • 
the  title  of  "The  City  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
its  educational  agencies."  The  first  of 
the  seven  agencies  mentioned  is  the 
Free  public  library,  the  functions  and 
departments  of  which  are  set  forth  in 
an  attractive  manner. 

A  curious  phase  of  statistics  is  that 
to  be  found  in  a  newspaper  item,  copied 
many  times,  that  the  total  staff  of  offi- 
cers and  assistants  in  the  New  York 
public  library  number  473,  to  whom  the 
aggregate  of  $408,173  is  paid  yearly  in 
salaries,  an  average  of  $862  for  each. 
In  view  of  the  distance  between  the 
highest  salary  paid  and  the  lowest,  the 
average  is  somewhat  misleading. 

A  note  from  a  Nova  Scotia  librarian 
says  that  the  statement  that  four  Car- 
negie libraries  had  been  given  to  that 
province  is  incorrect.  As  a  point  of 
fact,  not  one  has  been  given.  Neither 
is  there  a  Carnegie  library  in  Cape 
Breton.  Sidney,  Nova  Scotia,  which  is 
credited  with  a  Carnegie  library,  has 
none.  The  only  public  libraries  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  those  of  Halifax  and  Yar- 
mouth. 

The  Houghton-Mifflin  Company  has 
issued  a  warning  against  a  swindler, 
who  is  appearing  among  literary  people 
and  who  claims  to  be  related  to  one  or 
another  well-known  man  of  letters.  He 
usually  asks  for  a  small  loan  or  en- 
dorsement of  a  draft,  or  some  such  lit- 
tle favor,  in  so  attractive  a  manner  that 
he  is  successful  in  his  swindling.  Co- 
operation is  asked  in  bringing  him  to 
justice  when  next  he  appears  in  his 
scheme. 

A  supplement  to  the  Classics  and 
belles-lettres  of  German  literature,  part 
of  the  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  world  lit- 
erature, edited  by  Ernst  Lemcke,  has 
been  issued.    It  is  a  new  supplement  to 


the  1894  catalog  with  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions thereto,  and  presents  an  out- 
line of  literary  activity  of  Germany 
in  the  last  15  years.  The  supplement  is 
termed  ''Hints  for  selecting  the,  German 
library  of  a  man  of  culture,  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  translations  into 
English."  A  list  of  popular  German  and 
French  periodicals  with  subscription 
prices  is  added. 

Bulletin  No.  i  of  the  Toronto  public 
library  contains  in  dictionary  catalog 
form,  a  list  of  all  the  books  received, 
January  i  to  June  30,  1909.  In  addi- 
tion, information  concerning  the  library, 
as  to  government,  location,  hours  and 
terms  is  included.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  library  authorities  to  include  addi- 
tional lists  of  books  added  to  the 
Branches  in  subsequent  numbers  as 
well  as  other  material  of  current  in- 
terest to  the  users  of  the  library. 

The  proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  library  associa- 
tion, held  April  12-13,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. In  an  appendix  there  has  been 
added  the  unprinted  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Ontario  library  associa- 
tion from  1900  to  1906,  at  which  time 
the  government  began  the  generous 
work  of  printing  the  reports  of  the  as- 
sociation. This  last  number  makes  the 
proceedings  and  records  of  the  associa- 
tion complete  from  the  beginning. 

The  Bulletin  of  Bibliography  for  Oc- 
tober begins  the  publication  of  a  quar- 
terly Dramatic  Index,  covering  all  im- 
portant periodicals  in  England  and 
America,  and  gives  in  one  alphabet  an 
index  to  the  theater  and  its  plays  and 
players.  About  150  periodicals  are  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  proposed  to  reprint  the 
four  quarterly  installments  of  each  year 
in  one  alphabet  as  Part  2  of  the  maga- 
zine subject  index.  The  October  install- 
ment contains  over  1000  entries.  This 
work  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  many 
who  have  felt  the  need  of  such  help. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 

Hiller  C.  Wellman,  librarian  of  the 
Springfield  city  library,  has  been  ap-. 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Public  library 
commission  of  Massachusetts. 

The  library  of  the  late  C.  B.  Tilling- 
hast,  state  librarian  of  Massachusetts, 
was  sold  at  the  auction  rooms  of  C.  F. 
Libbie  &  Co.  in  November.  The  col- 
lection was  rich  in  early  Massachusetts 
liter;iture. 

The  Forbes  library,  North  Hampton, 
Mass.,  has  plans  under  consideration 
for  adding  to  the  library's  musical  de- 
partment a  number  of  records  for  talk- 
ing machines  and  perforated  rolls  for 
piano  playing  machines. 

Mrs  Harriet  A.  Shepard,  who  has 
been  librarian  of  the  Beebe  (Mass.) 
town  library  since  1886,  retired  Novem- 
ber I.  As  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  her  faithful  service,  the  trustees  pre- 
sented Mrs  Shepard  with  a  purse  of 
$200  in  gold,  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion. H.  Gertrude  Lee,  formerly  libra- 
rian of  the  branch  at  Greenwood,  is 
Mrs  Shepard*s  successor. 

The  Medford  (Mass.)  public  library 
in  its  fifty-third  annual  report  shows 
an  increase  in  circulation  of  8000  v. 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  most  im- 
portant work  chronicled  is  that  with 
the  schools  and  that  of  personal  work 
with  the  unoccupied  boy.  One  new 
feature  in  the  school  work  was  that  of 
making  duplicate  copies  of  the  poems 
required  in  the  schools.  These  poems 
which  the  pupils  are  asked  to  commit 
to  memor>'  were  duplicatec^  by  two  of 
ihc  assistants  and  loaned  to  tlie  chil- 
(trcn  when  needed ;  in  this  way  the 
books  in  which  these  poems  are  to  be 
found  are  saved  much  wear. 

The  seventy-first  annual  report  of  the 
Hartford  public  library  gives  a  circula- 
tion of  255,440,  an  increase  of  21,025 
over  last  year.  A  pay  duplicate  collec- 
tion opened  in  October,  1908,  is  success- 
ful and  more  than  pays  expenses,  but 


dishonest  persons  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  books,  which  are  displayed  on 
open  shelves,  and  have  read  and  re- 
turned them  without  paying  for  them 
and  appropriated  others. 

The  experiment  has  been  successfully 
made  of  binding  every  volume  of  the 
larger  and  heavier  popular  periodicals, 
i  e.  Century,  Harper,  and  others,  in 
two  parts  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
back. 

The  work  of  the  reference  room  and 
boys'  and  girls'  room  increases,  in  the 
latter  the  circulation  being  46,483,  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  school  and  other 
branches  have  circulated  25,336  v.  The 
reading  room  has  267  periodicals  on 
file,  and  will  soon  move  into  new  and 
more  convenient  quarters. 

The  alterations  in  the  Wadsworth 
atheneum  when  the  picture  gallery  and 
natural  history  collection  are  housed 
in  the  new  memorial  building  erected  by 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  memory  of  his 
father,  will  give  the  library  more  book 
space,  a  work  room,  a  larger  delivery 
room,  reading  room  and  reference  room 
within  a  few  months. 

The  annual  report  of  the  City  library 
association  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  records 
the  erection  of  two  of  the  three  branch 
library  buildings  given  by  Mr  Carnegie, 
costing  between  $16,000  and  $17,000 
each.  One  of  the  sites  was  presented 
by  two  public-spirited  citizens  and  the 
other  was  purchased  by  contributions 
from  581  residents  of  the  district.  In 
April,  work  was  begun  on  the  new 
marble  building  for  the  main  library, 
which  is  to  cost  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars.  To  make  room  for  this,  the 
present  building  was  moved  back  bodily 
some  200  feet,  and  a  temporary  wing 
was  erected  in  the  rear  to  house  the 
children's   department. 

There  were  9586  V.  purchased  and 
17 1 3  were  received  by  gift.  A  table 
of  growth  shows  that  in  10  years  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  has 
increased  from  106,973  to  168,632;  and 
the  circulation  for  home  use  from  154,- 
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424  V.  to  506,731.  Of  the  upward  of 
a  half  million  volumes  circulated,  60.9 
per  cent  were  fiction.  A  bequest  from 
James  A.  Rumrill  of  $10,000  was  re- 
ceived for  the  endowment  of  the  Grace 
Rumrill  department  of  music.  There 
were  21,996  V.  loaned  to  the  schools  for 
class  room  libraries. 

A  "current  events  table"  has  proved 
popular,  on  which  books  are  placed  to 
supplement  the  information  in  the 
morning  newspaper.  Sixteen  special 
lists  were  issued  for  distribution,  be- 
sides the  monthly  bulletins.  The  David 
A.  Wells  economic  library,  comprising 
14,000  v.,  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
municipal  reference  library,  and  books 
have  been  furnished  to  city  officials  on 
road-making,  pavements,  sewage  dis- 
posal, parks,  water  supply,  city  plan- 
ning, commission  government  and  simi- 
lar topics.  On  September  11  the  li- 
brary kept  "open  house'*  for  the  smaller 
libraries  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  30  visiting  librarians  in- 
spected the  diflferent  departments  in 
operation. 

The  expenditure  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  library  and  branches  was  $36,894, 
including  for  books,  $6681 ;  for  periodi- 
cals, $1133;  for  binding,  $2011,  and  for 
salaries,  $18,509. 

Central  Atlantic 

Elizabeth  Smith,  Illinois  '09.  has  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Department 
of  library  science  at  the  Syracuse  uni- 
versity. 

Alice  P.  Bixby,  Illinois  '00,  who  has 
been  spending  the  last*year  In  Europe, 
has  returned  to  this  country.  Her  ad- 
dress is  307  The  Ontario,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Seward  park  branch  of  the  New 
York  public  library  was  opened  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember II.  Distribution  of  books  be- 
gan. Friday,  November   12. 

Anna  W.  Eastman,  Marjorie  F.  Far- 
well,  Ethelwyn  Manny  and  Irene  H. 
Moore,  from  the  Training  school  for 
children's  libraries,  Pittsburg,  have  been 


appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library. 

The  New  York  public  library  held  a 
Washington  Irving  exhibit  in  the  Lenox 
library  building  during  November. 
There  were  many  portraits  of  Irving 
at  various  periods  of  his  life.  Engrav- 
ings after  the  original  paintings  in  the 
Lenox  library,  various  engravings  and 
photographs  of  the  house  at  Sunnyside, 
the  cemetery  at  Tarrytown  and  many 
"Sleepy  Hollow*'  scenes,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  illustrations  of  Irving*s 
works  were  viewed.  Interesting  illus- 
trations were  the  Darley  drawings  for 
Irving's  writings,  including  a  number 
of  original  sketches. 

Irving's  books  were  shown,  especially 
first  or  fine  editions  and  illustrated  edi- 
tions, including  autograph  letters  and 
manuscripts  from  the  collection  of  the 
l£te  E.  A.  Duyckinck. 

Alice  B.  Kreoger,  librarian  of  Drexel 
institute  and  director  of  the  Library 
school  connected  with  the  institute,  died 
suddenly  of  neurasthenia  anaemia  at  the 
Homeopathic  hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
Sunday  evening,  October  31.  Miss 
Kroeger  did  not  leave  her  post  until 
Friday  before  her  death.  She  gave  hei 
regular  lecture  Wednesday,  speaking  for 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

She  had  not  been  well  for  some  time 
and  had  made  arrangements  to  take  a 
vacation  when -she  went  to  the  hospital. 
The  body  was  taken  to  St  Louis,  Miss 
Kreoger's  former  home,  for  burial.  The 
Institute  library  and  the  Library  school 
were  closed  for  one  day.  No  services 
were  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Kreoger  has  been  connected 
with  Drexel  institute  since  1891,  going 
there  from  the  Albany  library  school, 
where  she  spent  two  years.  Before  that 
time  she  was  connected  with  the  St 
Louis  public  library  for  nine  years. 

Julia  A.  Hopkins,  of  the  New  York 
library  school,  1897,  has  been  assisting 
Miss  Kreoger  in  the  school  since  the 
first  of  October.  Mrs  Salome  Cutler 
P'airchild,    whom    Miss    Kreoger    had 
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asked  to  take  her  place  during  the  ex- 
pected vacation,  will  carry  on  the  ar- 
rangements made  and  give  the  work  on 
Book  selection,  American  authors  and 
Reference  work,  until  Miss  Kreoger's 
successor  is  appointed. 

Central 

Helen  E.  Ervin,  Illinois  '09,  is  general 
assistant  at  Miami  university,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Mary  Marks,  Illinois  *io,  has  been 
made  general  assistant,  Public  library  at 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Elizabeth  T.  Stout,  Illinois  '08,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  reference  work  at  Sioux 
City   (Iowa),  public  library. 

Anna  S.  Pinkum,  Illinois  '04,  nas  re- 
signed the  librarianship  of  the  Stephen- 
son public  library,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Nancy  C.  McLachlan,  cataloger,  Free 
public  library,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1908- 
1909,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
that  library. 

Anne  E.  Lilly,  from  the  Training 
school  for  children's  libraries,  Pittsburg, 
has  taken  a  position  with  the  Public 
library  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Minnie  E.  Sears,  Illinois  '00,  formerly 
head  cataloger  in  Bryn  Mawr  college, 
has  a  similar  position  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Inez  Sachs,  Illinois  '09,  who  has  been 
organizing  the  public  library  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  head 
cataloger  at  University  of  Indiana. 

Dr  G.  S.  Focht  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  on 
moving  to  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  presented 
his  medical  library  to  the  city  of  Tipton, 
to  be  placed  in  the  reference  room  of  the 
Public  library  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  Gilbert 
M.  Simmons  library,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
gives  the  following  statistics:  Circula- 
tion 90,529,  a  gain  of  7036  over  last 
year;  9983  were  circulated  through  the 
schools,  and  30,659  from  the  children's 
department.  Volumes  in  the  library 
20,035,  ^f  which  2400  were  added  dur- 


ing the  year.  Active  borrowers,  5946, 
and  reading  room  visitors,  34,074;  4034 
pictures  were  mounted  for  circulation 
and  1697  were  loaned  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year. 

Marion  R.  Glenn,  for  some  time  li- 
brarian of  the  George  Smith  public  li- 
brary. Junction  City,  Kan.,  has  resigned 
her  position  to  become  first  assistant  in 
the  Broadway  branch  of  the  Qeveland 
public  library. 

The  Bucyrus  memorial  library,  Bu- 
cyrus,  Ohio,  has  been  endowed  with 
$50,000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Nellie 
Harris.  The  fund  is  designated  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father,  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  .books  for  the  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
historical  society  reports  a  decided  in- 
crease in  work,  in  material  and  in  op- 
portunity. The  sadly  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  library  building  offers  a  very 
perplexing  problem,  which  is  presented 
by  Secretary  Thwaites. 

Helen  S.  Dickson,  Illinois  '04,  who 
has  been  connected  for  the  past  two 
years  with  the  library  at  the  Steel  works 
club,  Joliet,  111.,  has  severed  her  connec- 
tion with  that  institution.  She  has  been 
engaged  to  organize  a  library  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pekin,  111.,  records  56,336 
visitors  to  the  library;  a  circulation  of 
29,920  and  reference  use,  30,762;  books 
and  pamphlets  on  shelves,  8762;  mem- 
bership, 1980.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  fails  to  comply  with 
the  law  which  requires  a  separation  of 
the  fund  of  the  public  library  from  the 
other  funds  of  the  city. 

The  Ryerson  library  of  Grand  Rapids 
has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  to 
be  given  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
throughout  the  winter.  The  lectures  are 
to  be  free  to  the  general  public  and  are 
already  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  topics  arc  "Light- 
houses and  life-saving  service,"  "Lake 
shores  of  Michigan,"  "Rivers  of  Michi- 
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gan,  with  special  reference  to  geology 
and  history/'  "Canoeing  on  the  rivers 
of  Michigan,"  "The  Soo,"  "Norway," 
"Ireland,"  "Old  Mexico,"  "Yellowstone 
Park,"  "Trip  to  India,"  "Ben  Hur." 

Another  series  of  illustrated  lectures 
will  be  given  on  "What  our  city  docs 
for  us." 

The  Iowa  library  commission  has  re- 
cently added  to  its  staff  Eliza  E.  Town- 
send  as  field  and  reference  assistant  in 
the  traveling  library  department.  Miss 
Townsend  resigned  her  position  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  public 
library  to  return  to  her  native  state. 
Before  going  to  Manistee  four  years 
ago,  she  completed  her  library  training 
at  the  Western  Reserve  library  school, 
Qeveland. 

A  branch  of  the  Peoria  public  library 
has  been  opened  in  the  Lincoln  avenue 
high  school.  Several  thousand  care- 
fully selected  books  have  been  placed 
there  and  a  number  of  the  best  periodi- 
cals. An  assistant  librarian  wiU  be  in 
charge. 

The  room  is  on  the  first  floor  and 
can  be  entered  from  the  outside  with- 
out passing  through  the  building.  It  is 
large  and  well  lighted  and  has  been 
made  as  attractive  as  possible  for  li- 
brary purposes. 

Carl  B.  Roden,  late  head  of  the  Cata- 
log department  of  the  Chicago  public 
library,  has  been  made  assistant  libra- 
rian of  that  institution.  The  office  of 
assistant  librarian  was  abolished  at  the 
death  of  E.  F.  L.  Gauss,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  position.  At  Mr  Legler's 
request  the  office  was  recently  revived 
and  Mr  Roden  was  certified  to  the  posi- 
tion. Mr  Roden  was  the  acting  libra- 
rian in  the  interim  after  Mr  Hild's*  res- 
ignation. He  has  been  connected  with 
the  library  for  22  years. 

The  annual  report  of  Laura  F.  An- 
gelli  of  Aram  public  library,  Delavan, 
Wis.,  for  1908-09  is  full  of  interest. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  public 
July  8,  1908,  and  during  its  first  year 
issued  borrowers'  cards  to  982  of  Dela- 


van's  2400  inhabitants.  The  2981  v.  in 
the  library  have  all  been  cataloged  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  librarian  and  one 
assistant  and  a  card  catalog  of  11,000 
cards  is  the  result.  The  total  circula- 
tion of  the  year  was  20,112.  The  li- 
brary has  been  very  generous  to  readers 
outside  the  city.  Residents  of  sur- 
rounding towns  have  only  to  secure  the 
signature  of  a  resident  as  guarantor  in 
order  to  enjoy  all  library  privileges. 

H.  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  has  presented  to 
the  Public  library  of  Superior,  Wis., 
his  collection  of  "Sources  on  Wisconsin 
history."  Mr  Legler  spent  many  years 
in  making  the  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  which  are  very 
rare,  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  collection  to  be  found  outside 
of  the  State  historical  library. 

Mr  Legler  presents  the  gift  to  the 
Superior  public  library  because  it  is  so 
remote  geographically  from  the  State 
capital,  and  because  it  is  in  a  region 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  a  large  popu- 
lation. The  collection  is  valued"  at 
$1000,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  could 
not  be  replaced  for  that  money. 

The  report  of  the  Cleveland  public 
library  for  1908  gives  the  following: 

Accessions,  55477 v.;  net  increase, 
32,513  V.;  accessioned  volumes  in  library 
at  close  of  year,  352,041.  Issued  for 
home  use,  2,056,054  V.  (adult  fiction, 
37.1  per  cent;  juvenile  fiction,  19.8  per 
cent);  116,000  membership  cards  in 
force  (22  per  cent  of  total  population)  ; . 
recorded  visitors  to  library  for  reading 
and  reference,  1,266,275.  Agencies  for 
distributing  books  for  home  reading, 
293:  Main  library,  seven  branches,  12 
sub-branches,  five  high  school  libraries, 
10  school  stations,  174  class-room  li- 
braries in  public  schools  and  11  in  spe- 
cial parochial  and  Sunday  schools,  37 
home  libraries,  three  factory  stations,  32 
delivery  stations,  and  the  department  for 
the  blind;  26  of  the  above  places  also 
have    reading    rooms.      Expended    for 
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maintenance,    $69,539.62;    for    service, 
$85,017.27;  for  growth,  $96,809.29. 

Detail  reports  summarize  the  work  of 
each  department;  Branch  library  reports 
give  study  of  local  neighborhoods,  espe- 
cially in  the  foreign  districts.  New 
main  library  building  is  stated  to  be 
the  great  and  insistent  need. 

Edna  Lyman  has  been  officially  desig- 
nated Advisory  children's  librarian  for 
the  Iowa  library  commission,  though  not 
"in  residence."  Miss  Lyman  has  been 
associated  with  the  work  in  Iowa  for 
several  years  as  instructor  in  library 
work  with  children  in  the  Iowa  summer 
library  school,  and  has  been  much  in 
demand  throughout  the  state  for  lec- 
tures and  story-telling.  Her  years  of 
experience  as  children's  librarian  in  the 
Oak  Park  (111.1  public  library,  before 
she  took  up  her  work  as  lecturer  and 
story-teller,  have  given  her  a  knowledge 
and  sound  judgment  of  children's  books 
so  necessary  in  an  advisory  position. 

She  will  spend  only  limited  periods  in 
the  state,  but  matters  relating  to  selec- 
tion of  children's  books  and  the  work 
of  the  children's  departments  will  be 
referred  to  her,  and  librarians  of  the 
smaller  libraries  will  consult  her  regard- 
ing these  matters. 

South 

Sarah  Frierson,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  former 
librarian  of  that  institution,  retired  on 
the  Carnegie  foundation,  October  i. 

The  "Anne  Wallace"  branch  of  the 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta  was  dedi- 
cated and  opened  to  the  public  Satur- 
day evening,  October  30.  The  guest  of 
honor  and  principal  speaker  of  the  oc- 
casion was  Mrs  Max  Rowland  of  New 
York,  in  whose  honor  the  building  was 
named,  and  through  whose  efforts  Mr 
Carnegie  was  induced  to  appropriate 
much  of  his  contribution  for  libraries 
in  Atlanta.  The  building  has  a  small 
auditorium  in  the  basement  and  the 
tnain  floor  is  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments without  permanent  partitions. 


West 

The  Public  library  of  Helena,  Mont., 
reports  a  prosperous  year,  with  most  of 
the  features  of  a  modern  library  of 
medium  size  in  successful  operation.  It 
owns  about  45,000  v. ;  maintains  a  rental 
collection  for  current  fiction ;  aids  in  the 
work  of  school  and  university  students; 
publishes  a  list  of  its  new  accessions  in 
the  local  papers,  and  has  between  6000 
and  7000  patrons. 

Pacific  coast 

Ethel  Nichol,  Illinois  '10,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  public  library  at 
Chehalis,  Wash.  Her  duties  begin  on 
January  i. 

Cornelia  Marvin,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  library  commission,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for 
rest  and  travel  in  Europe.  She  sails 
from  New  York  November  27.  Ruth 
Wright  will  substitute  for  Miss  Marvin 
during  her  absence. 

By  a  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  of  Washington,  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  state  were  emanci- 
pated from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  munic- 
ipal civil  service  commission.  A  report 
of  the  matter  shows  that  out  of  53  li- 
braries in  cities  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  only  nine  are 
under  municipal  service,  and  of  the  nine, 
only  four  are  under  such  rigid  condi- 
tions as  Seattle  had  before  the  enactment 
of  the  law.  The  report  states  that  none 
of  the  nine  is  given  a  high  rating  among 
the  libraries  of  the  country. 

The  library  board  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  passed  res- 
olutions by  unanimous  vote,  that  "no 
application  from  any  person  for  the  po- 
sition of  librarian,  or  of  any  grade  of 
assistant  in  the  Public  library  of  San 
Jose,  or  in  the  branch  thereof,  shall 
be  considered,  nor  shall  any  such  ap- 
pointment be  made  until  such  applicant 
shall  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  had  at  least  two  years  of  high 
school  work  and  of  having  received 
a     regular    course     of     instruction    or 
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its  equivalent,  as  substitute  librarian  for 
not  less  than  six  months  in  the  Public 
library  of  San  Jose,  or  in  some  other 
library  in  equal  standard  therewith,  or 
being  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  his 
own  name  of  a  library  school  or  col- 
lege, recommended  as  reputable  by  this 
certificate,  stating  that  the  holder  has 
received  a  regular  course  therein/' 

Canada 

Miss  Poole  and  Miss  Bamstead  of 
Princeton  university  library  have  joined 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  Public 
library  of  Toronto. 

E.  S.  Caswell,  manager  of  the  Book 
Room,  the  largest  publishing  house  in 
Canada,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
librarian  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Public  library  of  Toronto  in  succession 
tc  the  late  C.  Egerton  Ryerson,  who  held 
the  position  during  the  past  12  years. 
Mr  CaswelPs  appointment  has  met  with 
general  approbation  in  Toronto,  and  he 
is  particularly  well  fitted  for  his  work. 

The  new  reference  library  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  was  formally  opened  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  October  28, 
when  some  1600  persons,  representing 
the  people  of  that  city  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  library,  gath- 
ered in  one  of  the  large  reading  rooms 
and  adjacent  rotunda  to  hear  addresses 
delivered  by  H.  T.  Kelly,  K.  C,  chair- 
man of  the  board;  Colonel  James  Ma- 
son, and  A.  R.  Boswell,  K.  C,  mem- 
bers of  the  first  library  board  26  years 
ago;  Controller  Harrison,  representing 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city, 
and  President  Falconer,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  A  portrait  of  the  late 
Dr  James  Bain,  for  ^5  years  chief  li- 
brarian of  the  city,  was  unveiled  by 
George  H.  Locke,  the  present  chief  li- 
brarian, who  delivered  a  dedicatory  ad- 
dress, dealing  with  the  work  of  the  late 
head  of  library  work  in  that  city. 

The  building  is  the  handsomest  li- 
brary structure  in  Canada,  and  was 
erected  through  the  generosity  of  Mr 
Carnegie.  The  cost  was  $260,000  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 


members  of  the  board  that  the  building 
was  erected  within  the  appropriation. 
This  is  the  fourth  library  dedicated  since 
Mr  Locke  assumed  office  just  a  year 
ago. 

The  McGill  university  of  Montreal 
has  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  which 
is  in  operation  throughout  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  parts  of  Manitoba. 
In  addition  to  the  libraries,  framed 
photographs  for  hanging  in  school 
rooms,  accompanied  by  descriptive  mat- 
ter for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  sets 
of  stereographs  with  views  of  Canada 
and  various  countries  of  the  world,  and 
illustrated  lantern  lectures  on  various 
topics,  are  sent  out. 

These  traveling  libraries  are  loaned 
to  country  schools,  to  public  libraries, 
to  study  clubs  or  to  a  community  where 
a  library  club  assumes  responsibility. 
They  are  loaned  for  a  term  of  six 
months,  when  they  are  returned,  unless 
arrangements  are  made  to  keep  them 
longer.  There  is  a  fee  of  $3  for  each 
traveling  library  and  $1  for  renewing  a 
loan.  All  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  traveling  library  are  defrayed  by 
the  library  of  McGill  university. 

The  illustrated  lectures  and  slides  are 
loaned  to  teachers  pn  condition  that  the 
lecture  is  delivered  by  a  competent  per- 
son, and  in  all  cases  to  be  free  to  chil- 
dren and  to  the  general  public  who  de- 
sire to  attend. 

Foreign 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
braries of  the  city  of  Leeds,  England, 
showed  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
during  the  year  to  be  1,435,945;  refer- 
ence use,  125,874  V.  The  percentage  of 
fiction  of  the  books  loaned  is  56  per 
cent;  number  of  volumes  in  library, 
280,236.  An  exhibition  of  books  re- 
lating to  early  and  modern  printing  was 
most  successful. 

The  librarian  makes  a  plea  for  more 
careful  supervision  of  children's  read- 
ing, and  ventures  the  prophecy,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  education  de- 
partment will  make  it  compulsory  for 
the  teachers  to  watch  over  the  reading 
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of  children  to  a  larger  degree  than  is 
done  at  present. 

The  Danish  government  is  getting 
ready  to  institute  a  development  of  a 
system  of  public  libraries  in  Copen- 
hagen and  other  Danish  towns.  The 
formation  of  a  library  commission  is 
under  ventilation.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  by  the  opening  of  a  reference 
reading  room  in  one  part  of  Copenhagen 
peopled  principally  by  workingmen.  A 
model  library  for  a  small  town  was  in- 
stalled at  the  recent  national  exposition 
at  Aarhus,  and  Danish  librarians  held 
a  "library  day"  that  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  appointment  of  a  city 
librarian  for  Copenhagen,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  library  school,  will  prob- 
ably follow  soon. 

Edward  M.  Borrajo,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  development  of  li- 
brary work  in  London,  as  librarian  and 
curator  of  the  city  of  London,  died  Sep- 
tember 4,  at  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
health.  Mr  Borrajo  had  been  long 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  Library 
association,  serving  for  many  years  as 
assistant  secretary  and  subsequently  on 
the  council  of  that  body.  As  honorary 
secfetary  of  the  reception  committee  of 
the  International  library  conference  of 
1897,  he  was  the  means  of  providing 
the  brilliant  program  of  entertainment, 
both  public  and  private,  which  so 
charmed  the  delegates. 

Mr  Borrajo  was  held  in  highest  es- 
teem, not  only  by  his  peers  in  library 
work,  but  by  library  assistants  and 
young  librarians,  by  whom  he  was  be- 
loved to  an  unusual  degree.  He  en- 
couraged study  and  advancement  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  higher  stand- 
ards of  attainment  and  remuneration. 
The  American  librarians  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  met  him, 
remember  with  greatest  pleasure  his 
courteous  interest  in  their  work,  kindly 
attention  to  their  comfort  where  he 
could  affect  matters,  and  his  appreciation 
of  every  contribution  to  library  develop- 
ment. 


New  Books 

Susanna  and  Sue,  Wiggin,  $1.50  net. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Mrs.  Wiggin's  latest  book,  just  from  the 
press  will  give  an  hour  of  real  pleasure. 

The  story  is  simple,  sane  and  sweet  A 
wife  seeking  refuge  in  a  Shaker  settlement 
from  a  wayward  husband,  is  won  back  from 
the  peaceful  life  by  her  own  realization  of 
life's  true  meaning.  Pleasing  pictures  of  the 
serene  community  life  with  lights  and  shades 
of  humor  and  pathos. 

Dainty  binding  and  decorated  margins 
make  it  a  charming  gift  book. 

Choosing  a  Vocation.  Parsons,  $1.00 
net.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  late  Professor  Parsons  prepared,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  life,  this  little  volume, 
which  is  so  practical  and  must  certainly  be 
so  helpful,  that  its  publication  deepens  the 
regret  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  carry 
on  his  work.  The  plan  of  the  book  calls 
for  an  experienced  vocational  counselor,  a 
new  occupation  surely,  but  one  that  is  ro 
needful  that  the  wonder  arises  that  no  one 
had  thought  of  it  before.  A  vocational 
counselor  is  a  man  who  has  made  1  study 
of  people  and  industries,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  help  young  people  to  analyze 
themselves  with  regard  to  character,  man- 
ner, mentality  and  physique,  by  means  of 
honest,  written  answers  to  printed  questions. 
After  deducting  a  definite  result  as  to 
qualifications  from  the  personal  analysis, 
there  is  a  consideration  of  vocations,  from 
agriculture  and  trades  through  conmierce  to 
the  professions  and  artistic  employments. 
Under  each  vocation  is  a  table  of  personal 
traits  especially  needed  for  success  in  that 
calling.  With  these  two  analyses  and  the 
aid  of  the  vocational  counselor,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  world,  a  wise  choice 
of  occupation  may  be  made. 

Librarians  should  call  the  attention  of 
school  principals  particularly  to  the  value  of 
this  work,  in  assisting  high-school  graduates 
to  determine  their  future  career. 


For  sale  or  exchange— Unbound  series, 
for  different  periods,  of  Nation,  Spec- 
tator, Annals  (26  vols.),  Pol.  Sci.  Quar., 
Conservation,  Eng'g  Record  and  ao 
other  periodicals.  For  lists  address 
City  Club,  Chicago. 


For  sale— A  complete  set  of  Harper's 
Monthly  magazines;  86  volumes  are 
bound.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Foote,  250  Webster 
avenue,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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Worthy  Commendation 

A  prominent  librarian  from  the  East,  upon  recently  visiting 
our  store,  remarked  "You  have  a  wonderful  store  here! 
We  have  nothing  like  it  in  the  Elast.  I  think  we  librarians 
could  get  many  good  ideas  for  our  work  through  a  study 
of  your  counters  and  the  arrangement  of  your  stock/* 

This  particular  librarian  learned  the  following  facts  about  our  house. — 
Q  That  we  have  a  more  complete  book  stock  than  can  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  any  other  dealer  in  the  entire  country. —  Q  That  we  have 
full  supplies  of  School  and  G)llege  Textbooks*  Scientific  and  Technical 
works,  Theological  and  Religious  bodes,  and  all  the  imported  series  of 
cheap  Reprints.  —  Q  That  we  have  a  special  department  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Uni- 
versity Libraries. —  Q  That  this  department  handles  their  orders  in- 
telligently and  satisfactorily,  and  that  proper  prices  are  given  on  all 
library  orders. 

We  should  like  to  impress  these  facts  upcm  the  minds  of  all  odier 
librarians,  whether  or  not  they  are  already  acquainted  with  our  facilities. 
We  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of  libraries  that  are  not  now 
purchasing  their  books  from  us. 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 
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American  Library  Association 
1  was^^^ton  Publishing  Board      ^*^^S*" 


SELECTED  LIST  OF  MUSIC 
AND  BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC 


This  list  prepared  by  Louisa  M.  Hooper,  Librarian  of  the  Brookline 
Public  Library,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  for  the  use  of  public 
libraries  and  contains  a  scheme  of  classification  of  music  and  subject 
headings  for  the  catalog. 

Part  I  contains  a  selected  list  of  musical  compositions  and  Part  n  an 
annotated  list  of  books  about  music.  Information  is  given  regarding 
publishers  of  music,  price,  names  of  keys,  editions,  etc.     Price,  25  cents. 


Swedish  Books 

The  Publishing  Board  has  ready  for  distribution  Foreign 
Booklist  No.  5,  the  Selected  list  of  Swedish  books  compiled 
by  Valfrid  Palmgren,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Books  for  use  in  public  libraries  have  been  selected  for  the 
list,  which  has  been  adopted  for  use  by  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions.     Price,  25  cents. 


A.  L.  A.  Booklist  Press  Proofs 

These  are  more  convenient  and  less  expensive-  than  the 
finished  Booklist  for  cutting  and  mounting,  and  may  be  used 
for  many  purposes,  such  as  a  reserve  buying  list,  order  index, 
reference  file,  note  catalog,  pasting  entries  in  books,  etc.  Press 
proofs  are  printed  on  one  side  only,  thus  serving  the  purpose 
of  two  copies  of  the  Booklist.    Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year. 


A.  L.  A.   Catalog  Rules 

Author  and  title  entries.     Price,  60  cents. 
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Great  A.  L.  A.  Bargains 

American  Cfiarittesi 

A  Study  in   Thilanthropy  and  Economics 

—BY- 
AMOS  G.  WARNER 

i2mo.  Cloth.       T.  Y.  Crowell.     $2.00  net  at  78c. 


^lexanbet  Hamilton 

-COMPLETE  WORKS  EDITED   BY- 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

The  writings  of  Hamilton,  especially  on  financial  matters,  constitute  the  most 
important  and  vital  parts  of  American  history,  and  this  edition  is  absolutely  complete  and 
authentic,   being  the  result  of  ten  years*  constant  work  by  Mr.  Lodge. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  printed  it  from  hand-set  type,  of  12-point  bold  faced  font, 
on  a  pure  linen  bond  paper,  with  deckle  edges  and  gilt  tops.  Bound  in  attractive  and  dur- 
able buckram,  with  leather  labels. 

12  Vols.      8vo.       Putnam's  Net  Price,     $30.00 

Our  Special  Offer.  $16,75 


L 


-BY— 

GERALDINE  BROOKS 

A  delightful  collection  of  memoirs  of  the  charming  and  brilliant  women  who  have 
made  French  history.     Profusely  illustrated  with  portraits. 

T.  Y.  Crowell,  1904.     Absolutely  Net,      $1.50 
Our  Special  Price,  -        68c. 


CAROLINE  L.  HIMEBAUGH 

97  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 
THIS  AD   MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER  TO  SECURE  SPECIAL  PRICES 
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Standardization 


The  essential  thing  in  buying  library  supplies,  as  re- 
gards utility,  durability  and  economy,  is  to  choose  standard 
forms  and. sizes— those  which  have  been  adopted  generally 
as  the  result  of  long  experience  and  trial. 

The  organizer  and  librarian  can  get  from  Library  Bu- 
reau these  adopted  standards,  enabling  the  new  library  to 
start  right  and  providing  for  future  growth  in  the  proper 
way. 

Reorders  are  filled  without  danger  of  error  in  form, 
size  or  quality.  The  volume  of  business  in  standard  sup- 
plies enables  Library  Bureau  to  furnish  quality  at  lower 
prices  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 


Library  Bureau 


CHICAGO  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  DENVER,  COLO. 

ALBERT  RANDOLPH  ROSS,  CHARLES  R.  DUDLEY, 

Architect.  Librarian. 


The  contract  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
wood  farniture  for  this  building,  amounting  to 
117,000,  was  awarded  to  Library  Bureau  at  a 
preference  over  two  of  five  bidders,  because 
of  superiority  in  technical  features  and  in 
construction. 


Library  Bureau 

Chicago,  Boston,  New  York, 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
I    ¥¥/<>  ^  ¥  X  ir^  »  1  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
r-ilfjfjir\^    (  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
^^^^*'*"   ^*^     '  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 

LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Eic. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  GOODS   OF  THEIR  KIND 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and  ill-sraelling  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Hiffins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient 

AT  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:  Chicago,  London  271  Ninth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A  Catalog  of  Selected  Fiction 

We  have  compiled  from  a  number  of  accredited  lists  of  fiction  a  very  com- 
plete and  we  believe  a  very  satisfactory  catalog.  This  catalog  we 
purpose  to  publish  in  four  standard  editions,  of  800,  1200,  1600 
and  2000  titles,  respectively. 

Libraries  desiring  abridgements  of  any  of  the  four  regular  editions  will  be 
supplied  in  lots  of  1000  or  more  at  the  same  prices  as  for  stock 
editions.  For  special  editions  in  which  additions  are  required  an 
extra  charge  per  book  is  made.  All  editions  are  printed  with  or 
without  Cutter  Nimibers.    , 

The  complete  catalog,  2000  titles,  with  or  without  Cutter  numbers,  is  now 
ready;  also  the  edition  of  800  titles,  without  Cutter  numbers. 

With  Cutter  numbers,  5x7 >^  inches,  147  p.;   without  Cutter 
numbers,  3^x6^4  inches,  172  p.     Single  copies  prepaid,  25c. 
Quantity  price  furnished  on  application. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minneapolis 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

153, 155  and  157  Fifth  ATenue,  New  York  City 

\17E  invite    the   attention   of    LIBRARIANS   to    our  extensive   and 
^^      complete  stock  of  English  and  American  books    of  all  publishers 
supplied  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

■   cir  Arri    Z7^  p      C  A  T A  L  O  G  S  SH^^SZ 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  imported  free  of  duty.     Special  attention 
given  to  obscure  and  out  of  print  publications. 

THE!  BOOK  BUYERt  m  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  booki,  authors 
and  literary  aff airs^  with  a  special  department  for  matters  of  interest 
to  LIBRARIANS^  will  be  sent  free  to  any  library  on  application* 


A  Complete  Library  Service 

THE  fact  that  we  carry  the  largest  and  most  varied  book 
stock  in  the  country,  supplemented  by  our  excellent  facili- 
ties for  promptly  procuring  items  not  in  stock,  including  out-of- 
print  and  foreign  publications,  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  your 
placing  your  orders  with  us  if  you  desire  prompt  shipments  and 
low  prices. 

Write  for  our  "1909  Clearance  Catalog/'  our  "  Monthly  Bul- 
letin of  New  Books,"  and  our  "  Standard  Library  Catalog  of 
2,500  Approved  Books"  with  supplement. 

Quotations  promptly  made  on  any  list  sent  us. 

THE   BAKER   &  TAYLOR   CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 
33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Public   Libraries 


Library  Needs 

in  Scientific  or  Technical  Books  of  all  pub- 
lishers are  best  satisfied  here,  because  we 
publish  an  extensive  and  varied  list  of 
standard  texts  and  reference  works  on  all 
scientific  and  technical  subjects,  and  are  the 
sole  American  Agents  for  the  publications 
of  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son  and  Scott, 
Greenwood  &  Son  (London),  and  have  al- 
ways on  hand  a  complete  stock  of  these 
(send  for  descriptive  catalog)  as  well  as  of 
the  publications  of  all  other  foreign  and 
American  publishers. 

We  import  books  "duty  free." 

We  are  prepared  to  arrange,  upon  re- 
quest, to  submit  periodically  for  examina- 
tion parcels  of  books  on  any  subject. 

Our  "Mimthly  Record'*  maU«<l  gratis  on  roquest. 

D.  Van  Nosbrand  Company 

23  Mamy  and  27  Warm  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


$40 


YOU  CAN  PAY  MORE 
Alf  D  OBT  LESS 


$40 


The  No.  2  Sun  offers  the  greatest  typewriter  value,  as  oar 
guarantee  proves. 
OCR  GUARANTEE 
"We  agree  to  replace  without  charge  to  the  original  parchaaei 
AT  ANY  TIME  any  part  of  a  SUN  TTPEWRITES  Quit  wean 
out  or  breaks,  other  than  ink  rolls,  which  coirespond  to  rib- 
bons on  othei  typewriters,  and  rubber  platens,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  wear  on  all  typewriters." 

Ne  ether  typewriter  Is  g«araaie«d  ••  breodlj. 
Oatalogue  free  on  request 

UA  SUN  TYPEWRITER  MFG.  COMPANY   tAtk 

•P^V     317BrMaw>y  NEW  YORK     T^^ 


BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

The  Wantmaker  Book  Storei  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  do  a  combined  book  batinen  almoflt  doublo 
that  of  any  other  concern  in  the  trade. 

This  accounts  for  the  eztrgordinery  purcheaee  of  remminders  of  edition!  thet  the  Wenemeker  ocimiza- 
tioB  is  oonttantiy  securing.  It  is  why  UBRARIBS  can  secure  through  the  Wgaamaker  stores,  vteadid 
editions  of  standerd  and  recent  books  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  are  poiiible  elsewhere. 

AHY  BOOK  EXTANT  U  here  or  will  be  iec7w*i  v  obtaLfianie  anywhere.  Send  for  the  Wanamakrr 
BOOK  CATALOGUE.    All  inquiries  given  careful  and  expert  attention. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


BTEW  TOKK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ernst  Hertzberg  &  Sons 

THE  MONASTERY   HILL   BINDERY 

601-607  East  Boimont  Avnuo         .        -        -        -        CMICAQO 

Forty  years*  experience  in    library   bookbinding.      Facilities    for    handling 

consignments  rapidly.     Best  construction  and 
Goid  Medal  best  materials.  St,  LouiSy  igo4 
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GMYers  Pablic  Library  Mbinding 


St.  Louis,  1904 


AWARDS  I  yfKe*         ^^^ 
]  Milan, 


,  1906 

[  London,     1908 


The  papers  of  the  new  fiction  we  are  offering  are  tested  before  the  books  are  bound. 

The  direction  of  the  fibre,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  paper  folded  or  prepared  in 
any  other  desirable  manner  for  sewing  will  be  ascertained.  A  binding  will  be  con- 
trived for  its  special  needs  giving  it  longer  and  cleaner  service  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

These  books  will  have  decorated  backs. 

We  are  giving  better  and  better  value  as  we  discover  more  about  the  papers  com- 
posing the  books  we  bind. 

Rebound  books  cannot  be  individually  treated  as  we  deal  with  new  books,  but  the 
experience  and  data  which  we  accumulate  are  used  in  dealing  with  the  same*  class  of 
book  when  entrusted  to  us  for  rebinding. 

The  economic  results  of  treating  books  in  this  way  can  be  demonstrated  if  librari- 
ans have  books  bound  by  the  binders  soliciting  this  class  of  work,  and  compare  their 
service. 

Chivers  bindings  keep  books  cleaner  and  in  good  condition  for  longer  and  harder  use. 

SEND   FOB    SPECIAL   LISTS   OF    BOOKS   BOUND   FROM 
THE  SHEETS  IN   CHIVERS*   NEW   METHODS 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO.,  Inc. 

911-913  AtUntie  Avenue,  -  -  -  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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APPLfTON'S  UNIVERSAL 

CYCIOPEDU  AND  ATLAS 


Last  revised  edition.  12  Volames. 
Cloth  Binding.  Publishers'*  Price, 
$48.00.    Our  Prioe.  $20.00. 

Send  for  oar  bjtrgsdn  list  of  Ref- 
erence ^ooks 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTma  CO. 

SPRINOnBLD.  MASS. 


Foreign  Books 

supplied  at  lowest  rates.     Largest 
stock  of  German  Books;  overstock 

of  such  closed  out  at  special  prices. 

Send  for  our  quotations  and  catalogs. 

E.  Steiger  &  Co^  2S  m  rim.  New  York 


Bookbinding 

John  Seybold 

PRACTICAL 
BOOKBINDER 


1540  School  Street 
CHICAGO 


Special  attention  given  to  library  books. 
Good  work.  Low  prices.  Prompt  service. 
Estimates  and  references  cheerfully 

fumisbed- 

A  TRIAL  ORDER  SOLICITED 


LIBRARY   NEEDS 

We  will  promptly  furnish,  upon  request,  designs 
and  estimates  for  additional  furniture  and  supplies 
needed  by  libraries  already  partly  equipt.  We  call 
particular  attention  to  our  modem  forms  of  display 
racks  for  new  books,  magazine  racks,  news- 
paper racks,  settees,  window  seats,  bulletin 
boards  and  umbrella  racks  at  moderate  cost 
and  of  Library  Bureau  quality. 


Library  Bureau 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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NcDevitt-Wilson 

Bargain  Book  Shop 

30  ClmTCli  St.  (Mtf  CoitfttidI) 


AuMS  and  Mail  Oidar 
,52  Daj  St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


TO  THE  UBRAKIAN: 

You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  our  facilities  for  handling  library 
trade^  but  we  are  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  penoamlly.  Why  not 
let  us  sell  you  the  books  you  will  present  as  Christmas  gifts?  We  can  supply 
you  with  any  book  that  is  published  and  save  you  money.  On  all  the  newest 
Fiction  net  books  we  can  quote  you  just  as  low  a  price  as  anyone,  while  on 
Standard  Works  and  other  editions  we  can  make  a  special  McDevitt-Wilaon 
bargain  figure.  Send  us  your  list  for  Christmas  and  we  will  fill  the  order  at 
rock-bottom  prices. 

Why  not  get  the  Directors  to  make  your  library  a  Christmas  present  of 
some  much  needed  books?    Suggest  a  list  compiled  from  our  new 

1909-1910  FALL  CATALOG 

which  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  send  you  on  application.     It  is  the  most 
complete  catalog  we  have  ever  issued  and  lists  books  in  all  branches. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  our  big  bargains  suitable  for  gifts: 

THE  HISTORIC  THAMES  by  Hillaire  Belloc,  59  illnstratioos  in  color. 
].  M.  Dent  &  Co.    Royal.    $8.00  ($6.00  nat)        .  -  $3.50 

BUILDERS  OF  FLORENCE  by  G.  Wood  Brown,  M.  A.,  75  pen  and  ink 
wash  drawings  by  Herbert  Railton.  Quarto.  Dutton.  (Sis.oo  net)  $3.60 

IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  MOORS  by  Sybil  Fitzgerald.  63  illnstrations 
in  color  and  many  drawings.    Quarto.    J.  M.  Dent  St  Co.  (16. 00  net) 

EGYPT  BELOW  THE  CATARACT  by  Walter  Tyndale.  60  color  pUtes. 
Quarto.    ($3.50  net)  -----  $2.25 

MART  STUART  by  Florence  A.  MacCunn,  45  illnstrations.  Datton.  $8.00 
(fa.oo  net)  -..  -..  •$lilO 

HcDEVRT-WIUON  BOOK  SHOP  Is  the  place  to  get  BARGAINS  tor  UBRAinS 
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